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OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE OF DDT FOR THE CONTROL 
OF ANOPHELES QUADRIMACVLATVS 

By R. L. Metcalf,* A. D. Hess,* G. E. Smith,* G. M. Jeffebt,* and G. W. 

Ledm ig * 

INTRODXrCTION 

In lihe early spring of 1943 the Orlando laboratory of the United 
States Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine brought to the 
attention of the Health and Safety Department of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority a promising new anophdine larvicide. This mate- 
rial was “DDT” [2,2-bis(parachlorophenyl)-l,l,l-trichloroethane], 
then referred to by the trade name of “Gesarol.” Because of the 
Authority’s long experience with airplane dusting, in connection with 
its routine malaria control program, it was suggested that the research 
staff of the Health and Safety Department undertake field tests to 
determine the practicability of airplane application of DDT larvicidal 
dusts for the control of Anopheles quadrimaculaius. Accordingly, a 
series of airplane dusting field tests was run with this material dirring 
the summer of 1943. During the following winter several joint con- 
ferences were held by the technical staffs of the Orlando laboratory 
and the Authority to plan further cooperative studies. As a result, 
the Authority greatly intensified its DDT research program during 
the summer of 1944 and expanded it to indnde laboratory and fidd 
studies on house spraying and investigations on the effectiveness of 
DDT as an anopheline larvicide and adultidde when distributed by 
airplane as a dust, a spray, or a thermal aerosol. During the course 
of the studies, advico and fidd assistance were provided from the 
Orlando laboratory, the OfiSce of the Sui^eon General of the United 
States Army, research groups of the National Defense Research Com- 
mittee from the University of Illinois and Colmnbia University, and 
the OflBlce of Malaria Control in War Areas, of the United States 

^ Biology Seotion, Health and Safety Department, Tezmessee Valley Authority, Wilson Dam, Ala. 

* IT. 8k Fubho Health Semoe, detailed to Health and Safety Department, T6nnes<te6Vallej Authority. 
Wflaon Dam, Ala. 
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Public Health Service, the latter assigniag three of its staff members to 
the studies at different periods of the season. 

The purpose of this paper is to present the results of the studies on 
DDT carried out in the Tennessee Valley during 1943 and 1944. 


USE OF DDT AS A HOUSE SPRAY 
STUDIES ON ACUTE TOXICITT 


During the •winter of 1943 a series of laboratory tests was run to 
determine the acute toxicities of DDT and pyrethrins for insectary- 
reared A. qmdrimaeulatus adults. The tests ■were carried out in a 
modified Peet-Grady chamber, the inside dimensions of which were 
4' X 4' X 4'. The inside of the chamber was covered with a heavy 
kraft paper and was repapered before each test in order to avoid the 
effects of residual toxicity. The materials were applied as aqueous 
emulsions -with a small specially designed spray gun operated from 
a hand-pumped pressure tank. 

On the basis of a half dozen tests run at varying dosages •with each 
material, the following estimates have been made of the median 
lethal doses of DDT and pyrethrins: 


Material: 


IDk in milligram per 1^000 cubic feet 
Males Females 


DDT - - - 12.0 

Pyrethrins 1.0 • 1.5 


It -will be observed that male A. guadnmaeulatvs were more sus- 
ceptible to both materials than were females. Pyrethrins appeared 
to be seven to eight times as toxic as DDT. 


, STUDIES ON EBSIDUAL TOXtOITT 

Board teks . — In ■view of the promising results which had been 
obtained at the Orlando laboratoiy, a series of tests was run to 
determine the residual toxicity of DDT to adult A. ^puidrimaeulatus. 
Six-inch squares of “Beaver WaE Board” were treated with varying 
dosages of a water emulsion of DDT made from a stock solution con- 
taining 20 percent DDT, 20 percent Triton (emulsifier), and 60 per- 
cent xylene. At varying intervals after treatment, 1-day-old insect- 
ary-reared A. gmdtimacvlatus adults were confined on the boards in 
half petri dishes for 5-, 30-, and 60-minute periods, following which 
they were observed for mortality over a 24-hour period. Ten to 
twenty mosqiEtoes were used in each test and parallel controls were 
run on eadb lot. The boards were stored in a cabinet between tests. 
The results obtaihed from the studies are presented in table 1. It 
will be observed that there were no significant differences in the 
initial toxicities at the ■varying dosages, ^e percent ihortality being, 
determined primarily by the period of contact. This su^ests that, 
within the limits of the dosages used, the lethal action of DDT was 
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Table 1. — Effect of aging on toxicity of DDT-treated surfaces to Anopheles quad- 

rimaculatus 

40 MG. DDT PEE SQUARE FOOT 


Percent mortality in 24 hours 


Age of treatment 

5>iDlnute contact 

30-minute contact 

60-minute contact 

Controls 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

MiJe 

Female 

New 

50 

18 

100 

82 

100 

100 

0 

0 

1 week 

8 

7 

60 

75 

100 

100 

0 

0 

2 weeks 

12 

0 

83 


100 

100 

7 

0 

4 weeks 

11 

0 

85 

38 

100 

100 

0 

0 

8 weeks 

0 

0 

33 

0 

75 

20 

0 

0 

12 weeks 

0 

16 

50. 

20 


44 

13 

5 

15 we^ 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

7 


200 MG. DDT PER SQUARE FOOT 


New 

80 

20 



100 


0 

( 

1 week 

78 

43 



100 


0 

( 

2 weeks 

20 

0 



100 


20 

( 

4 weeks 

60 

55 


61 

100 


0 

1 

8 weeks 

66 

14 


25 

100 

71 

30 

( 

13 weeks 

45 

10 

72 

44 

85 

62 

14 

( 

15 weeks 

■i 

0 

14 

0 

52 

22 


( 


1,000 MG, DDT PER SQUARE FOOT 


New 



100 

89 

100 

100 

22 

miiii 

1 week 



100 

100 

100 

100 


i 

2 weeks 



100 

100 

100 

100 



4'weeks.- 



100 

100 

100 

100 

0 


8 weeks 



100 

100 

100 

100 

11 

I 

12 weeks 



78 

83 

100 

100 

14 


16 weeks 


nmmi 

35 

0 

100 

30 

0 



liioited by some physiological reaction, such as the rate of absorption 
through the feet of the insects. at dosages as high as 1,000 mg. 

per square foot, 100 percent mortality did not result from 5-minute 
exposures; however, 60-minute exposures to this dosage gave 100 
percent mortality as long as 12 weeks after treatment. 

Eesults from a parallel series of tests run with smooth Wooden 
boards were not significantly different from those obtained with the 
wallboaxd. Enameled surfaces, however, showed a high initial 
toxicity but lost this toxicity almost entirely within 2 weeks. 

Keg tests . — Further rofonnation on the residual toxicity of DDT to 
adplt A. guadrif/uieulaiw was obtained through observations with 
•small wooden nail kegs. On April 29, 1944, these kegs were treated 
at the following 'dosses with aqueous emulsions of DDT made from 
the same xylene concentrate used in the board tests: 20, 200, and 
2,000 mg. per square foot. The three treated k^ and an untreated 
control were placed side by side in some heavy woods where high, 
densities of A. gvadrinuuyuhim prevailed. At intervals thereafter 
knockdown times were determined for wild A. gmdnmacvlatus adults 
obtained horn untreated kegs placed in favorable diurnal resting 
places ( 4 ) iQ the same area. The results are summarized in figure 1. 
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Table 3. — Effect of DDT~treated house on introduced Anopheles quadrimaculatus 

adults 


Date 


Da3rs 

after 

spray- 

ing 


Time of day 


Tem- 
pera- 
ture 
re< 
.) 


Total 

number] 

adults 


Adults leaving bouse 


Per- 

cent 


Time after entrance 


Mortality of 

those leaving 

(knockdown; 


Per- 

cent 


Hours 

after 

leaving 


Time for 
complete 
knock- 
down in 
bouse 


1944 

July 4 
July 6 

July S 

July 12 
July 18 

July 20 

Aug. 3 
Aug. 10 
Aug. 30 

Sept 6 

Sept. 27 
Oct. 16 


05 


105 


8:45 p. m.. 
l‘.30p. m.. 

6:50 a. m.. 

12:15 p. m. 
7 a. m 

13 m 

11 a. m 

1:10 p. m.. 

12 m_ 

1:35 p. m.. 

11:15 a.m. 
12:30 p. m. 


00 

96 

100 

94 

93 

93 

90 

87 

79 


910 

1,584 

494 

3.000 

2.000 

416 

540 

237 

158 

460 

176 


84 


15 minutes... 
30 minutes 

65 minutes... 


50 minutes.. 
30 minutes.. 


m hours.. 
3 hours.... 
IH hours.. 

2 hours.... 


2 hours... 
2 hours... 


100 

96 

85 


95 

100 

60 

100 

100 

100 

100 

90 

100 

98 

46 


8MI 

4 
24 

2 

24 

1 

24 

24 

5 

m\ 

5 
3 

6 


Minutes 

120 

75 

\ 70 

60 

90 

^ 45 

80 

180 

150 

\ 120 

120 

i 145 


Two of these blocks were in the Blackwell Swamp area of Wheeler 
Reservoir and the other was in the Springville area of Kentucky 
Reservoir. The first block of houses in the Blackwell Swtoip area 
(treated on July 4) was studied much more thoroughly than the others 
and will form the basis of this discussion. The statistics of DDT 
spraying in this area are given as follows : 


Siieofarea.,.:. — . 

Number of houses treated 

Number of rooms treated 

Average amount DDT stock per house. 
Approximate rate of DDT application. 
Average tiine required per house : 

graying 

Other 


.square miles (approximately) — 2 

21 

66 

---quarts-- 1.4 

milligrams. - 200 per square foot 

Minutes 


14.6 

12.0 


Total — — 26.5 

The stock solution consisted of 26 percent DDT, 7 percent Triton, 
and 68 percent xylene- For application, the stock solution was mixeci 
1 to 4. with water, giving a 5 percent DDT concentration in the 
finished spray- The spraying was done by a 2-man crew using a 
portable, band*spray rig (%, 3) which gave a wet spray suitable for 
impingement on walls and ceilings. This spraying equipment has been 
described in detail by Kiker and Sparkman (1) ► It is estimated that in 
a typioa} rural sectipB of the Tennessee Valley 2 men with this equip- 
mient and a pi^-up truck should be able to treat about 20 houses per 
day, with thdu: total daily travel betweai houses averaging about 50 
mUaft. * 
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PLATE II 



B. Application of DDT residual spray to the porch of a rural house. 


Figube 3.— Application of DDT residual sprays. 
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No attempt "was made to dear the walls and ceilings of pictures, 
garments, etc., as it was reasoned that mosquitoes would rest on these 
after the walls were sprayed. Furniture was pulled out from the 
walls in order to spray thoroughly the comers of the rooms. Food 
left in the open was covered with paper or cloth before spraying. 

As the concentration of xylene in the emulsion mixture was some 
12 times the maximum permissible concentration set by, the 
American Standards Association for prolonged exposure, and as the 
toxidty of DDT under these conditions is unknown,, the workers were 
equipped with respirators offering protection against organic vapors. 
It was determined, however, that the maximum concentration of 
xylene was considerably below the lower explosive limit; therefore, 
cooking fires were not extinguished before spraying. 

Evaluation of the results of this treatment was difficult. Three 
methods could be used: (1) the numbers of A. qwuinmaculatiis found 
in the treated houses; (2) the release of adult mosquitoes in treated 
houses; and (3) information that could be derived from questioning the 
inhabitants of the residences. The first method could not be used to 
advantage since even before treatment the number of mosquitoes foimd 
in most of the houses during the day was extremely small even though 
night biting was severe. No adult A. gyadnmaeulaMs were ever 
found resting in any of the houses following treatment although they 
were examined frequently during the remainder of the summer and 
early fall. 

Release of mosquitoeis in the occupied dwellings treated with DDT 
on July 4 showed that these houses remained toidc to A. gmdnmacula- 
tus adults for the remainder of the season. However, comparative , 
studies indicated that the occupied houses lost their toxicdty more 
rapidly iffian the uninhabited experimental houses. For example, tire 
time required for complete knockdown of A. ^uadrimaefulatus adults 
in the papered living room of an inhabited house & weeks after treat- 
ment was 230 minutes; a parcel test run in the unoccupied papered 
house gave a total knockdown time of only 160 minute. The maxi- 
mum time required for complete knockdown in the unoccupied house 
during tire 16-week period after treatment was 180 minutes. 

It was difficult to make an evaluation of theToutine house spraying 
by means of the third metirod (questionii^ of inhaTbitants). The 
reaction of &e people varied cqnsideraWy, but it was quite evident 
that the mosquito situation had been improved for considerable 
periods of time in all the houses. About a week after treatment the 
houses were inspected and the residents interviewed. In almost aU 
eases it was found that the mosquitoes were not sta 3 dng in the houses 
or bitimg to any great extent. A typical comment was that the 
mosquitoes would enter the house in the evening, buzz around a 
while, and then leave without biting. An even more spectacular 

652442—40 2 - 
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result of the treatment was the almost complete absence of houseflies. 
In houses which had been heavily infested before treatment there 
were practically no living flies to be found. 

Two weeks after spraying, the situation was somewhat the same. 
The flies were stOl controlled completely, and there were only a few 
complaints that the mosquitoes were beginning to bother again. 

Four weeks after treatment, the situation had chained noticeably. 
The sentiments of the inhabitants were about equally divided between 
those who thought that the mosquitoes were still under control and 
those who were convinced that the treatment was no longer effective. 
In all cases! more mosquitoes were apparently entering the houses and 
staying for longer periods, and in many of the houses it was claimed 
that they were again biting as much as before treatment. How- 
ever, it was stated by some that the mosquitoes were still not biting. 
It was interesting to note that without exception the flies were still 
beii^ controlled in all sprayed houses. 

Two weeks later (6 weeks after treatment) the houses were again 
inspected, but the situation was about the same as found in the previ- 
ous inspection. A typical response of the inhabitants was that the 
mosquitoes were coming into the house in large numbers in the eve- 
mng and were extremely bothersome for 30 to 40 minutes. They then 
quieted down and were not active for the rest of the n,ight. In all 
cases the flies were still under control. 

Another inspection on September 16, 1944, about 10 weeks after 
treatment, indicated that the mosquitoes were again about as bad as 
they were before treatment although the bitiig rates were still not as 
high and the biting did not continue as long through the night. The 
houseflies were stiU xmder control. One of the houses had been re- 
built and the walls repapered, and in this house numerous flies could 
be found while tiiey were stfll absent from houses which had been 
treated. A general condusion can be reached that the treatment 
with DDT remained fairly eflPective for at least 1 month and was 
effective to a lesser degree for another month at least. 

MaMng tests. — It was noticed in the course of the summer's work 
that mosquitoes in cages not actually in contact with DDT-treated 
surface repeatedly suffered 100 percent mortality in 24 to 48 hours. 
This was not due to fumigational. effect because mosquitoes placed in 
a container with a large amoimt of crystalline DDT, but prevented 
from coming into contact with it by screen, were not affected. Several 
experiments were conducted to determine if the mortality was caused 
by tire fiakii^ off of minute DDT crystals. Qn several occasions, 2 
whe cages containing A. §pjuidnmacnhius adults were suspended, 1 
each in the DDT-treated house and the untreated control House. In 
one c^ 50 pea»3ent of the mosquitoes in the cages in die treated house 
were down after ,12 hours, while none were dowii in the control. In 
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another case 98 percent were down after 12 hours in the treated house, 
while only 2 percent were down in the control. In another experi- 
ment, 10 mosquitoes were placed in each of 4 ice cream cartons with 
cheesecloth tops. One carton was placed in the center of a DDT- 
treated room, another in a corner, the third in the center but pro- 
tected from falling DDT crystals by a piece of cardboard supported 
2 inches above the top, and the fourth was placed in an untreated 
room to serve as a control. The results were as follows: 


' Percent knockdown 

Time: Center covered Center open Comer open Qmtrol 

24 hours 0 10 30 0 

48 hours 20 100 100 0 


S imil ar results were obtained by suspending caged mosquitoes in 
DDT-treated kegs. It therefore appears that the loss in toxicity of 
DDT-treated surfaces through aging is due principally to the flaking 
off of the DDT crystals rather than, to volatilization. Accderated 
fl aking due to vibration may also be a reason for inhabited houses 
losing their toxicity more rapidly than uninhabited houses. 

Rd(j£on of type of surface to residual toxidiy. — ^As pointed out in the 
discussion of the board tests, smooth enameled surfaces treated with 
DDT lost their residue toxicity for A. ^piadrirnacvlatiis adults much 
more rapidly than did rough waUboard. This su^ested that the type 
of wall surface might be important in relation to the residual toxicity 
of DDT-treated houses. Accordingly, parallel observations were made 
in a house with papered rooms and one with rough wooden surfaces. 
As was observed in the board tests, the smooth papered siurfaces lost 
their toxicity more rapidly than the rough wooden surfaces. For 
example, 8 weeks after treatment the time required for complete 
knockdown of A. guadrirnacfulatus adults in the papered house was 150 
minutes, while in the wooden-siirfaced house it was only 90 minutes. 
The difference was probably due to the more rapid flakmg off of the 
DDT from the papered surfaces. 

Similar results were obtained by suspending cages of adult A. 
gvadrirmcfdatus in DDT-treated kegs wilii natural wooden surfaces 
and in kegs lined with smooth kraft paper. The rate of knockdown 
was usually greater in the papered k^ than in the unpapered kegs, 
indicating a more rapid flaking off of DDT from the papered surface 
than from the wboden surface. 

BXPBIJiSKCT OF DDT-TBBATBO SUBFAOBB 

Preliminary observations indicated that DDT-treated surfaces mi gh t, 
have a repellent as well as a toxic effect upon A gucdrimaculatus 
adiilts. Repellency studies were therefore carried out in DDT- 
treated kegs, barns, and houses. 

Keg tests, — ^Information on the repellent effect of DDT was 
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obtained by comparative observations with treated and untreated 
nail kegs. During the early part of May a series of kegs was placed 
around the Blackwell Swamp area of Wheeler Reservoir in situations 
where they would serve as favorable diurnal resting places for adult 
A. qvadrimoffula^. Large numbers of mosquitoes began using the 
kegs, and at 3 o’clock one afternoon over 2,000 A. guadHmaeulatiis 
adults were observed in one keg. This keg was removed and replaced 
by 3 kegs which had been treated on April 29 with an aqueous emul- 
sion of DDT at the rate of about 200 mg. DDT per square foot. At 
3 p, m. on the foUo-vring day, the treated kegs were inspected and no 
mosquitoes were found in any of them, although untreated kegs in the 
same area contained large numbers of A. gyMrirnaeulatus adults. 
Since no dead mosquitoes were found in the kegs, it was apparent that 
they had been repelled by the DDT. The next step was to determine 
whether the mosquitoes were repelled before they alighted upon the 
DDT-treated surface or if they were caused to leave by the irritation 
resulting from a period of resting upon it. Accordingly, a treated and 
an untreated keg were placed side by side and observed in the early 
momii^ hours. At 5 a. m. there were no mosquitoes in either keg, 
but at 5:15 a. m. (just at the break of dawn) mosquitoes started enter- 
ing the kegs. They appeared to enter the treated as freely as the 
untreated keg, several hundred entering each keg in a 10-minute period. 
However, the mosquitoes which entered the treated keg began to show 
signs of agitation within about 5 minutes, and within 20 minutes all 
had left, most of them apparently flying into the untreated keg. It 
therefore appears that DDT acts as an irritant to A. qvadnmicvlatus 
adults and that the mosquitoes must actually rest upon the DDT- 
treated surface for a short period in order to be repelled by it. 

In order to determine if the mosquitoes had received a lethal dose 
of DDT before leaving the treated keg, the experiment was repeated 
and after a Lu^e ntunber of A. gvadnTnaeidatus adults had entered 
the keg, a screen trap was placed over the opening to catch them as 
they emerged. The trapped mosquitoes were then observed for 
mortality, and within 48 hours all had died. This would indicate 
that A. guadnmacfidalus adults which rest upon DDT-treated surfaces 
receive a lethal dose before they are sufficiently irritated to leave. 

Bam tests. — The effectiveness of DDT residual sprays in keeping 
banis free of mosquitoes has been previqudy discussed (table 2). 
The ahnost complete absence of mosquitoes in the treated sides of 
the bams, while the populations of adults in the untreated sides and 
in the control bam remained h^, is a definite indication of the re-. 
peUent effect of DDT against A. guadrima(»daius: advits. The mos- 
quitoes apparently entered' the treated and untreated sides of the 
bams in equal numbers in the early hours of the morning when seek- 
ing put a diurnal Besting place, but left the treated side shortly there- 
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after. An inspection of tlie treated stalls in one bam before daylight 
revealed about 10 mosquitoes in the treated stalls and a few more in 
the untreated, but several hours later there were none to be found in 
the treated side, while a large number were resting in the untreated 
stalls. These data give additional support to the conclusion reached 
from the keg studies that A. gmdrimwnllaHs will not rest on DDT- 
treated surfaces for any length of time if the structure is open and the 
insects are able to leave. 

It was interestu^ to note that in addition to the absence of mos- 
quitoes resting in the treated stalls there was also an almost complete 
absence of flies and other insects, although they abounded in the im- 
treated stalls and baim. 

Expenmental house tests . — Observations on the repellent effect of 
DDT m the experimental houses during the first few days after treat- 
ment (250 mg. DDT per square foot) indicated that the DDT spray 
was rather effective m preventing the biting of A. quadnmaculMus. 
For example, on July 7 (5 days after treatment) one person spent 
the night in one of the DDT-treated houses with the door left open, 
while another remained in the control house nearby. Although many 
mosquitoes entered both bufldmgs, only 4 bites were received by the 
person in the DDT-treated house, while a large number of bites were 
received by the person in the control house. Similar observations 
carried out on July 13 (11 days after treatment) indicated that the 
biting rate in the treated house had increased, as many as 5 bites 
being recorded in one 15-minute period. However, the treatment was 
stiU fairly effective in reducing the biting rate. An estimated 500 
mosquitoes entered the building during a 15-minute period at the break 
of dawn (5 a. m. to 6:15 a. m.), but only a few of them took blood meals. 
By 6:45 a. m., all of the mosquitoes had escaped from the building ex- 
cept one engorged female which was dead upon the floor; in the un- 
treated control house, large numbers of adults were resting in the 
normal manner. 

On the night of July 25 (23 days after treatment), observations, 
were made in the treated house with the door closed, the entrance 
cones open, and the exit traps in place. Driring the night, 72 adult 
A. qvadnmdcndaius entered the house and 17, or approximately 25 
percent, of these took, blood meals from the person occupying the 
house. On the following morning 9 of the 17 engorged females had 
escaped into the exit trap, and 3 of them were already dead; 8 of the 
females which took blood meals died before they escaped from the 
building. .During the same ni^t only 40 A. qv^nmaevlatm adults 
entered the control house in which an individual spent the ni^t 
protected from bites by mosqxiito netting. These observations are 
in agreement with the results of the keg and bam tests and indicate 
that DDT residual sprays are not effective in preventing mosquitoes 
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from entering a building, but exert tbeir repellent effect as irritants 
after tbe mosquitoes have been in contact with the DDT-treated 
surface for a short period. 

The data which have been presented in table 3 give further infor- 
mation on the repellent effect of DDT residual sprays. It will be 
observed that the percent of mosquitoes escaping from the experi- 
mental house was h%hest (84 and 88 percent) during the first few days 
after treatment. This would indicate that DDT produces an irritant 
effect much more rapidly on freshly treated surfaces and thus causes 
a higher percentage of the mosquitoes to leave before being knocked 
down. This offers a logical explanation for the observed effectiveness 
of DDT residual sprays in preventing biting during the first week or 
two following application. 

Abbongb a major portion of the mosquitoes released in the experi- 
mental house during the first few days after treatment escaped to 
the outside, they had already received a lethal dose of DDT in their 
brief period of contact with the treated surfaces as is evidenced by the 
mort^ty records given in table 3. All of the mosquitoes which 
escaped into the window traps on the second day after treatment 
were dead within 3)4 hours. This high mortality of mosquitoes escap- 
ir^ from the treated building continued during the entire 105-day 
posttreatment period. Under comparable conditions, it is evident 
that at least 95 percent, and probably almost 100 percent, of the A. 
gyMrimacvlatus adults entering a DDT-treated b;ulding would receive 
a lethal dose before they could escape, although the percent mortality 
might be somewhat lower in more open structures. It therefore 
appears that most of the mosquitoes which might enter a DDT- 
treated building and feed upon a person with malaria would be killed 
before they could transmit malaria to another person, even though a 
considerable portion might escape from the building before dying. 
Thus, the use of DDT residual sprays should be an effective means of 
breaking the chain of malaria transmission between gametocyte and 
' sporozoite formation. 

Bovtine house-spraying tests . — ^As has been previously pointed out, 
it was difficult to evaluate the effectiveness of the routine house- 
spraying tests. However, some evidence of the repellent effect of 
the DDT sprays may be obtained from the comments of the occu- 
pants, which were summarized in the discussions on residual toxicity. 
From these comments it appears that the DDT sprays largely pre- 
vented mosquito biting for the first week or two after their application. 
Following this there was a gradual increase in the biting rate although 
there was some evidence of partial protection from biting for as long as 
8 or 10 weeks after treatment. These general observations on the 
repellency of DDT residual sprays are in agreement with the results 
of the more' detailed studies carried out in the experimental houses. 
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BEACTION PATOEBN 07 MOSQXTITOIIS TO SBT-TBBATBD SirB7ACBS 

During the course of the experimental house studies, some 10,000 
A. guadnmacrdaitts adults were released in one of the sprayed houses, 
and their reactions to the DDT-treated surfaces were observed (table 
3). Exit traps were kept on the windows to catch the mosquitoes 
which left the house. The pattern of reaction remained rather con- 
stant during the entire 15-week period of posttreatment observation 
and may be summarized as follows: 

1. Within 5 minutes after release during the daytime, approximately 96 per- 
cent of the mosquitoes released are at rest on wfdls and ceiling in the darkest 
comers. 

2. Fifteen to twenty minutes after release, this condition is completely reversed; 
95 percent of the mosquitoes are to be found flying about the room seeking exit. 

3. From 20 minutes to 1 hour after release, the mosquitoes remaining in the 
house become progressively more uncoordinated and fly aiml^ly into the walls 
and floor, sounding like raindrops hitting a roof. 

4. Within 45 to 180 minutes after release, all of the mosquitoes either leave 
the house or are knocked down on the floor. 

5. Of the mosquitoes escaping the house, 95 to 100 percent die within 24 hours, 
the majority dying within 2 to 3 hours. 

Mosquitoes released in the same manner in the control house 
•quickly settled in the darkest comers and remained there throughout 
the day. It is thus evident that the irritant effect of DDT produces a 
complete reversal of the norinal light reactions of A. qvadniruicfdaivs 
adults. 

USB OP DDT AS A' LAPVICIDB 
BOAT DISTBIBUTION OP DDT 

Boats have been used rather extensively by the Authority for apply- 
ing anopheline larvicides in situations where it was not feasible to use 
airplanes. The standard larvicide has been a 9 to 1 mixture of 
kerosene and black oil, usually applied at rates of 25 to 40 gallons per 
acre. The solubility of DDT in kerosene and its high toxicity to 
anopheline larvae suggested its use in boat oiling operations as a 
means of reducing the amount of larvicide required. Accordingly, 
some tests were run with a 2.5-percent solution of DDT in kerosene, 
applied as a mechanical water emulsion with a modihed boat oiling 
unit (J). The tests were run in the fall of 1944 in the Eentudsy 
Reservoir, which was then undergoing its initial impoundage. Un- 
usually high densities of A. guadrirnaeulatus prevailed in the experi- 
mental area, larval counts averaging from about 2 to 8 per square foot. 
In the first test the material was applied at a rate of approximately 
0.6 gallon of the 2.5-percent solution per acre, which was equivalent 
to about 0.1 pound DDT per acre. This treatment gave a veiy 
satisfactory control, ■with the larval kill averagii^ 96 percent. In a 
second test, treatment was made at the rate, of about 0.05 pound DDT 
per acre (0.3 gallon of 2.5-percent solution). At this rate, the control 
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was somewhat spotty, the larval kill ranging from 77 to 9Q percent in 
different parts of the treatment area. It therefore appears that a 
dosage of about 0.1 pound DDT per acre is required for effective con- 
trol of A. quadnmacvlatus larvae when applied by this method. This 
rate of application would result in a decrease of about 98 percent in 
the amount of kerosene used and would thereby effect a considerable 
reduction in the cost of boat oilii^ operations. 


AJBPLANE SISTBIBUXION OP BBT 

Dusts . — During the summers of 1943 and 1944, a series of field tests 
was run to determine the feasibility of applying DDT dust larid- 
cides by means of the Stearman airplanes, used by the Authority to 
distribute paris green for the control of A. ^pmdnrmadatus (£). In 
the initial tests it was foxmd that DDT powder, diluted with soapstone 
at the customary ratio of 1 to 4, produced a very sticky mixture which 
closed in the plane hopper and feU in large chunks. With this 
material, rates of application as high as 2 pounds per acre were required 
for satisfactory control. Under reservoir conditions no residual 
toxicity to A. quadnmacidatus larvae was observed with thia high 
rate of application. When the concentration of DDT was reduced to 
10 percent, more satisfactory results were obtained, but even then 
the dust tended to pack in the hopper and did not discharge freely. 
It was found neceMary to reduce the concentration of DDT to 6 per- 
cent before a satisfactory dusting mixture could be obtained. With 
this low concentration dust, 90 percent larval control was obtained 
oyer 200-foot swaths at actual application rates as low as 0.05 pound 
DDT per acre. The results of five airplane dusting tests are given 
in table 4. 


Tamve 4. Efeetive»Mt of DDT dtisla applied hy Stearman airplane for the control 
' of Anopheles quadrimaculatus larvae, 194S—44 
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Although the 6-percent DDT dust gave very satisfactory results, 
its use was objectionable because the high percentage of inert diluent 
greatly decreased the pay load of the dustii^ plane. Attention was 
therefore shifted to the airplane distribution of liquid solutions of 
DDT. 

Sprays . — ^Following the lead of the Orlando laboratories of the 
United States Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, the first 
DDT larvicidal sprays were applied as oil solutions distributed by a 
Cub airplane fModel J3 with 65-hp. Continental engine). The air- 
plane was eqmpped with a spray unit developed by the Orlando group 
and loaned to the Authority for use in field experiments. Very 
satisfactory anopheline control was obtained with this unit when DDT 
was applied as a 5-percent solution in kerosene or as aqueous emulsions 
at rates of 0.1 to 0.25 poimd per acre (table 5) ; however, the effective 
swath width was never in excess of 40 feet and the pay load was 
severely limited. In an attempt to improve these featoes, attention 
was turned toward the adaptation of the Authority’s Stearman dusters 
for the distribution of larvicidal sprays. One of the reserve gasoline 
tanks located in the top wings was used to hold the DDT solutions. 
A small wind-driven oil pump attached to the landing gear super- 
structiure supplied the necessary pressme, and the spray was discharged 
through seven whirl-disc nozzles located on the trailing edges of the 
lower winp (fig. 4A). This unit proved to be more satisfactory than 
the Cub imit, having a much higher pay load and a greatly iucreased 
swath width. It soon became apparent, however, that for airplane 


Table 6. — Effectiveness of DDT sprays applied by Cub and Steamian airplan^ 
for the control of Anopheles quadrimaculatus larvae, 1944 
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distribution a-solvent was needed which would dissolve a large amount 
of DDT yet would have a h%h boiling point and be of low viscosity. 
Certain polymethylnaphthalenes ® were found to meet these require- 
ments. Fifteen- to forty-percent solutions of DDT in this material 
gave adequate larval control over 200- to 300-foot swaths when applied 
with the Stearman unit.. Larval kills of 90 percent or better were 
obtained at actual treatment rates of less than 0.03 pound of DDT per 
acre. The spray consisted of droplets from 100 to 500 microns in 
diameter which at the rates of application used did not form a com- 
plete surface film. Effective results were also obtained when these 
solutions were applied in the form of water emulsions. 

One objection to the airplane sprays was the fact that they were 
almost invisible. The hi g h visibility of the regular pans green- 
soapstone dust cloud aids the pilot in garbing swath widths and 
determining the distribution of the larvicide. 

Table 5 presents the data obtained from a series of field tests on the 
airplane distribution of larvicidal sprays. 

Thermal aerosols . — In an effort to obtain a finer brealcup of the DDT 
solutions than could be obtained with airplane spraying equipment, 
attention was turned toward the use of exhaust generators to produce 
thermal aerosols. The Orlando laboratories had reported successful 
results with an exhaust generator fitted to a Cub airplane, and it was 
decided to equip in a similar manner one of the Authority’s Stearman 
dusting ships. The first unit consisted of a pipe 4 inches in diameter 
extending 22 feet from the eshaust manifold to the rear of the plane. 
Solutions of DDT in Velsicol were injected into the pipe through 
various types of nozzles. The temperature of the exhaust gases in the 
pipe was about 1,100° F. tHth a mean velocity of about 235 feet per 
second. Using a 26 -percont solution of DDT in Velsicol NR-70 
discharged downstream through a J^-inch jet at the center of the pipe, 
the generator produced a fine aerosol spray in which most of the 
particles were between 15 and 60 microns in diameter. However, a 
sufficient amount of smoke (less than 1 micron in diameter) was pro- 
duced to make the aerosol cloud quite visible {%. 5). 

DDT thermal arerosols distributed with the 4-ihch exhaust generator 
gave very satisfactory control of anopheline larvae, 90-percent kill 
being obtained at actual treatment rates as low as 0.03 pound DDT 
per acre (talde 6), but it produced an objectionable back pressure on 
the airplane en^e. The 4-inch pipe was therefore replaced by a 
6-iiK;h pipe. The temperature of the exhaust gases in this genOTator 
was about 1,000° F. with a mean vdocity of about 105 feet per second, 
li^th the 20-jpercent solution of DDT in Velsicol, the 6-inch generator 
produced dther a pore mnoke or smoke and coarse spray, depending 
im tlm position of, the nozide in the pipe. DDT, thermal aerosols 

» M i w iawtawd by the Y«Mei>l C<iipowaofi, Chlago. HI, . 




A. View of airplane showing the 6" exhaust generator equipped with venturi for distributing thermal 
aerosols. Note also the nozzles along the trailing edge of the lower wing for distributing oil sprays. 



B. Close-up of the venturi section of the exhaust generator. The venturi has an inside throat diameter 

of 2H inches. 


Fioure 4.— Stearman dusting plane equipped for distributing DDT sprays and thermal aerosols. 
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Plate iv 



A. view of aerosol doud iramediardy after being discharged from the airplane. 



Fioure u.— Stearman airplane equipped with venturi exhaust generator distributing BDT thermal 

aerosol. 



Table 6, — 'Mjfectiveness of DDT thortnal aerosols distributed hy airplane for the cordrol of Anopheles quadrimaculatus larvae^ 1944 



1 Made from stock solution of 30 percent DDT in Velsicbl NR-70 mixed In equal parts with water and emulsified with 2 percent Vatsd. 
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applied ■with the 6-iiich generator ga'ye very effective control of ano- 
pheline larvae (table 6), but in general it was not as satisfactory as 
the 4-inch genera'tor. 

In order to retain the low back pressure characteristics of the 6-mch 
generator and yet produce an aerosol with a higher prcentage of drop- 
lets "with diameters in the 5- to 25-micron range, a venturi section was 
fitted to the end of the 6-inch pipe (fig. 4). This ventmu was devel- 
oped by the staff of the National Defense Research Committee Muni- 
tions Development Laboratory of the University of Illinois who 
cooperated ■with the Authority’s' staff in adapting it for use on the 
Stearman dusters and comparing its effectiveness with the straight 
exhaust generators. A report of these cooperative studies, including 
a detailed description of the venturi, has recently been submitted by 
LeTourneau et al. (3). 

Two sizes of venturis were used: (1) a 2.38-inch throat giving a gas 
velocity of about 660 feet per second, and (2) a 1.9-inch throat giving 
a velocity of about 931 feet per second. The smaller venturi gave an 
unsatisfactory spray and developed too much back pressure; the 
larger venturi (2%-inch throat) was therefore adopted for use in 
more extensive tests. Using 20 percent DDT in Velsicol discharged 
through six K«-inch jets, this generator produced an aerosol in 
which over 90 percent (by weight) of the droplets were between 5 and 
100 microns in diameter and some 40 percent were between 5 and 50 
microns in diameter. A small percentage of the material was in the 
size range of smoke particles so that the aerosol doud was quite ■visible 
as it was discharged from the plane (fig. 5 A) . The aerosol was rapidly 
carried to the water surface by the do^wn draft of the plane and pene- 
trated v^etation very effectively (fig. SB). Larval kills of 90 per- 
cent or better were obtained with this unit over swaths as wide as 
300 feet at actual application rates as low as 0.04 pound DDT per 
a(u%. The results of four field tests ■with the venturi generator are 
given in table 6. - 

USE OF nUT AS AN ADTTLTICIDE 

While conductii^ larvicidai experiments ■with DDT thermal aerosols 
attention was also given to the use of these materials as, mosquito 
adulticides since promising results along this linet had been reported 
by the Orlando laboratories and the Office of Scientific Research and 
Devdopment groups from the University of Illinois and Columbia 
University. A smes of field tests was run with the Stearman unit to 
determine the practicability of distributing DDT thermal aerosols by 
airplane for the control of A. gvMdnmaevlatm adults. The criteria 
of ^ectiveiiess were mortality records of mosquitoes cfged in the 
treatment areas and observations of adult A. gmdnmaeulaim in kegs, 
tree holes, and other natural resting places. The results of a series of 
these fidd tests are given in table 7. The data indicate that neither 



Table 7. — JBJfectiveness of DDT thermal aerosols distributed hy airplane for the control of Anoplieles quadrimaculatus adults, 19^^ 
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coarse sprays nor fine screening smokes were as eflFective as the fine- 
spray aerosols in which a large percentage of the droplets was in the 
6- to 50-micron range. This is in agreement with observations of 
Professor V. K. LaMer which show that the optimum droplet size for 
Trin irig ApAfs aegypti adults is with diameters of 10 to 15 microns (S). 

The 6-inch exhaust generator with 2?^-inch venturi appeared to 
be particularly satisfactory for the distribution of DDT thermal aero- 
sols -to control A. guadrimaculattes adults. This unit did not produce 
an objectionable back pressure as did the simple 4-mch generator and 
was highly effective in larvicidal as well as adulticidal operations. 
DDT applied in this manner at dosages of about one-half pound per 
acre appeared to give effective control of adult A. qyadrimacidatus in 
"their dimnal restii^ places. Excellent control of pest mosquitoes 
{Aides and Psorophora) and other biting flies {Chrysops and Tabanvs) 
was also obtained at this rate of application. 

TOXICITY OP DDT TO PISH AND PISH POOD ORGANISMS 

One of the primary considerations involved in the introduction of 
a new mosquito larvicide is its effect upon other forms of wildlife, 
particularly fish and fish food organisms. With this in mind, some 
preliminary observations were made on the effect of DDT on wildlife. 
DDT dusts applied at rates of 0.1 pound DDT per acre gave no 
indication of injury to aquatic organisms other than mosquitoes, but 
.5-percent solutions of DDT in kerosene applied as sprays at rates of 
D.l to 0.25 pound DDT per acre were quite destructive to popula- 
tions of aquatic insects living in close contact with the water surface, 
particularly Hemiptera and Coleoptera. Water boatmen (Corisidae) 
were especially susceptible to the DDT-oil sprays. Actual dipping 
records showed, however, that 20-percent solutions of DDT in Velsicol 
applied as thermal aerosols at rates of about 0.12 poimd DDT per 
acre gave very efficient anopheline control without significant reduc- 
tion of other aquatic organisms, such as mayfly larvae, midge larvae, 
beetle larvae, and water fleas (Cladocera). 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Laboratory and field studies were conducted in the Tennessee 
Valley during 1943 a.nd 1944 to provide information on the use of 
DDT as a r^dual house spray for the control of adult A. guadri- 
macidaius and on its effectiveness as an anopheline larvicide and 
adulticide when applied as a dust, a spray, or a tberma] aerosol. 
The results of these investigations may be summarized briefly as 
follows: 

.1. ch^ber testa kdlcated that the median lethal doaes of DDT for adult 

A. gud^maevlaiva males and females are about 7.0 and 12.0 mg. per 1,000 cubic 
feet, Kspeetivefy, as compa^ with 1.0 and 1.6 mg. of pyrethrins. 
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2. Laboratory observations of wall board sprayed at rates of 40, 200, and 1,000- 
mg, of DDT per square foot showed that there was no significant difference in 
the initial toxicity to adult A. quadrimaculatiis at the different dosages, the per- 
cent mortality being determined primarily by the period of contact. Residual 
toxicity, however, was dependent upon the rate of application, though not directly 
proportional to it; sufficient residual toxicity to produce 100 percent mortality to* 
adults exposed for 60 minutes persisted for 4 to 16 weeks, depending on the dosage. 

3. Wooden nail kegs treated with DDT at rates of 20, 200, and 2,000 mg. 
DDT per square foot retained a high residual toxicity to adult A, quadrimaculatusr 
for 18 to 22 weeks; the exposure time required for a 100 percent knockdown during, 
the first 18 weeks varied from about 1 to 6 hours, depending upon the dosage and 
the age of the treated surface. 

4. Bams treated with DDT at a rate of about 200 mg. DDT per square foot 
remained almost entirely free of flies and mosquitoes for at least 11 weeks. 

5. Unoccupied experimental houses treated with DDT at a rate of about 250^ 
mg. DDT per square foot remained toxic to A. quadrimaculatus adults for at least 
16 weeks; occupied dwellings lost their toxicity more rapidly than unoccupied, 
houses but remained toxic to A. quadrimaculatus for at least 3 months. 

6. The loss of residual toxicity by a DDT-treated surface appeared to be due 
•primarily to the flaking off of DDT crystals. Smooth enameled or papered 
surfaces lost their toxicity more rapidly than rough wooden surfaces. 

7. Observations in kegs, bams, and houses indicated that a DDT-treated 
surface exerts its repellent action as an irritant after the mosquitoes have been 
in actual contact with it for a short period; DDT residual sprays did not keep 
A. quadrimaculatus adults from entering houses, but they did prevent biting for a- 
week or two and gave partial protection for as long as 8 or 10 weeks. Ninety- 
five to one hundred percent of the mosquitoes which escaped from a treated 
house had received a lethal dose of DDT before they left. 

8. The pattern of reaction of A. quadrimaculatus adults to DDT-treated 
surfaces remained rather constant over a period of 15 weeks following treatment.. 
Exposure to DDT surfaces completely reversed the normal light reactions of the 
mosquitoes, making them positively phototropio. 

9. Solutions of 2.6 percent DDT in kerosene gave effective control of anopheline 
larvae when applied by boat oiling units a,t rates of approximately 0.1 pound DDT 
per acre, thereby making possible a reduction of about 98 percent in the amount 
of kerosene normally used. , 

10. DDT had to be diluted with 95 percent soapstone before a satisfactory 
airplane dusting mixture was obtain^. With this mixture 90 percent control 
of A, quadrimaculatus larvae was obtained over 200-foot swaths at actual treat- 
ment rates as lov^ as 0.05 pound per acre. 

11. Certain polymethylnaphthalenes (Velsicols) having a high solubility for 
DDT and a high boiling point were found to be ideal solvents for making liquid 
solutions of DDT to be applied by airplane- 

12. Stearman airplanes proved to be more satisfactory for applying DDT 
larvicidal sprays than Cub airplanes because of their greater pay load and in- 
creased swath width. Fift^n- to twenty-percent solutions of DDT in VelsicoL 
applied with the Stearnaan unit at actual treatment rates as low as 0.03 pound 
DDT per acre gave at least a OO-percent kill of A^ quadrimaculatus larvae over 
swath widths of 200 to 300 feet. 

13. A Stearman airplane was equipped with various types of exhaust generators- 
for producing thermal aerosols from concentrated solutions of DDT in VelsicoL 
The most satisfactory was one having a terminal venturi section with a 2J4-inch 
throat. Thermal aerosols distributed with this unit at actual treatment rates* 
as low as 0.04 pound DDT per acre gave at least 90-i>ercent kills of anopheline 
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larvae over swaths as wide as 300 feet. Excellent control of A. quadrimaculatm 
adults in their diurnal resting places was also obtained with this unit at applica- 
tion rates of about 0.5 pound DDT per acre. 

14. DDT dusts and thermal aerosols gave no evidence of injury to fisK’^or 
other aquatic organisms when applied by airplane at rates of 0.1 pound DDT 
per acre. Five-percent solutions of DDT in kerosene applied at rates of about 
0.25 pound DDT per acre were quite destructive to aquatic insects living in close 
contact with the water surface, particularly Hemiptera and Cdleoptera. 
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COMMISSIONED CORPS OP PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE TO 
BE BRANCH OP ARMED FORCES 

The commissioned corps of the United States Public Health Service 
win become a branch of the land and naval forces of the United States 
under an executive order signed by President Truman on June 21. 
The order will be effective July 29 for the duration of the war. 

Administration of the Public Health Service is not affected by the 
executive order. The Service continues to operate as a part of the 
Federal Security Agency. Public Health Service officers will be sub- 
ject to the Articles for the Government of the Navy, with authority 
conferred by the Articles and by law on the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Commander of a fleet vested in the Federal Security Administrator 
and the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service. Officers of 
the Public Health Service on' detail to the Army and Na'vy, however,, 
win continue to be governed by the laws of the service to which they 
are assigned. 

Under the executive order, commissioned officers of the Service ■will 
be subject to the same discipline and obligations and ■wUl have the same 
status as members of the Army, the Navy, and the Coast Guard. 
Their postwar status •will be the same as that of aU other veterans. 
The order also establishes uniformity in discipline and benefits among 
Public Health Service commissioned personnel. Up to the present, 
commissioned officers detailed to the Army, Navy, and Coast Guard, 
and all officers serving overseas have received full military benefits 
under the Public Health Service Act of 1944. The remainder of the 
corps has been entitled to only limited benefits. As a result, detail has 
determined the military status of Public Health Service officers, 
although the officers have no control over their detail, but perform the 
duties assigned them. 

The commissioned corps totals 3,175, and is made up of physicians, 
dentists, sanitary engineers, pharmacists, scientists, and nurses. A 
large number of medical officers are engaged in direct care for the 
military forces. Practically all members of the corps are assigned to 
duties which have arisen directly out of the war effort. Therfe is no 
enlisted persoimel in the Public Health Ser^ce. 

Since 1902, the President of the United States has been authorized 
by Congre® to call upon the Public Health Service for direct mili- 
tary duty in tune of threatened or actual war. In World' War 
officers of the Service were made a part of Ihe militaiy fcspces by 
executive order. This, action resulted from the realization that the 
dose relationdiip betwen the Service ^d tihe miHtary f^es-ia h^t 
limited to individual oflicera detailed to the armed s^rvicee, 
extends to the Public Health Service as a whole. , 

The Public Health Service operates the medical service of the 
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Coast Guard in times of peace and war. The relationship of this 
service to the personnel of the Coast Guard is identical to the medical 
service supplied by the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of the Navy 
to Navy personnel. 

The text of the Executive Order of June 21, 1945, follows: 

EXECUTIVE ORDER 

DECLABING THE CNMMISSIONED C0EP8 OP THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE TO BE A 
MILITARY SERVICE AND PRESCRIBING REGULATIONS THEREFOR 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 216 of the Public Health 
Service Act, approved July 1, 1944, 68 Stat. 691; Title I of the First War Powers 
Act, approved December 1, 1941, 65 Stat. 838; and as President of the United- 
States and Commander in Chief, I hereby declare the commissioned corps of 
the Public Health Service to be a military service and a, branch of the land and 
navjd forces of the United States during the period of the present war. The 
commissioned corps of the Public Health Service dujing such period shall be 
subject to the Articles for the Government of the Navy to the extent prescribed 
in the following regulations: 

1. The Articles for the Government of the Navy are hereby adapted to apply 
to oflScers of the commissioned corps of the Public Health Service in the same 
maimer and to the same extent as they apply to commissioned ojfecers of the 
Navy under like circumstances. 

2. Any member of the commissioned corps of the Public Health Service who 
violates any provision of the Articles for the Government of the Navy shall be 
subject to trifd and punishment as prescribed therein. The authority conferred 
by the Articles for the Government of the Navy upon the Secretary of the Navy 
with respect to the convening of general courts-martial and courts of inquiry, 
the review of their proceedinp and the confirmation, remission, mitigation, and 
execution of sentences of general courts-martial shall be vested in the Federal 
Security Administrator, and the authority conferred by law for such purposes 
upon the commander in chief of a fleet or squadron and other officers of the 
Navy shall be vested in the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service. The 
authority to convene a general court-martial or court of inquiry may not be 
delegated to any other officer of the Public Health Service. 

3. The general courts-martial and courts of inquiry convened pursuant to this 
authority shall have the same powers and authority as other general courts- 
martial and courts of inquiry under the Articles for the Government of the Navy. 
The provision of Article 7 thereof shall apply in carrying out sentences of imprison- 
ment and hard labor. 

4. Commissioned officers of the Public Health Service now or hereafter detailed 
for duty with the Army, Navy, or Coast Guard shall be subject to the laws for 
the government of the service to which detailed as now prescribed by law. In the 
initiation, prosecution, and completion of disciplinary action, including remission 
or mitigation of punishments for any offense wMch has been or may be committed 
by any commissioned officer of the Public Health Service while detailed for duty 
with the Army, Navy, or Coast Guard, the jurisdiction shall depend upon and ^ 
in accordance with the laws and regulations applicable to the Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard, or Public Health Service, as the case may be, whichever has juris- 
diction of the person of the offender at the various stages of such action: Provided^ 
That any punishment imposed and executed in accordance with the provisions 
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of this paragraph shall not exceed that to which the offender was liable at the 
time of the commission of the offense. 

5. Naval Courts and Boards, 1937 and modifications or revisions thereof, shall 
govern the conduct of general courts-martial and courts of inquiry in the Public 
Health Service. 

6. This order shall be published in the Federal Register and shall be effective 
on and after the thirtieth day following the date of such publication. 

The White House, June 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JUNE 9, 1945 


[From the Weekly Mortality Index, issued by the Bureau of i;he Census, Department of Commerce] 


• 

Week ended 
June 9, 1945 

Correspond- 
ing week, 1944 

Data for 93 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths 

8,890 

8,360 

Average for 3 prior years 

8,588 

216,604 

677 

Total deaths, first 23 weeks of year 

222,122 

618 

DAftths undflr 1 yAar of age ’ _ __ __ 

Average for 3 prior years 

605 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 23 weeks of year 

14,174 

67,354,290 
13, 195 
10.2 

14,396 

66,602,953 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

PftlioiAS in fnroA , _ ’ _ , ^ 

NnmhAr of dftath __ _ _ _ _ _ 

^^147 

8.8 

Death filftims par l.flflfl pflUftfAS in foroft, ntinnfll rfttA... __ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 23 weeks of year, annual rate 

10.9 

10.7 







PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 

UNITED STATES 

REPOETS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED JUNE 16, 1945 
^ Summary 

Orly a slight increase occurred during the week in the incidence of 
poliomyditis. A total of 96 cases was reported, as compared with 
92 last week and a 5-year (1940-44) median of 42. Only 4 States 
reported more than 5 cases each (last week’s figures in parentheses)— 
Texas 37 (42), New York 10 (11), Alabama 8 (2), and South Caro- 
lina 7 (3). Of the total of 999 cases reported to date, as compared 
with 657 for the same period last year and a 5-year median of 646, 
198 were reported in Texas, 175 in New York, and 77 in California. 
Of the total of 602 cases reported during the 13-week period since 
March 17, the week of lowest reported incidence this year, 182 
occurred in Texas, 78 in New York, and 41 in California. 

A total of 133 cases of meningococcus meningitis was reported 
currently as compared with 143 for last week, 246 for the corre- 
sponding week last year, and a 5-year median of 64. Only 2 States 
reported more than 7 cases each (last week’s figures in parentheses) — 
New York 18 (21), and Illinois 14 (10). The total to date this year 
is 5,151, as compared with 11,443 and 11,431, rrapectively, for the 
corresponding periods of the epidemic years of 1944 and 1943. The 
median number for the corresponding periods of the past 5 years is 
1,855. 

Cumulative totals for certain other diseases for the first 24 weeks 
of the year (figures for the corresponding period of last year in paren- 
theses) are as follows: Totals above last year's Jigures — Diphtheria 
6,347 (5,251), dysentery (all forms) 13,996 (10,229), leprosy 19 (15), 
Eocky Mountain spotted fever 113 (110), tularenoia 376 (268), 
endemic typhus fever 1,364 (1,198), undulant fever 2,177 (1,484), 
whooping cough 60,055 (43,418). Totals lower than last year's 
Jfgtires— Anthrax 18 (19), infectious encephalitis 166 (265), influenxa 
65,147 (334,511), measles 83,539 (562,959), scarlet fever 123,662 
(138,084), smallpox 235 (259), typhoid and paratyphoid fever 
1,507 (1,900). 

Deaths recorded during the week in 92 large cities of the United 
States aggregated 8,807, c^s conapared with 8,852 last week, 8,267 for 
the corresponding week last year, and 8,152 for the 3-year (1942-44) 
SVM^. The total for the year to date is 224,692, as compared 
wim 229,646 for the same period last year. 

( 77 ?) 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended June 16, 
1946, and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 and 5-year median 

In these tables a zero indicates a definite report, while leaders imply that, although none was reported, 
cases may have occurred. 


Influenza Measles m^^ow^ 


Me- 
dian 

1940- 1 June I June 1 1940- 
44 



i New Turk Oity only. 

> Period ended earlier i^ban Saturday. 


ooH>odooo 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended June 16, 
194d, and comparison with corresponding week o/ 1944 ctrwi 5~year median — Con. 


Poliomyelitis 



Typhoid and para- 
t^hold fever * 


M 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 

Khode Island 

Connecticut 


MIDDLE ATLAimC 

New York 10 3 

New Jersey 2 0 

Pennsylvania 2 1 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 



- ctwu ouueu oiujJHu buiui onutfuay . 



118 


M07 11.900 I 2,087 


123,6621 188. 084’80. 688 1 235 1 280 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for ike week ended June 16 ^ 
194Sj and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 and 5-year median — Con. 


Whooping cough 


Week ended June 16, 1946 



* Period ended earlier thfm Saturday. 

* Delayed report: M&ryland 1 case. 


1 6 - 7 ear median, l94(Ht4. 
Psittaeosif; Peimsylyania 1 qase. 
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WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

City reports for week ended June 9, IQJfi 


This table lists the reports from 88 cities of more than 10,000 population distributed throughput the 
United States, and represents a cross section of the current urban incidence of the diseases Included in the 
table. 



Diphtheria cases 


B 


ii 

O) 

I 

•a 

03 

1 

S 

I 

1 

£ 

1 

y 

i 


P 

1 

Cases 

a 


|i 

g 


0 

1 

1 

1 

s 

o*5 

H 

I 

NEW ENGLAND 













Maine: 

Portland 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

New Hampshire: 
ronnnrd- .r 

0 

0 


0 




0 

m 

0 

0 


Vermont: 

Parra _ _ 

0 

0 


0 



HI 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Massachusetts: 

Poston ^ 

0 

0 


0 

HI 

4 

14 

0 

65 

0 

0 

54 

Pall Pfrar 

0 

0 


0 

^Hira 

0 

1 

() 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Springfield 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

“V^orcester 

0 

0 


0 



4 

0 

11 

0 

0 

6 

Rhode Island: 

ProvidanoA 

0 

0 


0 

HI 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

16 

Connecticut: 

Pridgaport. 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

■1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Hartford 

0 

0 


0 

32 

0 


0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

New Haven.... 

0 

0 


0 

1 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 

Buffalo 

0 

0 


0 

6 

1 

4 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

New York 

5 

0 

2 

2 

87 

11 

50 

4 

248 

0 

4 

72 

Rochester.. 

0 

0 


1 

21 

1 

3 

2 

16 

0 

2 

12 

Syracuse 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

34 

New JerseT: 

Carndpn _ _ _ 

1 

0 


0 

6 

0 

1 

m 

3 

6 


0 

Newark 

0 

0 ' 

1 

0 

6 

0 

6 


17 

0 


9 

Trpnton . _ _ _ . 

0 

0 


0 

3 

0 



1 

0 


5 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

2 

0 


0 

469 

4 

24 


■1 

0 


82 

Pittahnrgh . 

0 

0 


0 

2 

4 

5 


31 

0 



Raading 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

1 



0 



EAST NORTH CEKTEAL 











Ohio* 

Cincinnati 

0 

0 


1 

9 

0 

4 



0 



Clevpland 

2 

0 

1 

0 

15 

4 

8 


mm 




Colnmhns 

0 

0 


0 

2 

0 

2 

Hi 

mn 

0 

0 


Indiana: 

Fort Wayna 

0 

u 


0 

0 

0 

m 

0 

3 


0 

0 

Indianapolis _ ^ 

1 

0 


0 

15 

0 

4 

0 

14 

1 


0 

5 

Sonth Pand 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

Terre Hante 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 


1 

OR 

Illinois; 

Chicaeo ^ 

1 

0 


0 


11 

u 

29 

■1 

105 

2 

1 

Sprln^eld 

0 

0 


0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Michigan: 

■Hetroft 

7 

1 


0 

141 

1 

4 

0 

79 

24 

0 

0 

12 

2 

Flint 

0 

0 


0 

7 

0 

1 

n 

u 

0 

0 

Grand Rapida 

0 

0 


0 

4 . 

0 


Hi 

9 

0 

1 

Wisconsin; 

Fennaha 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

■ 

2 

61 

6 

0 

0 

2 

Mflwankaa . _ 

0 

0 


0 

2 

2 

Hi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Raeinp . . _ _ 

0 

0 


0 


0 

HI 

Hi 

0 

5 

finperlor . 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

HJ 


0 

0 

0 

g 

WEST NOSTH CBNTBil. 













Minnesota: 

Dnlnth 

0 

0 


0 

0 

■ 



9 

Q 

g 

Q 

Mlnnpanolis 

0 

0 


0 

12 

2 


hI 

36 

4 

Q 

g 

9 

St-Pa^_ 

1 

0 


0 



hI 

n 

n 


Missooii: 

ganaaa City _ 

0 

0 


1 

12 

1 


5 

■ 

7 

n 

■ 

o 

St.Jflmph . _ 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Q 

5 

Q 

Hi 


St Lodi 

1 

0 

4 

1 

14 

5 

4 

0 

91 

n 

H 

IK 
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WEST NORTH CENTRAL— 

continued 


Nebraska; 

Omedia 

insas: 

Topeka 

Wichita 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Delaware: 

Wflmington- 
Maryland: 


Cumberland 

Frederick 

District of Columbia; 

Washington 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Kichmond 

Roanoke 

West Vlrglida: 

Wheeling 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem.-- 
South Carolina: 

Charleston 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida: 

Tampa — 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Tennessee; 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama: 

Birmingham... 
Mobile 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


1 0, 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 


1 1 

1 0 
0 1 


3 0 15 0 

0 0 4 0 

2 0 6 0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

2 






0 0 5 

0 0 0 

0 0 1 

0 0 0 


Arkansas: 

Little Rock... 
liouisiana: 

New Orleans. 
Shreveport— - 
Texas: 

Dallas 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio.. 


MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

Bmings-.i 

Great Falls 

Helena 

Missoula 

Idaho: 

Boise 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo— 

Utah: 

Salt Lake Oltv. 




0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

2 

4 



0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

IS 

1 ; 

9 
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City repofiB for week ended J une P, ^Jontinued 



i 3-year average, 1940-42. 
i !^year medim, 1940^. 

JDyienterUt am<6jc.— Cases: New York 3; Detroit l; St. Louis l; Los Angeles 1. 

JOysenterv, fto^iflry.—Cases: Buffalo % New York 13; Detroit, 1; Charleston, S. C., 30. 

Dy*«Uery, unspecmed.— Cases: Baltimore 1; Richmond 1; San Antonio, 27. 

Typhus feter,endemic.^Ci&e&: Wilminrton, N. C., 1; Savannah 3; Tampa 1; Birmingham 3; Mobile 2; 
New Orleans 1; Shreveport 1; Dallas 1; Houston 3; San Antonio 1. 


Rates {annual ham) per lOQfiOO population, hy geographic groups, for the 88 cities 
in the preceding table {estimated population, 1943, 34,389,700) 



New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 

West South Central 

Mountain.. 

Padfio I-.I 


0.0 

0.0 

0.6 

ao 

0.0 

0.0 


0.0 

0.0 


a3 



0.0 

1.4 

0.6 

8.0 

1.7 
5.9 
2.0 

127.1 

4.7 


0.0 

1.4 

0.6 

4.0 

0.0 

17.7 

2.9 

7.9 
3.2 




TotaL. 


6.1 


4.6 


2.0 


103 
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TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 
Panama Canal Zone 

Notijiable diseases — April During the month of April 1946, 

certain notifiable diseases’lwere reported in the Panama Canal Zone 
and terminal cities as follows: 


Disease 

Panama 

Colon 

Oanal Zone 

Outside the 
Zone and te^ 
minal cities 

Total 


Oases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Chii^enpox.. 

14 




11 


2 


27 


Diphtheria 

6 






6 


Dysentery: 

Amebic 

5 




1 


6 

1 

12 

1 

■Ranillftry 

1 


1 


1 


2 


5 


Leprosy........,—. 






2 

1 


1 

2 

Malaria 1 

6 




48 

1 

72 

3 

126 

4 






7 


1 

8 


Paratvoboid fflver^ 



1 


1 




2 




4 


2 

13 

1 



>13 

7 





1 

mmm 


1 

Tuberdilosls 


16 


2 

9 

1 

■■■■1 

8 

>9 

27 

Typhoid fever 


2 




1 

3 

VJfhnnplTig miigh . 




i 

i 




>1 

1 











1 19 recurrent cases, 
a In the Canal Zone only. 
















FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 


Provinces — Comw/unicable diseases — Week ended May 26, 1945. 
DuriBg the week ended May 26, 1945, cases of certain communicable 
diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of 
Canada as follows: 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Que- 

bec 

On- 

tario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Al- 

berta 

British 

Colum- 

bia 

Total 

Chlckenpox— 


38 

1 

239 

231 

■9 

11 

49 

95 

711 



9 

5 

37 

4 





61 

_ __ _ 








i 

1 

OfliTTiftn Tn<»Asl(|»s _ _ 


1 


S 

41 

5 

" 3 

23 

66 

136 

TnflnpnrA 


63 



67 

2 



61 

193 

Measles 


6 


146 


37 

66 

49 

359 

893 

Meningitis, menlngoooc- 
cos - 




3 

3 



1 

2 

9 

Mumps 


4 


182 

87 

23 

8 

87 

29 


Pnliomyelftls 




1 

1 





1 

Soviet fever 


2 

U 

73 i 


16 

4 

28 

17 1 

214 

Tuberculosis (all forms).. 


3 

4 

97 

39 

11 

4 

11 

76 

244 

Typhoid and pazat^hoid 
fever 



12 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

17 

Undulant fever .. 




6 





8 

9 

Venereal diseases: 
Gonorrhea 


13 

5 

73 

124 

48 

22 

39 

62 

376 

Syphilis 


« 11 

4 


69 

9 

4 

5 

22 

231 

Whooping cough-... 


8 


193 

42 


5 


9 

267 









JAMAICA 

Noiijiable diseases— 4 meks ended June 2, During the 4 

weeks ended June 2, 1945, cases of certain notifiable diseases were 
reported in Kingston, Jamaica, and in the island outside of Kingston, 
as follows: 


Disease 

Kings- 

ton 

Other 

localities 

Disease 

Kings- 

ton 

Other 

localities 

CerebEosplnal meningitis 

1 


Leprosy 


4 

flhiftlTAnpnT 

26 

41 

Tuberculosis 

43 

64 

Diphtheria 

7 

2 

Typhoid fever.. 

g 

114 

Dysanivy 

7 

8 

Typhus fever 

2 

1 

Erysipelas-.-. 

2 

1 
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Jill? 6, 1945 


bepoets of cholera, plague, smallpox, typhus fever, and 

YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Note.— Except in cases of unusual incidence, only those places are Included which had not previou^y 
reported any of the above-named diseases, except yellow fever, during the current year. All reports of 
yellow fever are published currently. 

A tat>le showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published in the Pubuc 
Health Reports for the last Friday of each month. 

(Few reports are available from the Invaded countries of Europe and other nations .in war zones.) 

Plague 

Morocco {French). — ^For the period May 26-31, 1945, 72 cases of 
plague were reported in French Morocco. 

Peru. — During the month of April 1945, plague was reported in 
Peru by Departments as follows: Ica, 1 case, 1 death; Libertad, 2 
cases; Lima, 2 cases; Piura, 1 case. One case of suspected plague was 
also reported in' the Department of Cajamaroa, Peru. 

Smallpox 

Sudan (French). — For the period May 21-31, 1945, 110 cases of 
smallpox were reported in French Sudan. 

Typhus Fever 

Iraq. — For the week ended June 9, 1945, 13 cases of typhus fever 
were reported in Iraq. 

Mexico — Nuevo Laredo. — A telegraphic report dated June 19, 1945, 
states that 18 oases of endemic typhus fever with 1 death have oc- 
curred in Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. 

Morocco (French). — For the period May 25-31, 1945, 246 cases of 
typhus fever, including 8 cases in Casablanca and 2 cases in Babat, 
were reported in Fr'ench Morocco. 

For the week ended June 9, 1946, 66 cases of typhus fever 
were reported in Turkey, including 1 case in Adana, 3 cases in Istan- 
bul, and 6 cases in Zonguldak. . 

YeUovr Fever 

(foU Coast — Takoradi. — On June 8, 1945, 1 fatal case of yellow 
fever was reported in Takoradi with the place of onset as Nsuta, 
Gold Coast. 
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COURT DECISION ON PUBLIC HEALTH 

HoUk—regvhtim—iAiha.maa Supreme Court; (My of Texarkana, 
V. Braehfidd, 183 S.W.2d 304; decided October 23, 1944, as amended 
on denial of rehearing December 4, 1944.) In this case one of the 
conclusions reached by the Supreme Court of Arkansas «^as that a 
city of the first class in the State had, under an 1885 statute (Pope’s 
Digest, section 9944), the power to regulate hotels, the limit of the 
power being the protection of the morals, health, and safety of the 
city. In this connection the court cited in its opinion a later statute 
(Act 210 of 1917) whidi empowered the State board of health to 
promulgate sanitary rules for hotels and to hare some form] of in- 
spection. While, according to the court, such 1917 law did not take 
away from firsWass cities the power over hotels as allowed by 
section 9944, it was pointed out that the rules and inspections made 
by the State board of health, within the scope of the purpose in view 
when the 1917 act was passed, were superior to any municipal reg- 
ulation, since the State board of health authority was the latest 
legislative expression. 

The court referred to an Indiana case in which the supreme court 
of that State pointed out that the action of the State legislature in 
empowering the State board of health to regulate tourist courts did 
not take away from a municipality the right also to establish reason- 
able r^ulations for the protection of the health and safety of the 
municipality’s citizens so long as the municipal regulations were not 
contrary to the State board of health regulations. Said the Arkansas 
Supreme Court: “We subscribe to the same holding.” 

X 
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OmSION OF POBUC HEALTH METHODS 
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The Public Health Repobts, first published in 1878 under authority of an 
act of Congress of April 29 of that year, is issued weekly by the United States 
Public Health Service through the Division of Public Health Methods, pursuant 
to the following authority of law: United States Code, title 42, sections 241, 245, 
247; title 44, section 220. 

It contains (1) current information regarding the prevalence and geographic 
distribution of communicable diseases in the United States, insofar as data are 
obtainable, and of cholera, plague, smallpox, typhus fever, yellow fever, and other 
important communicable diseases throughout the world; (2) articles relating to 
the cause, prevention, and control of disease; (3) other pertinent information 
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ance with the law, to health officeis, members of boards or departments of health, 
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STUDIES IN CONNECTION WITH THE SELECTION OF A 
SATISFACTORY CULTURE MEDIUM FOR BACTERIAL AIR 
SAMPUNGi 

By Hot Scenbiter, Bacteriologiat, John E. Dunn, Surgeon, and Barbara H. 

Caminita, Assistant Bacteriologist, United States PvMic Health Service 

INTRODUCTION 

During the past decade interest has heen revived and marked 
progress attained in the study of air-home infections. The revival 
of interest in this field has been stimulated by the development of 
the air centrifuge (1) as a new practical method for the quantitative 
bacteriologic examination of the air, and by the recognition of the 
role played by droplets, droplet nuclei {S, S, 4), and dust (5, 6, 7, 8) 
in transmission of air-borae infection (5). Extensive studies have 
been conducted on the three principal phases of the problem of air- 
borne infection: (1) Establishment of an index of bacterial air pollu- 
tion (S, 9, 10, 11, 12 j IS, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18); (2) methods of air sam- 
pling, i. e., detection of bacterial air pollution {20, 21) ; and (3) physical 
and chemical methods of rendering air noninfcctious, i, e., control of 
air-bome infection (5, 19). The results ‘presented herein are part 
of a series of studies now in progress on all three phases of the problem. 

In the detection of air pollution most attention has been given to 
the development of sampling devices {20, 21) and comparison of their 
efficiency without adequate consideration of the factors involved in 
the selection of satisfactory culture media for this purpose. The 
culture medium employed for bacterial air sampling should. be espe- 
cially favorable to the growth of the micro-organisms which are of 
particular s^nificance in the atmospheres to be investigated. In 
sampling the ah of food and beverage manufacturing plants, for 
example, the culture medium employed should be seleetiye for yeasts, 
molds, or other r^tant spoilage types of micro-organisms eco- 
nomically important to that industry. 

Since respiratory tract infections constitute the predominant type 
of air-bome diseases, it wotild seem logical to select a culture medium 

1 From the Industrie^ HYgienfi Xtesearch Laboratory^ National Institute ot Health., Presented befwe , 
the Laboratory Section of the American Public Health. Ask>ciation at the Seventy-third Annual 
inNewYork,N. Y., Oet.5,1944. , ‘ 

( 789 ) 
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capable of demonstrating the greatest diversity and incidence of 
micro-organisms from the respiratory tract. However, the majority 
of the workers in this field have employed only so-called nutrient agar 
or meat infusion agar with or without the addition of blood. Occa- 
sionally the use of selective media has been reported for this purpose 
(9, 16, 17, 18, 23, 24 , 25, 26, 29), or for the isolation of Streptococcus 
sdisarius from other sources {22, 27, 28, SO), but, except for a few 
instances, formulae for the exact composition of these media were 
not given. Unless the exact composition of a medium, as well as 
the exact designation of each ingredient, particularly the peptones, is 
known, that medium caimot be used by other investigators hoping 
to obtain comparable results or to duplicate their own results. 

It is felt therefore that the type of culture mediuna employed in 
bacterial air sampling is of fundamental importance and that it should 
meet the following requirements: (1) Possess selectivity for fastidious 
micro-organisms from the respiratory tract, (2) inhibit nonsignificant 
saprophytes which interfere with accurate bacterial counts, and (3) 
have a standard composition, thus enabling other workers to employ 
identical culture media under similar conditions. 

The experimental studies included in this report were undertaken 
in a search for such a medium as well as to obtain more information 
on some of the factors which influence the selection of the medium. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Bacterial air pollution may be evaluated in two ways: (1) On the 
basis of total numbers of bacteria present and (2) on the basis of the 
presence of one type of organism considered to be an index of pollu- 
tion, much as the coliform group of bacteria is used a^s an index of 
water pollution. 

The method may consist in collecting air samples directly on a solid 
culture medium by means of an impingement device (21), or with an 
atomizing device (21) by means of which air is introduced into a liquid 
substrate which is later plated on a solid medium or is redistributed 
by the dilurion method into a series of sterile tubes for incubation. 
In the latter procedme, the incidence of a given type of micrO'^rgan- 
ism is determined on the ba^ of most probable numbers followed by 
confirmation of colonies on a selective solid medium (16). While 
this latter method is entirely valid and has certain advantages from 
the staindiwint of accuracy, it is not so well adapted for field work or 
for qui<^ results; Since the use of solid media has a wider field of 
application, this type of media only will be considered in this study, 

(^rdon (5) in 1902-03 proposed the hypothesis and ofiered sup- 
pqrtiye evidence that air contamination by humans consists primarily 
of micro-<»^anisms prevalent in the upper re^iratory tract, namely, 
sfareptooocci, and particularly ,8tr. sditarius. He suggested the 
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utilization of this organism as an index of human air pollution. 
Gordon’s work has been corroborated by subsequent workers (fO, 11 y 
ISy ISy 14, 15 y 16 y 17 y 18). 

Comparison of media for the isolation and growth of streptococci and 
other air-home organisms. — Since a comparatively limited number of 
studies have been reported on the development of selective culture 
media for the detection of nasopharyngeal contamination of the air, 
it was decided to preface this investigation with a comparison of 
media recommended or known to be adapted to this purpose. 

Twelve media used for air sampling by previous investigators (17, 
BSy ^4y ^5y 26 y 31) y Or knowu to be particularly favorable to the growth 
of streptococci {28) were examined by plating suitable dilutions of 
test organisms as follows: 

Sixteen- to eighteen-hour neopeptone broth ^ cultures of Sir. salivarius No. 
7961 or No. 7996, American Tj^e Culture Collection, Streptococcus pyogenes and 
Streptococcus viridansy National Institute of Health, Staphylococcus albusy United 
States Food and Drug Administration, and a sporulating bacillus isolated from 
the air were diluted 1 : 100 in sterile physiological saline and a loopful of this 
dilution was plated in duplicate on each test medium plus 5 percent sterile de- 
fibrinated sheep blood. Plates were incubated 40 hours at 37® C. and examined 
at 24 and 40 hours for number and size of colonies. 

The media tested were: 

Tryptose agar (31). — Bacto-tryptose, 20 gm,; NaCl, 6 gm.j bacto-dextrose, 1 
gm.; bacto-agar, 25 gm.; distilled water, 1,000 ml.; pH, 6.9. This medium is 
recommended for the cultivation of pathogenic organisms, especially Brucella and 
the streptococci. 

Tryptose agar without dextrose, — Omit dextrose from above formula. 

Beef heart hormone agar. — Beef heart infusion, 1,000 ml. (from 500 gm. beef 
heart per liter); neopeptone, Difco, 10 gm.; NaCl, 5 gm.; bacto-agar, 25 gm.; 
pH 7.4--7.5. This medium was used by Torrey and Lake {17) to recover strepto- 
cocci from air. 

Mdtose agar, — Neopeptone, Difco, 10 gm.; NaCl, 8.5 gm.; glucose, 0.5 gm.; 
bacto-agar, 25* gm.; maltose, 10 gm.; distilled water, 1,000 ml.; pH 7.6. This 
medium was recommended by Simmons and Wilson {tee) as a presumptive test 
medium for jS-hemolytic streptococci. 

Garrod*s medium (23,24, 25). — Baoto-beef extract, 3 gm.; bacto-peptone, 1 gm.; 
potassium tellurite, 0.5 gm.; crystal violet, 0.002 gm. ; bacto-agar, 25 gm.; distilled 
water, 1,000 ml.; pH 7.4. This is an approximation of the medium which 
Garrod called “ox-heart extract peptone agar.” He added 5 percent horse blood 
to the medium. 

Garrod* 8 medium with salicin (23). — Same formula as above but with 10 gm. 
of salicin added per liter. 

Veal infusion agar. — Veal infusion, 1,000 ml. (from 500 gm. ground lean veal) ; 
bacto-peptone, 10 gm.; NaCl, 5 gm.; bacto-agar, 25 gm.; pH 7.3. This is a me- 
dium commonly used as a blood agar base for isolating streptococci from milk. 

Purple lactose agar. — Beef infusion, 1,000 ml. (from 500 gm. beef per liter) ; 
bacto-peptone, 5 gm.; bacto- lactose, 10 gm.; bacto-agar, 25 gm.; bacto-brom- 
cresol purple, 0.025 gm.; pH 6.8. This medium was tested to see whether it was 
suitable for the growth of acid-producing streptocoocL 

> Meat Infusion, 1,000 ml. from fiOO gzn. meat; neopeptone, Difoo, 10 gm.; NaOl, 5 gm.; pH» 7.4db- 
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Nutrient agar, ^percent (31). — Bacto-beef extract, 3 gm.; bacto-peptone, 
5 gm.; NaCl, 8.0 gm. ; bacto-agar, 25 gm.; distilled water, 1,000 ml.; pH 6.4. 

Meat infusion agar. — Meat infusion, 1,000 ml. (from 500 gm. meat); bacto- 
peptone, 5.0 gm.; NaCl, 8.5 gm.; bacto-agar, 18 gm.; pH 6.8. Ordinarily beef 
would be employed but for this medium only horse meat was available. It 
proved to be satisfactory. 

Hose and Georges medium (28). — Proteose peptone, Difco, 5 gm.; bacto-yeast 
extract, 5 gm.; bacto-beef extract, 3 gm.; glucose, CP, 10 gm.; sodium azide 
(1 percent aqueous), 20 ml.; distilled water 1,000 ml.; pH 7.2. The sodium azide 
was made up separately, sterilized, and added to the medium just before use. 
For these studies the medium was modified by the addition of 18 gm. bacto-agar 
per liter. This medium was recommended for recovery of Sir. salivarius from 
eating utensils. 

Proteose extract agar. — Proteose peptone No. 3, Difco, 20 gm.; bacto-beef ex- 
tract, 3 gm. ; bacto-yeast extract, 3 gm.; malt extract, Difco, 3 gm.; bacto-dextrose, 
5 gm.; NaCl, 8.5 gm.; bacto-agar, 25 gm.; pH 6.8. This is a modification of a 
medium submitted to this laboratory for experimental testing by the Difco Labora- 
tories, Inc., Detroit, Mich. It was labelled “Anaerobe Medium with Dextrose” 
and, according to the Difco Laboratories, it had been developed for the growth of 
fastidious anaerobic micro-organisms to which it was particularly well adapted. 
It also tad been found to be an excellent medium for strict and facultative aerobes. 

The original ''anaerobe medium with dextrose/^ containing only 
0.1 gm. of agar per liter and no sodium chloride, was found to support 
an excellent growth of streptococci. It was modified by the addition 
of more agar and of NaCl to prevent hemolysis and employed through- 
out these studies under the name of “proteose extract agar.'' 

The concentration of agar in the media for these preliminary ex- 
periments was usually 2.5 percent, the amount recommended for use 
with the Wells air centrifuge (f). 

Streptococcus hemolyticus, Str, viridauSf Str. salivarius, Staph, albums, 
and the spomlating bacillus grew best on proteose extract agar, beef 
heart hormone agar, tryptose dextrose agar, and tryptose agar. The 
other media tested were less favorable to the growth of the streptococci 
than these four. 

The maltose agar (26)^ despite its strong recommendation for the 
growth of streptococci and the fact that it appeared to inhibit the 
spreading growth of the sporulate, a property which has given consid- 
erable trouble in air-sampling studies, was distinctly less favorable 
to the growth of the streptococci. Rose and Georgi's medium (28), 
which was tested only with Str. salivarius, could not compare, either 
in number or size of colonies produced, witti the proteose extract agar 
or tryptose dextrose agar. 

The addition of 0.5 ml. of sterile defibrinated sheep blood to every 
10 ml. of medium tended to improve the growrth of the streptococci on 
all media except the purple lactose agar to which blood was never 
added.' 

The addition of ,0.002 gm. (1 : 600,000) of crystal violet (bacto- 
<^tal violet DC-1, actual dye content 92 percent, Cl No. 681, Lot 
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No. 291853) to each liter of media Nos. 1 to 7 and 12, before steriliza- 
tion, materially reduced the growth of all the oi^anisms tested. 

For further comparative studies proteose extract agar, tryptose 
dextrose agar, and meat infusion agar were selected. The first two 
are obtainable commercially, and their exact composition and ability 
to grow fastidious micro-organisms is known. The meat infusion agar, 
although of indefinite composition, most nearly approximated the 
“nutrient agar” reported as used by so many pre-vious investigators. 

Influence of the concentration of agar employed in media for air 
sampling. — The concentrations of agar employed in air-sampling 
media have ranged from 1.5 to 2.5 percent. However, 2.0 to 2.5 
percent have been employed by most workers for this purpose. 
Apparently the primary reasons for using higher concentrations of 
agar than usual for bacteriological plating’ media are to obtain a more 
stable medium capable of withstanding the impingement action from 
a rapidly flowing air stream, and to provide a more dehydrated 
medium which would retard the development of sporulating aerobic 
spreaders. 

Since mcreasing the concentrations of agar in a platmg medium 
results ia its dehydration to a degree that may render it inhibitory 
to the development of fastidious types of micro-organisms, it seemed 
advisable to ascertain the concentration of agar which woxfld provide 
a medium that would be stable when used with all types of impinge- 
ment air-sampling devices and at the same time would offer suitable 
conditions for the development of maximum numbers and types of 
bacteria. 

The first series of experiments was designed to ascertain the mini- 
mum concentration of agar necessary to produce a stable medium, 
and particularly a medium for use with the impingement samphng 
devices. Proteose extract agar was employed as the basic medium 
throughout these experiments, the only variable being the concentra- 
tion of agar. Experimental lots of the medium were made up t6 
contain 1.5, 1.8, 2.0, and 2.5 percent agar. 

The devices used for collecting ah’ samples are of two types: im- 
pingment devices (fll) in which air-borne micro-oiganisms are im- 
pinged upon the surface of a solid cultme medium and atomizing 
devices in which air is finely atomized into a liquid medium. The 
primary advantage of employing an impingement device lies in the 
fact that s^ples may be immediately incubated and the colony count 
detemamed without further mampiflation of the sample. The ah’ 
samples taken in the liquid medium of the atomhung device are 
subsequently plated out or redistributed in replicate sterile tubes by 
Ihe dilution method. 

The impingemeht devices used included the air centrifuge (f), 
bottle device (SZ)', slit device (W), funnel device ($S), sieve device 
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(34), and exposed agar plate. The bubbler flask {S5) was the onlf 
atomizing type of device used. Air samples were collected simulta- 
neously where possible by the seven devices, each impingement device 
sampling on the culture medium containing one concentration of 
agar. The bubbler flask device contained proteose extract enrich- 
ment broth * into which the air samples were atomized and subse- 
quently tbifl broth-sampling medium was plated in quintuplicate on 
the basic medium containing each percentage concentration of agar. 

All samples were incubated at 37° C. for 48 hours. Some of the 
air-centrifuge sample tubes were incubated horizontally, whereas 
others were incubated vertically, in order to provide the most stringent 
conditions for testing the stability of the medium. Since it was found 
impossible, under the conditions of the experiment, to collect identical 
or uniform air samples with each device, only the results bearing on 
the stability of the medium are presented. These results are sum- 
marized in table 1. 

Table 1. — Stability of culture medium containing various concentrations of agar 
used with different air^sampling devices 


Ooncentrations of agar in medium 



1.6 percent 
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21 
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0 

Sievedfivine. _ . 
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33 

33 

48 
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33 

6 

Exposed petriplate method. 
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48 
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1280 plates. *278 plates. *2 plates. < 2,650 plates. 


The total air samples ooUected with each device, on each concen- 
tration of agar, the total samples in which the medium remained 
stable sampling and incubation, and the total samples in which 

the medium was of inad^uate stability are shown in the table. 
Tbe stalality of the medium was conadered to be inadequate if any 
d^ree of '^ppage or phyacal disintegration occurred during the 
sampling process or incubation period. 

It was found that a medium with an agar concentration of 1.5 
paeoent poaMss^ adequate, stability for use with all devices except 
the air. centrifuge. 

* Si^ protaose «ztraot agar With 
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The medium contaiumg 1.8 percent agar possessed -adequate 
stability for use with all sampling devices. Slippage or disintegration 
of this agar occurred only in the air centrifuge tubes incubated in a 
vertical position. . 

Aerobic sporulating spreaders frequently obscured counts in air 
samples regardless of the concentration of the agar employed in the 
medium. 

From the results obtained it was concluded that a solid medium 
containing an agar concentration of 1.8 percent possesses adequate 
stability for use with all types of air sampling devices and that higher 
concentrations of agar are not justified from the standpoint of spreader 
control, especially since there are other more promising methods for 
accomplishing this purpose. 

A second series of experiments was carried out in order to deter- 
mine the effect of the concentration of agar on the growth and develop- 
ment of bacteria contained in air samples. The bubbler flask air- 
sampling device {SS) was employed in these studies. This device 
(fig. 1) consists of a 250-ml. suction flask, closed with a one-hole 
rubber stopper through which passes a glass tube open at one end 


J4mm 



riutnEtx 1.— Bubl^ler fiask air-sampUxie device. 

6 ^ 83—45 ^2 
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and iritli a pear-shaped perforated bubbler bulb at the other. The 
pear-shaped end reaches the bottom of the flask and is surrounded 
by 200 gm. of solid glass beads (5 mm.) and 50 ml. of enrichment 
broth.^ Tive drops of olive oil are added to each flask before steri- 
lization in order to reduce foaming. When air samples are collected, 
the air enters through the perforated bulb and is atomized into the 
liquid at the approximate rate of 1 .0 cu. ft. per minute. 

Forty-eight air samples were collected with this device in a room 
occupied by experimental animals. Each sample flask was thoroughly 
agitated and then inoculated in quintuplicate into plates of proteose 
extract agar containing 1.5, 1.8, 2.0, and 2.5 percent agar, respect- 
ively, i.e., five plates of medium containing each concentration of 
agar were inoculated with 1.0 ml. of broth from each sample. All 
plates were incubated at 37° C. for 48 hours. The colony counts 
per cubic foot of air were determined by totaling the counts obtained 
on the five plates containing each concentration of agar, multiplying 
the total count (five plates) by a corrected factor of approximately 
10, and dividing the result by the volume of air sampled (5 or 10 
cu. ft.). The corrected factor was obtained by determining the 
weight of broth (1.0 gm.=1.0 ml.) lost from the flask during sterili- 
zation and sampling and dividing the remaining voltnne of broth by 
5, i.e., the number of millili ters plated in each concentration of agar. 
The highest counts were obtained on the greatest number of samples 
with media containing 1.5 and 1.8 percent agar, respectively. 

A graphic comparison of the bacterial coimts per 1.0 cu. ft. of air 
obtamed from the 48 air samples on media containing 1.8, 2.0, and 
2.5 percent agar is shown in figure 2. The counts obtained with 
containing 1.6 percent agar are omitted from the graph because this 
concentration of agar does not produce a medium of adequate stability 
for all air-samplii^ purposes. The bacterial counts obtained on the 
1.8 percent agar are arranged in descending order of magnitude to 
provide a smooth curve and the counts obtained with the 2.0 and 2.5 
percent agar for the corresponding samples are plotted on the same 
ordinates. 

For purposes of further analysis only the data obtained with 1.8 and 
2.5 percent agar are conadered. It will be noted that there is con- 
siderable fluctuation of the corresponding counts obtained with the 
2 concentrations on the various samples with a tendency for the 1.8 
percent agar to give higher counts more frequently (34 times in 48 
samples) which is more than might be expected from chance (24 i 7).® 
It will be noted, however, that in a number of samples the counts are 
very close to each other and in each instance the 1.8 percent agar gave 
s%htly higher counts, giving an advantage that seems unwarranted in 
view of wid e fluctuations in the other counts. 

• ** composition as proteose ertract agar with agar oraltted. 
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In terms of percentage, the 2.5 percent agar gave, on the average, 
counts that were 5.4 percent less than the counts on the 1.8 percent 
agar. The wide fluctuations of the counts around each other, how- 
ever, give a large standard deviation around this mean percentage 
difference (5.4 percent ± 20.5), indicating that there is little assurance 
that one medium wfll give higher .counts than the other for any single 
sample taken under the same conditions in which these samples were 
taken. The mean difference of 5.4 percent in the counts on the two 
media also is not significapt (5.4 percent ± 3.0). Under the conditions 
of this experiment, it may be said that th^ 1.8 percent agar tends to 
give higher counts than the 2.5 percent agar, although the data were 
insufficient to prove this. 



Na OF SAMPLES eXAMiNCO 

PiouBE 2.— Comparison of air-sample counts on proteose estraot agar oontainlng various percentages of agar. 


It is concluded that a concentration of 1.8 percent agar is stable for 
use with all types of air-sampling devices. This concentration ^ves as 
high total counts as 1.5 percent agar and possibly higher counts than 
2.5 percent agar. In view of the present shortage of agar, the use of a 
concentration above 1.8 percent would not be justified. 

Comparison of proteose extract agar, tryptose agar, and meai infusion 
agar for general air sampling. — ^Proteose extract agar and the tryptose 
agar were selected for these studies because of their standard composi- 
tion and their suitability for bacteria from the respiratory tract; and 
the meat infusion agar because it was believed that although of 
indej^te composition it more nearly approximated the “nutrient 
infurion agar” reported as used by so many previous investigatorSi 
These media were prepared according to the fonnulae already 
given except that they were modified to contain 0.85 perceht soffitlm 
chloride and 1.8 percent agar. 
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Sixty air samples were collected with, the bubbler flask device in a 
room occupied by experimental animals, where bacterial air counts 
had been found to be extremely high during cleaning and feeding 
operations, and low during periods of quiet. Five or ten cubic feet of 
air were collected for each sample. Physiological saline (8.5 gm. 
NaCl per liter) was substituted for the’emichment broth in the sam- 
pling flasks for these studies. After the collection of samples each 
flask was immediately shaken to a consistent degree. One millihter 
of sample fluid was inoculated into each of 15 plates and 5 of the 
inoculated plates were poured with each medium. All plates were 
incubated at 37° C. for 48 hours after the pouring and hardening of 
the medium. The number of bacteria per cubic foot of air was then 
determined, as previously described in this report. 

The data, when treated statistically by converting the differences in 
the counts obtained on meat infusion and proteose extract agar to 
percentages of the corresponding meat infusion agar count, showed 
that although meat infusion gave higher counts more frequently (meat 
inf usi on 35 times, proteose extract 23 times, alike 2 times) the average 
percentage difference in counts was slightly in favor of the proteose 
extract agar (1.05 percent). Because of the wide fluctuations in the 
counts on the 2 media for the ^different samples, this is obviously 
not significant. 

In a similar comparison of meat infusion agar with tryptose agar it 
was found that the counts on tryptose agar were, on the average, 8.2 
percent lower than the counts on meat infusion agar. Here again, 
however, the individual counts on the two media showed wide varia- 
bility (8.2 percent ±39.9) and the mean percentage difference is not 
agnificant (8.2 percent±5.2). 

A comparison of tryptose agar and proteose agar showed that the 
former gave, on the average, counts 4.6 percent lower than the latter. 
Here again wide fluctuation of individual counts gave a large standard 
deviation (4.6 percent ±31 3) and the mean difference of 4.6 percent 
is not significant (4.6 percent±4.1). 

From these calculations it cannot be concluded that any one of the 
three media has any advantage over the other two for general air 
sampling. 

Another smes of studies was undertaken in order to obtain data 
which were more adapted to statistical analysis. Nine air samples, 
of 5.0 cubic feet each, were collected with the bubbler flnak device 
(fig. 1) in the same room as before. These 9 samples were thoroughly 
agitated and combined into 1 composite sample. One-nulliliter 
quantities of fluid from the thoroughly shaken composite sample were 
inoculated into each of 30 petri dishes. Three sets of 10 of these 
plates were immediately poured with proteose extract agar, tryptose 
agar, and meat infusion agar, r^pectively. The elapsed timft be- 
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tween inoculation and pouring of plates did not exceed 10 minutes. 
The composite sample was again agitated and the inoculation and 
plating processes repeated until 100 plates had |been inoculated and 
poured with each type of medium. All plates were incubated at 
37° C. for 48 hours after which the incidence of viable micro-organisms 
developing on each plate was determined. 

In the comparison of counts from the composite air sample obtained 
on proteose extract agar, tryptose agar, and meat infusion agar only 
the first 30 counts were used since the counts tended to decrease grad- 
ually in subsequent platings. After discarding unsatisfactory counts 
there remained 23, 28, and 27 counts for the 3 media, in the order 
given above, which were satisfactory for statistical interpretation. 
The proteose extract agar gave a mean count of 8.9 ±2.7; the tryptose 
agar a mean count of 12.4 ±4.0; and the meat iofusion agar a mean 
count of 14.3±4.1. The difference in the mean counts between the 
proteose extract agar and tryptose agar are significant (3.5 ±0.94) as 
is the difference between the proteose extract agar and the meat in- 
fusion agar (5.4 ±0.97). However, the difference between the meat 
infusion agar and the tryptose agar (1.9±1.08) is not significant. 

It win be noted that although the comparison of these three media 
on the basis of counts from replicate plates taken from a single com- 
posite air sample showed meat infusion agar and tryptose agar to 
give significantly higher mean coimts than proteose extract agar, 
none of the three showed any statistically significant advantage in 
total bacterial coimts on serial air samples. The reason for this is 
not dear but there are a number of possible explanations. First, in 
the serial air samples, collected over a period of months, only 5 plates 
were inoculated from each sample, wWeas in the case of the large 
composite air sample, collected during one day, replicate plates (100) 
were inoculated. Hence, in the latter case the large number of plates 
used lessens the infiu^ce of marked, fluctuations in counts which 
occur at times and allows slight actual differences in the efficiency of 
the different media to become apparent. Secondly, there is a fluctua- 
tion in the types of organisms: obtained from serial air samples and 
these types may differ in their ability to grow on the various media. 

Since in tibe serial air sample the proteose extract agar showed no 
tendency to give lower' counts than the other two media, it is quite 
possible that if repeated compodte adr sam^des could be examined in 
replicate, first one and then another of the three media might show 
higher or lower counts, depending on the types of micro-organisms 
and, their rdative proportions of the total organisms in different 
samples, . ' 

Com^afi^on <yf proteose agar, tryptose a^r, and meoi infimim 
agar for ihe recovery of Streptococcus salivarius /rom drtdfieiaUy coiin 
taminated atmospheres— Ji. specially constructed sheet-metal room 
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(7' X 10' X 8') was employed for these studies. There were two doors 
to this room, one leading to the outside, the other to a similar room, 
which was used as an entry room. An inset 34" x 33" x 35" at the 
bottom and to one side of the room provided outlets for the introduc- 
tion of culture, and for the collection of air samples from the outside 
of the room. The room was sprayed with hot water and the floors, 
walls, and ceilings thoroughly washed the day before each experiment. 
Sterilization was accomplished by the burning of three 15 w., 18" 
General Electric ultraviolet germicidal lights during the night before 
the experiment and not less th^ 4 hours before it began. Wet- and 
dry-bulb thermometers were suspended in front of a window in the 
wall of the room, thus permitting temperature readings for relative 
humidity determinations at the beginning of each sampling period. 
Fifty milliliters of a 24-hour tryptose broth culture were atomized 
into the test room for 1 hour. Air circulation was maintained through- 
out each experiment by means of an electric fan placed on the floor 
of the room. The culture mist was allowed to settle for 30 minutes, 
at the end of which time sampling was begun. Air samples were 
collected with the bubbler flask device (fig. 1) at 20-nainute intervals 
throughout a 3.5-hour period. Each air sample of 5 cu. ft. was 
collected at a rate of 1 cu. ft. per minute. The rate of air flow was 
measured by means of a dosed manometer placed between the sampling 
device and the air pump. 

Eadi sample was thoroughly agitated as soon as collected and 
plated In quintuplicate (1.0 ml. of inoculum per plate) on each of 
three types of media. , Six percent of sterile defibrinated sheep blood 
was added to each medium before the plates wore poured. Following 
incubation of the inoculated plates at 37° C. for 48 hours, the incidence 
and size of the colonies of Sir. salwoHus developing on each type 
of medium were determined.. For the entire series of tests proteose 
extract agar gave h^her counts on 18.75 percent more samples than 
tryptose agar and 40.6 percent more samples than meat infusion agar. 
The mean of the counts for 32 samples was slightly higher for tryptose 
agar than for proteose ratract agar. However, this was entirdy due 
to 2 TOunts in the series which were extremely high on tryptose agar. 
The incidence and colonial appearance of Sfo-. sdwarms in plate 
cultures oh each of the 3 media inoculated with aliquot portions of 
the same sample are shown in figure.3. While tryptose blood agar 
occasmnafly showed higher counts of this organism than proteose 
extract blo<^ agar, the latter medium invariably developed largw 
and more distinctive colonies surrounded by a green or brown zone 
^taining a precipitate which was characteristic of ’the organism; 
The cdonies devdoping on tryptose Wood agar were pin-point in 
siae and woiild be very hard to distinguish in nrixed culture. 
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A representative test from the series just described is given in 
table 2 . Two important facts which are readily apparent from a study 
of this table and figure 3 are: (1) Proteose extract agar is markedly 
superior to either tryptose agar or meat infusion agar for the recovery 
of Str. salimrim from an artificially contammated atmosphere, and 
(2) there is a rapid disappearance of the organism from the air follow- 
ing its introduction. Disappearance curves for Str. salivarvus, based 
on the data submitted in table 2, are shown in figure 4. The number 


Table 2". Comparison of proteose extract agar, tryptose agar, and meat infusion 
agar for recovery of Streptococcus salivarnis from artificially contaminated 
. atmosphere 


Sample number 

Time 
sampled 
(p- m.) 

Relative 

humidity 

(percent) 

Bubbler flask device 
Air-sample counts— number 
per cubic foot 

Proteose 

extract 

agar 

TrsTtose 

agar 

Meat in- 
fusion 
agar 


1:35 

60 0 

261.0 

105.0 

63.7 


1:60 

66.0 

97 0 


13.0 


2:10 

66.0 

22 0 

15 0 

2.0 


2:30 

66.0 

4.0 

4.0 

0.0 


2:60 

66.0 

1.0 


1.0 


3:10 

66.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 


3:30 

66.0 

2.0 




3:60 

06.0 

0 0 

0.0 


Average (mean) 



47.1 

38.0 

8.6 



NO SAMPLES I £ 3 4 S 6 7 8 

Fiotnts 4.^r>isappearaiice of Streptococcus saliDarku from artlfloiaUy contaminated atmoepbara. 
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of viable bacteria recovered per cubic foot of air sampled is plotted 
on the ordinate and the time of sampling and the number of samples 
collected are given on the abscissa. It will be noted that the number 
of Sfr. scdivarius recoverable from the air had been reduced almost 
to zero within 1.5 to 2.0 hours following atomization of the culture 
into the experimental chamber. The data presented in figure 4 are 
described as disappearance curves because adequate information is 
not yet available to indicate whether the disappearance of the organ- 
isms from the air is due to settling or to the death of the organisms. 
However, a limited number of laboratory multiple plating experiments 
indicate that the rapid disap'pearance of the organisms is due to their 
death. If subsequent studies substantiate this theory an explanation 
is provided for the low incidence of Sir. salivarius recovered from the 
atmosphere in congested habitations such as sleeping quarters and 
schools. This would indicate that some other micro-organisms of 
respiratory habitat may provide a more satisfactory index of air 
contammation. 


DISCUSSION 

There can be little doubt of the heightened importance of air-bome 
infections at this time, in view of the aggregation of military popula- 
tions and war workers in limited areas under conditions which favor 
the spread of such infections. 

Despite numerous valuable contributions to this problem in recent 
years there is as yet neither a standard of air sanitation nor a routine 
analytical procedure such as has been established in the field of water 
sanitetion. 

Microbiological methods offer a quick easy means of determining 
bacterial air contamination and thus of evaluating the efficacy of 
physical and chemical methods for air disinfection. The usefulness 
of such microbiological methods would be greatly enhanced by the 
establishment of a standardized sampling procedure and of a standard 
of air sanitation, based on the incidence of types of micro-organisms 
indicative of contamination. 

An approach has been made to the problem of establishing standard 
methods for the analysis of air by the development of a number of 
air-sampling devices. A comparbon of the performance of these 
devices under a given set of conditions and recognition of factors 
affecting such pafoimance has already been reported (SO, M ), , Com- 
paratively little work has been done on the development of Tnaftin, for 
use with such devices although it would seem to be obvious that the 
culture medium is as impdrtantjjas, the sampling device for detecting 
airhome hact^da. 

Ths.proteoro extract agar that is recommended for trial in aiiv 
samidmg studies is believed to be supOTior to the other media that 
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have been used for this purpose. It appears to give a total count 
comparable to that obtained on ordinary meat infusion agar. In 
addition, both plating and air-sampling experiments show that it is 
superior for the growth of several strains of streptococci, organisms 
which have been suggested as indices of air pollution. 

Proteose extract agar is also very favorable to the growth of other 
fastidious micro-organisms. A limited number of plating experiments 
showed that strains of Neisseria intraceUularis and Hemophilus 
inf/aenzae developed easily detectable colonies in proteose extract 
blood agar. Both these organisms have been carried in laboratory 
culture for over a year in proteose extract medium containing only 
0.1 percent agar. In the course of other air-sampling studies on the 
atmospheres of human habitations, diphtheroids, unclassified Gram- 
negative and Gram-positive diplococci and the ever-present staphylo- 
cocci were frequently recovered. It is therefore believed that this 
medium is favorable to fastidious micro-organisms of the upper 
respiratory tract. 

Other factors which may necessitate stiU further modification of 
this medium are now under investigation. These include optimum 
pH, temperature of incubation and oxygen requirements of bacteria 
significant in air sampling, incorporation into the medium of chemical 
agents inhibitory to nonsignificant spomlating spreaders, and com- 
parison with other media for ability to recover a diversity of types of 
micro-oiganisms from air. 

The findings with regard to the inhibitory action of crystal violet 
on strep toccoci confirm those of Rose and Geoigi (Sfi). The incorpo- 
ration of any inhibitory agent into an air-sampling medium should be 
attended by careful tests with low inocula of test organisms before it 
is recommended as routine procedure. 

Sir. salimriusj because of its relatively high incidence in the human 
respiratory tract, has been suggested as a satisfactory index of air 
contamination. However, our studies indicate that this organism 
tends to disappear very soon from an artificially contaminated atmos- 
phere, apparently because of its rapid death rate. This fact may 
explain the failure of previous investigators to recover Sir, salivarius 
in large numbers from the air of occupied areas. Sir. salivarius is 
also difficult to distinguish from the ubiquitous staphylococcus species. 
If these disadvantages cannot be overcome, it is suggested that atten- 
tion should be given to a study of other bacteria as suitable indexes 
of infectious air contamination, 

SUMMARY 

The requirements of a satisfactory standardized culture medium 
for air sampling are outlined as follows: (1 ) It should possess selectivity 
for fastidious micro-organisms from the respiratory tract; (2) it should 

658288—45 8 
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inhibit nons^nificant saprophytes which interfere with accurate 
bacterial counts; and (o) it should have a standard composition, thus 
enabling other workers to use an identical culture medium under 
similar conditions. 

Twelve different media were compared for growing streptococci, 
staphylococci, and a sporulating bacillus in an attempt to find one that 
would meet these requirements. 

The addition of 1 : 500,000 crystal violet to each medium mateiially 
reduced the growth of all of the oi^anisms tested, including the 
streptococci. 

Proteose extract agar was found to be satisfactory for the growth 
of staphylococci and sporulates, and superior to aU of the other media 
tested for the growth of streptococci. 

A medium containing an agar concentration of 1.8 percent was 
found to possess adequate stability for use with impingement air- 
sampling devices without inhibiting bacterial growth. 

Proteose extract agar, trvptose ^ar, and meat infusion agar were 
compared for general air-sampling pm-poses and for the recovery of 
Str. salivarius from the ah. In general air sampling, higher counts 
were obtained on the greatest percentage of samples with meat infusion 
agar. However, there was no statistical significance between the 
counts obtained with the three media in serial air samples. Proteose 
extract agar was markedly superior to either of the other two media 
for the recovery of streptococci from air. This medium (proteose 
peptone, Mo. 3, Difeo, 20.0 gm.; bacto-beef extract, 3.0 gm.; bacto- 
yeast extract. 3.0 gm.; bacto-malt extract, 3.0 gm.; bacto-doxtrose, 
5.0 gm.; sodium chloride, 8.6 gm.; bacto-agar, 18.0 gm.; distilled 
water, 1.0 liter; final pH, 6.8 ±) is su^ested as a basic medium of 
standard composition, which may be employed for air-sampling 
purposes. 

It was demonstrated that there is a rapid disappearance of Str. 
salivarius from an artificially contaminated atmosphere, and it is 
suggested that this rapid disappearance is primarily due to the death 
of the organism. 
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PREVALENCE OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

May 20-Jane 16, 1945 

The accompanying table summarizes the prevalence of nine im- 
portant communicable diseases, based on weekly telegraphic reports 
from State health departments. The reports from each State for 
each week are published in the Public Health Reports under the sec- 
tion “Prevalence of disease.” The table gives the number of cases 
of these diseases for the 4 weeks ended June 16, 1945, the number 
reported for the corresponding period in 1944, and the median number 
for the years 1940-44. 

DISEASES ABOVE MEDIAN PREVALENCE 

Poliomyelitis. — ^The number of cases of poliomyelitis rose from 136 
during the preceding 4-week period to 302 for the 4 weeks ended 
June 16. Of the total cases, Texas reported 120, New York 28, 
California 25, South Carolina 17^ Alabama 14, Virginia 11, and 
North Carolina, Georgia, and Utah 8 cases each. Since the begin- 
ning of tibie year there have been 198 cases reported in Texas, the 
largest number being from the following 6 counties in the extreme 
southeastern part of the State: Harris 46 (city of Houston 31), 
Hidalgo 17, Galveston and Hueces 12 each, and Bexar and Willacy 
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9 each; the remaining cases were widely scattered over the State. In 
1944 and 1943 Texas reported 65 and 108 cases, respectively, for this 
same period. For the country as a whole for this same period there 
have been 999 cases reported, as compared with 657 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1944 and a median of 646 cases for the preceding 
5 years (1940-44). 

An increase of this disease is normally expected at this season of the 
year, and while the number of cases is relatively high, the rate of increase 
during the 4-week period was about normal. Five of the nine geo- 
graphic sections reported increases over the normal seasonal incidence; 
in three sections the incidence was about normal, and in one section 
alone (West North Central) the number of cases was below the median. 

Meningococcus meningitis . — For the current 4-week period there 
were 639 cases of this disease reported, as compared with 1,167 for the 
corresponding weeks in 1944 and a 5-year median of 288 cases. Each 
section of the country showed a decline from the 1944 figure for these 
same weeks, but in relation to the median seasonal expectancy the 
incidence was stiU high in each section. While the number of cases 
for this period is only about one-half of the number reported for the 
corresponding periods in 1944 and 1943, it will probably be some time 
before it reaches the low level of preceding years. 

DiphOieria . — ^For the 4 weeks ended June 16 there were 810 cases ' 
of diphtheria reported, as compared with 676 for the corresponding 
period hi 1944 and a preceding 5-year median of 703 cases. An increase 
in the number of cases over 1944 was reported from all sections 
except the Mountain and Pacific, the increases rangk^ from about 10 
percent in the West South Central section to 85 percent in the West 
North Central section. Compared with recent years the number of 
oases for the country as a whole was about 15 percent above the 
1940-44 median, and was higher than the median in each section of 
the country except the East North Central and Mountain sections. 

Influenza . — The influenza incidence decreased about 35 percent 
during the 4 weeks ended June 16. The number of cases (3, ,479) was, 
however, about 20 percent above the incidence during the correspond- 
ing period in 1944. The 1940-44 median was represented by the 1944 
figure (2,854 cases) . An increase over the preceding 5-year median of 
approximately 40 percent was reported from the New England, West 
North Centr^, and West South Central, but in all other sections the 
incidehce was relatively low. 

Scarlet fever.— 'F^r this disease tihe incidence continued rdativeiy 
h%h, 15,512 cases being reported for the current 4 weeks, as against 
14,210 in 1944 and a preceding 6-year median of ;10,121 cases. Only 
4 of the geographic sectiop^ reported an increase oyer the 1944 fignwis 
for this period, but each of the 9 sections reported ah increase over 
the 5-year median. 
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DISEASES BELOW MEDIAN PREVALENCE 

Measles . — ^The number of cases of measles was considerably below 
the normal incidence for this season. The reports showed a total of 
19,349 cases for the 4 weeks ended June 16, as compared with 59,394 
for the same 4 weeks in 1944 and a 1940-44 median of approximately 
63,000 oases. The situation was favorable in each section of the 
country. For the country as a whole, as well as for each geographic 
section except the Pacific, the current incidence was the lowest for 
this period since 1938. 

Smallpox . — The incidence of smallpox (25 cases) during the current 
4 weeks stood at the level of the corresponding period in 1944, but it 
was only about 25 percent of the 1940-44 median. In the West 
North Central section the number of cases (14) was above the seasonal 


Number of reported cases of 9 communicable dieeasea in the United States during 
the 4-week period May 20-June 16^ 194S, the number for the corresponding period 
in 1944i and ihe median number of cases reported for the corresponding period y 

1940-44 


DlTlsion 


Current 

period 




1944 

5-year 

me- 

dian 

Current 

period 

1944 


Diphtheria 

Ihfiaenza i 

Measles > 

810 

676 

703 

3,479 

00 

2,854 

19,349 

59,394 

62.004 

21 

14 

14 

81 

55 

u 

1,786 

mmm 


103 

90 

94 

21 

16 

27 

8,165 

8,842 

10,116 

12fi 

85 

143 

148 

82 

Kill 

8,309 

11, 186 

11, 186 

83 

45 

46 

48 

14 

35 

873 

3,114 

4,496 

134 

104 


745 

760 

958 


6,647 

4,621 

45 

33 

42 

112 

198 

167 

354 

919 

1,265 

154 

143 


1,905 

1,386 

1,886 


7,200 

4,314 

50 

54 

54 

346 


329 

982 

1,830 

2,789 

95 

108 

81 

73 

116 

216 

6,293 

14,077 

5,040 

Meningococcus men- 
ingitis 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

639 

1,167 

288J 

302 

197 

179 

15,512 

14,210 


36 


29 

5 

5 

5 

1,720 

1,415 

074 

145 

282 

103 

41 

24 

13 

4,525 

3,213 

3.213 

1^ 

286 

21 

16 

13 

9 

4,234 

4,376 


64 

90 


1 

5 

5 

mmm 

1.258 


88 

120 



43 

15 

1,294 


529 

49 

98 


21 

29 


292 

278 

278 

56 

87 


128 

43 

16 

353 

362 

172 

11 

16 


8 

6 

6 

419 

639 

197 

48 

123 

25 

32 

29 

29 

1,674 

1,604 

589 

Smallpox 

Typhoid and para- 
typhoid fever 

Whooping cough * 

25 

25 

105 

323 

411 

467 


7,443 

16,016 

0 

0 

0 

17 

23 

23 

1,154 

488 

1,040 

0 

0 

0 

85 

36 

62 

1.959 

978 

2,585 

3 

5 

48 

22 

35 

42 


.1,061 

3,115 

14 

4 

9 

8 

23 

29 

255 

418 

655 

2 

0 

2 

61 

86 

106 

1,792 

1,676 

1,789 

0 

7 

8 

67 

53 

47 

453 

518 

632 

2 

3 

19 


86 

101 

1,262 

1.110 

1,581 

3 

5 

5 

19 

23 

15 

859 

717 

717 

1 

1 

4 

24 

46 

32 

1,879 

477 

■ . 

1,826 


Usited States 

New Eoglaad 

Middle Atlantic 

East Nortb Centnd.. 
West Nortb Central. 

Sontb Atlantic 

East Soutb Central.. 
West South Central.. 

Mountain 

Pacific--.. 


United States 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East Nortb Central. 
West North Central 

Sontb Atlantic 

East Sontb OentitJ. 
West Sontb Central. 

Mountain 

Pacific 


United States 

New England 

MiddleAtlantic.. 


West North Central- 

South Atlantic 

.East Sontb Central.. 
West South Central.. 

Monntain 

Pacifle 


\ Mississippi and New York excihided; New* York City included, 
a M tedsri ppl excluded. 
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expectancy, while in other sections the incidence was the same or 
lower than the preceding 5-year median. 

Typhoid and paratyphoid jewr . — The incidence of this disease was 
also rdatively low, the number of cases (323) reported being about 70 
percent of the 5-year (1940-44) median. The East South Central 
and Mountain sections reported a few more cases than normally occur 
during this period, but in aU other sections the incidence was below the 
seasonal median. For the country as a whole the number of cases was 
the lowest recorded for this period in the 17 years for which these data 
are available. 

Whooping cough . — ^There were 10,203 cases of whooping cough 
reported for the 4 weeks ended Jime 16, as compared with 7,443 for 
the corresponding period in 1944. The 1940-44 median for this 
period was approximately 15,000 cases. The New England, Middle 
Atlantic, and Pacific sections reported significant mcreases over last 
year’s figures for the corresponding weeks, but only one section, the 
New England, reported an increase over the 5-year median. In the 
South Atlantic and Pacific regions the incidence was about normal, 
while in other sections the numbers of cases fell below the normal 
expectancy. 

MOETALITY, ALL CAUSES 

For the 4 weeks ended June 16 there were 35,440 deaths from all 
causes reported by 93 large cities to the Bureau of the Census. The 
average number reported for the corresponding period in the years 
1942-44 was 34,042 deaths. The number of deaths for each week of 
the current 4 weeks was higher than the 3-year average, the increases 
ranging from 1.1 percent m the second wedc to 8 percent in the last 
week of the period. The average increase for the 4 weeks was 4.4 
percent. 


INCIDENCE OF HOSPITALIZATION, MAY 1945 

Through the cooperation of the Hospital Service Flan Commission of the 
Ameriesm Hospital Association, data on hospital admissions among members 
of Blue Cross Hospital Service Flans are presented monthly. These plans provide 
prepaid hospital service. The data cover hospital service plans scattered through- 
out the country, mostly in large cities. 


Item . 

May 

1944 

1945 


71 

13,492,069 

125376 

81 

17,737,698 

165,379 

109.7 

104.2 

25 

8.07 

2. ■KfiimhAr nf pArsnns fflr hnsplfiftl (Rarft , 

S. 'NfiiTnT>^r PAT^atis ftdTrtft.t.Ad f^r 

4. Inddenoe per 1,000 persons, annual rate, during ourrent month (daily 

mtA X - - -- - - ■- 

105.3 

104.6 

16 

6.73 

5. Incidence per 1,000 persons, annual rate^ for the 12 months ended May Zl 

fi, NTiirnber of plans reporting on hospital days _ ^ 

7. ■na3rf? of hospital car^ I'er case discnargftd during month i _ 



1 Dnys include entire stay of patient in hospital whether at full i)ay or at a discount. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JUNE 16, 1945 

[Prom the Weekly Mortality Index, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 



Week ended 
June 16, 1945 

Correspond- 
ing week, 
1944 

Data for 92 large cities of the United States: 

Total dAathR _ 

8,807 

8,162 

224,692 

568 

596 

14,699 

67,368,516 

14,203 

11.0 

10.9 

8,267 

Average for 3 ynarR 

Total Seaths, 'first. 24 weeTrs of year _ . __ _ 

229,646 

635 

Deaths nnder 1 yaar of ago _ _ _ 

A veragft for 3 prior years 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 94 weeVs of year . . 

14,983 

66,618,073 

12,459 

9.8 

10.6 

Data itom industria! insurance companies: 

PolfoJes fn foroA 

Nnm her of death rfalms __ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 24 weeks of year, annual rate. 

1 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health departwenL State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease vrithovt 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITEDISTATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED JUNE 23, 1945 

Summary 

A total of 116 cases of poliomyelitis was reported for the current 
week, as compared with 96 last week, 125 for the corresponding week 
last year, and a 5-year median of 69. The current week and the week 
ended May 12 are the only weeks this year in which a smaller number 
of cases was reported than for the corresponding week last year. 
Only 5 States, as follows Ga-st week’s figures in parentheses), reported 
more than 5 cases each: Texas 39 (37), New York 16 (10), Ohio 
10 (1), California 9 (5), Alabama 8 (8). The total number of cases 
reported to date this year is 1,115, as compared with 782 and 894, 
respectively, for the corresponding periods of 1944 and 1943, and a 
5-year median of 697. Since March 17, when the lowest weekly 
incidence to date this year (24 oases) was reported, 718 cases have 
been reported, 365 of which, or slightly more than 50 percent, were 
reported in 3 States, as follows Ga^t year’s corresponding figures in 
parentheses): Texas 221 (41), New York 94 (37), California 50 (71). 
Too much significance, however, should not be attached to the com- 
paratively lai^er number of cases reported this year in some States. 
In New York for example, a large number of the cases reported during 
the current year are stated to have had onset in 1944 and were not 
reported at the time. 

The incidence of meningococcus meningitis declined. A total of 
122 oases was reported, as compared with 133 last week and a 6-year 
median of 112. The total to date is 5,275, as compared with 11,660 
for the same period last year and a 5-year median of 1,967. 

Six cases of psittacosis were reported during the wedk — 1 in New 
York and 5 in Pennsylvania. 

A total of 9,111 deaths was recorded during the week in 93 laige 
cities of the United States, as compared with 8,849 for the preceding 
week, a 3-year (1942-44) average of 8,532, and 8,567 for the corres- 
ponding week last year. The cumulative figure is 234,564, as com- 
pared with 238,970 for the same period of 1944, 

( 811 ) 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended June ^ 5 , 
19 ^ 5 , and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 o>nd 5-year median 
In these tables a zero indicates a definite report, while leaders imply that, although none was reported, 
cas es may have occurred. 

* Diphtheria Influenza Measles meningo^x^us 
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Telegraphic morbidity repots from State health officers for. the week ended June 
1945j and comparison with corresponding week of 1944t 5~year median — Con. 


Typhoid and para* 
tsrphold fever * 



s Period ended earlier than Sattnda; 
4 IncladlnR paratyphoid fever reporj 
Carolina 1; Texas 1* 


as follows: New York 4; Michigan Z; Virginia l; South 


lOOtftfii'OtCtfCOOMl 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended June 55, 
and comparison v^h corresponding week of 1944 B^year median — Con. 



Lepton* Texw 8; Washington 1. iWoeofis; NewYorkl;P6imsylvaiUa5. 
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WEEKLY REPORTS PROM CITIES 
City reports for week ended June 16, 1945 


This table lists the reports from 89 cities of more than 10,000 popalation distributed throughout the 
United States, and represents a cross section of the current urban Incidence of the diseases included in 
^be table. 
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Maine: 

Portland 

0 

0 


■1 

■1 

B 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

New Hampshire: 

Hnnoord 

■ 

0 


0 

8 

■ 

■1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont: 

Barre.« ^ 

m 

0 


0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Ma^chusetts; 

BoRton 

. 1 

0 


0 

118 

3 

11 

0 

76 

0 

1 

31 

TTftll TilvAr 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

■a 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 


Kl 

1 


0 

1 

0 

Hi 

0 

19 

0 

0 

2 

WnrnAster _ 

HI 

0 


0 

47 

HI 

Hi 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Bhode Island: 

PrftXrid,ATlCfi ^ 

0 

0 


0 

2 

m 

■ 

0 

10 

0 

0 

14 

Oanneoticiit: 

Bridgeport 

0 

0 


m 

0 

H 

H 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Brftrtfofd - 

0 

0 


HI 


HI 


0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

New H^ven 

0 

0 

1 

HI 

0 

HI 

HI 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 













New York: 

Buffalo ^ ^ 

0 

■1 


0 

1 

2 

3 

3 

14 

0 

0 

0 

Kflw York 

15 

1 

1 

0 

86 

9 

HI 

3 

221 

0 

1 

83 

Bofdieater _ 

0 

0 


0 

53 

0 

Bi 

HI 

17 

0 

0 

5 

flyrsunise _ 

0 

HI 


0 

0 

0 



1 

0 

* 0 

29 

New Jersey: 

flftnndpn^ 

0 

m 


0 

5 

m 

H 

■ 

1 

■ 

0 

0 

Newark- 

0 

Hi 

1 

0 

6 

HI 

2 

0 

8 

Bl 

.0 

11 

Trenton............. 

0 

0 


0 

5 

HI 

2 

0 

1 

Hi 

0 

2 

Pennsylvania: 

philadalphia 

3 

0 

1 

1 

407 

H 

15 

2 

63 

0 

1 

87 

Pittsburgh 

1 

0 

2 

2 

7 

HI 

3 

‘ 1 

58 

0 

0 

20 



* 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

3 

EAST north central 











Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

0 

0 


■ 

4 

1 

5 

2 

12 

■ 

0 

7 

ClaTAland 

1 

0 



16 

1 

3 

HI 

33 

Bl 

0 

38 

Colnmbna. _ 

0 

0 



0 

Ha 

1 


7 

Hi 

0 

8 

Indiana: 

Port WaynA _ _ _ 

0 

■ 


B 

0 

m 

1 

H 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Indianapolis 

5 

Hi 



3 

HI 

7 

HI 

6 

0 

0 

3 

$onth Bend,r--r-,- ^ -r 

0 

Hi 



0 


0 

Bl 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Tatta HantA. 

0 

HI 



0 

HI 

1 

Bi 

2 

0 

0 

0 

HlJnols: 

Ohieagn__ 

8 

0 


B 

190 

6 

18 

m 

88 

0 

‘ 

0 

20 

SnrlnirfiAld . 

0 

0 



0 

Q 

1 

HI 

0, 

68 

0 

0 

0 

Detroit. 

12 

■ 


0 

152 

1 

15 

0 

0 

1 

26 

Flint 

0 

HI 


0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

8 

' 0 

0 

1 

Grand Bapids _ _ 

0 

HI 


0 

5 

0 

2 

0. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin: 

Kenosha 

0 

b 


0 

15 

■1 

m 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Milwankee 

1 

0 


0 

14 

1 

1 

0 

68 

0 

0 

2 

Racine. 

0 

0 


0 

1 

HI 

HI 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

fiupArinr . ^ 

0 

0 


0 

7 

HI 

HI 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL * 












Mlxmesota: 

Dnlnth . _ 

0 

0 


b 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Minneapolis . 

1 

0 


1 

5 

1 

5 

0 

16 

0 

p 

6 

6 

. Rt. Paiir . 

0 

0 


0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Missouri; 

Kansas Qlty.... 

St Joaeph.^.^..^....^ 
St Iioivu 

1 

0 

0 

. 0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0“ 

15 

0 

. .7 

1 

0 

3 


0 

0 

. 0 

9 

. 0 

; '12; 

0 

1 
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City reporU for week ended June 16, 1945 — Continued 



.SOUTH ATULNTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington 

Ma^land: 

Baltimore 

Cumbprland 

rrederick. 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Bichmond 

Boaooke 


West Vip^: 

Charleston 

Wheding 

North Carolma: 

Raleigh 

Wilmmgton 

Winston-Salem.. 
South Carolina: 

Charleston 

Geoigia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah...... 

Florida: 

Tampa 


EAST SOUTH CENTHAL 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

NashviUe 

Alabama* 

Binningham 

Mobile 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Little Rock. 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

Texas; 

Dallas 

Galveston I! 

Houston 

San Antonio 

MOUNTAIK 

Montana: 

BfflingB 

Great Falls I' 

Helena : 

Miasonla. 

Idaho: 

Boise. 

Ctdondo: 

Denver 

Pneblo 

Utah: 

S^tLakeO^. 


Wa^ington: 

SeattlB.... 

Spokane.. 
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City reports for week ended June 16 ^ 1945 — Continued 



Diphtheria 

cases 

Encephalitis, 

infectious, 

cases 

Induenza 

1 

1 

1 

Hit 

boboS 

s|| 

a 

eS 

*3 

©•d 

d 

Poliomyelitis 

'cases 

Scarlet fever 

cases 

Smallpox cases 

Typhoid and 

paratyphoid 

fever cases 

Whooping 

cough oases | 

I 

Q 

Deaths 

PACIFIC— continued 










■ 

IH 


California: 










HI 



Los Angeles 

2 


3 

0 

72 

2 

2 


48 



60 

Sacramento. 

1 




18 

u 


Hit 

4 



2 

San Francisco 

5 




161 

0 

7 

1 

46 

m 

iHI 

19 

Total 

H 

■ 

18 

12 

1.665 

48 

255 

32 

1, 100 

2 


641 

Oorrespondln g week, 1944. 


mm 


4 

2,424 

imin 

221 


864 



mr^ 

Average, 194044 

mM 


33 

111 

2 8,776 

WWW 

1269 


817 

H 

1^3 



1 3-year average, 1942-^. > S-year median, 1940-44. 

Dysentery. amebic.^-Ceses: New York, 3; Philadelphia, 1; Detroit, 2; Houston, 1. 

Dysentery 1 6 aci/Zary.-~Cases: New York, 15; Bochester, 1; Chicago, 1, Charleston, S. O., 6; Los Angeles, 2; 
San Francisco, 1. 

Dysentery t unspedfied.-^Cesie&: San Antonio, 14. 

Leprosy.— Cflses: Los Angeles, 1. 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever,— Baltimore, 1; Atlanta, 2. 

Typhus feseTt endemic.— Cases: Atlanta, 1; Birmingham, 1; New Orleans, 1; Galveston, 2; Houston, 2; 
San Antonio 2 


Rates {annual &akw) per 100.000 populationy by geographic groups^ for the 89 cities 
in the preceding table {estimated population, 19 J^, S4,S0S,600) 



o 

tf n 

A 

P< 

5 

A A 

o 

■a . 

iS CO 

11 

S® 2 


1 

1 

is 

gg 

si 

‘US 

PI 

J| 

g 

Poliomyelitis case 
rates 

Scarlet fever case 
rates 

Smallpox case rates 

Sss 

|Si 

1 ^ 
!l 

|i 

1 

O 

1 

1 

Q 

New England 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

0.0 

657 

7.8 

67.6 

2.6 

327 

0.0 

2.6 

144 

Middle Atlantic 

8.8 

0.5 

2.3 

1.4 

264 

6.0 

35.6 

4.2 

178 

0.0 

0.9 

111 

East North Central 

13.4 

0.0 

0.0 

1.8 

251 

6.7 

36.5 

1.8 

179 

1.2 

0.6 

64 

West North Central 

11.9 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

66 

9.9 

59.7 

0.0 

127 

0.0 

2.0 

46 

South Atlantic. 

18.0 

0.0 

1.6 

3.3 

47 

13.1 

36.0 

1.6 

130 

0.0 

4.9 

178 

East South Central 

0.0 

6.0 

17.7 

6.0 

106 

17.7 

35.4 

41.3 

80 

0.0 

0.0 

24 

West South Central 

21.1 

0.0 

6.0 

8.0 

54 

6.0 

54.4 

30.2 

45 

ao 

6.0 

27 

Mountain 

0.0 

0.0 

7.9 

0.0 

413 

7.9 

47.7 

0.0 

87 

0.0 

0.0 

79 

Pacific 

15.8 

0.0 

6.3 

0.0 

504 

3.2 

22.1 

1.6 

183 

0.0 

1.6 ' 

134 

Total 

11.6 

0.6 

2.7 

1.8 

254 

7.8 

889 

4.9 

168 

0.3 

L7 

98 


PLAGUE INFECTION IN BANNOCK COUNTT. IDAHO 
Plague infection has been reported proved in a pool of 265 fleas, 7 
ticks, and 8 lice from 3 marmots taken on June 1, 1945, from a location 
1 mile east of State Highway No. 34 at a point 4 miles south of Grace, 
Bannock County, Idaho, and in a pool of 16 fleas from 28 mice, 
Peromyscus sp., taken June 2 from the same location. 

TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 
Hawaii Territory 

Influenza . — ^According to information dated June 26, 1945, 1,513 
cases of influenza had occurred on the island of OaKu, T. H., dunng 
the preceding 3 weeks. The virus was stated to be Type B according 
to Army laboratory tests and the disease was said to be. of mild type, 
with few complications. For the month of June 1944, 44 capes of , 
influenza were reported for all of Hawaii Territory with ho cases being 
reported on the Maud of Oahu. 















FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Week ended June 2, 1945 . — 
During the week ended June 2, 1945, cases of certain comniTmicable 
diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of 
Canada as follows; 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia- 

New 

Bmns- 

wick 

Que- 

bec 

On- 

tario 


Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Al- 

berta 

British 

Colum- 

bia 

Total 

ChieteTipoT 



1 

264 

393 

47 

20 

67 

130 

982 

Dlphth^ia 


6 

1 

32 

2 

2 

43 

Djraentery, bacillary. 




5 




3 

8 

Oaniiftn miMiAlAa 


5 


5 

111 

3 


29 

32 

186 

Inflijenza _ 


13^ 



83 

1 

mmi 

8 

105 

Measles 


« 


153 

219 

32 

43 

150 

267 

872 

Meningitis, meningococ- 
cus. 



2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

Mumps 


7 


144 

131 ; 

61 

87 

126 

14 

mm 

Polinmyelitia 




1 

1 

2 

Scarlet fever 


6 

ii 

SS 

76 

8 

§ 

11 

9 

218 

. .■.UM 


2 

s 

51 

34 

29 

52 

41 

217 

Typhoid and paraty- 
phoid fever 


1 

4 



2 

7 

Undolant fever, _ , , 




8 

4 




12 

Venereal diseases; 

Qonoirhea.. 


i 

19 

32 

75 

111 

35 

21 

37 

79 

■1 

Syphilis _, 

3 

36 


lOS 

83 

7 

5 

12 

31 

295 

Whooping cangb , , , , 


3 

1 

mm 

30 

8 

1 

23 

3 

178 








CUBA 


Provinces — Notifiable diseases — 4 n^eeks ended May 19, 1945 . — 
During the 4 weeks ended May 19, 1945, cases of cffirtain notifiable 
diseases were reported in the Provinces of Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

Pinardel 

Bio 

BEabana^ 

Matanzas 

Santa 

Clara 

Cama- 

guey 

Oriente 

Total 

Cancer 

1 

2 

2 

3 


5 

18 

Chickenpox 




4 

1 

26 

54 

Dlphth^ 


14 

2 



1 

17 

Malaria 




2 

1 

n 

14 

Measles 


4 



1 

2 

7 

Poliomyelitis. — 




1 

^ i 


1 

Rabies 






1 

1 

Tuberculosis 

16 

30 

21 

20 

4 

25 

116 

Typhoid fever — . 

10 

no 

21 

43 

22 

39 

245 

Undulantfaver— 

1 

i 1 





2 










I Includes the city of Habaoa. 

FD^LAND 


Notifiable diseases— April 194S. — ^During the month of April 1945, 
cases of certain notifiable diseases w^e reported in Finland as follows : 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

23 

395 

19 

. 1,268 
11 
2,209 
1,859 
dll 
1,187 
40 
18 
210. 


697 

244 

2,680 

9 

29 

262 

3.683 

394 

399 

37 

21 

3,908 

Chickenpox 


Coidum&vitis 




i*> I S ' 4 « Jl ' '' "ji 1 > !' ! t liiHIIIIMMliM 






Hroatitis, cpidemie. , - 


...... 
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NKW ZEALAND 


7al7 13, 1946 


Notifiable diseases — 4 weeks ended May 19, 1945 . — ^During the 4 
weeks ended May 19, 1945, certain notifiable diseases were reported 
in New Zealand as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oerebrasplnal meningitis 

5 

3 

Poliomyelitis 

2 

1 

Dfphtbe^la - 

148 

6 

Puerperal fever 

5 

2 

D;^entery, bacillary 

26 


Scarlet fever. 

612 

1 

‘TCrygipalas-- 

19 


Tetanus 

2 

1 

Food poisoning 

12 


Trachoma 

1 


TnflnftnzA _ _ 

1 

2 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

133 

42 

Malaria - 

13 


Typhoid fever... 

6 

2 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

1 

BIBBI 





REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CtRRENT WEEK 

NoxB.—Sxcept in cases of unusual incidence, only those places’are included which had not previously 
reported any of the above-mentioned diseases, except ydlow fever, during the current year. All reports 
of yellow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published in the Public 
Hbalth Eefobts for the last Friday in each month. 

(Few reports are available from the invaded countries of Europe and other nations in war zones.) 

Cholera 

China — Chungking. — b. report dated June 21, 1945, stated that 
cholera was spreading in Chungking, where more than 2,000 cases bad 
occurred, and during the preceding 10 days more than 200 persons 
had died of the disease. A telegraphic report dated June 16, 1945, 
stated that 1 case of cholera had been reported in Pei Shi Yu, ^d 
1 case in Shin Chiao, Szechwan Province. A report dated June 18, 
1945, stated that 1 case with 1 death had occurred in Hsin Kai 
Shik, Pa Hsien, Szechwan Province, and 1 case in Hsiao Lung 
Ken, Chungking. Contributing factor? were said to be inadequate 
supply of drinking water and influx of refugees who are living in 
Chungking under insanitary conditions. Precautionary measures 
are being taken. 

nagne 

Canada— Alberta Province . — On June 9, 1946, plague-iofeotion was 
reported in fleas taken from ground squirrels found on the east side of 
Lake Newell, Province of Alberta, Canada. 

China — Foochow . — ^According to a report dated June 11, 1946, niore 
than 30 cases of bubonic plague have occurred in Poochow, China, 
since May 25, 1946. Measures are now beii^ taken to combat the 
disease. ^ 

Madagascar . — ^For the period May 1-10, 1945, 4 cases of plague 
were reported m Madagascar. 

Morocco (Prencft). — ^For the period June 1-10, 1946, 81 cases of 
plt^e were reported in French Morocco. 
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Smallpox 

British East Africa — Tanganyika. — Smallpox has been reported in 
Tanganyika as follows: Weeks ended — ^May 12, 1946, 1 case in Dar- 
Es-Salaam; May 19, 1945, 78 cases with 2 deaths in the whole territory. 

Nigeria. — Smallpox has been reported in Nigeria as follows: Weeks 
ended— April 14, 1945, 185 cases, 27 deaths, April 21, 1945, 198 cases, 
50 deaths, including 1 case in Port Harcourt. 

Sierra Leone. — Smallpox has been reported in Sierra Leone, as 
follows: Weeks ended — ^April 14, 1945, 2 cases, 1 death, in Freetown, 
May 5, 1945, 10 cases. , 

Typhus Feyer 

British East Africa — Kenya — Mombasa. — For the week ended 
May 26, 1945, 8 cfises of typhus fever were reported in Mombasa, 
Kenya, British East Africa. 

Chile. — For the 4 weeks ended April 21, 1945, 63 cases of typhus 
fever with 3 deaths were reported in Chile. Provinces reportii^ the 
highest incidence are as follows: Concepcion, 13 cases; CHloe, 10 
cases, 2 deaths; Tarapaca, 8 cases; Valparaiso, 8 cases. 

France — Lyon. — ^For the month of May 1945, 5 cases of typhus fever 
were reported in Lyon, France, among deportees recently repatriated 
from German concentration camps. 

Iran. — ^For the period January 28 to February 17, 1946, 150 cases 
of typhus fever were reported in Iran, including 14 cases reported in 
Tekran. 

Morocco {French). — ^For the period June 1-10, 1946, 308 cases of 
typhus fever were reported in French Morocco, including 28 eases 
reported in Casablanca and 8 cases in Babat. 

Pern. — ^For the month of April 1946, 56 cases of typhus fever were 
reported in Peru, including 36 cases in Cuzco Department and 10 cases 
in Ancash Department. 

Sierra Leone— Freetovm.—Dvakig the week ended April 21, 1945, 
1 case of typhus fever was reported in Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

Turkey. — ^For the week ended June 16, 1945, 45 cases of typhus 
fever were reported iu Turkey, including 1 case in Antalya, 2 oases in 
Istanbul, and 2 cases in Zonguldak. 


X 
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INFLUENZA AND PNEUMONIA EXCESS MORTALITY AT 

SPECIFIC AGES IN THE EPIDEMIC OF 1943-44, WITH 
COMPARATIVE DATA FOR PRECEDING EPIDEMICS * 

By Sblwtn D. Collins, Head St<Uistician, United States Public Health Service 

Twenty-four pandemics of influenza inyolving two or. more con- 
tinents have occurred in the 450 years since the discovery of America 
(15) . North America was involved in 14 of these great epidemics but 
the other 10 were apparently confined to Europe and Asia. In many 
instances few details are known about these pandemics and only in 
recent years have specific studies been made of the smaller outbreaks 
which precede and follow the major peaks. 

HISTOBICAL EEVIEW OF EPIDEMICS IN THE UNITED STATES 

The epidemic of December-^anuary 1943-44 was the sixteenth 
in the United States since the pandemic of 1918-19 (figs. 1 and 2). 
Although some of these outbreaks were very small, they all show 
considerable excess over &e normal seasonal expectancy of influenza 
and pneumonia mortality in at least 3 of the 9 geographic sections of 
the country and were accompanied by large numbers of- influenza 
cases reported to health departments or as recorded in family surveys 
(B, S) and among industrial employees. Since the beginning of 1920 
these epid^cs have caused an estimated total of nearly 400,000 
deaths from influenza and penumonia in this country in excess of the 
no rmal expectancy, as compared with 550,000 excess deaths from 
those causes in 1918-19 (table 1). 

From about 1910 to 1918 there was not much change in the level of 
mortality from influenza and penumonia during nonepidemic periods. 
After the pandemic of 1918-19 the general level of mortality in non- 

1 Hecelved for publicatioiL February b the Division of Public Health Methods. This Is the 

first of two sections of a paper on influenza sjad pneumonia excess mortality. The second section will appear 
in an early issue of the Pubuc Health Befobts. Data on age variation in mortality in the 10-peroent 
sample of the United States for the 104M4 epidemic were furnished to the Public Health Service by the 
Bureau of the Census prior to publication (HO . For assistance in the preparation of th]»p^)er the anther 
is indebted to Dr. Mary Gover and Mrs. aryland Y. Pennell. 

• ( 821 ) 
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Table 1. — Summary of excess^ mortaUiy from influenza and pneumonia per 
lOOjOOO population during whole epidemics in groups of cities in the United 
States, 1910~44, and in Massachusetts, 1887-1915 


Area and epidemic 

Excess rate 
per 100,000 
during 
whole epi- 
demic 

Wednesday of peak 
week (or peak month) 

00 representative cities: 

194.3-44 

15.6 

Dftfi. 29, 1943 

1940-41 

5.4 

Jan. 20,1941 

Early 1940 

1.9 

Feb. 14, 1940 

Spririg IflSQ 

5.2 

Mar. 1, 19.39 _ 

im-z7 

18.4 

.Tan.fi, '1937 

Early 1936. _ 

12.6 

Feb. 26, 1936 

1934^36 __ 

5.4 

.Tan. 9 193.5 _ _ 

1933-33 

19.2 

Dec. 1932 •__ _ 

^ring 1932 __ _ 

7.4 

Mar. 23,1032 

FTarlvlftSl. __ _ 

16.4 

.Tan. 28, '1931 

1928-^29 

4414 

Jan. 9, '1929 . _ 

Spring 192S 

11.6 

Mayo, 1928 

Spring 1926 __ 

25.3 

Mar. 24, 1926 

1922-23 __ 

29.9 

Ffih. 21 ; 1093 

Early 1922 

18.3 

Feb. 22 ; 1922 

Eflrlvl92Q 

99.3 

Feb. Ii;i92fi_ 

36 large cities: 


1918-19 

550.5 

Oct. 16, 1918 

Spring 1918 

21.1 

April 1918 . _ 

E^ly 1917 

14.0 i 

January 1917 

1915-16 

22.8 

January 1916 

Massachusetts: 


Spring 191S_ 

12.6 

April 191.5 _ _ 

1M7-0S 

19.7 

December 1907 

Early 1905 

13.8 

Febniary 1905 

Early 1901 

17.1 

February 1901 __ 

Spring 190n 

47.8 

March 1900 

1898-99 

34.7 

January 1S99_ 

Spring 1897 

15.4 

March 1897 

Early 1895 _ _ _ 

31,0 

February 1895 

1893-94 

33,0 

December 1893.. 

Spring 1893 

35.5 

April 1893 

1891-® 

98.5 

23.9 

January 1892 

Spring 189l_ . . 

May 1891 

Early 1890 

34.8 

January 1890 _ 




Total period considered as above normal 


Total time 


Months or weeks included 


Weeks 

11 

10 

6 

9 

11 

22 

9 

11 

9 

16 

12 

19 

17 

17 

12 

12 


Nov. 21, 1943-reb. 5, 1944. 
Dec. 15, 1940-reb. 1941. 

Jan. 21-Mar. 2, 1940. 
Feb.5-Apr. 8,1939. 

Dec. 20, 1936-Mar. 6, 1937. 
Dec. 22, 1936-May 23, 1936. 
Dec. 2, 1934-Feb. 2, 1935. 
Nov. 20, 1932-Feb. 4, 1933. 
Feb. 14-Apr. 16, 1932. 

Dec. 28, 1930-Apr. 18, 1931. 
Nov. 26, 1928-Feb. 16,-1929. 
Mar. 11-July 21, 1928. 

Jan. 27-May 25, 1926. 

Nov. 26. 1922-Mar. 24, 1923. 
Jan. 8-Apr. l, 1922. 

Jan. 4-Mar. 27, 1920. 


31 


Sept. 15, 1918-Apr. 19, 1919. 


MoTUha 

4 

2 

2 


January-April 1918. 
January-February 1917, 
December 1915-January 1916. 


2 March-April 1915. 

3 December 1907-February 1908. 
>Z January-March 1906. 

3 January-March 1901. 

3 March-May 1900. 

3 December 1898-February 1899, 

2 February-March 1897. 

3 Febmary-April 1895. 

2 December 1893-nJanuary 1894. 

4 March-Jnne 1893. 

3 December 1891-Febniary 1892. 
8 April-June 1891. 

1 January 1890. 


1 See figs. 1, 2, and 3 and text for norms and methods used in computing excess mortality. Total actual 
excesses for whole epideinlos as listed in this table are computed from data plotted in those charts. For 
name s <rf the 36 and 90 dtit^ and details about methods of computation, see preceding publications (6, 7. 
8, 11), Massachusetts data are computed from annual reports (IS), 


epideoiic montlis dropped considerably, but during tbe next decade 
the downward trend was neg%ible. Between 1930 and 1937 the rates 
in nonepidemic periods declined gradually, but after that time the 
decrease was considerably accelerated ( 11 ). 

Periods of excess over expected mortality from influenza and 
pneumonia in groups of cities in the United States since 1910 are 
shown ® in figures 1 and 2, and the total excess ® for each epidemic is 


• AH rates In figs. 1, 2, and 3 aw on an annual basis, but the heWits of the peaks In the monthly data 
arc not comparable with those in the weekly data because a month represents an average of 4 weeks which 
would frequently include low as well as high weeks of an influenza epidemic. 

* During epidemics, in addition to the mortality credited as primarily due to Influenza and penumonia 
as shown in figs. 1 and 2, considwrable excess mortality credited to causes other tban fTiflnoTigfl gnd pneu- 
monia occurs and nnsually has a p^k In the same week as influenza and pneumonia. The chronic de- 
generative diseases contribute heavily to this excess mortality, from causes other than Influenza and pneu- 
monia. Zh the pandemic of 1918-19, about 92 percent of the total excess mortality was credited to 

and pneumonia, but in the epidemic of 1928-29 only 63 percent of the excess was so credited. In smaller 
oQtbreaka ondy about <me-half. and In the epidemic of 1943-44 only about one-third of the total excess mor- 
tality from all csnses was credited to influenza and pneumonia (4). 
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listed in table 1. The normal or expected rates used in computing 
the excess for the period 1916-19 were based on the median rate for 
each month during the 7-year period 1910-16, with no adjustment for 
trend. Similarly, for the period 1920-29 tiie expectancy was based 
on the median for each week during the 7-year period 1921-27, with 
no adjustment for trend. Therefore, from 1910 to 1930 there are 
periods of several months to a year where the rate is below expectancy, 
as in 1921 (figs. 1 and 2). In the period 1930-35 the trend from 
year to year was taken into accoimt in computing expectancy; after 
1935 the trend from quarter to quarter was taken into account. 
Thus in the years after 1935 the deviations represent short-time 
fluctuations from levels immediately before and after epidemics, so 
the longer periods of generally low or generally high rates outside of 
epidemics are not shown. 

Although the excess mortality shovm in figures 1 and 2 is based on 
deaths credited to influenza or pneumonia with no difierentiation as 
to etiology, it is interesting to note the findings of laboratory studies 
of the causative agents in the several epidemics. About the time of 
and following the 1918 influenza pandemic there was a tendency to 
attribute the disease to the Pfeiffer, or influenza, bacillus. After 
much work on various organisms found in the nose and throat of 
influenza patients, the affection has been classified as a virus disease 
and two or more specific viruses have been identified (9, 10, 16). 
Virus A has been identified in cases occurring during the 1943-44 
outbreak {17, 19) and also in the epidemics of the winters of 1932-33, 
1934r-35, 1936-37, of the early spring of 1939, and of the winter of 
1940-41. However, virus B was also found in the epidemic of, the 
early spring of 1939, and the epidemics of early 1936 and of early 
1940 have been attributed to virus B (5, 10). Both viruses have been 
found in the same epidemic and occasionally in the same patient (d) ; 
in all epidemics tests in many cases have failed to identify either A 
or B virus {16). There appears to be no way to tell whether the 
disease whidi has been called influenza or grippe in the numerous 
epidemics preceding the work on influenza viruses was etiologically 
the same or different in the several epidemics. 

Prior to 1910 data on mortality during influenza epidemics are not 
available for population groups representing the United States as a 
whole. For the State of Massachusetts mortality statistics {IS) are 
available by months for 60 or more years, indudiog the decade 
1890-99 with its several epidemics. Figure 3 shows the chronology 
of these outbreaks in terms of excess mortality from influenza, and 
pneumonia. The hjgh^t peaks occurred in January 1890, January 
1892, and March 1900, but there was a total of 10 epidemics in the 
12 years 1890-1901 and 2 smaller outbreaks in the next few years. 
Although most of these epidemics were not laige, the total excess 
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I^GUBE 3. — ^Excess mortality from influenza and pneumonia in Massachusetts, 1887-1910. (Excess rates are deviations from median rate for corresponding month for period 1887-1917.) 
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mortality rate from influenza and pneumonia in Massachusetts during 
the epidemic of 1891-92 was of the order of magnitude of the epidemic 
of 1920, and other outbreaks approximated those of 1923, 1926, and 
1928-29 in the groups of cities discussed above (table 1). In nWly 
every epidemic some sections of the country are more severely affected 
than others, so it is not possible to say whether the Massachusetts 
epidemics of 1889-1901 are typical of other regions. Whatever may 
have been the situation in the United States, the 1889-90 pandemic 
seems to have been very severe in other countries of the world {16). 

THE EPIDEMIC OP 1948-44 

General aspects . — ^In terms of excess deaths credited primarily to 
influenza and pneumonia the epidemic of 1943-44 was smaller than 
those of 1936-37 and 1932-33, which in turn were smaller than those 
of 1928-29 and 1926 (table 1). In addition to the 1943-44 mor- 
tality figures as reported to the United States Public Health Service 
by about 90 large and small representative cities and by 35 large 
cities of this group, data have been made available by the United 
States Bureau of the Census on a 10-percent mortality sample from 
nearly all States {£0 ) . Excess * rates during the whole epidemic are 
summarized below for the several groups : 


Actual excess death rates per 100,000 


Population group and source of data 

Influenza and 
pneumonia 

All causes 

1943-44 

1928-29 

1943-44 

1928-29 

35 large cities (U. S. Puhlio Health Service) 

14.4 

16.6 

14.0 

40.8 

44.4 

59.0 

63.4 

49.8 

64,9 

90 representative cities (U. S. Public Hesdth Service) 

10-percent Census sample, 1943-44, and 17. S. Registration 
^tes, 1928-29 


81.6 

99.7 

10 large surveyed cities (U, S. Public Health Service - 



HHHB 


The 1943-44 Census sample shows in addition to the 14.0 excess 
rate credited to influenza and pneumonia another 7.2 per 100,000 
representing deaths in which influenza or pneumonia was the most 
important contributory cause. The inclusion of such contributory 
causes raises .the excess mortality from influenza and pneumonia from 
32 percent of the total for all causes to 48 percent. In the epidemic 
of 1928-29 the data for the 10 laige surveyed cities showed 64 percent 
of the excess deaths from all causes credited primarily to influenza 

< Excess over some normal expectancy; data were not avaQable for computing same type of nonn for ^ 
groups. Norm for 35 cities in 1943-41 is based on same weeks of the 2 preceding years; for 1928-29 it is based 
on 7'year medians for same weeks (^. Norm tor 90 cities is based oh same weeks of several preceding ye^. 
(See fig. 2 and ref. 6, 8, and 11 for details). Norms for Gensus sample, registration States, and 10 surveyed 
dties are all based on the same weeks or months of the preceding year. Influenza and pneumonia deaths 
refer to those credited primarily to those causes. 
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and pneumonia, and 80 percent credited primarily or secondarily to 
these two diseases. 

Only 29 percent of the excess mortality in 1943-44 in the group of 
35 lai^e cities was credited primarily to influenza and pneumonia, as 
compared with 63 percent in the epidemic of 1928-29. Thus, in terms 
of excess mortality fiom all causes in this group of cities, the 1943-44 
outbreak amounted to 77 percent of the rather important epidemic 
of 1928-29, but in terms of excess mortality credited primarily to 
influenza and pneumonia it amounted to only 35 percent of that 
epidemic. Weekly excess rates for the 35 cities, as shown in the 
middle section of figure 4, indicate that the peak of excess mortality 
from all causes in the outbreak of 1943-44 (week ending January 1) 
was actually above the peak of 1928-29 (week ending January 12), 
but at no time did the excess credited to influenza and pneumonia in 
these cities approach that of 1928-29 (left section of fig. 4). How- 
ever, in all weeks except the peak and the preceding week the excess 
rates from all causes were well below those of 1928-29. The right 
section of figure 4 shows excess mortality credited to influenza and 
pneumonia in some recent epidemics for which data are not readily 
available for the 35 cities. 

Since such a large percentage of the total excess mortality in the 
epidemic of 1943-44 was credited primarily to causes other than in- 
fluenza and pneumonia, it is of interest to determine the larger of 
these other causes. Computations based on the Census Bureau’s 
Current Mortality Analysis for December 1943 and January 1944 
(20) indicate that of the excess mortality not credited primarily to 
Influenza and pnemnonia, 71 percent was credited primarily to cardio- 
vascular-renal diseases, 11 percent to cancer, 6 percent to diabetes 

t 
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ftOTJEB 4,--Weetiy excess moitaHty from taflnenza and pnemnonia and from an causes in groups of cities 
in the epldemiooflW3-44* as compared with preceding epidemics, 1922-87. Giottos and data tor aJI groups 
are as described !n figure 2 except that in the 38 dties the excess rates for 1948-44 are over oonesponding 
of the preoedlng year. See references 4 and 7 for tables of rates for 35 dties; 1922 excesses are cor- 
rected for low rates immediately before*and after the epidiemio:} 
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and the other 12 percent to other causes. Thus in the 1943-44 out- 
break, as in other epidemics since 1920 (4), the great majority of the 
excess deaths not credited to influenza and pneumonia refer to the 
chronic degenerative diseases which, at least in prior epidemics, 
showed a definite peak in the same week as influenza and pneumonia. 
While one would not expect an “epidemic” of these chronic diseases, 
it might frequently happen that a person long afflicted with such a 
malady would be a victim of an attack of influenza or pneumonia 
which was of such transient nature, as compared with the chronic 
disease, that it was not noted on the death certificate or if noted was 
not considered of primary importance. The influenza of 1943-44 
was of a mild character and the sulfa drugs. were available for the 
treatment of complicating pneumonia. Most of the deaths occurred 
in the older ages and probably among persons already suffering from 
chronic disease; this situation may have led to more than the usual 
confusion as to the primary cause of death. 

Age curves of excess mortality . — In few localities is mortality routinely 
tabulated by month, age, and cause. Therefore, it is difficult to ob- 
tain dita on influenza and pneumonia deaths by age for the specific 
period of an epidemic, particularly with similar data for a nonepidemic 
period covering the same season of the year {14). However, such 
data are available for the 2-month period of the 1943-44 epidemic in 
the 10-percent Census sample, and for the 3-month period of the 1928-29 
epidemic in the survey of 10 large cities. The numbers of deaths 
from influenza and pneumonia in relatively small canvassed popula- 
tions are usually too few to afford any reliable indication of the age 
curves of mortality from these causes during epidemic periods (1, 9., 
S, S). 

Actual age-specific death rates from influenza and pneumonia and 
from all other causes during the December-January 1943-44 epidemic 
and similar rates for the corresponding months of 1942-43 are given 
in table 2 and shown on a semilogarithmic chart m figure 5. The 
fact that the lines (right section of fig. 5) for causes other than influenza 
and pneximonia are so close together for the two periods indicates that 
the percentage excess for these causes was small, but it is seen in the 
middle section of the figure that the actual excesses for these other 
causes were larger than those for influenza and pneumonia among 
children 5 to 20 years ® and among persons over 65 years of age. As 
already noted, the excess mortality at all ages credited primarily or 
secondarily to influenza and pneumonia amounted to only 48 percent 
of the excess mortality from all causes. , . ' 

The age eurre of influenza and pneumonia excess mortality in the 
10-percent sample for the epidamc of 1943-44 is compared with that 

< Irregolarltifis at the younger ages in the excess rates for causes other than influenza and pneumonia are 
probably not signifloant. Bates at these ages are small and the small fluctuations appear large on a ratio 
chart. 
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Table 2. — Excess mortality from influenza and pneumonia and from all causes 
during the 2 months December- January over Decemher-January 1 942-43 j 

as derived from a 10~percent sample of death certificates in 43 States ^ 


Age (years) 

Actual death rate ^ per 100,000 for 2 months, 
December^J anuary 

Excess death rate ^ per 100,- 
000 for December-Janu- 
ary 1943-44 over Decem- 
ber-January 1942-43 

1943-44 

1942-43 

Influenza 
and pneu- 
monia 

All other causes 

All causes 

Influenza 
and pneu- 
monia 

All other causes 

All causes 

Influenza and 
pneumonia 

All other causes 

All causes 

Sole or primary 

Contributory 

Sole or primary 

Contributory 

Sole or primary 

Contributory 

Sole, primary, or 
contributory 

All ages 

28. 6 

13.7 

189.4 

231.7 

146 

6.5 

16a 4 

187.5 

140 

7.2 

21.2 

23.0 

442 

Under 6 

50.5 

12.3 

129.7 

192.6 

47.8 

7.7 

142.3 

197.8 

2.7 

4 6 

7.3 

-12.6 

-5.3 

6-9 

2,8 

1.1 

13.3 

17.2 

1.6 

.8 

9.2 

11.1 

1.2 

.8 

2.0 

4.1 

ai 

10-14 

2.0 

.4 

11.6 

14 0 

.9 

.6 

10.6 

12.0 

1.1 

— .1 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

15-24 

3.6 

.8 

31.1 

35.5 

2.2 

.9 

25.5 

2a6 

1.4 

— .1 

1.3 

5.6 

a9 

25-34 

47 

2.2 

42.5 

49.4 

3.4 

1.1 

40.2 

447 

1.3 

1.1 

2.4 

2.3 

47 

35-44 

9.9 

44 

7a 8 

91.1 

5.8 

2.5 

72.5 

80.8 

41 

1.9 

6.0 

43 

10.3 

46-54 

22.9 

8.4 

176.6 

207.9 

11.8 

6.4 

166.0 

183.2 

11.1 

3.0 

141 

10.6 

247 

65-64 

38.9 

22.4 

377.2 

43S.5 

21.3 

12.9 

359.7 

393.9 

17.6 

9.5 

27.1 

17.6 

446 

65-74. 

98.5 

68.1 

8646 

1,031.2 

42.1 

30.5 

765.0 

837.6 

56.4 

37.6 

940 

09.6 

193.6 

75 and OTer 

430.7 

218.1 

2,453.5,3, 102. 3:146.5 

85.2 

1,983.5 

2,215.2 

284 2 

132.9 

417.1 

470.0 

887.1 

Total deaths,^ all 














ages 

3,336 

1,596 

22,140 

1 27,0721,714 

764 

19,482 

1 21,960|1,622 

832 

2,454 

2,668 

6,112 


* Data from U. S. Bureau of the Census (SO). District of Columbia Is Included; States not Included are 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Georgia, Minnesota, New Hampshire, and Texas. Data represent a retabulation 
of deaths occurring in December and January with delayed certificates included. 

> Rates for December-January 1943-44 were based on estimated de facto populations for Jan. 1, 1944, and 
rates for Decern ber-January 1942-43 were based on estimated de facto populations for Jan. 1, 1943; excess 
rates represent differences between these two sets of rates. De facto populations indude the armed forces 
within the continental United States but not those outside. 

3 Figures in this line In the excess rate section of the table are the actual numbers of excess deaths. 

of 1928-29 in the group of 10 cities for which detailed data for the 
specific period of that epidemic are available (left section of fig. 5). 
Although the actual differences between the excesses in 1928-29 and 
1943-44 are largest in the older ages, the relative differences are 
greater in the younger ages. 


TWO METHODS OF COMPUTING AGE CUEVES OP EXCESS MOBTALITT 

I 

Since there are only a few places in which deaths are tabulated by 
cause, age, and month or week, data are not commonly available 
on the age curve of influenza and penumonia during the specific 
period of an outbreak. A rougher method of using data for calendar 
years may be feasible when applied with caution. A comparison of 
the two methods of computing age curves of excess mortality in one 
outbreak is given in detail in this section. 

In connection with a study of the 1928-29 epidemic, deaths from 
influenza and pneumonia for ^e whole of 10 large surveyed cities (S, 6) 
were copied from the records of the city registrars for the year 1928 
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Figube 5.*~Age-specifio actual and excess mortality from influenza and pneumonia (sole, primary, and con* 
tributory) and from all other causes in the epidemic of 1943-44 — 10-percent Census sample (£0) of the 
United States, 1943-44 (table 2) ; 10 cities, 1928-29 (table 3) . (Excess over same months of preceding year.) 

and to the end of the epidemic early in 1929. The data so copied 
include all certificates on which iofluenza or pneumonia of any form 
was recorded as a sole, primaiy, or contributory cause of death 
(table 3). 

Actual death rates from influenza and pneumonia at spedflc ages 
for the 3 months Decemben-February 1928-29, as compared wijh a 
similar period in 1927-28, are shown on a logarithmic vertical scale 
in the middle section of figure 6. The 1927-28 months were relatively 
free from influenza and give some idea of the age curve of mortality 
from influenza and pneximonia at this season of the year in a relatively 
normal period. It is seen that the relative age curve of mortality 
in this winter epidemic of 1928-29 is fairly similar to that for the 
normal winter period of 1927-28. 

Death rates from influenza and penumonia for the whole of the 
calendar years 1928 and 1929 which shared -the epidemic, and the 
whole of the adjacent calendar years 1927 and 1930 which were rela- 
tively free from epidemics, are plotted in the right section of figure 6. 
As might have been expected from the showing for the 3-month 
periods, these two age curves are also similar. 

Two curves of excess death rates are shown in the left section of 
figure 6; one is based on the 3-month periods and the other on the 2- 
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Table 3. — Excess mortality from influenza and pneumonia in the whole popula- 
tion of 10 cities ^ (a) during ike 3 months December-Fehruary 1938-39 over 
December-February 1 937-38 ^ and ( 6 ) during the calendar years 1938 and 1939 
over the calendar years 1937 and 1930 


Age (years) 

Mortality in 3-month periods in whole population of 10 
surveyed cities 

Mortality for calendar 
years (sole or primary) 

Actual death rate per 100,000 
for 3 months December- 
February— 

Excess rate 
per 100,000 
for Decem- 
ber-February 
19^-29 over 
December- 
February 
1927-28 

Estimated 
population * 
in thousands 
on January 1— 

10 surveyed cities ‘ 

Regis- 
tration 
States s 

1928-29 2 

1927-2S » 

Actual death 
rate per 
100,000 

Excess rate per 100,000 
for 1928-1-1020 over 
rate for 1927-fl930 

Excess rate per 100,000 
for 1928-fl929 over 
rate for 1927-M930 

Solo or primary 

Contributory 

Sole or primary 

Contributory 

Solo or primary 

Contributory 

1929 

i 

3 

s 

I 

1927, 1630 

All ages 

112.7 

33.3 

49.3 



ia3 

4,847.6 


865.8 

289.6 

76.2 

84.3 

Under 5 

299.6 

33.2 




8.2 

358.8 

354.6 

1.233.6 


177.8 

171.4 

6-9 

19.3 

4.1 


2.5 

10.6 

L5 

307. 9 

393.2 

mm 

68.7 

12.2 

17.7 


15.1 

3.7 

4,6 

3.4 


.3 

379.1 

3717 

48.9 

39.8 

9.1 

13.5 

15-24 

31.3 

5.7 

13.4 

2.7 

17.9 

3.0 

850.9 


97.9 

66.3 

31.6 

28.7 

26-34 

51.3 


16.0 

4.5 

35.4 

5.9 

863.2 

853.1 

146.6 

111.4 

35.2 

38.6 

3!i-44 

7R.fi 

mo 

29.7 

^KriVI 

48 9 

5J7 

785, g 

TTdJi 

242J1 

192.^ 

49 ^ 


4S-R4.. _ 



4S.4 

17.9 

fi 

12.9 

5s£s 

582 9 

A 

284 ^ 

68 2 

TO* 7 

55-64 

tm 

71.8 

78.3 

36.0 


35.8 

m7 

362.4 

mililm 

477.3 

129.' 5 


65-74. 

414.9 

193.4 

176.8 

91.9 

238.1 

■roilil 

189.3 

187.1 

1, 224.2 

Kuijil 

313.9 

289.0 

76 and over... 

1,264.4 

687,9 

396.5 

2314 

857.9 

353.5 

66.2 

65.4 

3,286.4 

2,501.4 

785.0 

1,248.7 


JTlie 10 cities were Baltimore, Boston, Clnciimati, Des Moines, Kansas City, Mo., New Orleans, Pitts- 
burgh. San Francisco, Seattle, and Syracuse (S). Data on deaths by age (prlm^ and contributory 
capes) were copied from city health department records and may differ somewhat from final totals later 
tabulated for all ages by the Census Bureau; no final figures are available by age and month. 

* Deaths by age for infiuenza and pneumonia in the several cities were av^able only to a time shortly 
after the end of the epidemic of 1928-29. In 4 cities (San Francisco, Seattle, Kansas City, and Cincinnati) 
deatp from these causes were not available by age for the last few weeks of the period, but were available 
for all ages by (jSJ). The 421 deaths for the weeks not available by age in these 4 cities were assumed 
to be distributed by age like the 6,042 deaths of known ages in the 10 cities; deaths by age had been tabulated 
only for all cities cCbibined. Similar figures for infiuenza and pneumonia as contributory causes of death 
^ sm estimate of 124 for the weeks not available by age in the 4 cities and 1,489 deaths of known ages in the 
10 cities. 

* Deaths by age for Influenza and pneumonia were not available for December 1927. From another source 
opto for ^ ages from these causes were available by weeks (£1); the total (primary causes) for all ages for 
t^3 nmntl^ December-February 1927-28 amounted to 1.432 times that for the 2 months January-February 
1928. «eath rates by age for Jani^y-February 1928 were multiplied by this factor to obtain estimated 
rates here given for Dec^ber-February 1927-28. This process is equivalent to flAsiiTning that the 713 

causes) in December 1927 were distributed by age like the 1,660 in January and February 

^ ^ cities are Census Bureau intercensal estimates as of July 1 

according to the 1930 census; popuiatSfor 1930 are 

« Populations for ^ific ^es in the registration States are from Vital Statistics Rates. 1900-40 (W- 10- 
year age groups m that volume are broken into 6-year groups In proportion to the 1930 census. ^ 


year periods. Although not identical, the two curves of excess 
mortality from influenza and pneumonia are generally similar. 

There are, however, some definite limitations to the use of rates for 
whole calendar years to obtain approjdmations of age-specifie excess 
rat^: 

1. The use of the method depends upon finding a nearby year with influenza 
md pneumonia death rates of approximately the same level as in tlnnftp^f^BTn 1 V 
months of the year which includes the epidemic. Since infliiAn... and 
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deaths for all ages are available by months in the annual mortality reports from 
the Bureau of the Census, this condition can be tested. 

2, Since the calendar year includes various seasons with the possibility of 
varying age curves, the ‘'calendar year norm*' must be based on a sufficiently 
large area or on a sufficient number of years to average out some of the variations. 
It was found in the data for the 10 surveyed cities that deaths credited to broncho- 
pneumonia, lobar pneumonia, and influenza were all somewhat different in age 
distribution.® It was also found that as judged, by the chi-square (x^) test the 
age distributions for influenza and pneumonia of all forms combined were fre- 
quently different for the several seasons of the year, although the variation was 
sometimes minor. 

• Deaths credited primarily to influenza and pneumonia were available by age for the whole of the 10 
large cities surveyed in 1928-29 C5). The chi-square (x *) test was applied to the age distributions as follows.* 

1. The 10 months January-October 1928 (normal period) were divided into 2-month periods, January- 
February, March-Aprll, May-June, July-August, September-October, and the age distributions of the 
deaths in each period from influenza and pneumonia (all forms) were tested against those of every other 
period. Thus a total of 10 pairs of distributions were tested with the following probabilities that the two 
distributions in the pair were from the same universe: 

Influenza and pneumonia (all forms): 

8 pairs different (P« 0.038 or less). 

2 pairs not different (January-February with March-April, P •0.114, and January-February with 
July-August, P-0.147), 

2. The 10 months January-October 1928 (normal period) were divided into 3 periods, January-March, 
April-June, July-October, and the age distributions of the deaths in each period from influenza, from 
bronchopneumonia, and ftom lobar pneumonia were tested against those of every other period. Thus a 
total of 3 pairs of distributions for each diagnosis were tested with the following probabilities that the two 
distributions in the pair were from the same universe: 


1928 

Influenza 

Bronchopneumonia 

Labor pneumonia 

January - March 
with April-June. 

Not different (P—0.210). 

Notdifferent(P-0.831). 

Different (P—0.010). 

January - March 
with July-October. 

Doubtful (P -0.078). 

Different 

(P-0.000). 

Not different (P-0.295). 

April - June with 
July-October. 

Not different (P-0.102). 

Different 

(P- 0.000). 

Not different <P-0,573). 


Summarizing 1 and 2, age distributions of deaths credited to Influenza and pneumonia (all forms) and of 
those credited to bronchopneumonia tend to vary from season to season in this nonepidemic year, but age 
distributions of deaths credited to Influenza and of those credited to lobar pneumonia tend to be more stable. 

3. The age distributions of deaths ftom influenza and pneumonia (all forms) were tested as follows: 

January 19^ with January 1929: different (P -0.000) 

February 1928 with February 1929: not different (P-0.259) 

March 1928 with March 1929: different (P-O.OOS) 

4. The age distributions In the epidemic period November lfii28^March 1929 were tested against the non- 
epidemic period January-March 1928 (November-December 1927 not available) for Influenza, bronchopneu- 
monia^ and lobar pneumonia separatdy. Hesults for all three diagnoses indicated difterent distributions 
in the two periods CP-0.008 or less). 

5. For the epidemic period November 1928 to March 1929 and for the nonepidemio period January to 
March 1928 (November-December 1927 not available) the age distributions were tested as follows: Influenza 
with bronchopneumonia, influenza with lobar pneumonia, and bronchopneumonia with lobar pneumonia. 
Besulte for all three tests^in^bothj^periods Indicated^different distributions for the pairs of diagnoses (P— 
0.006 or leas). 

**Different’* as used throughout this note means 'greater variation between the age distributions of the two 
groups tested than would be expected by chance in the numbers of deaths involved. Because the numbers 
are large, some of the differences may be too sm^ to be of any practic^ importance even though “statisti- 
cally significant.*^ . . v , 

Ib spite of these docilities, the method of obtaining approziinate 
age-specific excess rates from data for whole calendar years may be 
feasible when applied with caution. 
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FiGxmE 6.— Age-specific actual and excess mortality from influenza and pneumonia (sole or primary causes) 
in the epidemic of 1928-29 as computed from data for calendar years and from data for the 3-month period 
of the outbreak— whole population of 10 large surveyed cities. (See table 3 for details about norms and 
data.) 
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{To he concluded) 


AN OUTBREAK OF SALMONELLA INFECTION IN MAN 
FROM INFECTED CHICKEN EGGS' 

By James Watt, Surgeon, United States Public Health Service 

In January 1945, an American merch«.nt vessel arrived at the port 
of New Orleans and reported an outbreak of acute diarrheal disease 
aboard ship which had begun approximatdy 12 hours before arrival. 
Investigation revealed the following facts. 

The first case began about 5 a. m. on January 14 and during the 
next 24 hours 15 more cases appeared. At the time of the inspection 
on January 15, a total of 18 men in the crew of 70 merchant seaman 
and naval armed guard reported gastrointestinal symptoms of vary- 
ing degrees of severity. Six of the men were severely ill, with nausea, 
vomiting, fever, malaise, abdominal pain, and a profuse watery 
diarrhea without gross exudate. One of these mdi had loss of 
sphincter control for about 12 hours. The others had occasional 
involuntaay bowel movements. All six were confined to their bunks 
for 24 to 36 hours. The rmaining sick men were less severely ill, 
with abdominal pain the only constant finding. > Diarrhea occurred 
in all but two cases. Symptoms in the milder cas^ lasted less than 
24 hoars and even the most severe ones were definitely improved by 
the end of the second day. 

Stool cultures were obtained by the rectal swab technique, described 

1 From the Division of Infeotiotts Diseases, National Institute of Health, and the Charity Hospital of 
Louisiana, at New Orleans. 

668282—46 8 
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elsewhere (i), on 67 men. (The captain, purser, and a supercargo 
were ashore at the time.) The cultures were seeded on a single 
S. S. agar plate and the swab was then placed in a tube of tetrathionate 
broth. Salmonella montevideo was isolated from all individuals giving 
a history of illness during the period of the outbreak. In addition, 10 
other crew members had a positive culture for the same Salmonella 
type. Of these 10 men, 2 were apparently incubatory carriers, since 
they developed gastroenteric symptoms a few hours after the cultures 
were obtained; 1 had reported an acute diarrhea 2 days before the main 
outbreak but was apparently well at the time the culture was made; 
and the other 7 gave no history of illness and must be classed as 
passive carriers. 

‘ The explosiveness of the outbreak indicated a single source of 
infection, probably food. The menus offered during the preceding 
week were obtained and the men were questioned about these meals. 
The eve ning meal of January 13 was found to be the most probable 
source of* infection. The menu is listed below: 


Grilled pork chops 
Veal pot pie 
Macaroni au gratin 
Baked potatoes 


Cold cuts, cheese 
Egg and olive salad 
Cake, loganberries 
CpfiPee, tea 


All but three of these foods were eliminated from further suspicion, 
since very few of the sick individuals had eaten any of them. The 
three foods eaten by most of the sick men were (1) pork chops, (2) 
egg salad, and (3) cake. Twenty-six of the twenty-eight men with 
positive stool cultures stated that they had eaten pork chops, 26 that 
they had eaten egg salad, and all said they had eaten cake. Of 30 
men with negative cultures from whom a similarly exact history 
was obtained, 27 had eaten pork chops, none had eaten egg salad, 
and 29 had eaten cake. 

These findings indicated that the egg salad was the food probably 
responsible for the outbreak. It consisted of hard-boiled eggs, olives, 
pickles, and mayonnaise. The latter was made aboard ship in the 
usual manner, with the yolks of raw eggs, sal^ oil, vinegar, lemon 
juice, mustard, and salt. . 

The mayonnaise and salad were made by the chief steward. His 
stool culture was positive for S. montimdeo. It is believed that this 
was a result of contamination rather than the cause, since he ate a 
portion of salad at the evening meal and was one of the inen who 
developed a chnical illness. If he had been a carrier of this infection 
it seems unlikely that ii^estion of the contaminated salad would have 
resulted in illness. Only one other member of the steward's depart- 
ment had a positive culture and he too had eaten the salad and was 
Ol^ically ill* All other members oT this department denied eatk^ 
any of the salad, and none had positive stool cultures. 
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None of the prepared foods used in the meal were left aboard but 
there were four cases of and some pork loins still iu storage. 
(Storage facilities were excellent and properly cared for, as evidenced 
by the following facts: (a) The meat was frozen, (b) cabbage and carrots 
were in good condition after 2K months on board, (c) the eggs, on 
candling, showed only slight shrinkage or other signs of deterioration.) 
Samples of the pork and all the eggs were taken for culture purposes. 

The pork was chopped and placed in tetrathionate broth. Cul- 
tures of this broth did not show any microbial growth. 

As a prelimmary step, one case of eggs (30 dozen) was broken out 
mto sterile flasks, usit^ chiefly the yolks, and incubated ovemi^t. 

The material in these flasks was subcultmed to S. S. agar and tetra- 
thionate broth. Both direct plating and the tetrathionate enrichment 
revealed S. monteddeo in 11 of the 14 flasks. 

No attempt was made m this particular case to distinguish between 
shell contamination and internal contamination of the eggs, the 
technique of breaking for cultme being that used by a cook in the 
ordinary course of kitchen duties. Subsequently, ^gs from the 
remaining cases were cultured. These eggs were first washed in 
physiological saline warmer than the eggs and then soaked in cresol 
solution, 4 percent, for one-half hour before they were cradred for 
culture. Several additional isolations of S', montevideo were made 
from one of the cases of eggs so treated. The saline wash water on 
culture showed coliform bacilli, pseudomonas, and cocci, but no 
salmoneUae were isolated. No salmonellae were isolated from either 
the shell or the interior of e^ in the other two cases. 

Although most of the culture work was done by pooling a number of 
e^, those eggs which diowed gross evidence of deterioration were 
cultiued individually by placing a portion'of the yolk in a tetrathionate 
broth tube. The majority of the spoilage was due to cracking or mold 
invasion. Occasionally black rot was found. Of 47 ^gs examined 
in this manner, one yielded S', montevideo; the remainder either showed 
one or more of the common causes of egg rot or failed to show any 
growth on the media used. 

The eggs, together with all other food supplies, had bem obtained 
from a drip’s chandler in Norfolk, Va., just prior to sailing. They were 
taken aboard on November 8, 1944. It was possible by checking the 
records of the Norfolk produce house to ascertain that ^ese eggs were 
part of a carload shipment originating in southern Iowa on October 
26, 1944. Three egg-grading plants had contributed to tins particular 
shipment. An attempt was made to determine the actual farm or 
farms from which the eggs might have originated and, incidentally, to 
see how widespread .'the infection in^t be in the production area 
sqrved by these plants. . :Thi^ work is stfll in progress. 
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Two metliods of survey were employed: 

(1) One hundred forty-three farms in the area were visited in 
February 1945, and cultures obtained from fresh chicken droppings in 
tetrathionate broth. Thirty to forty small samples were taken from 
each chicken house, placed in the broth, and, after incubation, sub- 
cultured to S. S. agar. S. pullorum was isolated from 12 of these farms 
and jS*. derby from 1. S. montevideo was not encountered. 

(2) Samples of eggs were taken for cidtxn*e from each batch sold to 

the candling plant. The samples were cultured in batches according 
to source. To date more than 5,000 eggs from approximately 850 
farms have been, cultured. S. Ttwntevideo has not been isolated from 
any of these samples. S. pullorum and gallinarum have been en- 
countered frequently. Two other Salmon^ types, S. cKolerae mis 
(var. Kimzendorf), and 8. d-erby, have been isolated from shell eggs 
in this maimer. ... 

DISCUSSION , 

Fowl have been recognized for many years as a reservoir of Sal- 
monella infection. Edwards states that fowls are the greatest reservoir 
of paratyphoid infection in the United States and reported i^) in 
1939 the results of typing 223 cultures obtained from fowl in this 
countiy, 54 from chi^ens. S. mordenideo was one of the types ob- 
tained. In December 1944, the British Medical Journal. (S) edi- 
torially discussed e^ and Scdmondla infections, summarizing recent 
knowledge on this subject. They concluded that while a complete 
case had been made against ducks as a source of Salmonella in man, 
only a “nonproven" verdict could be returned against the chicken. 
SaJmonellae have been isolated from chickens and from frozen dehy- 
drated eggs. In the latter case particularly interesting work has 
been published in a series of articles (^4) on dried whole egg powder in 
Canada. Gibbons and Moore (5) found a number of Salmonella 
types in dried egg powder but tfre source of the infection was not 
definitely established, i. e., whether from the interior, the exterior, or 
by some other means in the process of preparation. In spite of the 
findings quoted above and their definite implications, reports of out- 
breaks of salmonellosis in man traced to chickens or shell e ggs have 
not been encoimtered in the litera.ture on the subject. 

SUMMABY 

An outbreak of salmonellosis (S. montevideo) aboard a merchant 
vessel, affecting 28 individuals in a crew of 70, is reported. 

Twenty-one individuals were known to have had ^mptoms of 
varying severity and from each S. montevideo was isolated-. The same 
organism wfe isolated from seven additional members of the crew, 
none of whom reported any illness. 
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Epidemiological evidence indicated that infection resulted from 
the consumption of contaminated egg salad, the mayoimaise of which 
contained raw eggs. 

The same Salmonella type, S. monUvideo, was isolated from two 
cases of shell eggs obtained on the ship. Internal contamination of 
the eggs was demonstrated, since the shell washings before steriliza- 
tion were free of S, montevideOf and egg meats obtained after steriliza- 
tion of shells were found to contain this organism. 
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THE SUSCEPTIBILITY OF THE GOLDEN HAMSTER {CRICE- 
TVS AURATVS) TO TULAREMIA ‘ 

By Carl L. Labsor, Passed Assistant Surgeon, United States Public Health Service 

The golden hamster (firicetus auratus) has not been subjected to 
experimentation to determine its relative susceptibility to inocula- 
tions of PastevreUa tulareTisis. Johnson (f) found hamsters to be 
susceptible to experimental infections with this organism. Sarchi 
(jS) detected spontaneous infections of tularemia among hamsters 
((7. 0. frumerUaris) in the Ob River Basin, and Schmidt (5) states, 
‘‘Bacterium tularense_ is carried to man by hares, rabbits, squirrels, 

mice, rata, water-rats, hamsters, etc., directly through contact, 

Lillie and Francis {4) review the findings of Dvijkoff concerning the 
pathology of tularemia in a naturally infected hamster. Organisms 
microscopically identified as P. tvlarensis were observed in hamsters 
( C. crieetus) in the Ukraine by Schuller and Erdmaitn (S). It is thus 
apparent that hamsters are susceptible to such infections, but it 
appears desirable to define their degree of susceptibility to this disease 
as compared to that of mice, and to establish the pathologic picture 
in this species. 

Preliminary?’ studies had shown that golden hamsters were about as 
susceptible as white Swiss mice to tularemia. With these observations 
in mind it was determined, to measure the degree of susceptibility of 
mice and hamsters to such infections. Mice weighing about 15 gm. 


^ From the Plvlsion of Infeotioiu Diseases, National Institute of Health. 
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were selected and hamsters 5 to 6 weeks of age were used. All animals 
were bred and maintained at the National Institute of Health. A 
lO-percent suspension in 0.85-percent salt solution of liver and spleen 
tissue from a guinea pig dying in the. second passage of material 
obtained from the sputum of an individual (S. A.) suffering from the 
ulcero-glandular type of tularemia was prepared. Serial tenfold dilu- 
tions of the original 10-percent guinea pig tissue suspension were made 
in salt solution to an end point of 10“**. Dilutions were made into 
conical glasses containing 4.5 cc. of salt solution, and 0.5 cc. of ma- 
terial was transferred using a fresh pipette for each dilution. Groups 
of five mice and five hamsters each were inoculated intraperitoneaUy 
with 0.3 cc. of the respective dilutions from 10“* to 10“**. The ani- 
mals were observed for 2 we,eks before the experiment was terminated. 
The 50-percent lethal dose of organisms contained in this suspension 
was 2.4 X 10“® for mice and 4.0 x 10“* for hamsters. 

Another experiment was designed to test quantitatively the sus- 
ceptibility of mice and hamsters to intraperitoneal and subcutaneous 
introduction of organisms, to determine the susceptibility of hamsters 
to tularemia when inoculated by intranasal, intramuscular, or intra- 
cranial routes, and to determine the influence of human convalescent 
serum on the course of the infection. 

A specimen of serum from a patient convalescent from tularemia 
and having an agglutination titre of 1:640 against P. Utlarensjts was 
used. This was administered in 0.3-cc. doses intraperitoneaUy to 10 
hamsters at the same time they received an infectious dose of organ- 
isms by the same route. The organisans anployed were obtained from 
the sputum of a person suflfering from the pulmonary type of tularemia 
(K. H. P.). Organisms grown for 48 hours*on the^slanted’'surface of a 
tube of glucose cystine blood agar were suspended in sufficient 0.85- 
percent NaCl solution to make a suspension having a density of T-500 
on a PuUer’s eartli scale. This suspension was considered to be a 
10“® suspension of organisms. Serial tenfold dilutions were made in 
salt solution to an end point of 10“*°. The same types of animals used 
in the previous experiment were employed. These were inocxilated 
as foUows: 

Groups of 6 mice each intraperitoneaUy or subcutaneously with 
doses of 0.3 cc. of each dilution from 10“* to 10“*°, groups of 5 hamsters 
eadbi intraperitoneaUy or subcutaneously with doses of 0.3 cc. of each 
dilution from 10“* to 10““, groups, of 5 hamsters with 0.3-cc. doses of 
10“* and 10“® dilutions intramuscularly, groups of 5 hamsters each 
with 0.03-ce. doses at 10“* and 10“® dilutions intracraniaUy or intra.- 
nasaUy, a group of 10 hamsters simulteneously with 0;3-cc. of biiTnen 
convalescent serum and 0.3-cc. of a 10“® dilution of oa^anisnas, a 
lot of 20 hams ters wiih 0.3-cc. of a 10“® dilution of organisms intra- 
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peritoneally. All animals were observed for 3 weeks before being 
discarded. 

The results obtained indicated that immune serum as here employed 
had no influence upon the course of experimental tularemia in ham- 
sters. All of the hamsters treated with serum died, eight within 4 
days following inoculation. The other two died on the seventh and 
eleventh day, respectively, after exposure to infection. There were no 
survivors among the hamsters inoculated intracerebrally, intra- 
nasally, or intramuscularly with a dilution of organisms. Among 
those hamsters inoculated with a 10~® dilution of a suspension of 
P. tularensis intramuscularly all hamsters died, four of five inoculated 
intracerebrally succumbed, but no deaths were recorded among the 
five animals inoculated intranasally. • 

The titrations of organisms in mice and hamsters infected either 
intraperitoneally or subcutaneously illustrated that the degree of 
susceptibility of hamsters to expeiimental exposure to tularemia is 
as great as that of mice (table 1). Hamsters appeared to be- equally 
susceptible to infection induced by either route of inoculation. 


Table 1. — The suBceptililiiy of golden hamsters (Cricetus auratus) and white 
Swiss mice to intraperitoneal or subcutaneous inoculation of 0.5-cc. amounts of serial 
tenfold dilutions of a virulent strain (22. H. P.) of P. tularensis 


Species of animal inoculated 

Route Of Inoculation 

Number of ani- 
mals inoculated 
with each dilu- 
tion of culture 

50-percent 
letnal end 
point 

Hamster 

Intraperitoneal , 

5 

1.6x10- 
1. 5 X 10-* 

Tin . 

Snbfiutaneous. 

5 

Mnnsft ^ 

Intraperitoneal _ _ _ 

6 

1. 8 X 10*< 

Tin 


6 

3.2x10-1 


Suboutaneous .. .. ^ _..j 



The gi'oss and microscopic pathology, based on a series of 25 ham- 
sters derived from the above groups, is being reported separately {6). 


STJMMAEY 

The susceptibility of hamsters to tularemia approximates that of 
white mice. They are equally susceptible to subcutaneous and to 
intraperitoneal inoculation. 
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COURT DECISION ON PUBLIC HEALTH 

Local registrar of vital statistics— payment of fees to. — (Texas Court 
of Civil Appeals; City of Taylor et d. v. Hodges et al., 183 S.W.2d 
664; decided October 25, 1944, rehearing denied November 8, 1944.) 
For a period of a little more than two years the city of Taylor^paid 
the statutory registration fees authomed under the Texas law to the 
local registrar for births and deaths. Such fees, amounting to 
$566.50, had been voluntaiily paid by the city to the local registrar 
under a mistake of law, upon the assumption that the city owed 
them, and had been paid without the request, knowledge, or consent 
of the county. The city sued certain county officers in their official 
capacities to recover such statutory fees, and the conclusion reached 
hy the com’t of civil appeals of the State was that the city could not 
recover from the county. It was pointed out by the court that no 
county officer did anything which could constitute fraud , imposition, 
or deception against the city and that the latter was charged with 
knowledge of the law prescribing the amount of the debt to the local 
registrar and by whom it should be paid. As there was no legal 
hability upon the city to pay the local registrar and as the city had 
paid him with knowledge of all the facts, “such payment must be 
deemed to have been wholly voluntary on the part of the city.” 
Continued the court: “The uniform imle in such cases is that the city 
could not recover it back because paid under a mistake of law.” 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JUNE 23, 1945 

[From the Weekly Mortality Index, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce] 



Week ended 
June 23, 1946 

Correspond- 
ing we^, 1944 

Data for fi3 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths 

9,111 

8,532 

234,564 

603 

597 

15,347 

67,379,078 

12,544 

9.7 

10.9 

8,557 

Average for 3 prior years - 

Total deaths, first 25 weeks of year — 

238,970 

621 

Deaths under 1 year of age 

Average for 3 prior years 

Deaths under i year of age, first 25 weeks of year 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force 

15,653 

66,635,780 

12,227 

9.6 

* 10.6 

Numter of death claims 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first.26 weeks of year, annual rate 




PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health depart7nent^ State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when^ where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEE ENDED JUNE 30, 1945 

Summary 

Of the total of 155 cases of poliomyelitis reported for the current 
week, as compared with 116 for the preceding week, 220 for the corre- 
sponding week last year, ahd 79 for the 5-year (1940-44) median, 103 
occurred in 6 States reporting more than 5 cases each, as follows (last 
week’s figures in parentheses): New York 16 (16), South Carolina 8 
(5), Tennessee 6 (2), Alabama 7 (8), Texas 54 (39), California 12 (9). 
The current week is the second successive week in which a smaller 
number of cases was reported than for the corresponding week last 
year. The difference is 65 for the current week as compared with 9 
for the preceding week. 

The total for the*jfirst 26 weeks of the year is 1,270, as compared 
with 1,002 for the same period last year, and a 5-year median of 776. 
Of the total to date this year, 873 cases have been reported smce 
March 17, the week of lowest reported incidence to date this year, as 
compared with 739 for the corresponding period last year. 

Following declines during the past 4 weeks, the incidence of menin- 
gococcus meningitis increased. A total of 143 cases was reported, as 
compared with 122 last week, 179 for the corresponding week last 
year, and a 5-year median of 52. States reporting the largest numbers 
are New York (17), Michigan (11), Alabama (10), and California and 
Texas (9 each). The total to date is 5,416 as compared with 11,839 
for the corresponding period last year and a 5-year median of 2,019. 

Sylvatic plague infection was reported in Cheyenne Coimty, Kans., 
during the week. This is the first reported infection in the State, and 
the locality is the farth.est east in which the infection has been reported 
in wild rodents or their ectoparasites. 

A total of 8,747 deaths was reported in 93 large cities in the United 
States during the current week, as compared with 9,111 last week, a 
3-year (1942-44) average of 8,558, and 8,476 for the corresponding 
week last year. 


( 843 ) 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended June SO 
19JtOy and comparison with corresponding week of 1944^ o~year median 
In these tables a zero indicates a definite report, while leaders imply that, although none was reported, 


Diphtheria 


Meningitis, 

meningococcus 


■Week Week Week Week 

Division and State ended- ended- ended- ended- 

dian dian dlan <^lan 

rune July June July June July June July 

1 ” 30. 1. 30, 1, •iU, It 

mAR inlA 1 0 ils 1014 



♦Keport for current week not received. 
» Kew York City only. 


> Period ended earlier than Saturday. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended June SO^ 
19J^6, and comparison with corresponding week of 194$ and 6-year median — 


1945, CL'nd comparison 
Continued 


Poliomyelitis 


Scarlet fever 


Typhoid and 
parat 3 T)hoid 
fever « 


Dftrislon and state ended— Me- 

^ dlan 

June July June July 

30, 1, ^^ 80, 1, 

1945 1944 1946 1944 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont — 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan a 

Wisconsin 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 
South Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 



SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware 

Maryland > 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Florid 


•Report for current week not received. 

^ Period ended earlier than Saturday. 

> Including paratyphoid fever reported separately as follows: Ma^dhusetts 3; New York 1; Ohio 1; 
Virginia ^ NorthiOarolina 1; Georgia 1; Tennessee 1; Texas 1. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State heaUh officers for the ended June SO, 
1945, and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 o-year median 
Continued. 



Whooping cough 1 

Week ended June 30, 

1946 

Division and State 

Week 

ended— 

Median . 

Dysentery 

En- 

ceph- 

Rocky 

Mt. 

Tula- 

remia 

Ty- 

Un- 

du- 

lant 

fever 

June 

July 

1940- 

44 

Ame- 

BacU- 

Un- 

Infee- 

spot- 

ted 

phus 

fever 


30, 

1946 

1, 

1944 

bic 

lary 

speci- 

fied 

tious 

fever 



new ENGLAND 
■\r«i!Tip _ 

100 

11 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

TTj^mpshirft- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont... 

11 

20 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

MBSSj^'hnsfttta 

107 

62 

144 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Rhode Island __ . 

28 

10 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

HnnnAP-Wont. 

63 

33 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 











N’aw Vork 

268 

142 

270 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

New Jersey- - — _ 

174 

70 

118 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Penmylvfttiift 

214 

66 

287 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

EAST NORTH CENTBAL 












Ahift __ 

127 

227 

236 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

fndiAna. 

33 

30 

30 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Illinois 

81 

62 

117 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

6 

IVfifihlgAn *- 

44 

66 

179 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

W?!W»onRjn . 

48 

71 

129 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 









MinriPRota 

7 

' 9 

34 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Towft - _ 

1 

12 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri - 

23 

29 

29 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Dakota 

0 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

South Dakota.. .......... I 

4 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

NAhrafika. ^ _ 

2 

13 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rflnsoit 

17 

62 

64 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 











Delaware.. „ 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland * ....... 

70 

83 

83 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

District of Columbia 

Virginia. .... 

22 

67 

3 

50 

9 

67 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

122 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

West Virginia. . . . 

24 

14 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina . . 

287 

190 

190 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

2 

South Carolina . __ _ 

96 

123 

50 

1 

62 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Georgia 

19 

18 

17 

2 

11 

1 

0 

2 

0 

28 

6 

Florida 

3 

33 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










K’entneky . 

44 

93 

69 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Tennessee ... 

30 

25 

58 

1 

0 

7 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Alabama 

21 

30 

30 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

9 

1 

Mississippi ** 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

8 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 











Arkansas 

10 

23 

22 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Liouisiana ._ 

3 

0 

10 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

2 

Oklahoma _ 

22 

7 

16 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Teraa ___ _ 

264 

254 

274 

18 

605 

68 

0 

0 

0 

63 

36 

MOUNTAIN 







Montana 

4 

8 

13 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idsdio 

9 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Wvomlne 

0 

2 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cmorado 

28 

31 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

New Merico. 

8 

2 

17 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Arizona.. . 

11 

12 

IS 

1 0 

0 

21 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Utah* 

31 

63 

7e 

1 0 

1 0 

t 0 

> 0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Nevada. ^ 

0 

Q 

1 0 

I 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

PACIETC 












Washington 

11 

IS 

1 61 

1 23 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Oregon . . „ „ 

17 

s 

1 o 

0 

1 0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Calffnmia . 

24C 

93 

1 203 

( 2 

4 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

Q 

4 











Total, 

. 2,673 

2,17( 

) 3,371 

) 4(] 

m 

1 21C 

\ 6 

-26 

16 

121 

116 




Same week 1944 

2,17C 

3,161 



78 

48 

8^ 

i 474 
\ 316 

' 8,801 
1 2 ,goc 

1 2,163 

: ic 

^ 1C 

' m 

1 284 

26 

i io 

; le 

; 406 

l 800 

t 426 

m 

*63 
i 1,693 
1 1,41C 
1*1,001 

; 96 

; 

Av^rafl?, l9‘CS-44-__ 



60C 

*18 

163 

175 

*184 

25 we^s: IMS 

66,09S 

47,6(M 

ll!! 


833 

11,671 

8.856 

6.134 

\ 2.426 

1 1,702 

1944 


ipHIp 1 1 

763 

Average, 1942-44 

84.011 

plfl 


1 743 

\ 261 


*Beport for cuirent week not received. 

1 Period ended earlier than Saturday. 

* 5-yaar median, 1940-44. . Ltpros^: CaUfomia, 1 case. Wtil's disease: Maryland, 2 cases. 
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WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

City reports for week ended June SS, 1945 

Tbis table lists tbe reports from 80 cities of more than 10,000 population distributed throughout the United 
States, and represents a cross section of the current urban Incidence of the diseases included in the table. 


rrSW ENGLAND 
Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Vermont: 

Bane 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

FaU Rlver._„ 
Springfield 

Worcester 

Rhode Island: 

Providence. 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport.... 

Hartford 

New Haven.. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffsdo 

New York 

Rochester 

Syracuse — 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

, Pittsburgh 

Reading 


EAST NOBTH CENTBAL 
Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne 

Indianapolis 

South Bend 

Terre Haute... 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 

Wisconsin: 

Keno^a. 

Milwaukee 

Racine ....... 

Superior.. 


WEST NOBTE CENTBAL 


Minnesota: 

Duluth. 


Missouri: 

Kansas City....... 

St. Joseph..... 

St. Louls.^ 


Minneapolis. 
St, Paul--.-. 
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0 2 0 0 

0 4 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 32 0 0 

18 0 0 

0 16 0 0 

0 7 0 0 

0 5 0 0 

0 3 0 0 

0 8 0 0 

0 10 0 


0 

0 

0 

17 
4 
0 
4 

18 

0 

0 

IS- 


1 

107 

2 

1 

17 

1 

10 

551 

0 

2 


5 

10 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

245 

0 

150 

1 

8 

17 

28 

2 

14 


1 

0 

8 

5 

1 

2 


1 

7 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 


2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 


4 

59 

6 

1 

3 

6 

3 

25 

4 
2 


7 

7 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

17 

0 

11 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 


1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


10 

189 

15 

11 

0 

7 

0 

80 

18 

4 


8 

22 

5 

1 

8 

2 

1 

52 

3 

59 

5 

5 

2 

33 

2 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

4 

8 

4 

0 

6 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

19 

6 

2 

2 

8 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


0 

78 

7 

47 

1 

14 

0 

103 

4 

1 


15 

24 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 


22 

0 


22 

1 

1 


1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

11 


tiooowo 
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City reports for week ended June fSS, 1945 — Continued 



1 3-year average, 194JM4. * 6-year median, 1940-44. 

Dysentery f aTntfftfc.— Cases: New Haven, 1; New York, 2; Los Angeles, 1; San Francisco, 1. 

Dysentery, bacillary.— Cbsqs: Providence, 1; New York, 8; Chicago, 2; Charleston, S. C., 10; Los Angeles, 2. 
Dysentery, unspecified.— CBses: San Antonio, 14. 

Leprosy.— CBses; Seattle, 1. 

Rocky Mountain spotted jeoer.— Oases: St. Louis, 1; Lynchburg, 1. 

Tularemia.— Cases: St. Louis, 1. 

Typhus fever, endemic.— Cases: Savannah, 1; Birmingham, 2; New Orleans, 2; Galveston, 1; Houston, 3; 
San Antonio, 3; Los Angeles, 1. 


Rates (annual basis) per 100,000 population, by geographic groups, for the 89 cities 
in the preceding table (estimated population, 1943, 34,363,400) 



Diphtheria case 
rates 

Encephalitis, infec- 
tious, case rates ^ 

Infiuenza 

Measles case rates 

I" 

fi 

111 

V 

•o 

n 

I 

Folloihyelitis case 
rates 

Scarlet fever case 
rates 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Typhoid and para- 
typhoid fever 
case rates 

Whooping cough 
case rates 

Case rates 

Death rates 

New England 

6.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

646 

5.2 

44.4 

2.6 

199 

0.0 

0.0 

170 

Middle Atlantic..... 

6.5 

0.0 

1.9 

0.0 

320 

6.9 

52.3 

5.1 

108 

0.0 

0.9 

116 

East North Central 

5.4 

0.6 

2.4 

0.6 

292 

7.3. 

32.2 

1.2 

126 

0.6 

1.2 

64 

West North Central 

4.0 

0.0 

6.0 

8.0 

38 

8.0 

46.3 

0.0 

121 

0.0 

msm 

44 

South Atlantic 

11.4 

0.0 

3.3 

1.6 

38 

1.6 

67.2 

3.3 

78 

0.0 

3.3 

181 

East South Central 

Elil 

0.0 

0.0 

11.8 

112 

11.8 


29.5 

80 

0.0 

5.9 

53 

West South Central 

28.0 

0,0 

20.1 

0.0 

49 

8.6 


31.6 

20 

ao 

8.6 

20 

Mountain 

HO 

0.0 

mmm 

7.9 

532 

0.0 


15.9 

87 

0.0 

7.9 

214 

Pacific 

25.3 

0.0 

7,9 

0.0 

535 

HI 


, 3.2 

161 

0.0 

1.8 

82 

Total 

8.8 

0,2 

4.6 

B 

290 

6.7 

45.3 

5.5 

114 

0.2 

2.1 

99 


PLAGUE INFECTION IN CHEYENNE COUNTY, KANS., AND 
SAN BENITO COUNTY, CALIF. 

Plague infection haa been reported proved in a pool of 105 fleas 
from white-footed mice {JPeromyscm, sp.), meadow mice {Mierotas, 
sp.), and harvest mice {Eeiihrodontomys, sp.), all taken on June 2 
from a location on an unmarked road in Cheyenne County, Kans., 
5 miles east of a point on Highway No. 61, 5 miles south of Benkleman, 
Nebr; 
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This is the first reported instance of plague infection in ^ansas, 
and the locahty is the farthest east in which the infection has been 
found in 'wild rodents or their ectoparasites in the United States. 
The farthest east that such infection had previously been reported 
was Cinunaron County, Okla., where plague infection was found in 
1944 in fleas from wood rats and white-footed mice collected 20 miles 
southwest of Boise City. 

Plague infection was also reported proved on June 22, 1945, in 4 
specimens of fleas and ticks from ground squirrels (0. beecheyi) in 
San Benito County, Calif., at locations distant from Tres Pinos, as 
follows: 192 fleas from 57 ground squirrels, 7 miles east and 3 miles 
south; 400 fleas from 62 ground squirrels, 13 miles southeast; 400 
fleas and 9 ticks from 37 ground squirrels, 7 miles east and 5 miles 
south; 200 fleas from 23 ground squirrels, 8 miles east and 5 miles 
south. 

TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 
Puerto Rico 


Notijialle diseases — 4 weeks ended June 16, 1945 . — ^During the 4 
weeks ended June 16, 1945, cases of certain notifiable diseases were 
reported in Puerto Rico as follows: I 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Oases 

Bilharziasis 

6 

Poliomyelitis 

2 

Chickenpox 

112 

Puerperal fever 

1 

DipbtheHa 

31 

SyplMs 

271 

■nysPTitPry _ _ _ 

23 

TAtftTnis _ _ _ _ 

13 

Filarial 

5 


2 

OoQorrliea 

235 


590 

Tnfliifinzft _ . . * 

105 


32 

Leprosy _ _ _ __ 

1 


16 

Malaria. 

304 

WHooping cough 1 

87 

Measles 

75 










FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces — CommunicqUe diseases — Week ended June 9, 194S . — 
During the week ended June 9, 1945, cases of certain communica- 
ble diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of 
Canada as follows: 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 


New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Que- 

bec 

On- 

tario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Al- 

berta 

British 

Colum- 

bia 

Total 

Ghickenpox- - 

20 

28 

2 

168 

376 

67 

38 

54 

83 

835 

Diphtheria 

1 

1 

2 

19 

1 

1 

1 


26 

Dvsenterv, bacillary 




3 





1 

4 

Encephalitis, infectious-- 





n 

1 


1 

3 

German measles 


6 


10 

47 


11 

60 

38 

162 

Infiuenza- .... 


13 


41 

f4 


6 

64 

Measles 

2 

9 


173 

125 

24 

31 

94 

242 

700 

Meningitis, meningococ- 
cus. - 


2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Mumps 


6 


192 

233 

60 

34 

93 

24 

642 

Poliomyelitis 





1 

1 

2 

Scarlet fever 



s 

67 

85 

15 

11 

14 

23 

213 

Tuberculosis (all forms). - 


4 

8 

134 

42 

17 

16 

34 

64 

314 

T 3 rphoid and paraty- 
phoid fever 



10 

6 

1 

2 

IS 

Undulant fever 




4 

3 



2 

2 

11 

Venereal diseases: 

Gonorrhea. 

1 

34 

13 

89 

161 

62 

24 

34 

59 

467 

Syphilis 


22 

2 

127 

90 

9 

6 

10 

28 

294 

Whooping cough 

2 1 

1 

136 

30 

6 

1 

18 

20 

212 









REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YFLLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Note.-— Except in cases of unusual incidence, only those places are included which had not previously 
reported any of the above-mentioned diseases, except yellow fever, during the current year. All reports of 
yellow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published in the Fubuo 
Health Reports for the last Friday in each month. 

(Few reports are available from the invaded countries of Europe and other nations in war zones.) 

Cholera 

China — Chungking. — During the week ended June 30, 1945, cholera 
was said to be still spreadiug in Chungking, China. 

Plague 

Canada — Alherta Province. — During the week ended June 23, 1945, 
plague infection was reported in 1 squirrel and in fleas from squirrels 
found near Pollockville, and in fleas from squirrds found near Carol- 
side, Alberta Province, Canada. 

France — Corsica — Ajaedo. — ^Por the week ended June 2?, 1945, 1 
case of plague was reported in Ajaedo, Corsica, France, makh^ a 
total of 5 cases reported since the beginning of the outbreak. 

( 851 ) 
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Great Britian — Malta. — For the week ended June 30, 1945, 4 cases 
of plague were reported in Malta. 

Portugal — Azores. — ^For the week ended June 2, 1945, 1 case of 
plague was reported in the Azores, Portugal. 

^ Smallpox 

Belgian Congo. — Smallpox has been reported in Belgian Congo as 
follows: Weeks ended — May 12, 1945, 193 cases, 3 deaths; May 19, 
1945, 701 cases, 4 deaths; May 26, 1945, 64 cases, 2 deaths. 

British East Africa — Tanganyika. — For the week ended May 26, 
1945, 136 cases of smallpox were reported in Tanganyika, British East 
Africa. 

Sudan {French). — For the period June 1-10, 1945, 78 cases of small- 
pox were reported in French Sudan. 

Typhus Fever 

Algeria. — For the period May 11-20, 1945, 44 cases of typhus 
fever were reported in Algeria, including 5 cases reported in Algiers 
and 1 case in Oran. 

Egypt. — ^For the week ended May 26, 1945, 782 cases of typhus fever 
with 111 deaths were reported in Egypt. For the week ended May 
12, 1945, 77 cases of typhus fever with 23 deaths were reported in 
Cairo, 4 cases were reported in Port Said, 6 cases were reported in 
Ismailiya, and 1 case in Damietta. For the week ended April 28, 
1945, 1 case of typhus fever was reported in Suez. 

Germany. — ^A report received Jime 23, 1945, stated that 12,000 
cases of typhus fever had been reported from 200 towns in various 
parts of Germany. 

Guatemala. — For the month of May 1945, 143 cases of typhus fever 
with 14 deaths were reported in Guatemala. Departments reporting 
the highest incidence are: Alta Verapaz, 38 cases, 4 deaths; Quezal- 
tenango, 30 cases, 4 deaths; San Marcos, 20 cases, 3 deaths. 

Nigeria — Jos. — During the week ended June 23, 1945, t 3 T)hus 
fever was reported to be prevalent in Jos, northern Nigeria. 

Turkey. — For the week ended June 23, 1945, 42 cases of typhus fever 
were reported in Turkey, including 1 case in Istanbul, 2 cases in 
Kocaeli, 1 case in Trabzon, and 1 case in Zonguldak. 

Yellow Fever 

Gold Coast — Nsawam. — On June 13, 1945, 1 fatal case of yellow 
fever was reported in Nsawam, Gold Coast. 

Sierra Leone—Moyamha. — On June 13, 1945, 1 case of suspected 
yellow fever was reported in Moyamba, Sierra Leone. 

Venezuela — Tachira State — Morotuto. — ^For the week ended June 
30, 1945, 1 confimcid case of yellow fever was reported in Morotuto, 
near La Grita, Tachira State, Venezuela. 


X 
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INFLUENZA AND PNEUMONIA EXCESS MORTALITY AT 
SPECIFIC AGES IN THE EPIDEMIC OP 1943-44, WITH 
COMPARATIVE DATA FOR PRECEDING EPIDEMICS'— 
Concluded 

By SbiiWtn D. Collins, Head Statietieian, United States Pvblie Hecdth Service 
AGE CUnVBS OF EXCESS MOETALITT BASED ON CALENDAR TEARS 

Begidration States, 1910-44 - — ^Almost the only available mortal- 
ity data by age for earlier epidemics in the United States are for entire 
calendar years. The age curves of mortality from influenza and 
pneumonia in various calendar years in which epidemics occurred 
are shown on logarithmic vertical scales in flgure 7, along with a 
nearby calendar year which was rdatively free from influenza and 
can be assumed to show the age curve for a relatively normal year. 
The years relatively free from influenza in the United States that 
were used as “normal” in these computations were 1914, 1924, 1930,’' 
and 1934. Table 4 diows by age both the actual death rates and the 
excess obtained by subtracting rates for corresponding ages in the 
nearby normal year from the rates for the calendar year which included 
the epidemic. Since all rates in the table are for single calendar years, 
the subtractions give results which represent actual excess rates (not 
annual basis), even though the original rates are designated as annual 
rates. The excess rates are plotted on arithmetic scales in %aTe 8 
and on a logarithmic vertical scale in flgure 9. 

The great difference between the age curves of influenza and pneu- 
monia mortality during the years 1918, 1919, and 1920 and those in 
more normal years is evident from flgure 7 without any calculation of 
excess rates. However, in the more minor epidemics smce 1920 it is 
not easy to judge accurately the nature of the age curve of excess death 
rates without the aid of fl^e 8 where the scales are arranged so that 
the various curves are comparable on a relative basis. Figure 9 with 
the logarithmic vertical sc^e further emphasizes the small variations 
at the low parts of the curves. 

I This to the aeocmd and final Beetton of a paper on faftaeaia and pneomonte egceas martality. Tlieflrst 
seotton appeared in the Fxtsuc Exalts BxpORTfl, 90: 821-636 (19410. The nnmberisg of tables, apjxm, 
and footnotes is oonseontlYe tbrongbont Beferenoes will be Ibmid at the end of the first section. 

r The death rate from Influenza and pnemnonia in 1627 was praotioally identical with that in 1930 but the 
latter year was psed in the present calcplatlona. The amall epidemic of the wmtcr of 1930-81 wias pn actioe H y 
an in 1931. 


( 853 ) 
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Excess rates in 1918-19 show the well-known curve of that pandemic 
with the highest peak in the young adult ages at 25 to 29 years. The 
next highest rate is among children under 5 years of age. The excess 
decreases rapidly as age increases above the young adult peak, and 
above 70 years there is no excess over the rate for 1914. In figure 7 
it is seen that the relative age curves for 1918 and 1919 are similar. 


1/ V 





7.^Ag&-fipedfie mortality from Jnfluozusa and pneomonla in tlie tTsited States during certain 
epidemic and nonepidemic calendar years, 1914-37. (Xeais 1914, 1994^ 1930, and 19S4 are used as ^^noiinal’* 
years trith wbiob epidemic years in tbe same box of the chart are compared.) 

Influenza and pneumonia mortality was on a somewhat lower level 
in nonepidemic months after 1919 than prior to 1918, but there was 
no laiige change during the next decade. , The calendar year 1924 
was therefore used as a normal year for comparsion with 1920. In 
terms of actual excess rates the whole 1920 curve is far below that of 
i9l8-19i- However, .the 1920 curve shows a definite yoiing adult 
peak: at 30. to 84 years but it is not as hi gh as the excess rate for chil- 
dren under 5 years or for persoi^ above 70 years of (figs. 8 and 9). 
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The 1920 curve of excess deaths from influenza and pneumonia, 
therefore, is similar to that of 1918-19 in its yoimg adult peak, but 
similar to that of 1928-29 in having its greatest excesses among 
children and old people. 

The age curve of excess mortality from influenza and pneumonia 
dining the 1922 epidemic shows a very small peak at 30 to 34 years 
that looks somewhat like that of 1920, particularly on the relative 
basis of the semilogarithmic chart (fig. 9). However, the excess 
death rates among children under 5 and persons above 70 years of age 
greatly exceed the rates at this small young adult peak. The excess 
death rates for 1923 and for 1926 over those for 1924, and the excess 
of the rates for 1928 plus 1929 over twice the rate for 1930 show nothing 
that could be interpreted as a young adult peak, the highest excesses 
appearing in the youngest and oldest age groups. In each of these 
calendar years the excess rate for children under 5 is greater than in 
any age group under 60 years. However, the excess curve for 1936 plus 
1937 over twice the rate for 1934 shows a relatively low rate for 
children under 5 years. The same is true of the excess during De- 
cember-January 1943-44 over the same months of 1942-43 and also 
of the excess of 1917 over the rate for the calendar year 1914 (figs. 8 
and 9). However, all of these epidemics were small in terms of mor- 
tality and the curves are subject to considerable chance variation.' 

The preceding discussion and computations consider excess mor- 
tality rates in terms of the actual amount of the rate obtained by sub- 
tracting some normal rate from that during an epidemic. Excess 
mortality might be looked upon from the point of view of the per- 
centage rather than the actual amount of the excess. For example, 
instead of computing the amount of the excess of 1920 over correspond- 
ing age groups of 1924, there might have been computed the per- 
centage that the rates for 1920 were in excess of rates for correspond- 
ing age groups in 1924. Such percentages were computed for the 
several epidemics and are shown graphically in figure 10. Because it 
is the shape of the curves rather than the actual values that are being 
compared, the scales in figure 10 are adjusted to put the curves on the 
same relative basis. 

^ It might be thought that the ohl-sqnare (x*) test could be applied to the age distrlbutlozis of deaths from 
Influenza and pneumonia in pairs of years to determine whether distributions in the epidemic years were 
signiflcantly diflerent from those in nonepidemio yean. However, the numbers of deaths in the registra- 
tion States, even in the earlier years, are so large that a negligible variation from any practical standpoint 
comes out as ^'stattstioally slgniflcant," i. e., as more than would be expected by chance. 

The chi-square test was applied to the age distributions of deaths from influenza, from pneumonia (all 
forms), and from influenza and pneumonia combined, with the following results: 

(1) years 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, wd 1919 each paired with 1914. 

(2) years 1920, 1922, 1928, and 1926 each paired with 1924. 

(8) years 1914 and 1924 paired. 

In every case and for each disease group Ihe diiterenoes are statistically significant; in some years the 
dlfiCerenoes are very large but in others they ere too small to have any praotioal signifioanoe. Thus the x* 
test does not seem to he applicable where the numbers involved are extremely large. 
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Fiotmx 8.— Comparison on an arithmetic chart of the age corves of excess mortality from injSuenza and 
pneumonia in the United States during certain calendar years when influenza was epidemic, 1917-41. 
(Excess rates are deviations from rates for ocsresponding ages in a nearby “normal’' year'; see flgure 7 for 
years used as “normal." In the 194344 epidemic, excess is over corresponding ages of same 2 months of 
1942-43; age groups are as In table 2, except that the last point is an estimate for age 70+, to conespond to 
other curves in this chart. Scales are arranged so the average ofthe excess rates in the different age groups 
« equals the same distance on the vertical scale as 20 years on the horizontal scale. In averaging, 10-year 
age groups are weighted by 2 and s-year groups by i.) 
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PioxTBE 9.—Comparison on a sexnilogarithmic chart of the age curves of excess mortality from influenza and 
pneumonia in the United States during certain calendar years when Influenza was epidemic, 1917-44. 
(See flg. 7 for years used as “normal’' and flg. 8 for details about 1943-44 epidemic. Curves for 1917, 1922, 
1923, 1926, and 1936-37 are plotted In age groups 16-24, 50-59, and 60-69 years.) 

In terms of actual excess rates, the age curves of 1918—19 and 1920 
are rather different but in terms of percentage excess the two epidemics 
have very similar curves, ivith one important peak at 25 to 29 years 
n.nrl with the smallest percentage excesses in the yoimgest and oldest 
ages. The curves for 1922, 1923, and 1928-29 each have peaks be- 
tween 10 and 20 years and between 30 and 40 years, with some rise in 
the older ages. Aside from similarities between the 1917 and 1936-37 
curves, there are few other common features in the relative age curves 
for the several epidemics. 

The curves in figures 8, 9, and 10 represent aU sizeable influenza 
epidemics since 1910 except the outbreaks of 1916-16, early 1931, and 
1932-33. These latter epidemics diow up in the data for the groups 
of cities (figs. 1 and 2) but do not appear to increase greatly the rates 
from influenza and pneumonia in. Uie r^istration States for the 
ca lftndftT- years involved. The other epidemics not represented in 
these charts of age curves were very small in terms of excess mortality 
no attempt has been made to apply this rough calendar year 
method to them. 

Massachusetts, 1887-1910 . — ^Influenza occurred in pandemic form in 
1889-92. About the only available influenza and pneumonia mortal- 
ity records for any part of the United States for this period are those for 
Massachusetts which were shown as monthly excess rates in figure 3. 

654718—45 2 






figure 10.— Comparison on an arithmetic diart of the age cams of the percentage excess in mortality from 
influenza and pneumonia in the United States during certain calendar years when influenza was epidemic, 
1917<41. (See figs. 7 and 8 Ibr periods used as "nozmaL*' Scales are arranged so the average of the percent- 
age excesses in the diflerent age groups equals the same distance on the vertical scale as 30 years on the 
horizontal scale. Actu^ percentage excesses are not comparable from epidemic to epidemic because some 
represent percentages over a 2-year norm, others over a 1-year norm, and 1943-^ over a 2-moDth nonn. 
Curves for 1917, 1922, 1923, 1926, and 1936^ are plotted in age groups fiO-^ and 60-69 years.) 


Although the epidemic of early 1890 seemed to be less severe in 
Massachusetts than in other parts of the world, there was a series of 
outbreaks in the following decade. The age curves of excess mortality 
&om infiu^a and pneumonia were computed for these outbreaks by 
the calendar year method described in a preceding section. The data 
are shown in table 5, and in %ure 11 the actual rates are plotted on 
Ic^arithmic vertical scales for calendar years which indude epidemics 
■and for nearby calendar years which were relatively free from out- 
. breahs. The periods used as “normal” were the 3 years 1887-89 
combined, and 1898, 1902, and 1904 CKOubined. For the larger 
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epidemics of early 1890, winter of 1891-92, and spring of 1900, the 
excesses over rates for the same age groups in the “normal” periods are 
shown in figure 12. 

Considering the excess death rates in figure 12 and also those for 
other years in table 5, there is no instance of any outstandmg young 
adult peak such as occurred in the 1918-19 and 1920 epidemics in the 
registration area. The Massachusetts excess curves for 1891-92 and 
1900 are generally similar to those previously presented for the United 
States for 1923, 1926, and 1928-29 (fig. 8), with excess rates for children 
under 5 years of age that are greater than those for young adults but 
far below those for older people. The curve for 1890 has few of the 
characteristics of those for the epidemics of 1918-19 and 1920; however 
the excesses in the age groups 20 to 40 years are relatively greater than 
those in the 1891-92 and 1900 outbreaks in the same State, and the 
excess among persons above 70 years of age is relatively less. 

Table 5. — Influenza and pneumonia mortality among persons of spedfia a^es in 
certain calendar years, and the excess over rates for corresponding ages during 
calendar years without excessive mortality from these diseases. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Age 

III 

1900 

1899 

1895 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1887, 

1888, 
1889 


Annnal death rate per 100,000 

All ages 

169.4 

214.3 


203.0 

203.2 


256.0 


198.8 

166.9 

Under 6 

651.8 

629.2 


618.3 

639.3 

657.4 

616.2 

526.1 

568.9 

'521.9 

6^ 

34.8 

44.1 


46.2 

44.5 

64.6 

62.1 

47.4 

43.0 

52.1 

10-14 

17.3 

1&7 


20.6 

16.6 

26.1 

18.3 

28.4 

20.8 

23.7 

15-19 

30.8 

33.2 


35.6 

35.2 


41.2 

45.4 

61.5 

48.3 

20-29 

42.4 

54.4 


63.2 

59.0 

78.9 

76.7 

61.4 

81.2 

56.7 

30-39 

77.8 

93.5 


91.4 

113.0 

141.8 

124.6 

119.1 

111.5 

90.6 

40-49 

114.8 

137.2 


139.7 

170.4 

225.8 

202.7 

166.4 


131.5 

50-59 

211.1 

280.8 


248.2 

238.8 

832.4 

372.6 

283.1 

286.7 

209.9 

60-69 

409.9 

622.7 




620.4 

717.1 

585.2 


391.7 

70 and over 

1,068.9 

1,653.9 

1,496,8 

1,326.4 

1,367.2 

1,943.3 

1,560.2 

mil 

896.0 


Excess > death rate per 100,000 

All ages 


+44.9 

4-33. 6 

+87.8 

+75L0 

+^.l 

+47.1 

+32.9^ 


Under ___ 


+77.4 


f-66.6 

+117.4 

+135.6 

•4-04.3 

■H2 

+42.0 




+9.3 

+ 11.4 

' -7.6 

+12.5 


-4.7 

-9.^ 




+1.4 


+3.2 

-7.1 

+2.4 

-5.4 

+4.7 

-2.9 


15-19 


-^2,4 


+4.8 

-13.0 

+12.0 

—7.0 

-2.8 

+13.3 


20-29 


+12.0 

j 

K10.8 

+2L8 

+22.2 


-K7 

+24.5 


SfUtO 


+15,7 


1-13.6 

h24.9 

+22.4 

+61.2 

+34.0 


+20.9 


40-49 


+22.4 


+88.9 

i04.3 

+71.2 

- j -^0 

+49.4 


50-69 


•f69.7 

j 

f-37.1 

+2&0 

+122.5 

+162.6 

+73.2 

+76.8 


65-69 


-hms 

j 

1-90.1 

+84.3 


+325.4 

+193.6 

+75.1 




+485,0 

+427.0 

4il30.4 

+4a2 

+1,047.3 

+664.2 

+1515 





_ 






1 For 1896 and earlier years, excess rates are deflations from average annual rates for corresponding age 
groups for the 3 calendar years 1887-89; for IS&S and later years excess rates are deviations from average^ 
annual rates for corresponding age groups for the 8 calendar years 1898, 1902, and 1904, except for the . age 
group under 5 years '^ch is for the 2 years 1893 and 19(% hecause the rate for that age group appeared 
to be excessively high in 1902 althou^ taken as a whole the year was without high rates. , 

PopulatioDa for speddc age groups were es^mated by distributing the total estimated: State population . 
according to the relative age distribution of tbe population of the State according to the 1890 census tar I398t : 
and earlier years and aecordiog to the 1900 census for 1898 and later years. Data lh)m aimualieports ' 
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Figurx 11.— Age-specific mortality from infiuenza and pneumonia in Massadmsetts during certain epidemic 
and nonepidemic calendar years, 1SS7-1910. (Years 1SS7-89 and 1S9S, 1902, 1901 are used as '‘normal.**) 



Figubx 12.— Compsuison on an arithmetic chart of the age carves of excess mortality from and 

pneumonia in Massachusetts during certain calendar years when infinAUfa^ was epidemic, 1887-1010. 
(Excess rates for 1890-92 are deviations from mean annual rates for corresponding age groups for 1887-80; 
for 1900 they are deviations from m^ annual rat^ for corresponding age groups for the years 1898^ 1902, 
and 1904 combined. Scales are arranged as in filg. 8 toput curves on a relative basis.) 

SUMMARY 

The recent 1943-44 epidemic of influenza was sttirII as judged by 
excess deaths credited by attending physicians to influenza and 
pneumonia, but was considerably larger when measured by total excess 
mortality from all causes. In terms of age-speciflc rates there appears 
to be no indication of any young adult peak; in fact, the mortality in 
this outbreak seems to be more concentrated in the older ages thaw Tpaa 
true in recent preceding epidemics (figs. 5, 8, and 9). 

An examination of the age curves of excess mortality from infiuenza 
and pneumonia in the more extensive epidemics since the pandemic 
of 1918-19 disdos® young adult peaks in 1920 and 1922 which are 
similar but relatively smaller than tlmt of 1918-19. On the other 
hand, the young adult peaks of 1920 and particularly of 1922 are 
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accompanied by rates at the youngest and oldest ages that are defi- 
nitely above those for young adults, in contrast to the pandemic of 
1918-19 when the young adult peak was the highest. Viewing the 
whole set of age curves of excess mortality from influenza and pneu- 
monia (fig. 8), there is considerable variation from epidemic to epi- 
demic, but in all except those of 1918-22 the tendency is for the high- 
est excess rates to occur in the oldest ages, with relative age curves 
of excess mortality that are not exceedingly different from the curves 
of the total mortality from iofluenza and pneumonia in the same or a 
nearby year (figs. 9 and 7). 

Except for the epidemics of 1943-44 and 1928-29, all excess mortal- 
ity data for specific ages included in this paper represent an approxi- 
mation derived by subtracting rates for a nearby "normal” year from 
those for the calendar year which included the epidemic. For the 
1928-29 epidemic the excess rates were computed by this calendar 
year method and also by a similar procedure based on only ‘the 3 
months of the epidemic. Comparisons indicate that the results of the 
two methods are reasonably similar (fig. 6). 

A similar calendar year method was applied to Massachusetts 
mortality from influenza and pneumonia for selected years in the 
period 1887-1910 which included a succession of epidemics, the largest 
of which was comparable in size to that of 1920. None of these out- 
breaks showed young adult peaks like those of the years 1918-22 
(figs. 11 and 12). 


THE EELATIVE VALUE OF LIQUID MEDIA, GLUCOSE CYSTINE 
BLOOD AGAR, AND MOUSE INOCULATION IN THE TITRA- 
TION OP PASTEURELLA TULARENSIS^ 

By Cabl L. Larson, Passed Assistant Surgeon^ United States Public Health Sertice 

Francis (7) found no liquid medium suitable to the growth of 
Pastevrella tvlarensis (B. tularense). Tamura and Gibby (2) and 
Steinhaus, Parker, and McKee (S) subsequently -reported upon the 
growth of P. tvlarensis in liquid media. The media devised by 
Tamura and Gibby consisted of either gelatin or casein hydrol 3 rsates 
or mi^ures of amino acids to which certain accessory factors such as 
blood-cell or Hver-cell extract or biotin concentrate were added. 
They found cystine or cysteine hydrochloride to be necessary to main- 
tain the oi^anism. SteinhauB media consisted of those materials 
ordinarily used m glucose cystine blood agar with the exception that 
agiar was deleted and commerdfd hemoglobin substituted for whole 
Uood. These liquid media leave much to be desired horn the sta^- 
point of ease in handling. 

^ Iftom the Division of Infections Diseases, National Institate of HeSltb^ 
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It is the purpose of this paper to report our experience with liquid 
media and to report the relative merit of modified Stemhaus media, 
glucose cystine blood agar, and mouse inoculation in the enumeration 
of P. tidarensis. 

JIATEEIALS AJTD METHODS 

The strains of P. tularensis used had been isolated recently from 
patients suffering from tularemia. Strains F. G., H. S., and G. S. 
were isolated in this laboratory from material taken from the local 
lesions of cases of oculoglandulax or ulceroglandular types of tularemia 
and strain T. was obtained from pleural fluid of a patient with pneu- 
monic involvement and was isolated at the laboratories of the Virginia 
State Department of Health. All produced t 3 q)ical lesions of tula- 
remia in mice and guinea pigs, grew in a characteristic manner on 
glucose cystine blood agar, and gave specific serological reactions. 

Glucose cystine blood agar was made according to the directions 
of Francis (4) and contained 2 percent agar, 1 percent dextrose, 0.1 
percent cystine, and 10 percent rabbit blood in a base of horse infusion 
broth. The media was used either slanted in tubes or distributed in 
petri plates. The samples of Tamma and Gibby naedia were made 
with a base of hydrolyzed casein and cystine to which a red blood cell 
extract was added. Steinhaus media was modified simply by using 
his basic medium A consisting of beef heart infusion, dextrose, and 
cystine and adding to this 10 percent red blood cell extract instead of 
bacto-hemoglobin. The result was a dear fluid media which sup- 
ported the growth of P. iular&ms. All cultures were incubated at 
37° C. and observed daily for 10 to 12 days before they were discarded. 

Titrations for the enumeration of organisms were made in liquid 
media, glucose cystine blood agar, and by mouse inoculations em- 
ploying 0.1 cc. or 0.3 cc. of serial tenfold dilutions of various test 
materials. Animal tissues or suspensions of organisms were diluted 
in 0.85-percent salt solution and serial tenfold dilutions w^e made to 
an end point of 10““ or 10"“. 

Swiss mice bred at the National Institute of Health were employed. 
Mice of varying ages and weights w^e used and appeared to be uni- 
formly susceptible to tularemia. Mice were observed for 2 weeks 
after injectionB. 

- EXFEBlMEKTAli 

Qr&uih qf P. tularensls on liqmd rn^dia . — ^The relative merit of the 
two types of liquid media for the detection of P. tularensie was deter- 
mined. Sufficient growth from a 24-hour-old culture of P. tvlarmm 
(strain G. S.) was tiE&eo from the surface of a glucose c^rine blood 
agar slant to produce a denrity corresponding to T-500 (Fuller’s earth 
scide) when suspended in 10 cc. of salt solution. Tbia was considered 
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to be 10”° and serial tenfold dilutions in 0.86-percent salt solution were 
made from* this suspension. Duplicate tubes of both types of liquid 
media were then inoculated with 0.1-cc. quantities of liie various di- 
lutions of organisms from 10”^ to 10”^°. The tubes were shaken to 
insure good mixture of the inoculum in the media, and incubated at 
37® C. They were observed daily for 10 days. Growth was de- 
tected by the degree of turbidity which developed and by the relative 
number of organisms noted in smears stained by Gramms Inethod. 
Organisms survived and developed in tubes of Tamura and Gibby 
media inoculated with a 10”° dilution of culture and in tubes of modi- 
fied Steinhaus media inoculated with a 10"° dilution of culture. The 
results are shown in table 1 . 


Table 1. — Qroyith of P. tularensis m 2 types of liquid media when 0,1 cc, of serial 
tenfold dilutions of a glucose cystine hlood agar culture is used as an inoculum for 
duplicate tubes of media 


Type of medium 


Dilu- 
Ition of| 
inoo- 
uium 


Tamura and Gibby 
Do 

Do 

Modified Steinhaus I 

Do. i 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


10 “« 

10 -* 

1(H 

10“* 

iOr* 

1(H 

KH 

10 -« 

10-7 


Degree of turbidity at end of— 


First 

day 


Second 

day 


Third 

day 


84- 


Fourth 

day 


Fifth 

day 


Seventh 

day 


4+ 


Tenth 


4+ 

2 + 

0 

4+ 

4+ 

4+ 

3+ 

3+ 

0 


* Tamura and Gibby negative from 10-* to 10-w. 

* Modified Steinhaus negative from 10-7 to 10-w, 


The ability of P. tvlarensis to survive and proliferate in modified 
Steinhaus medium through 22 consecutive passages over a course of 
60 days was demonstrated. The basic media was adjusted to pH 
7.8, 7.6, 7.4, 7.2, and 7.0 before autoclaving and before addition of 
red blood cell extract. After addition of the supplementary factor 
4.5 cc. of completed media was placed id each tube. The initial inocu- 
lum consisted of 0.6 cc. of 10“* dilution of a T-500 suspension of 
organisms (strain F. G.) grown on glucose cystine blood ^ar. With 
the exception of the first passage, transplants to new tubes containing 
4.5 cc. of media were made every 2 to 3 days using 0.5 cc. inocula. In 
the first passage 6 days elapsed before transplants were made. 

In order to detennine the virulence of the organisms and then: rela- 
tive concentration after growth in liquid media titrations were made, 
using mice as the test animal. After incubation at 37° C. for 6 days 
0.5 cc. of culture was withdrawn and diluted in 4.5 cc. of salt solution 
to make a 10~^ dilution and serial tenfold dilutions were made to a 
titer of 10““. Groups, of mice were inoculated with 0.3-cc. quanti- 
ties of the various ^utions intraperitoneally and deaths recorded. 
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At no time were we able to obtain growth of P. tviarensis in media 
having an mi tin.] pH of 7.0 or 7.2 and thus these were not tested in 
mice. As shown in table 2 this strain was capable of growing at pH 
7.8, 7.6, and 7.4 for periods of 56 days after having been transferred 
22 times from the original culture on glucose cystine blood agar. 


Table 2, — Survival of P. tularensis after serial 'passage in modified Steinka'us media 
with pH 74 , 7.5, and 7.8 as shown hy infectivity for mice 


Passage No. 

Number of 
days of 
growth in 
flquld me- 
dia 

Infective titre for mice of organ- 
isms grown in media having— 

pH 7.8 

pH 7.8 

pH 7.4 

1 

6 

10-? 

10-8 

10-r 

10-8 

10^ 

2 - 

12 

10-» 

10-7 

12 - - 

33 


10-8 

20 - 

35 

10-T 

21 : ^ 

58 

10-8 

, 


22 

60 

io-» 

10-8 

10-8 



—■•no titration made. 


Using a similar technique, four other strains of P. tularensis were 
tested for survival after five passages in this media and were found to 
possess titers which indicated that proliferation had occurred. 

Titration of P. tularensis in various materials . — ^Three mice which 
had died following injection with P. tularensis (strain T) were autop- 
sied and blood, liver, and spleen obtained asepticaUy. The tissues 
horn each animal and each tissue were handled separatdy and were 
made into 10-percent suspensions in salt solution. Inocula of 0.1 cc. 
of 10-percent blood or tissue suspensions were transferred to tubes of 
modified Steinhaus media containing either red blood cell or liver 
extract instead of bacto-hemogjobin or rubbed on the slanted surface 
of glucose cystine blood agar in t^t tubes. The tubes were then 
incubated at 37° C. and observed for growth. The tubes of glucose 
cystine blood agar were placed so the slanted surface was in a hori- 
zontal plane and was moist from the inoculum. If growth occurred 
in any tube the oigMiism was isolated and studied to determine 
whether or not it was P. tularensis. No contaminating organisms 
were obtained. P. tularensis was isolated from all tissues except the 
spleen of mouse 3 on modified Steinhaus media but from only the 
spleen of mouse 1 and the blood and spleen of mouse 2 on slanted 
^ucose cystine blood agar. 

The heart blood of a mouse found moribund following intraperi- 
toneal injection of P. tularensis vfss withdrawn asepticaUy a.Ti«l 
diluted in nine parts of salme. This was considered to be a 10“^ 
dilution of blood and furth^ serial tenfold dilutions were made to 
an end point of 10 Xnocnla of 0.1 cc. were given to lots of six mice 
each intraperitoneaJly and cultured on modified Steinhaus media 
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(pH 7.6) and on petri plates containing glucose cystine blood agar. 
The organisms were detected to a titre of 10“^ in mice, 10”® on glucose 
cystine blood agar plates, and 10"^ in modified Steinhaus media. 

The liver and spleen were removed from two mice previously in- 
fected with P. tvlarensis. One of those (No. 1) was moribund, while 
the other was fairly active although obviously ill. Ten-percent sus- 
pensions of each organ were made in 0.85 percent saline and serial 
tenfold dilutions of each sample of tissue were injected intraperi- 
toneally into groups of six mice each, into tubes of modified Steinhaus 
media, and petri plates of glucose cystine blood agar. The media 
were incubated at 37° C. The results are shown in table 3. 


Table 3. — The relative sensitivity of mice, glucose cystine blood agar plates (Gcha), 
and modified Steinhaus media (Stein,) in the enumeration of P. tularensis in 
tissues of infected mice 


Mouse No. 

Tissue 

End point in— 

Mice 

Stein. 

Gcba 

1 (moribniid).. 

rSuleen 

10^ 

10-8 

10-8 

10-8 

10-8 

10-8 

10-8 

10-’ 

10-’ 

10-8 

{LlVAr _ _ __ _ 

2 (ill) 


{Liver..... 




1 Contaminated. 


The technique adopted in the above exptjrimeut ■was used to study 
the comparative value of mouse moculation, modified Steinhaus 
media, and petri plates containing glucose cystine blood agar in 
detecting the presence of organisms in varying dilutions of cultures of 
P. tvlaremis (strains H. S. and Q. S.)- The T-500 suspensions of 
each of these organisms in salt solution were considered to be a 10~® 
suspension. Serial tenfold dilutions to a titre of 10““ were made and 
0.3 cc. of each dilution of each str^ given to mice or cultured on 
liquid or solid media. Strain H. S. titred to 10~® in mice and on solid 
media, and to 10~® on liquid media and strain G. S. had end points of 
10““ in mice, 10“® on solid media, and 10“® on liquid media. 


Table 4. — The relative eeneitivity of miee^ glucose cystine blood agar plates (Gcha), 
and modified Steinha'us media (Stein.) in the enum^eralion of P. tultuehsis grown 
■on the forrrer media. 


Source of culture 

End point tor- 

Mice 

Stein. 

Qcba 

H. S — 

1(H 

10-10 

10-8 

io-» 

10-8 

1(H 

G. S 



The spleens of two nnce dead of , tularemia were removed, ground 
in a mortar, and each suspended in 5.0 cc. of salt solution. Tenfold 
dilutions wae made from each suspension to an end point of 10“*^. 
Duplicate tul^ of danted glucose cystine blood agar and plates of 

654716— its 3 
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the same media were inoculated with 0.3 cc. of material from the 
various dilutions of tissue suspension. Groups of six mice each were 
inoculated intraperitoneally with similar amounts of the same mate- 
rial. The tubes were incubated in an upright position. The water of 
condensation and the fluid added with the inoculum drained to the 
angle between the butt and the slant and as it evaporated colonies of 
organisms grew on the slant at the junction of the air and fluid. 
Spleen suspension from one mouse had an end point of 10”^® when 
inoculated into mice or cultured on glucose cystine agar plates and 
10”® when cultured on the slanted surface of tbe same media. The 
spleen emulsion of the other mouse had end points of 10”^®, 10”®, and 
lO""®, respectively, by the three methods. 

DISCUSSION 

The results obtained from this study substantiate the -claims that 
glucose cystine blood agar is still the medium of choice for the cultiva- 
tion of P. tvlarensis- The results which have been obtained indicate 
that liquid media are not as efficient as solid media for growing or 
detecting this organism. 

Francis’ medium is capable of supporting proliferation of small 
numbers of organisms and in our experience has been ahnost as sensi- 
tive as mouse inoculation when used as a method of enumerating the 
number of virulent recently isolated organisms in a given sample of 
material. 

CONCLUSIONS 

P. ivlarensis grows for at least 22 passages during a period of 60 
days in liquid medium without loss of virulence for white Swiss mice. 

Glucose cystine blood agar is still the artificial medium of choice for 
routine cultivation of P. tvlarensis, 
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USE OP LAWSON’S BEAN MEDIUM FOR LABORATORY 
DETECTION OP MYCOBACTERIUM TUBERCULOSIS IN 
SPUTUM 

By Flobencs I* Evaxs, Ph. D., State Board of Health Laboratory, Jeffereon City, Mo. 

A comparatively simple medium for the cultivation of MycobctcteriuTri 
PiAercvlosiB has been described by Lawson (J), Essentially, it consists 
of the pulp of cooked mashed beans mixed with water, the jnice in 
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which the beans had been cooked, agar, glycerine, and any suitable 
dye. The medium must be poured aseptically and solidified imme- 
diately by cltilling in chipped ice or ice water.^ 

The author is not aware of any report on the use of this medium 
in routine work. For this reason, a series of cultures was made using 
the bean medium, prepared from dried lima beans, parallel with 
Petragnanni’s medium and stained smears. The Fetragnanni medium 
was modified by doubling the number of egg yolks, as suggested by 
Perry and Petran (2). 

The specimens used consisted of 1,009 consecutive samples of 
sputum received at the Division of Laboratories of the State Board 
of Health at Jefferson City, Mo., and examined by the author. The 
regular concentration procedure, which consisted of sodium hydroxide 
digestion, centrifuging, neutralization with hydrochloric acid, and 
again centrifuging, was followed. Three portions of the sediment 
obtained from each specimen were used: (1) for the preparation of 
smears, (2) for the inoculation of a slant of Lawson’s bean agar, and 
(3) the inoculation of a slant of modified Petragnanni’s mediuoi. 
The smears were stained with Ziehl-Neelsen’s stain for microscopic 
examination. Screw-cap culture tubes were used and the two cultures 
were incubated side by side at 37® C. They were examined at the 
end of 4 to 6 weeks, and again at the end of 3 months. The dye used 
in the bean agar was Malachite green and the concentration was one- 
tenth that used in Petragnanni’s medium. The same dye was used 
in both media in order to make the comparison as close as possible. 
The concentration of Malachite green osed in Petragnanni’s medium 
was much too inhibitory in the bean medium. Less than one-tenth 
this amount was found insuJBSicient to prevent the growth of nonacid- 
fast organisms. 

There were 186 specimens, or 18.4 p^cent out of the 1,009 in which 
Mycobacteria were demonstrated by one or more of the methods. 
The correlation is shown in table 1. 

It can be seen that the most efficient method was the modified 
Petragnanni’s cidture, which picked up a total of 165, or 88.7 percent, 
and missed 21, or 11.3 percent, of those found, positive. It is also 
to be noted that 27, or 14.5 percent, of the specimens were found 
positive only by this method. Next in efficiency was the stained- 
smear method which detected 136, or 73.1 percent, of the total and 
missed 60, or 26.9 percent. Fifteen, or 8.1 percent, were found only 

1 1. 200 gm. dried legames; soak in 700 go. of water for 24 boors. 

2. Change water and antodave at 15 pounds for 25 minutes. 

3. Drain beans and mash through a fine sieve. . . . , 

4. 105 gm. of pureed beans are weighed and mixed with 80 co. of juice which was dredned from heans» 

and 180 cci of distilled water in a 500-cc. flask. 

5. Add 8 gm. granulated agar. 

- 6. Autoclave at 16 pounds for 20 minutes. 

7. Add immediately 7 ec. of glycerine and appropriate dye. 

8. Cool to 50° to 60° and pour aseptically into chilled tuhes. Solidify at cnee In ice bath. 
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Table 1 

Mycobacterium fonnd 

Mycobacterium missed 

Method 

1 

jLuial 

1 

On Pet- 1 

ragnanni’s! On smear 
Tuediinn j 

On bean 

On bean 

On smear 

On Pet- 
ragnan- 
ni’s 

medium 

3 

3 

Z 

1 

1 

s 

Z 

1 il 

c 

& 

1 

s 

5 

>: 

b 

P- 

Nmubor 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Sniear+ — 

|gs 

ll9 

h 

1^ 

t* 

52.7 

10.2 

11.3 

1.1 

14.5 

'2.1 

8.1 

Os 

10 

21 

27 


08 

• 

98 

19 








Petragxiaflmi*s«f 

Smear— 





19 




Petrapianni’s-i- 

Smear-f 



21 



21 

27 





Petragnajini's-J- 

Smear+ 

Bean-f 

Petragnanni’fi— 

Smear— 

Bean — 



2 

- 


— 

27 

4 


2 

.... 

Petragnanni’s^- 

Smear— 

Bean-r 




4 




4 

15 

.... 

Petragnanni’s— 

Smear4- i 

Bean—-- - i 


' _l 

15 

i j 

i 


15 



Petragnaimi's— j 


i i 




i 



Total jl86 

mo 


88.7 136 

73.1 

123 

66.2 I 

63 

83.8 

50 

26.9 

21 

11.3 


on smears. The Lawson’s bean medimn cultures were the least 
efficient. A total of 123, or 66.2 percent, were positive by this method 
and 63, or 33.8 percent were missed. Only 4, or 2.1 percent, were 
positive by this method alone. 

Lawson’s bean agar has several advantages which might make it 
useful imder certain circumstances, although it appears to be less 
efficient than either modified Petragnanni’s medium orstainedsmears. 
jMost important is the cheapness and availability of the ingredients, 
second is the comparative ease with which it can be prepared. While 
it is not the best medium, it is, nevertheless, a good medium for the 
cultivation of the tubercle bacillus. If the bean medium and stained 
smears are compared without the miodified Petragnanni’s, it is seen 
that 23 specimens were positive on bean medium and not on smear, 
and 36 were positive on smear and not on beau culture. These 
findings suggest that the positive specimens found in addition to 
those discovered by stained smears may be enough to warrant use ot 
the bean medimn, if Petragnanni’s medium is not available. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JUNEI30, 1945 

[From the Weekly Mortality Index, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce] 



Week ended 
June 30, 1945 

Correspond- 
ing week, 
1944 

Data for 98 large cities of the United States: 

Total dAaths- - ^ - 

8,747 

8,558 

243,311 

562 

608 

15,909 

67,377,490 

14,291 

11.1 

10.9 

8,476 

_ _ _ 

Total deaths, tet ^ weeks of year. 

247,446 

599 

Dftp.ths midfir 1 yfiftf of age „ __ 

A for prior years 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 26 we^s of year 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Polioffis Iti forofi _ _ 

16,251 

66,644,754 

11,456 

9.0 

10.6 

. Nmnber of death nlairns 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 

Death daims per 1,000 policies, first 26 weeks of year, annual rate 




PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health departmenL State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of wlien, where^ and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

reports from states for week ended JULY 7, 1946 

Summary 

For the current week, the incidence of poliomyelitis for the country 
as a whole remained practically unchanged, A total of 154 cases was 
reported, as compared with 155 last week, 288 for the corresponding 
week last year, and a 5-year (1940-44) median of 86. Of the current 
total, 95 cases occurred in the 6 States which reported 7 or more cases 
each, only one of which (Texas), showed a decline. These States are 
as follows (last week’s figures in parentheses): Connecticut 7 (1), 
New York 21 (16), New Jersey 10 (5), Tennessee 18 (6), Texas 21 (54), 
California 18 (12). 

The total reported cases to date is 1,424, as compared with 1,290 
and 1,329 for the corresponding periods of 1944 and 1943. For the 
11-week period ended March 17, the date of lowest weekly incidence 
this year, 397 cases were reported, as compared with 263 and 302, 
respectivdy, for the corresponding periods of 1944 and 1943. Since 
that date, 1,027 cases have been reported, the same number as for the 
corresponding 16-week period of each of the two preceding years. 

The downward trend in the incidence of meningococcus meningitis, 
interrupted last week, was resumed. A total of 109 cases was re- 
ported, as compared with 143 last week, 122 for the next earlier week, 
and a 5-year median of 61. The total for the year to date is 5,527, 
as compared with 12,027 for the corresponding period last year and a 
5-year median of 2,082. 

The current incidence of diphtheria, influenza, measles, scarlet 
fever, typhoid fever, and whooping cough declined during the week. 
Total numbers of cases reported to date for certain other diseases are as 
follows (last year’s corresponding figures in parentheses): Antbpar 
19 (23), d 3 rsentery, all forms, 16,639 (13,703), infectious encephalitis 
184 (297), leprosy 25 (I5), Rocky Mountain spotted fever 169 (205), 
tularemia 423 (315), endemic typhus fever 1,698 (1,502). 

A total of 8,536 deaths was recorded in 90 large (flties of the United 
States, as compared with 8,669 last week, a 3-year (1942-44) average 
of 7,761, and 7,777 for the corresponding week of last year. The total 
to date is 249,558, as compared with 253,098 for the corresponding 
period of last year. 


( 872 ) 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health oMcers for the toeek ended July 7 , 
194s t and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 omd B^year median 

In these tables a zero indicates a definite report, while leaders imply that, althoi^ none was reported, 
cases may have occurred. 



1 New Torh City only. > Period ended earlier than Saturday. 
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Tdegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week en^d July 7, 
IHB, and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 B-year median — Con. 


Poliomyelitis Scarlet fever Smallpox 


Week 

ended— 



l,42ti 1,290| 8471129,055*142.7821 93,132 


* Pedod ended eadi^ than Satcnday. 

^ follows: Massachusetts 8; South Carolina 2; Arkan- 
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Telegraphic morbidity repots from State health officers for the week ended July 7, 
194S, and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 and 6-year median — Con. 



Anthrax: New York 1 case. Leproaif: California 1 case. PaUtacoHs: Oallfamla 1 case. Babies: Hissonri 
lease. 
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WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 


City reports for week ended June SOj 1945 


This table lists the repcrta from 88 cities of more than 10,000 popnlationdirtribnted throughout theJMted 
States, and lepresente aff oss section of the ctment urban incidence of the diseases included in the table. 
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City reports for week ended June SO, 1946 — Continued 



sonca ATLANTIC 


Delaware: 


Wflmfngtnn _ 

0 

Maryland: ’ 


Baltimore 

1 

nnitiherlATid 

0 

Frederick 

0 

District of Columbia: 


Washington 

0 

Virrfnia; 

Tjyncnhnw 

0 

■Rlchtnond' - - - 

0 

TlnAiiokA __ 

0 

West Virginia: 


nhArlAStnn. 

0 

WhAAUncr 

North Gaiohna: 

0 

Raleigh 

Wih^gton 

0 

0 

Winston-Salem 

0 

Booth Carolina: 


ChArl^tnn _ 

0 

Georgia: 


Atiftntft 

1 

Brunswick— — — 

1 

Savannah....... 

0 

Florida: 


Tampa 

0 

SABT SOUTH GXNTBAL 


Tennessee: 


MATnphis 

0 

Naahvffle 

0 

Alabama: 


Birmingham 

0 

MobflA 

0 

WEST SOUTH CXNTRAL 


Arkansas: 


liittlA Rn^lr 

0 

Louisiana: 


New Orleans. 

1 

'Shreveport 

Texas: 

0 

Dallas 

2 

Galveston 

0 

Houston. 

1 

San Antnmift _ _ _ 

0 

KOUNTAIN 


Montana: 


Billings 

0 

Great Falls 

0 

HaIaha , _ . _ 

0 

MiaonnlA 

0 

Idaho; 


BoIsa 

0 

Colorado: 


Denver 

1 

Fnablo __ 

0 

CTtah; 


Salt Lake City 

0 
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City reportt for week ended June SO, 1845 — Continued 



* 3-year STwage, 1M2-44. 
i S-year medUoip 1940-44. 

DlTMSfirff, omeMd— Cases: New York. 2; Bicbmond, 1. 

Dj/untenf, bodK^.— Cases: New York. 3; Detroit. 1; Gbarleston. 8. C.» 24; Na^ville, 2; Los Angeles. 2. 
Djftenterft ttnanecfiied.— Cases: San Antonio, & 

Bock9 MotaanntpotUdfetfer.'^Csses: Wasbington, 1. 

Tgpktufefer, endetaic,^BaM: Atlanta. 2; New Orleans. 2; Sbreveport. 1; Dallas. 1; San Antonio. 4. 


Hates (annual basis) per 100,000 population, bp geographic groups, for the 88 cities 
in the preceding table (estimated population, 1948, 84fl58,900) 



Diphtheria case 
rates 

h 

a| 

|| 

f| 

m 


1 

1 

1 

•si 

0 
a ^ 

|s| 

I-** 

Pneumonia death 
rates 

r 

Scarlet fever case 
rates 

Smallpox case rates 

u 

ao 

tSi 

1 

If 

1 

§ 

D 

Death rates 

New England 

10.5 

ao 

0.0 

0,0 

431 

15.8 

4A6 

0.0 

118 

0.0 

0.0 

202 

Middle Atlantic 

5.6 

ao 

1.4 

0.5 

202 

8.8 

1S.1 

A2 

79 

0.0 

0.9 

146 

East North CentraL 

4.4 

0.6 

1.9 

1.9 

262 

12.6 

322 

A4 

84 

0.0 

L9 

• 92 

West North Central 

AO 

0.0 

2.0 

AO 

72 

AO 

65.7 

AO 

94 

0.0 

0.0 

52 

South Atlantic 

A9 

L6 

1.6 

3.3 

20 

9.8 

37.6 

11.4 

64 

0.0 

6.5 

181 

East South Central 


■tlil 

0.0 

0.0 

35 

23.6 

88.5 

29.5 

12 

0.0 

23.6 

30 

West South CentraL 

11,5 

BO 

6.7 

6.7 

87 

2.9 

48.8 

422 

32 

0.0 

5.7 

29 

Mountain 

7.9 

BO 

15.9 

7.9 

318 

KO 

119.1 

HO 

32 

0.0 

0.0 

159 

Padfio- 

A7 

BQ 

7.9 

BSI 

425 

3.2 

15.8 

22 

98 

0.0 


84 

Total 

1 

5.5 


28 

L7 

‘ 214 

9.2 


7.1 

79 

ao 

23 

117 


PLAGUE INFECTION IN SAN BERNARDINO AND SAN BENITO 
COUNTIES, CALIF. 

Plague infection has been reported proved on June 27 in San 
Bernardino and San Benito counties, Calif., as follows . — San Ber-^ 
nardvno County: In a pool of 11 fleas from mice, PeromyscuSj sp., 
trapped 1 mile north of Fawnskin; in a pool of 52 fleas from 3 ground 
squirrels, 0. fisheri, trapped 1 mile west and 1 mile north of Big Bear 
^ke. Benito County: In a pool of 203 fleas from 17 ground 
squirrels, C, heecheyi^ shot 7 miles east of Tres Pinos; in tissue from 5 
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ground squirrels, same species, shot 8 miles east and 5 miles south of* 
Tres Pinos; in 3 pools of fleas additional to those previously reported 
proved on June 22, from ground squirrels, G. beecheyi, shot distant 
from Tres Pinos as follows: A pool of 400 fleas, 7 miles east and 3 miles 
south; 379 fleas, 7 miles east and 5 miles south; 185 fleas, 8 miles east 
and 5 miles south. 

TERRITOBIES AND POSSESSIONS 
Panama Canal Zone 

Notifiable diseases — May 1945 . — ^During the month of May 1945, 
certain notifiable diseases were reported in the Panama Canal Zone 
and terminal cities as follows: 


Disease 

Panama 

Colon 

Canal Zone 

Outside the 

Zone and ter- 

minal cities 

Total 


Oases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Chickenpox 

4 


- 3 


6 


2 


16 


Dlphtheila 

5 


1 




3 


9 


Dysentery: 

Amebic - 

1 




3 


12 


16 


BacQlary 



wmm 


4 



5 


Leprosy..... 





1 



2 


2 

1 

Malaria i.... 

7 

1 

Wm 



62 


79 

i 

162 

2 

Mnaaten 


■H 


5 



6 


Mumps.... 





5 


2 


7 


Paratyphoid fever.. 







1 


1 


Pnenmonia 


10 


6 

29 

1 



5 

>29 

21 

T^iftpriTig fever.. 




2 


2 


T*nM*nnTna. 

1 







1 




12 


2 

12 



7 

112 

21 




5 




>5 





■M 

mumi 







> 17 recorrent cases. 

* In the Oanal Zone only. 

















FOREIGN REPORTS 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Kenya— Notifiable diseases — Year During the year 1944, 

certain notifiable diseases were reported in Kenya, British East Africa, 
as follows: 


Disease 


Anthrax. 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery: 

Amebic 

Baefllaiy 

Encephalitis, infectloiia — 

Gastroenteritis — 

Hookworm disease 

Leprosy 

Materia 

Measles... ........ ......... 

Meningitis menlngooocciis... 

Plague, human, 

Poliomyelitis 


Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

738 

33 

27 

4 

"Relftpsiiig ffiver 

336 

19 

Sfiftrfftt fever. .. 

2 



RehifltnsnTniMis, 

736 

2 

5,067 

2,256 

71 

Smallpox (aiastrim) 

3,046 

18,907 

1,446 

236 

16 

68 

11 

Ryphma 

73 

22 

Trachoma 

17,712 

1,814 

ISO 

77,840 

2,676 

1,075 

9 

234 

1 

Trypanosomiasis 

13 

Tu^rcnlosis 

3,200 

897 

604 

2 

897 

Typhoid and paratyphoid 
fever. 

186 

19 

T37phTis fever _ _ , _ . 

67 

3 

303 


19 

1 

4 

Yftwa _ . _ _ __ 

8,897 

5 

31 

5 




Note.— Present estimated population is 8,725,000. 


CANADA 

Prodnees — CommnmicaMe diseases — Week ended June 16, 1946 . — 
During the week ended June 16, 1945, cases of certain communicable 
diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of 
Canada as follows: 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Sootia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Que- 

bec 

Onta- 

rio 

Mani- 

toba 

! Sas- 
katch- 
ewan 

i 

1 Alber- 
** 

1 

British 

Colum- 

bia 

Total 

CbielrenpOT , 

1 

1 

ifi 


100 

330 

1 

46 

27 

79 

123 

731 

Diphtb^ia. 



3 

25 

2 

5 

1 

2 

41 

Di^tery, bacillary 




1 






i 1 

GertriftTi miMislAfi 



. 

12 

39 


8 

35 

28 

136 

InfinimxA 

7 




34 




7 

55 

Measles 




Hi 

185 

31 


51 

443 

824 

Meningitis, meningocoo- 




■I 


Hi 

cns- _ . 





6 





7 

Mnmpa 


1 


Ki 

Kini 

37 

23 

■1 

24 

350 

PoUomy^tia 




mn 

1 


2 

Scarlet fever 


■miini 

14 

72 


15 


22 


221 

Tuberculosis (all forms).. 



1 

128 

28 

14 


12 

■ 

285 

Typhoid and paraty- 
phoid teyer _ 




4 

2 

1 

1 

2 


Dndnlemt fever.. 


IBHB 


8 







Venereal diseases: 











(InnnnTThPt^ 


13 

22 

114 

150 

47 

24 

40 

59J 

1 . Jil 

SroMlis 

1 

1 ! 

4 

126 1 

86 

17 

5 

" 12 

23 


whooping enngh 




72 i 

] 

19 

1 


4 

8 

5 

■ 
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WORLD DISTRIBUTION OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS 
FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

From medical officers of the Public Health Service, Americas consols, International Office of Public 
Health, Pan American Sanitary Bureau, health section of the League of Nation^ and other sources. The 
reports contained in the followiz^ tables must not be considered as complete or mial as regards either the 
list of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

. CHOLERA 

[C indicates cases; P, present] 

Note. — Since many of the figures in the following tables are from weekly reports, the aocumulated totals 
are for approximate dates. 


Place 

January— 
April 1945 

May 1945 

June 1945— week ended— 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

ASIA 

China: Szechwan Province— 

Chungking C 






12,000 

1 

1 

1 


HsiaoXuiig Hen... C 







Hsin Kai Shik - C 







KiangPei... - C 








India 0 

39,466 

14 

2,533 

6 

13 

n 

47 

i7,i07 
23 
1,007 
44 j 

2 I 
10 

13 I 
P 





Bombay C 



1 

96 

20 



Galoutta..... C 

122 

20 

1 

2 

82 

14 

1 

4 



Cawnpore C 



Chittagong C 



TiAllii n 

4 



Madras. C 



VizagapatazD C 






Indochina: Cochinchina C 















1 From the beginning of the outbreak. 

» Imported. 

PLAGUE 


[0 indicates cases; P, present] 


Place 

January— 
April 1945 


June 1945— week ended— 

j^ay 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

ATRICA 









Algeria 

O 

112 







Bf^toland 

0 

4 







'RAphiiATinlfi.'nd. _ _ 

n 

7 







Belffian Coneo 

O 

4 

2 

1 

1 













ITATiya _ 

<5 

8 

1 



1 


15 

TTgftnrta 

0 

4 


2 





Eflvnt'. 

C 

67 

46 






Ismailiya 

, .. 0 

45 

22 






Port Said.- 

0 

6 

14 

2 

7 

5 

7 



0 

5 

5 


5 




■PrAiifth Wftirf: AfHoft 

n 

5 







Dakar - 

.. 0 

X 







MndflgAJ!AA.r _ 

0 

102 

8 






Moroceo fFmnnh'i ' 

o 

121 

110 




>198 


Serteffftl ' ' _ _ 0 

54 









3 







TTniftn of South AfHoft 

c 

' 6 

1 






ASIA 









Chiiift! FnnohAW _ _ 

n 





P 



Tnrlift 

G 

iOS*’ 







Iraq 

O 

84 







PalistinA 

G 

12 







Plfi£riiA.{nfAoii»d rata 

16 







EI7EOPE 






1 



FfATioA; 

G 


2 


2 


1 


Britain; Malta 

n 



' 




4 

Pftrtniral* Acavaq 

n 

3 


i 





Spain: Canary Islands 

0 

1 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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PLAGUE— Continued 
[0 Indicates cases, P, ‘present] 


Place 

January— 
April 1945 

1 

May 1945 

June 1945— week ended— 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

IfOllTH AMEBICA 

Canada: Alberta Province.* 

i 


1 



1 


SOUTH AlffiBICA 1 

S14 

6 

2 

1 j 
62 1 
12 j 
10 
10 1 
4 ' 

i 

1 

9 

61 





Ecuador: 

r7^irnhAfft7J^ Prmrlnflp C 



1 

..1 


Tjftja Ppovincfl _ __ C 






Peru: 1 

An«iph T)epaPtinpiit _ C 

I 






Tea Depftptrof.nt _ - C ] 



i 


1 


Tjamhaypqne Dppartnient C | 





i;::;:::;! 


Xjihertftd pppartment . C i 




1 


Tima Dapartment __ _ C 


1 i 1 




Pjtip^V Tlfparttnp.nt. _ C 

'1 

1 1 





OCEANIA 

Hawaii Territory G 


1 





Plague-infected rats ? 



1 

1 








1 

1 

1 

1 




1 Includes 1 case of pneumonic plague. 

3 Suspected cases. 

3 For the period June 1-20, 1945. 

* Pl^e infection in fleas was also reported for the weeks ended June 9 and June 23, 1945. 

3 mcfudes 4 confirmed cases. 

3 Includes 1 suspected case. 

T Plague infection was also proved positive in a pool of 5 mice on Jan. 4, tn a pool of fleas'on Feh. 14, and 
in a pool of 40 fleas on Mar. 14, 1945. 


SMALLPOX 


[C indicates cases; P, present] 


AFRICA 

Algeria - 

C 

109 

26 






Angola 

G 

54 








Basutoland 

C 

306 







Belgian Congo 

G 

2,865 

1,040 







British East Africa: 








Kenya 

C 

U6 

18 


3 




Nyasaland - 

C 

9 







Tangnnyita 1 

c 

2,371 

3^ 


80 




Uganda’ 

c 

'466 

72 

3 

8 




Cameroon (French) 

c 

291 

27 


1 5 





Dahomey,. 

c 

92 

8 

t 

I 2 




Egypt^ 

c 

782 

147 






Ff^ch Equatorial A&iea__ 

c 

1,472 

28 






French Guinea 

c 

1,002 

337 


* 5 




French West Aftica: Dakar District.. 

c 

319 

46 


16 




Gambia. _ . . 

c 

56 

13 


2 

8 



Gold Coast 

c 

26 


"I 


3 


Ivory Coast 

c 

240 

105 

1 

16 



Mauritania 

c 

41 

33 






Morocco (French) 

c 

179 

72 


125 

. 



Nig«^ 

c 

2,551 

96 





Kiger Territory, 

c 

310 

91 

1 

133 




Rhodesia, Northern 

c 

584 

25 


12 




Sendai-- 

c 

311 

47 


124 




Sierra Leone 

0 

2 

10 






Sudan (Anglo-Bgyptian) 

c 

’3 







Sudan (French) 

c 

1,039 

* 332 i 


178" 




Togo 0rltish) i 

c 

25 







Tqfo (French) 

c 

354 

64 


120 





0 




1 2 




Union d South Africa > 

0 

395 

P 


P 



P 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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SMALLPOX—Continued 


[C indicates casesj P, present] 


Place 

January— 
April 1946 


June 1945— week ended— 

jNiay iU4o 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

ASIA 









Arabia 

0 

16 

3 

1 


1 




.. c 

4341 

7 






China: Kunming (Y uiman Fu) . . - 

0 

6 

1 








.. c 

143,546 







Tran 

0 

'344 







Tran C 

13 

8 

8 


1 

1 


ji^yrTa Lebauon - 

.. c 

6 






Tmrkey (see Turkey in Europe.) 



mu 






EUBOPE 









Belgium 

.. 0 

1 







France - 

c 

2 







Britian: Scotland.. 

c 

*2 







fjiaiy' 

c 

1,029 

58 

4 

4 

6 



Sicily 

-. c 

4 






Portugal 

., c 

10 

6 



1 



Spain! 

.. c 

23 

3 






Ofiiiary TplaTids 

- c 

1 







•PfirifAy _ 

c 

274 

8 

2 


5 

1 


NORTH AHBBIOA 









.. 0 

6 







Qoatemala 

- 0 

3 

1 






Honduras ........ 

- c 

8 1 









- 0 

710 







T^fAarogrnft _ 

- 0 

123 







SOUTH AMSEICA 









Bolivia.. o - - 

.. c 

160 







Brazil r . r - - 

- 0 

466 

i 






Oolurobia- -- - 

-. 0 

113 

48 

12 





Ecuador , - 

- c 

13 

8 






paragu*^y - - 

.. 0 

1 







Peni.---..„--r ^ 

.. c 

23 







VAna7.nAla _ 

c 

*436 

*28 


1 







! ' 




I For the period Jane 1-10, 1946. 
s Imported ■ 

s For the week ended June 30, 1945, cases of virulent smallpox were reported in the Union of South Ahlca. 
i Includes some cases of diic^enpox. 
i Includes cases of alastrim. 


TYPHUS FFYER * 


[0 indicates cases; P, present] 


AFSICA 

Algftrf A 

C 

736 

60 

58 

16 

10,516 

17 

106 






’RfliantnlATid 

C 







Belgian Congo ^ 

— 0 

48 

8 

2,488 

2 






■Rrififlb EnAt.”Afrlea: Kenya 

0 






Egypt 

c 






T?n»nnb 'WASt. AfHna; TlAlrArl 

— 0 


*6 




T.ihya? Tripolit-anla 

— C 





Morocco (Prenoh), .. 

— 0 

3,303 

849 




*620 


Nigerte 1 

c 





P 


‘R.bndMtlA, Tsrnrr.h«m 

... 0 

11 







StATTA TiMTlA 

... C 

I 







Tiinfaia 

... 0 

360 

6 


*4 




Union of South Africa - 

.— 0 

158 

P 


p 




ASIA 







j 

China: Kunming (Yunnan Fu) 

0 

32 







India . 

™ 0 

21 







Iran 

... 0 

467 







IrAq 

... 0 

83 

73 

16 

13 

10 

11 


Palatine i _ _ 

— C 

23 

1 






Syria and XjAbaiioit_ 

0 

8 

4 






*ThraTi«-.TArdaT» 

0 

42 







Turkey (see Turkey in Europe.) 





* 




See footnotes at end of table. 
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TYPHUS FEVEB— Continued 


[C indicates cases; P, present] 


Flaoe 

January- 
April 1945 

May 1945 

June 1946--we^ ended— 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

ET7BOPE 

100 

1 

770 

5 

4 

1 

26 

13 

6 

6 

39 

i 7,831 
230 

8 







_ _ _ _■ C 







'Rnifimria 0 








10 





M6 







2 

8 

35 

3 

1 




















_ _ _ 0 







0 

2 




















■MS 

imi^i 




"" 








Turkey, C 

1,483 

137 

1 

2 

1 

659 

12 

703 

1 

28 

4 

88 

1 

198 

18 

1 

160 
232 
50 1 

79 

33 

35 

66 

45 

42 

37 

NORTH AUERICA 

OflAAda 1 _ _ C 







riosta Jiica - - u 

1 

1 

143 

4 


2 




Cnbai C 





Onatemaia. C 






jfvmftfnfL ^ , u 

1 




, 

‘M'prfm fj 





Panama (Republic) C 







Puerto Bice * C 

21 

4 

2 

4 



Virgin Tfilands 1 



SOUTH AICEBXCA 

BdiTia 0 

mu 






Brasil C 







r.hflAX fi ! 


i 





Colombfa C 

2 






rhiraeen ^ .0 







35 












VftnAaneWi C 







OCB1NX& 

. n - - - -- C 



i 

i 



TTawaH Territory C 

6 

4 

2 

5 j 







* Beports from some areas are probably murine type, wbUe others probably include both murine and 
louse-borne types. 

> Beports cases as murine type. 

I For the period June 1-10, 1S45. 

* For the period June 1-20, 1945. 

* Bepatriated refugees. 

f For the period Jan. 1-20, 1945. 

YELLOW FEVER 


IC Indicates oas^; D, deaths] 


AFRICA 

Gkdd Coast: 

MSAWATn c 





1 



TakoradL* C 




1 



WinnAha. C 





1 


Ivory eoast: 

Oaooa.,, 1 C 



1 




Ouiglo.. C 

i i 






SletxalieaQe: Moyamba. C 1 




11 



SOUTH AHXSICA 

Brazil: 

Odax State D 

75 

17 

>5 

2 

1 






Minas Oeraeg State X> ; 







Oedombia: Santauder del Norte 3>e- 
partmenfr - J) 







Pm: Cuzeo Hepartmant € 







Vmxoela; 

BblivarBtate C i 

TachicaState D 






1 

1 








JsEU. 1 to Mar. U, 1945. 
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A STUDY OF THE RODENT-ECTOPAEASITE POPULATION 
OF JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

By A. S. Rumbbich, /Senior Surgeon, and R. S. Wtnn, Acting Aseistant 
Surgeon, United States Public Health Service 

Epidemiologic and bacteriologic investigations in mutually comple- 
mentary fashion established several decades ago the centuries-old 
cognition of the existence of a rodent reservoir of bubonic plague and 
demonstrated the role of certain ectoparasites of these rodents in the 
transmission of human plague infection (f, S, S, 4)- Comparatively 
recently, similar studies indicated the existence of an analogous 
situation with respect to a mild form of typhus fever (5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11) whose existence as a clinical entity had first been recognized, 
without identification, in this country {12, IS). 

Despite the extensive cumulative contribution to our knowledge 
and understanding of plague epidemiology, over a period of more than 
half a century by numerous students representing many nationalities, 
sanitarians have remained at a loss to explain coBvincingly some 
aspects of the genesis of epidemics of the disease. The occurrence of 
plague, in epidemic dimensions, in some of o\ir seaports, and the 
apparent immunity of others, has posed a stiQ inadequately answered 
question. 

The theory gradually evolved that vulnerability of communities to 
bubonic plague is governed by climatic conditions, particularly tem- 
perature {14, 15, 16). As a corollary of this postulate the idea 
developed that infectibility is directly related to the prevalence of 
ectoparasite vectors, notably the so-called tropical rat flea, XenopsyUa 
cheopis {17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22). 

Reformiflations of this theory provided an impetus for the inau- 
gmation by quarantine ofllcers of a series of surveys of the fleas of rats 
in seaports and attracted the attention of the First Fan American 
Conference of National Directors of Health, which appointed a com- 
mittee to formulate a program for the investigation of plague. This 
committee recommended that surveys of the ectoparasites of rats and 
other rodents be made for the purpose of clearly defining the factors 
of the spread of plague, to the end that the degree of infectibility of a 
locality to plague may be deteimined. The committee 6:q>ressSd the 
belief that sudi srareys, if made by a conaderable nymber of coun- 

( 886 ) 
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tries over a period of at least one year, under identical drcumstances, 
with records of results that are strictly comparable, -will serve more 
definitely to fibs upon the exact species and quantities of rodents and 
ectoparasites that make possible the propagation of plague (SS, 84). 

During the 7-year period following the conference several field in- 
vestigations were made of the external parasites of rodents, and 
particularly of the prevalence of X. eheopis and other fleas harbored by 
domestic rats in some of our seaports, both on the m a i nla nd and in 
outlying possessions (23, 26, 27, 28, 29). The valuable fundamental 
contributions of these independent studies indicated a need for coor- 
dinated and synchronized studies in multilocations on the same 
basic pattern. Since then additional investigations have been made 
(SO, SI, 32, SS). 

Following the clinical recognition, laboratory identification, and 
early epidemiologic elucidation of the typhus fever occurring endem- 
ically in the United States, the role of vector has been variously 
assigned to a number of ectoparasites, including suckii^ lice, fleas, 
ticks, bedbugs, mosquitoes, daggers, and the parasited mites, several 
of which have been proved to be capable of transmitting the disease 
under experimental conditions. Also, the csomplete make-up of the 
animal reservoir has not as yet been ascertained, despite the general 
acceptance of the commensal rats as the principal reservoir. 

The first opportunity to undertake a comprehensive study designed 
to provide definitive answers to many of the questions that had re- 
mained unanswered, some for several decades, seemed to be presented 
when the organizers and administrators of the work-relief program 
of the Federal government undertook to furnish labor and other help 
for the conduct of suitable public health programs and requested the 
submission of detailed specifications for a project related to the con- 
trol of endemic typhus fever in this country. On the strength of 
authoritative assurances that a study over a 12-month period would 
receive support, a plan for simultaneous studies in the principal con- 
tinental seaports, several inland communities, and seaports in outlyii^ 
American possessions was formulated, submitted, and approved. 

Field studies were inaugurated simultaneously in 30 localities, giving 
coverage of all representative areas in which bubonic plague was known 
to have occurred, or in which typhus fever was endemic, as well as 
important and presumably disease-free conununities whose vulner- 
ability to plt^e or typhus m%ht be a matter of public concern. 
Owing to changes of poliries governing the provision and employment 
of personnel, field work was interrupted in various stages of comple- 
tion in nearly all of the SO localities. In most of these the studies 
wmre abandoned, but in several it was possible to effect arrangements 
for carrying the work through to the end of the year, according to plan. 
Material was obtained from communities representing the Atlantic, 
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Gulf Coast, and Pacific seaboards, the inland typhus-endemic region, 
and our principal outlying territory. 

Very soon after the completion of field work, the laboratory exami- 
nation of collected material and the statistical processing of accumu- 
lated data were interrupted by the transfer of aU professional and 
technical personnel to other duties. 

A revived, and indeed heightened, interest in typhus fever as a 
traditional concomitant of war and of post-war disturbances has per- 
mitted a resumption of the processing of the material amassed nearly 
ten years ago. This paper is the first of what is intended to be a 
series of reports on the findings of the studies in the individual areas. 
These reports- will provide a body of comparable data which will 
serve as the basis for a systematic treatment of epidemiologic features 
of plague and typhus in this country and in some of its outlying 
territory. 

THE POET OP JACKSONVILLE 

Jacksonville is situated near the mouth of the St. Johns River in 
northeastern Florida, at 30° 19' N. latitude and 81° 40' W. longitude. 
Its altitude ranges from 10 to 25 feet above sea level. The incorpo- 
rated city covers an area of 38.96 square miles. The estimated 
population in 1934 was 146,953, composed of 93,278 white persons 
and 53,675 persons of other races. 

The port of Jacksonville is touched by steamship lines serving 
ports in the West Indies, South America, Europe, the Dutch East 
Indies, and Asia. The major part of the water-borne commerce is, 
however, coastwise shipping. The city is an important terminus oi 
several raihroad trunk lines. The principal import is fertilizer; the 
principal exports are logs, lumber, and naval stores. In coastwise 
trafl&c, vegetable products and fertilizer are the leading commodities, 
the same items comprise the limited internal shipments on the St. 
Johns River (54). 

CHEONOLOQY AND TECHNIQUES OP PIELD OPERATIONS 

Collection of material was begun in Jacksonville on January 8, 1934, 
and continued until December 22; 1934, with two major interruptions 
— one of 20 days, in March, the other of 37 days, in May and June — 
and three inconsequential minor interruptions of 3 to 5 days each. 
The number of trapping days totalled 243. The longer of the two 
major interruptions commenced on May 5, leaving only 2 trapping 
days in that month, viz, May 2 and 3; hence, this month was excluded 
from all calculations, and the small amount of material obtained on 
those two days was combined with that obtained during April. 

The object of the fidd work was the procurement of representative 
samples of live animals from all parts of the surveyed area at all 
seasons of the year. Hence, no incentive -was offered for large catches. 
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whicli might have led to a concentration of effort on heavily infested 
premises. Instead, emphasis was placed on a systematic coverage, 
at frequent intervals, of the entire city. In fact, a definite quota was 
originally established for the weekly catch, in order to provide a 
sample large enough to insure statistically reliable findings but not so 
large as to overtax available laboratory facilities, A constant pro- 


Table 1. — Monthly and annual means t indices, and infestations, Sipkonaytera and 
• X. cheopis, by principal host species 


Month 

Bodent host 

Siphonapterai 

JCenopsytla cheopis 

Spedes 

Ad- 

justed 

net' 

num- 

ber 

Num- 

ber 

Mean 

Index 

Infes- 
tation 
per- . 
cent 

Num- 

ber 

iSioan 

Index 

Infes- 

tation 

per- 

cent 

1934 

January 

/?. noTveglcus 

613 

3,983 

6.50 

6.23 

74 71 

1,657 

2.70 

2.60 

59.38 


R, TOttUS 

96 

510 

5.31 

5.31 

75.00 

295 

mm 

3.07 

60.42 


Total 


4.493 

6.34 

m 

74 76 

1,952 

2.75 


59.52 

February 

R. norregictii 

648 

4,147 

6.40 

5.40 


1,463 

2.26 

622 

54.63 


R. ratiiu 

27 

267 

9.89 

6.52 


^4 

8.30 

430 

74 07 


Total 



6.54 

5.44 

72.89 


2.50 

2.30 

55.41 

March 

R. noTcegieus 

33S 

2,018 

5 . 97 ' 

5, 97 

81.95 

776 

2.30 


67.69 


R. rattus 

13 

40 

3.08 

mUji 

76.92 

21 

1.62 

1.62 

38.46 


Total 

351 

2.058 

5.86 

5.86 

81.77 

797 

2.27 

627 

56.98 

April 

R. norregicus 


4,481 

9.20 

7.92 

85.83 

1,650 

639 

637 

69.82 


J?, raftni, 


188 

7.62 

7.52 

68.00 

134 

5.36 

5.00 

5600 


Total 

512 

4,669 

9.12 


84.96 

i;784 

3.48 

8.45 

68.94 

June 

R, norcegicus 


2,663 

10.44 


91.76 

1,884 

7.39 

7.19 

87.84 


R, TfOtUS 

8 

41 

5.12 

5.12 

87.50 

36 

4 50 


87.50 


Total 

263 

2,704 

10.28 

9.76 

9463 

1,920 


7.11 

87.83 

July 

R. norcedctw.— . 

426 

3,646 

8.56 

8.54 

9460 

2,988 



9672 


R. ramts 

58 

640 



89.66 

628 


10.62 

87.93 


Total 1 

484 

4,286 

8.86 

8.83 

9401 

3,616 

7.47 

7.43 

9615 

August 

R. nontgicus 

417 

2,711 

6.50 

6.50 

87.53 

2.279 

5.46 

5.45 

85.86 


R, TtxHm 

38 

150 

3.95 

3.95 

78.95 


3.68 

3.68 

78.96 


Total 

455 

2,861 

6.29 

6.29 

8&81 

2,419 

5.32 

5.80 

85.28 

September.. - 

R, norregicus 

302 

1,478 

4.89 

489 

88.08 

1,270 

420 

420 

85.10 


R. rattus 

11 

23 

2.09 

2.09 

72.73 

20 

482 

482 

7673 


Total 

313 

1,501 

mm 

fEEi 

87.54 

1,290 


wm 

84.66 

October 

R, norregicus 

309 

1,375 

445 

445 

8673 


648 

648 

79.61 


R. rattus 

11 

14 

1.27 

427 

5454 


1.18 

1.18 

4645 


Total 

320 

1,389 

484 


85.62 

1,090 

3.41 

641 

78.44 

November.— 

R»norregiuis 

274 

1,075 

8.92 

8.92 

82.12 

581 

612 

612 

6496 


/?. rotttM 

28 

43 

454 

4 54 

60.71 

16 

.67 

,67 

3614 


Total 

302 

1,118 

mm 

jm 

Sa 13 


1.98 

1.98 

6492 

December 

R, norcegicus 

259 

5ir 

3.05 

3.05 

77.99 

418 

461 

1.61 



R. rattus 

20 

1 36 

1.80 

480 

60.00 

23 

415 

415 



! Total 

279 

825 

mm 

2.96 

7670 

441 


458 


Year.— 

/?. norcegicus 

4,328 

28,366 

6.35 

6.07 

83.98 

16,043 

681 

678 



R. raOus 

335 

1,952 

478 

448 

73.23 

1,550 

682 

641 

6479 


Total 

4,663 

30,318 

6.28 

6.00 

83.35 

17,593 

683 

678 

7494 


t iDdodsa 405 OmoeepholidetfaiM and H RhopahpsiiUua gioyni. 
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gression to new premises was required, individual field production 
records being so designed as to provide a check on such progression. 
The interruptions previously referred to and the associated turn-over 
of personnel precluded the maintenance of production schedules, hence 
the month-to-month variation in the yield, as shown in the first 
column of numerals in table 1. 


Table 1A . — Monthly and annual means and infestations^ N. fasciatus, L. segnis, 
and E. gallinacea, hy prindyal host species 




NosopsyUvs fasciatus 

LeptopsyUa segnis 

Eehidnophage gaUinaeea 

Month 

Species of rodent 
host 

1 

Num- 

ber 

Mean 

Infes- 

tation 

per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Mean 

Infes- 

tation 

per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Mean 

Infes- 

tation 

per- 

cent 

mi 

January 

R. nmigicuB 

180 

0.21 

9.14 

1,407 

2.30 

44.04 

756 

1.23 

1272 

J2. raUus 

5 

.05 

2.08 

202 

2.10 

53.12 

8 

.08 

6.25 


Total 

135 

.10 

8.18 

1,609 

2.27 

45.28 

764 

LOS 

11.85 

February — 

R. nonegieus 

103 

.16 

8.02 

1,266 

1.95 

43.21 

1,278 

L97 

13.58 

R. TOUtU 

1 

.04 

3.70 

31 

L15 

55.56 

11 

.41 

3.70 


Total 

104 

.15 

7.85 

1,297 

1.92 


1,289 

L91 

13.18 

March 

R. Tionegkus 




884 

262 

65.03 

”~205 

.61 

15.09 


n. rottiM 

mm 



19 

1.46 

53.85 

0 

0 

0 


. Total 

122 

.35 

14.24 

903 

2 57 

54.98 

205 

.58 

14.58 

April 

R, norvegieiu 

146 

.30 

14.17 

1,195 

245 

53.18 

1,346 

276 

26.49 

R* TOttUS 

4 

.16 

12.00 

47 

1.88 

6200 

3 

.12 

aoo 


Total 

150 

.29 

14.06 

1,242 

242 

53.12 

1,349 

263 

25.58 

June 

R, nonegieus 

7 

.03 

2.74 

US 

.44 

14.12 

566 


27.84 


R, rattus 

0 

0 

0 

2 

.25 

25.00 

3 

.38 

25.00 


Total 

7 

.03 

2.68 

115 

.44 

14.45 

569 

216 

27.76 

July 

R. nonegieus 

3 

.01 

0.70 

12 

.03 

~ 235 

614 

L44 


R, rattus 

0 

0 

0 

2 

.03 

8.45 

10 

.17 

13.79 


Total 

3 

.01 

.62 

14 

.03 

248 

624 I 

L29 

26.65 

August 

R, noTvegieus 



0 

T 

.01 

1.20 

404 

.97 

25.66 

R, rattus 

mm 

0 

0 

0 


0 

9 

.24 

16.79 


Total 

0 

0 

n 

e' 

.01 

LIO 

413 

mm 

24.84 

September... 

R, norvegieus — 

2 


.66 


.08 

4.97 


.57 

17.55 

JR. rattus 

1 

.09 

9.09 

0 

0 

0 

■Q 

.18 

18.18 


Total 

3 

mm 

.96 

23 

.07 

4.79 

173 

.55 

17.57 

October 

R, noroegicus 

6 

.02 

1.94 

82 

.26 

14.89 

205 

.66 

16.50 


R, rattus 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.09 

209 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

6 

.02 

L88 

83 

.26 

14.69 

205 

.64 

• 15.94 

November... 

R, norvegieus 


.09 

~ao3 

ST 

.81 

3240 

241 

.88 

21.53 


R, rattus 

■a 

0 

0 

17 

.61 

25.00 

10 

.36 

17.86 


Total 

26 

.09 

mm 

238 

/ .79 

84.44 

261 

.83 

2L19 

December..— 

R. norvegieus 

in 

.13 

10.42 

188 

.72 

3282 

146 

.56 

15.44 


jR. rattus 

mm 

.10 

, 5.00 

10 

.50 

25.00 

1 

.05 

6.00 


Total-.-,J 

86 


ESI 

198 

.71 

3226 

147 

.53 

14.70 

Year— 

JR. norvegieus 

570 

.12 

6.42 

5,397 

L06* 

27.88 

5,932 

L26 

20.07 


JR. rattus i 

18 

.04 

2.90 

831 

.73 

27.46 

57 

.18 

1232 


Total 

692 

.13 

&16 

5,728 

L04 

27.39 

A989 

L19 

19.44 
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Table IB. — Monthly and annual means, indices, and infestations, Acarina, by 
combined host species R. norvegicus — R. rattus 




Total 

Number 
of ani- 
mals in 
10-per- 
cent 
sample 

Acarina 

Laelaps hawaiiensis 

Month 


num- 
ber of 
ro- 
dents 

Num- 

ber 

Mean 

Infes- 

tation 

per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Mean 

Index 

Infes- 

tation 

per- 

cent 

1$S4 











JamiflTV _ _ _ 


716 

71 

171 

2.41 

39.44 

15 


0.21 

8.45 


675 

68 

160 

2.35 

42.65 


.15 

.15 

10.29 

March ' 

353 

35 

103 

2.94 

31.43 

2 



5. 71 


525 

53 

240 

4.53 

69.81 

48 

.91 

.91 

24.53 


318 

31 

90 


mhWfm 

70 

2.26 

2.26 

51.61 


639 

64 

990 

15.47 

76.56 

857 

13.39 

6.38 

65.62 

Ansnst 

576 

58 

453 

7.81 

84.48 

434 

7.48 

6.12 

77.59 


410 

41 

326 

7.95 

80.49 

280 

6.83 

6.42 

70.73 

October. . _ _ 

^Kfria 


214 

5.35 


201 


A 75 



349 

35 

91 


51.43 

81 

2.31 

2.31 



284 

28 

32 

1.14 

53.57 

16 

.57 

.57 

32.14 







Year _ _ _ 


5,245 

524 

2,870 


61.21' 

2,014 

3.56 

2.74 

41.52 










Echinolaelaps echidninus 

LiponysatLS baeoii 

Other 

species 


Month 



Num- 

ber 

Mean 

Infes- 

tation 

per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Mean 

Infes- 

tation 

per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 


1984 










Januarv. . 




51 

0.72 

22.54 

104 

1.46 

11.27 

11 

February . _ . 

78 

1.15 

20. 59 

72 

1,06 

17.65 

0. 

March-.' 

87 

2.49 

20.00 

14 

.40 

8.57 

0 

April _ 

63 

1.19 

26.42 

129 

2.43 

30. 19 

0 

June __ _ 

16 

.52 

22.58 

4 

.18 

9.68 

0 

Jhlv 

101 

1.58 

23.44 

32 

.50 

9.38 

0 

An^st-.. 

IS 

.31 

18.90 

1 

.02 

1.72 

0 

September __ 

41 

1.00 

26.83 

0 

.00 

.00 

35 

October _ 

12 

.30 

15.00 

0 

.00 

.00 

*1 

November 

5 

.14 

11.43 

5 

.14 

5.71 

0 

December _ _ 

16 

.57 

25.00 

0 

.00 

.00 

0 







Year. _ _ 




488 

.91 

21.16 

361 

.56 

8.56 

7 




1 Myobia ensifera, a Atrichdlaelaps glasgowi. « Cheyletidae. 


Table 1C . — Monthly and annual means and infestations, Anoplura, by combined 
host species R. norvegicus — R. rattus 


Month 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
ro- 
dents 

Num- 
ber of 
ani- 
mals in 
10 per- 
cent 
sample 

Anoplura 

PdlypUur spinuloaa 

Roplopleura Mravta 

Num- 

ber 

Mean 

Infes- 

tation 

per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Mean 

I^es- 

tAion 

per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Mean 

Infes- 

tation 

per- 

cent 

1934 







, 





January 

716 

71 

262 

3.69 

40.84 

217 

3.06 

38.03 

145 

BISS 

12.68 

February 

675 

68 

400 

5.88 

29.41 

74 

1.09 

25.00 

326 

A79 

13.24 

March ...* 

353 

35 

52 

1.48 

37.14 

48 

1.37 

34.28 

4 

.11 

6.71 

AprU — i 

525 

53 

146 

2.75 

37.74 


2.04 

32.08 

38 

.73 

11.32 

June 

318 

31 

74 

2.39 

54.84 

67 

2.16 

54.84 

7 

.22 

9.68 

July ! 

639 

64 

178 

2,78 

^69 

152 

2.38 

43.44 

26 

*41 

14.06 

August j 

576 

58 

98 

1.69 

46.55 

66 

1.14 

43.10 

32 

.55 

8.62 



41 

105 

2.56 

53.66 

79 

1.93 

48.78 

26 

.63 

17.07 

October 

400 

40 

61 

1.52 

40.00 

50 

1.25 

35.00 

11 

.28 


November .... 

349 

35 

66 

1,88 

66.71 

53 

1,51 

51.43 

13 

.37 

22.86 

December 

284 

28 

53 

L89 

39.28 

41 

1.40 

82.14 

12 

.43 

10.71 

Year 

5,245 

524 

1,495 

2.59 

45.44 

955 

1,76 

40.28 

540 

.83 

12.36 


. ^ Includes 3 Hopli^ettra aean/&opus. 
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Field workers furnished by the official work-relief agency were in- 
structed and supervised by cadres of trained and experienced personnel 
from the Foreign Quarantine Division. 

For trapping rats, steel animal traps of size No. 0 Victor were used. 
These traps are unsuited for trapping very small animals, hence the 
small proportion of live mice in the material. The traps were set, 
unbaited, in nmways. Usually trap lines were imn twice a day. 
Animals found alive were removed from the traps and placed in 
muslin cloth bags, one to the bag. Each bag was then securely tied 
and an identification tag attached. 

Ectoparasites were collected only from such animals as were stiQ 
alive when they reached the field station. The animals, in unopened 
bags, were placed in a glass jar and chloroformed. Ectoparasites 
were then recovered from these animals and the bags with the aid 
of a suction apparatus. . After classification and Numeration the 
parasites from each animal were placed in a homeopathic vial con- 
taining 80 percent alcohol and shipped to the National Institute of 
Health for final identification. 

Identification of collected ectoparasites was made by experienced 
entomologists of the Zoology Laboratory, with the assistance of 
trained entomologic technicians. 

COMPOSITION OF MATERIAL 

During the field operations there were collected in Jacksonville 
and examined in the field station a total of 5,357 live rodents, con- 
sisting of 4,853 Battus norvegicus, 340 Battus rattus alexandrinus, 66 
Battus rattus rattus, 2 Sigmodon hispidus, 41 young of undetermined 
species of the genus Battus found in 6 nests, and 55 Mus muscvlus. 
Ectoparasites were obtained in the field station from 4,331 B, nor- 
vegicus, 288 B. r. alexandrinus, 53 i?. r, rattus, 1 S. hispidus, 2 nests 
containing a total of 12 young of xmdetermined species of Battus, 
and 3 M. musculus. Owing to losses from breakage of specimen 
containers in transit, desiccation of imperfectly sealed containers, and 
unasoertainable causes incidental to the aforementioned interruptions 
of work and turn-over of personnel, there were ultimately received at 
the National Institute of Health, and examined in the Zoology 
Laboratory, ectoparasite specimens from 3,882 B. norvegicus (4 of 
which were young animals found in a nest), 237 B, r, alexandrinus, 
39 B. r. rattus, 1 8. hispidus, 12 young animals of undetermined 
species of Battus found in 2 nests, and 3 M. musculus. 

In addition, 7 leprous rats, all of them B. norvegicus, were'^not 
examined for ectoparasites but were sent alive to the Division of 
Infectious Diseases, National Institute'^of Health, for special study. 

All of the fleas received in good condition by the National Institute 
of Health were examined and identified. The examination and iden- 
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tification of mites and lice, especially the former, required a dispro- 
portionately large amoimt of tedious and time-consuming work, as 
compared ’with the relatively easy and expeditious processing of fleas. 
As the available number of skilled technical personnel was limited, 
it was decided to restrict the examination of parasites other than 
fleas to material from 10 percent of the number of live animals. In 
order to insure a random sampling, spedmen material was examined 
from each tenth rat, hence from 624 of the 5,245 rodents of the 
combined B. norvegicus — B. rattus species. Whenever the tenth ani- 
mal chanced to be one which had been found by the field station to be 
infested but for which the specimen had been lost, the infested animal 
substituted was that which was numerically nearest the misaing one. 
If selection lay between two numerically equidistant ammals, prefer- 
ence was given to the one most closely correspdndiog, in species, 
maturity, and environment to the source of the miasing specimen. 

The ectoparasite material identified at the National Institute of 
Health consisted of 30,353 Siphonaptera, or fleas; 3,695 Acarina, or 
mites; and 2,441 Anoplura, or sucking lice. Of the Siphonaptera, 
17,622 or 58.1 percent, were XenopsyUa cheopis; 5,990, or 19.7 percent, 
Echidriophaga gaiUimua; 5,732, or 18.9 percent, LepfopsyUa segnis; 
593, or 2.0 percent, NosopsyUus fasciatus; 405, or 1.3 percent, Cteno- 
cephalides felis, and 11 BhopaiopsyUv^ gwyni. Of the Acarina in the 
10-percent sample, 2,014, or 70.2 percent, were Ladaps hawaiiensis; 
488, or 17.0 percent, EJchiTiolcieUips echidninus; 361, or 12.6 percent, 
Lipimysms hacoti; 5 Atricholaelaps glasgom, 1' MyoMa ensijera, and 

1 mite of the Cheyletidae. Of the Anoplura, likewise limited to the 
10-percent sample, 955, or 63.9 percent, were Polyplax spinvlosa; 
537, or 35.9 percent, Hoploplevra himita, and 3 Hophpleura 
acanthopus. 

In addition, material was examined in the laboratory from a 
number of rodents that were not included in the 10-percent sample 
described above, and consisted of 232 L. hawaiienm, 590 E. eckidnims, 

2 L. haeaH, 1 of the Cheyletidae, 780 P. spinvlosa, 164 H. hirsvta, 

12 acanthopus. Since the selection of specimens from these 
additional animals was not governed by the rigid sampling rule that 
applied to the 10-percent sample, the results of the identification of 
these additional, nonsample specimens have not been included in any 
tabulation nor in the computation of any statistical constants. 

Not included in the tabulations of statistically analyzed iriaterial 
were 35 fleas recovered from rodents other than trapped B. norvegieus 
and B. ratt-m, distributed as follows: from 1 S. hispidus, 1 L. segnis; 
fix)m 1 M. museulus, 2 X. dieopis; from 1 Af. muscvlus, 1 E. gaUinaeea; 
from 1 M, Museulus, 1 i. segnis; from 1 nest of 7 Battue of undeter- 
mined spemes, 22 X. cheopis; from 1 nest of 6 Battue of undetermined; 
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species, 1 X. eheopis; and from 1 nest of 4 R. norvegims, 4 X. ckeopis, 
1 N. fasciahis, and 2 L. segnis. 

ADJUSTMENT FOB LOST SPECIMENS 

Of the 6,245 rats of the species B. norvegims and R. rattus (exdusive 
of young in nests) collected alive and examined in the Jacksonville 
field station, 4,668, or 89 percent, were found to harbor ectoparasites. 
Fleas were identified on 4,353 of these animals, or 83.4 percent of the 
total examined. From an additional 315 rats, either mites or lice, 
or both of these ectoparasites, were obtained, but not any fleas. 

By the time of final identification of flea species at the National 
Institute of Health, 514 specimen containers which had been recorded 
in the field station as containing fleas were missing. Anj calculations 
based upon the 5,245 live rats examined in the field station would 
obviously have yielded results showing disparity from those which 


Table 2. — Adjustment for lost specimens 



A 

B 

0 

B 

£ 

F 

G 

Month 

Number 
of live 
enimals 
examined 
in field 

Number 
of sped* 
rnensex- 
aminedln 
labora- 
tory 

Number 
of speci- 
mens 
missing 

Number 
of iwra- 
sitized 
animals 
(B+0) 

Number 
of non- 
infested 

nnimftlfl 

(A-D) 

Percent 
of speci- 
mens 
missing 
(0/D) 

Percent 

TnliiBsfpg 
applied to 
nonin- 
fested 

ftTifTnaTw 

(FXE) 

im 

.r— T 

716 

530 

' 5 

535 

181 

0.9 

0 

L6 

0 

TR*«hpnaly — 

675 

492 

0 

492 

183 

MftTfth ' - _ _ __ 

353 

287 

2 

289 


.7 

2.5 

17.2 

.4 

April.. _ _ ___ - 

S2S 

435 


446 

79 

2.0 

4.6 


318 

241 


291 

27 

-.rr,- 

Jnly . _ _ . 

639 

455 



38 

24.3 

0.2 


576 

395 



76 

21.0 

160 

Sept^mbAT-^ , __ 

, 410 

2^ 


350 

51 

23.7 

12.1 

OfttnhAr. _ . 

400 

274 


342 

58 

10.9 

U.5 

Novembar 

349 

242 


280' 

69 

13.6 

9.4 

Tifif^mher 

284 

214 


218 

66 

1.8 

1.2 



Vear „ _ . 

5,245 

3,839 

514 

4,353 

802 


68.0 






H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

Month 


Number 

ofnon- 

infested 

BTli7na.l5 

excluded 
as adjust- 
ment <0) 

Total 
number 
of ani- 
mals 
excluded 
(0+H) 

Adjusted 
net num- 
ber of 
live 

animals 

(A-B 

Adjusted 
net num- 
ber ol 
nonin- 
fested 
animals 
(E-H) 

imita- 
tion per- 
cent, 
field, 
original 
(D/A) 

In&sta^ 
tion per- 
cent, lab- . 
oratory, 
adjusted 
sample 

(B/5) 

im 

Jimnftry , .. r - - 

2 

7 

709 

179 

74.7 

74.8 

FAhrnai^ _ _ __ 

0 

0 

675 

183 

72.0 

72.9 

MflTfth ^ 

0 

2 

351 

64 

81.9 

1 81.8 

April __ _ ____ 

2 

13 

512 

77 

8&0 

85.0 

JimA. . , . -- 

5 

55 

263 

22 

9L5 

9L6 

Jnly 

9 

155 

484 

I 29 

94.0 

94.0 

knmftt 

16 

121 

455 

! 60 

86.8 

86.8 

flepi’-ember 

12 

07 

1 313 

39 

87.6 

87.5 

OrtobAr _ 

12 



46 

85.5 

85.6 

November 

9 

47 


60 

80.2 

861 

DeoembeF 

1 

5 

279 

65 

768 

70^7 









Yfiflr 


68 

582 

4,663 

824 

83.4 

8S.8 
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would have been obtained had the entire original material of 4,668 
specimens reached the final identification stage intact. A correction 
was therefore made by excluding ffom the total number of an i m als a 
monthly quota of non-flea-infested rats, proportionate to the number of 
missing specimens from flea-infested rats, and corresponding also, as 
nearly as possible, in species of rat. The total number of noninfested 
rats excluded in this manner was 68^ the resultant sample utilized for 
calculation of statistical constants for Siphonaptera thus consisting 
of 4,663 rats corresponding very closely in monthly infestation rates 
to the original material. 

The steps in making the adjustment are given in table 2. The 
close correspondence maintained in monthly and annual infestation 
rates between the intact original material and the adjusted working 
sample wiQ be noted by comparing columns L and M. In addition, 
deviations due to the adjustment in the several environmental cate- 
gories of zone and type of premises are less than 1 percent in all cases 
with the exception of the water-front zone. The last-mentioned shows 
a 6-percent increase, the change being due possibly to the relative 
smallness of the sample in that category. 

DEFIISTCTION AND DERIVATION OF STATISTICAL CONSTANTS EMPLOYED^ 

As used throughout this study with reference to ectoparasites, the 
mean is the arithmetic mean, or average number per live animal host 
of the ectoparasites in question. The infestation rate is the proportion 
of live animals parasitized, expressed in the form of a percentage. Each 
biometric constant representing ectoparasites is based upon the entire 
animal host population of the category under consideration, all 
noninfested as well as infested animals being included in the calcula- 
tions. 

Every statistical constant designated as an annual constant is the 
arithmetic mean of all available monthly values in its own category. 
This method of calculation provides an unbiased cross section of the 
annual experience by obviating the weighting effect of the larger of 
unequal monthly host samples — an important precaution in view of the 
seasonal variation in parasite prevalence. 

Hitherto, the constant designated index has been identical with the 
arithmetic mean. In this sense the term “index” has been universally 
employed by American workers for the past two decades. Objections 
have been raised to the use of this value, on the ground that even a 
relatively few very high parasite counts can distort the index so that 
it may not fairly represent the parasite prevalence and distribution. 
Alternative methods of correcting such a situation have been (a) 
limitation of counts to some arbitrarily chosen maximum, all excess 
values being discarded, and (6) total exclusion of flniTnfllfl with counts 

^ Tbe standard error is used throughout as the measure of sampling error of statistical constants. 
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felt to be excessively high. The latter method, most often used today, 
is objectionable in that it alters the infestation percentage, thus 
introducing a new distortion while seeking to eliminate another. 
Both of these methods are open to the criticism that they are dependent 
on personal caprice and hence are devoid of objectivity and mathe- 
matical regulation. 

Since neither of the, above-described methods of adjustment has 
provided a satisfactory solution of the dilemma created by so-called 
abnormal counts, the superiority has been stressed of the infestation 
percentage over the traditional index as a measure of parasite prev- 
alence (SO, SS) . 

In our opinion there is a need for an index that will be free of the 
torsional effect of atypical parasite co\mts and that can be derived by a 
method that will preserve the integrity of infestation rates and also 
be comparatively immune from the criticism attending the invocation 
of arbitrary personal selection. 

An index that will fulfill these requirements may be derived by 
mathematically fitting an appropriate curve to the frequency dis- 
tribution of parasite counts in any host population, and thus deter- 
mining their normal upper limit. By this method the utilizable or 
normal maximum count is predetermined by the inherent character- 
istics of the frequency distribution. Adjustment of host samples 
either to a standard population or to a percentile basis eliminates any 
effects due solely to wide differences between magnitudes of samples. 
The appropriate curve in each case is simply that of the mathematical 
function which produces the best fit. 

When the frequencies calculated from the fitted curve .are plotted 
on a grid, with the parasite coimts as abscissae and the host numbers 
as ordinates, utilizing the rule governing decimals (S5), the Q.5 ordinal 
value of the function determines the terminal value of abscissae. 
The latter value in. turn determines the maximum parasite counts 
admissible for computation of the index, all counts in excess of that 
limit being held to the value of the maximum. 

An example of the application of this method of determining 
maxima for the calculation of indices is illustrated in figure 1. On 
the arithmetic grid an exponential curve of the function Y—ah^ 
has been fitted by the method of least squares to X. cheopis counts 
plotted as increasing values of X on the abscissal axis against numbers 
of rodent hosts plotted as decreasing values of Y on the ordinal axis. 
The curve begins at A!=10, the point marking a change in the rate of 
decrease in Y values (0-5=84 percent; 5-10=76 percent; 10-15= 
47 percent; 15-20=45 percent; 2(5-25=44 percent; 25-30=40 percent, 
etc.) and extends to iS=49, the highest X value in the first quintuple 
containing a majority of zero Y values. The logarithmic expression 
of the exponential curve log Y=mX+k where m=log h and ^=log a, 
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number of hosts 



PiGTOB L— Experiential curve of function fitted by least squares to frequency distribution of X. 

cheopis counts In determining upper limit for calculation of the index. Insert: Straight line fitted to 
aiTnft data on^ezni-logaiithmic grid. 

solved by the method of least squares, resulted in the function logr= 
— 0.05664JE+2.2829. The point beyond which value T=0.5 or less 
was reached at J^=44, which may be designated as the limiting 
functioh a. * The curve then limits the X eheopis count per host to 
44. The goodness of fit measured by the index of corrdation 
PiocTx (S6) between the observed and the calculated series of 
frequencies is 0.946±0-017. 

Similarly a power curve of the function T—aX'‘ fitted to the fre- 
quency distribution of L. havmienm counts yields a value of a=36. 

computation of the index for L. hmeaUensis, specific parasite counts 
are then held to a maximum of 36 per host. The value of the index 
of correlation, piogr ictXt ^ & measure of the goodness of fit is 
0.943±0.018. 

’ Selection of this Cyrillic symbol for the limiting funotion was prompted by tiie apparent exhaustion 
of the Gieelc and Latin alphabets as sources of statistioaland sdentlfle symbolic namenclatoie. 
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The conclusion that the above fitted curves adequately represent 
the data is further substantiated through the use of the test of 
goodness of fit. 

BIOMETEIC CONSTANTS OP PRINCIPAL HOST SPECIES 

Computations of the basic constants for the various species of fleas 
by species of the two prindpal animal hosts are shown in tables 1 and 
lA. Since the two subspedes, Battus raiius alemndrinus and Battus 
rattus raUus, of the spedes Battus rattus intergrade with each other 
and are almost identical except for differences in coloration, they have 
been combined under the spedes dassification. 

. It will be noted that in the composite group Siphonaptera the 
values of the three annual biometric constants are substantially and 
consistently higher for B. norvegicus than for B. rattm. Tests for 
statistical significance of these differences give mean differences of 
the monthly values of the mean, the index, and the infestation rate, 
2.1, 2.6, and 3.1 times their respective standard errors,® indicating a 
lack of significance for the mean, but a high probability of significance 
for the index, and a practical certainty of statistical significance in 
the case of the difference in infestation rates {S8 ) . However, when the 
composition of the raw material is noted, and the incondstendes in 
the corresponding values for the individual spedes making up the 
Siphonaptera category are taken into consideration, it becomes 
evident that the apparently high degree of statistical significance 
must yield to the absence of biologic significance. Therefore only 
biometric constants computed for individual parasite spedes will 
be used for comparisons and analysis. 

Considering individually the several constituent spedes com- 
p riaing the category Siphonaptera, it is found that tests for statistical 
significance applied to the monthly biometric constants give the 
following values of mean monthly differencel(r=t for the mean and 
infestation, respectively, of the compared spedes of Battus: X. cheopis, 
0.0 and 2.3; N. jasdatus, 2.3 and 2.0; Li segnis, 3.0 and 0.0; E. 
gaJlinacea, 5.1 and 5.2. For the X. cheopis index the corresponding 
value is 0.6. It is evident that consistently significant differences 
between the two host spedes B. norvegicus and B. rattus occur only 
in the case of E. gaUinaeea. Because of this lads of statistically 
s%nificant differences between the two components of the host sample 
in biometric constants for all but the one ectoparasite spedes, E. 
gaUinacea, and the overwhelming preponderance of one host spedes, 
B. norvegicus constituting 92.8 p^cent of the total sample, for pur- 
poses of further statistical treatment the two rodent spedes will be 
combined. 

* The standard deviation used In these tests is the root-mean-squaie of the deviations of monthly dif- 
ferences from the mean of saeih differences (57). 
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SEASONAL VARIATION OF PARASITIZATION 

The influence of climatic conditions on the breeding, hatching, 
development, and survival of X. cheopis and N, fasciatus have been 
studied intensively by workers in several countries, with varying 
techniques, inconstant results, and conflicting conclusions. It is not 
our intent at this time to attempt an evaluation of those studies. 

It is evident from tables 1, lA, IB, and IC that marked difiFerences 
exist between the monthly values of each category of constants, and 
furthermore that the pattern of these differences varies as between the 
several species of ectoparasites. 

Table 3 . — Meteorologic conditions in Jacksonnlle before and during the 'period of 

field operations 


I Contemporary me^urement ! Previous measurement 


Month 

Mean 

temper- 

ature 

(degrees 

Fahren- 

heit) 

Total 

precipi- 

tation 

(inches) 

Mean 

relative 

humidity 

Mean 
temper- 
ature (de- 
grees Fahr- 
enheit) 
62-year 
average 

Total pre- 
cipitation 
(inches) 
64-3rear 
average 

Mean 

relative 

humidity 

52-year 

average 

1934 

January 

58. 0 

1.08 

78.5 

56.0 

2.70 

80.0 

February 

64.2 

3.48 

75.0 

57.9 

2.98 

77.5 

March i 

61.4 

2.18 

78.0 

63.0 

3.16 

76.0 

April 

69.5 

2.92 

7Z5 

68.6 

2.69 

78.6 

May— - 1 

74.0 

6.33 

81.0 

74.8 

4.09 

76.5 

June 

80.7 

13.23 

81.0 

79.9 

5.86 

78.6 

July j 

82.6 

5.07 

78.5 

81.8 

6.53 

80.0 

August... i 

82.2 

5.98 

81.0 

81.5 

5.86 

82.5 

September ; 

79.2 

1.99 

84.5 

78.6 


83.5 

October 1 

73.0 

5.24 

81.0 

70.9 

4.40 

81.0 

November 

64.3 

.31 

78.5 

62.5 


80.0 

December 

55.7 

.70 

76.0 

56.6 

2.90 


Year ! 

69.6 

48.51 

78.8 

69.3 

50.25 

79.0 


The meteorologic conditions obtaining in Jacksonville during the 
period of field operations are given in table 3. For purposes of future 
reference, the corresponding average measurements for several pre- 
cedmg decades are also given. The temperature given is the mean of 
the maximuTH and minimum, daily dry bulb readings throughout each 
month. The figures on precipitation are self-explanatory. The rel- 
ative humidity figures are the averages of daily 8 a. m. and 8 p. m. 
readings throughout the month. 

The simplest grouping that can be made for the purpose of assessing 
the relationship of the degree of parasitization to meteorologic con- 
ditions is a division into two approximately equal periods of dissimilar 
conditions. The 11 months of field operations may thus be divided 
into two groups, viz, one of 5 consecutive months, June to October; 
the other of 6 months, November to Apiil. The first, or warm weather 
season, is characterized by mean monthly temperatures in excess of 72® 
F. In this period the measurements of mean relative humidity are 
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78.5 percent of saturation or higher. It is also the period of the heav- 
iest rainfall. In the second, or cold weather period, monthly mean 
temperatures are all below 70° F. ; the relative humidity measurements 
are never higher than 78.5 percent; and the precipitation is at a low 
level throughout. 

Tests of statistical significance of the differences between the mean 
monthly values for the warm and the cold weather periods of the bio- 
metric constants, shown in table 4, indicate that the higher warm 
weather values for X. cheopis and L. hawaiiensis are highly significant, 
as are the lower warm weather values for N. fasdatus and L. segnis, 
whereas there are no significant differences for E, gallinacea or P. 
spinulosa. 

To determine the quantitative relationship between the several 
constants and meteorologic measurements, coefficients of correlation 
have been computed (40) and are shown in table 5. Consistently high 


Table 4. — Seasonal differences in means, indices, and infestations, 'principal 
ectoparasite species, hy comlined host species R. norvegicus — R. rattus 


Ectoparasite species 

Biometric constant 

- - — 

^ign of 
d, warm: 

cold 

seasons 

Critical 
ratio ^ 

Odds against 
chance 
occurrence 


fMean . _ 

+ 

S.89 
4. 01 


Jr. cheopis ........ 


+ 




S.58 

N. fasdatus 



4.S2 



6.14 

4.25 

7.34 

.32 

1.74 

3.70 

5.53 

6.27 

.02 

L. segnis 

/Mean *. 

I 


E. gallinacea 

/Mean 

- 



(jjiiestation.. ................. 

(Mean 

■ + 

4- 


Jj hawniieu-sfs - 


+ 


i Infestation 

+ 

P, spinulosa 


+ 


j. 

2L10 





I Difference between seasonal means_ The standard error of the difference_ fSiii^+SWi Ni-hNt 
Standard error of difference * "V iVi+iSr3-2 * NiNi ’ 

where Sid^) is the sum of the squares of monthly deviations measured from the seasonal mean, and N is 
the number of months (50). 


Table 5. — Values of coefficients of correlation between biometric constants and 
♦ meteorologic factors 


Ectoparasite species 

Biometric constant 

Meteorologic measurement 

Temperature 

Hainfall 

Humidity 

JT. 


11 

0.792:J:ai24 
.780± .131 
.644:±i .105 
-.41SdE: .275 
--.4S0± .257 
-.S70± .288 
-.466db .261 
.467=b .264 
.609d= .210 
.23S=h .314 
.263± .310 
.403=b *279 
.046db:.33S 
.414=b.276 

.... Mill 

N, fasdatus 

r. 


E. gaUinaeea - 


X. Adfoslicnsis... 

ituesMuon.. — 

Mean 

Inde* ^ ^ - 

P. spkuihsa^ — 

Infestation 

/Mean 

[Infestation 


655691—45 3 
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positive correlation is evident for X. eheopis and L. hawaiiensis with 
respect to temperature. Somewhat lower values in the opposite di- 
rection, i. e.j negative correlations, obtain for N.Jasciatus andi segnis. 
A positive correlation between temperature and the infestation rates 
for E. gallinacea and P. spinulosa is not corroborated by the means 
nor by indices (0.439-1-0.269 and 0.402 -}-0.279, respectively) com- 
puted by the limiting function method described above, and hence 
must be disregarded. 

In comparison with the degrees of correlation between the biometric 
constants with mean temperature referred to above, the corresponding 
measurements expressing association between these constants and 
either rainfall or relative humidity are of a definitely lower order, with 
the exception of the slightly higher negative values for N. fasciatus 
and humidity. 

ENVIHONMENTAL FACTORS IN PARASITIZATION 

It has been conventional practice for many years to consider data 
gathered in rodent ectoparasite surveys by zones into which the city 
surveyed was divided. In recent years some workers have discarded 
such a classification and have stressed the role played by the location 
of the trapping point with reference to the interior and exterior of 
buildings. Both of the foregoing classifications are utilized in our 
analysis. Finally, in view of epidemiologic evidence incriminating 
food establishments as the principal foci of typhus infection, a group- 
ing of premises has been made according to their use, or type of enter- 
prise carried on therein. 

The city has been divided into three zones, whose boundaries are 
shown on the map (fig. 2). Because of the small number of rodents 
obtained on the docks, the latter have been combined with the water 
front. The commercial zone includes all city blocks in the principal 
business area which are predominantly commercial in character on at 
least one side of the square. This zone thus inevitably includes a 
considerable number of residential premises located on the fringe of 
the business district. The residential zone consists of the remainder of ‘ 
the city and embraces isolated or neighborhood business premises. 

Premises have been divided according to type into three groups: 
food establishments, other businesses, and residences. Food estab- 
lishments include restaurants, groceries, feed warehouses, abattoirs, 
and docks shipping food commodities. In the case of premises with 
varied multiple listing, preference was given to (1) food, (2) other busi- 
ness, and (3) residential classification, in that order. Separate 
premises were denoted by individual addresses. 

From table 6 it will be noted that the indices and infestation per- 
centages of X, eheopis and i. hawaiiensis are somewhat higher in 
the commercial zone than in the residential zone and considerably 
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Figujie 2.-- Map of Jacksonville, showing zone boundaries and locations of infested premises. 


Table 6 . — Annual meanSj indices, and infestations, X. cheopis and L. hawaiiensis, 
by zone, trap location, and type of premises 



Adjusted 

Xenopsylla cheopis 

Laelaps hawaiiensis 


net num- 
ber of 
rodents 

ATfiTniTIAfl 

Num- 

ber 

Mean 

Index 

Infes- 

tation 

per- 

cent 

Number 
in lO-per^ 
cent 
sample 

Mean 

Index 

Infes- 

tation 

per- 

cent 

Zone: 










Water-front 

853 

945 

2.64 

2.64 

58.67 

23 

0.45 


19.86 

Commercial 

3.258 

13,447 

4.13 

4.06 

74.60 

1,720 

3.96 

2.98 

45.18 

Residential 



3.14 

3.14 

66.79 

271 

2.17 

1.98 

3L09 

Location of trap: 







41.15 

Indoors — 



3.92 

3. 86 

72.77 

1,767 

3.65 

Outdoors 

583 

1,753 

3.43 

3.43 1 

66.74 

247 1 



32.85 

Type of premises: 

Food establishment-,. 

2,619 

9.241 

8.78 

3. 73 i 

71.03 

873 

3.87 

3.16 

43.51 

Other business I 

541 

mfmM 



72.66 

604 

6.23 

4.25 

54.70 

Residence 


6,192 

3.75 

3.74 

7L88 

537 i 

wm 

L79 

32.77 
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higher in the commercial over the water-front zone. “Student’s” 
<-test applied to these difiPerences discloses statistical significance only 
in the latter difference.* No significant differences by zone occur in 
the case of N. fasdatus, L. segnis, and P. spinvlosa. E. gaUinacea 
displays significantly higher values in the commercial and residential 
zones over the water-front zone ®, but no significant differences between 
residential and commercial zones. 


Table 6 A . — Annval means and infestations, N. fasciatus, L. segnis, _E. gallinacea, 
and P. spinulosa, hy zone, trap location, and type of premises 



NoaopsyUus fas- 
ciatus 

LeptopspUa segnis 

Echidnophaga gdtr 
linacea 

Polyplax spintdosa 


Num- 

ber 

Mean 

Infes- 

ta- 

tion 

per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Mean 

Infes- 

ta- 

tion 

per- 

cent 

Num- 
. ber 

Mean 

Infes- 

ta- 

tion 

(per- 

cent) 

Num- 
ber in 
10-per- 
cent 
sample 

Mean 

Infes- 

ta- 

tion 

per- 

cent 

Zone: 

Water-front 

85 

1 

7.66 

944 

1.60 

30.99 

48 

0.13 

6.00 

35 

0.63 

36.67 

Commercial 



5.96 

3,668 

.98 

27. 15 

4,245 

1. 17 

20.42 

659 

1.74 

40.27 

Besidential 

152 

.13 

6.21 

1.116 


25.68 

1,696 

1.46 

22.99 

261 

1.82 

84.48 

Location: 

Indoors.. 

449 

.10 

5.53 




4,240 

.98 

17.93 

843 

1.76 

39.95 

Outdoors 

143 

.24 

iOUtHl 

721 

1.32 

31.18 

1,749 

a 03 

27.43 

112 

1.52 

35.30 

Premises: 

Food establisli- 
ment-.’- 


.09 

5.07 

3.534 

.90 

23.74 

2,577 

.79 

15.11 

616 

2.14 

42.95 

Other business 

81 

KF] 

6.87 

696 

BjftOI 

31.13 

493 

.84 

17.23 

77 

■Eni 

24.22 

Residence 


1 .18 

•8.22 

1,498 

1.35 1 

33.04 

2,919 

1.93 

t 

26.51 

262 

1.32 

43.46 


Considered by trap location, significant differences do not exist 
between indoors and outdoors for X. cheopis, L. kawaiienm, L. segnis, 
or P. spinvlosa, but occur in the case of N. fasciatus * and E. gallinacea,^ 
both of the last-mentioned having higher values in outdoor samples. 

The type of premises does not seem to be associated with any veri- 
fiable consistently significant differences in statistical constants repre- 
senting ectoparasites. Hence the high risk of infection assigned to 
food establishments by epidemiologic evidence must seek explanation 
on some other basis than that of higher flea counts or infestation. 
Such an explanation is fiunished by table 7, which shows that the 
average rat yield per infested food establishment is more than double 
that for other business or residential premises. This ratio holds good 
irrespective of zone. 

INTEEBELATIONSHIP OB’ BIOMETRIC CONSTANTS 

It will have been noted that throughout the preceding considera- 
tion of the influences of various meteorologic and physical environ- 
mental factors on spedifle ectoparasites, a marked parallelism exists 
between the index and infestation values. This is indicated by the 

* VdtMsofPrX'eAMiplt— lndei^:(U)(U,liifHtatIoiip^.(KI2,£. Aoisalienaf*— lndefi=4.00S,Iiife8tBtIoic=0,016. 

»Ri=0.0(»-<0.001. 

•P=«U)49,0.0!6. 

'P!fOX06,0A0S. 
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Table 7. — Live rat yield per premises hy zone and type of premises 


- 

I Type of premises 

AU 

Food estab- 
lishment 

Other 

business 

Re^- 

dence 

Number of premises yielding live rats: 

Entire city 

1,827 

613 

274 

040 

Water-front zone 

02 
1, 190 
545 

63 

407 

143 

19 

210 

45 

10 

673 

357 

OoTHTnerfilftl zone 

Residential zone 

Number of live rats obtained: 

Entire city 

5,245 

2,878 

603 

1,764 

Water-front zone 

400 

3,578 

1,267 

335 

2,002 

541 

43 

479 

* 81 

22 

1,097 

G45 

Commeroifid zone 

Residential zone - 

Average yield per Infested premises: 

Entire city - 

2.9 

4.7 

2.2 

1.9 

Water-front zone 

4.3 
3.0 

2.3 

5.3 

4.9 

3.8 

2.3 
2.3 1 
1.8 

2.2 

1.9 

1.8 

Oonnmproial zone 

Residential zone 



values of the correlation coeflBcient r for index and infestation, as 
follows: X cAeojjis, 0.904±0.061;i. Aotoaitensis, 0.942±0.038. This 
condition holds good also for the mean and infestation in those in- 
stances where the mean does not deviate excessively from the median, 
as shown by the following values of r for mean and infestAtion : N. 
fctscialus, 0.966±0.029; L. segnis, 0.952±0.031. 

Reference has been made to arguments for the superiority of the 
infe'station-rate over the mean as a measure of ectoparasite preva- 
lence. However, in several instances in the Jacksonville material 
where the measurements of statistical significance were of border-line 
dimensions, one of these two constants — sometimes one, sometimes thfe 
other — ^was below the conventionally accepted level of significance, 
while the other was definitely above that level. Placmg reliance m such 
cases upon only one of the values can lead to disputable conclusions. 
It is therefore our opinion that in the present state of our knowledge 
the use of both the mean and the infestation rate is preferable to the 
use of either one alone, and furthermore, that in asymmetrical fre- 
quency distributions containing atypical high ectoparasite counts, 
the mean should be adjusted toward the median by an appropriate 
precision mathematical procedure, it must be borne in mind that, 
after all, the izltimate purpose of these constants is the very practical 
one of measuring the infectibility of communities and evaluating the 
roles of several vectors of disease. Hence it would seem that a valid 
appraisal of the relative utility of the constants can only be made 
in the light of their correlation with the actual incidence of human 
plague or typhus. A forthcoming report will include a quantitative 
study of these relationships and an assay of their significance in the 
epidemiology of these diseases. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JULY 7, 1945 

[From the Weekly Mortality Index, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce] 



Week ended 
July 7, 1946 

Correspond-., 
ing week, 
1944 

Data for 90 large cities of the United States: 

TotAl deaths. _ ___ _ 

8,636 

7,761 

249,558 

566 

565 

16,346 

67,372,672 

10,353 

8.0 

10.8 

7,777 

A veram for 3 prior years _ _ 

Total deaths, first ^ weeks of 3 rear 

253,098 

514 

Deftths under 1 year of Age 

Averege for 3 prior yoArs _ ‘ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 27 weeks of year 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Polleies In foree. _ . . _ _ 

16,618 

60,653,220 

10,036 

7.9 

10.4 

Number of deeth oleims. _ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 27 weeks of year, annual rate 




PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health departmentf State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when^ where^ and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED JULY 14, 1945 

Summary 

A total of 254 cases of poliomyelitis was reported for the current 
week, as compared with 154 last week, 462 for the corresponding 
week last year, and a 5-year (1940-44) median of 180. Approxi- 
mately 69 percent of the current total increase was accounted for by 
the increases in 7 States which reported more than 8 cases each and a 
total of 167 cases. These States are as follows (last week’s figures in 
parentheses): New York 29 (21), New Jersey 23 (10), Ohio 10 (5), 
South Carolina 11 (6), Tennessee 27 (18), Texas 45 (21), California 
22 (18). 

The total cases reported since March 17, the date of lowest weekly 
incidence this year, is 1,281, as compared with 1,489 and 1,324 for the 
respective periods of 1944 and 1943. The total for the year to date 
is 1,678, as compared with 974 for the 5-year median, and 1,752 for 
the same period last year. For the first time this yeai’ the cumulative 
total is below that for the corresponding period last year. 

Of the total gf 128 cases of meningococcus meningitis reported, as 
compared with 109 last week and a 5-year median of 63, 18 occurred 
in New York, 12 in California, 9 in Texas, and 8 in Michigan. The 
cumulative figure is 5,655, as compared with 12,232 for the corre- 
sponding period last year and a 5-year median of 2,143. 

Of the total of 35 cases of Rocky Mountain spotted fever reported 
for the week, 29 occurred in States east of the Mississippi River 
(16 in Vii^inia). The total to date is 204, as compared with 237 for 
the corresponding period last year. 

A total of 8,174 deaths was recorded during the week in 93 large 
cities of the United States, as compared with 8,637 last week, 8,845 
for the corresponding week last year, and a 3-year (1942-44) average 
of 8,340. The total to date is 260,122, as compared with 264,129 
for the same period last year. 
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Augnst 8 , 1945 


Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the weeJc ended Jvly 14t 
1945j and comparison with corresponding week of 1944i 6-year median 


In these tables a zero Indicates a definite report, while leaders imply that, although none was reported, 
cases may have occurred. 
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1944 


1944 


1945 

1944 
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1944 


NEW ENGLAND 













Main A _ 

0 

0 

0 


1 


1 

14 

87 

1 

1 

1 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

0 

0 

0 



1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




18 

11 

37 

0 

0 

0 

IVTasRAohrifietts _ 

2 

5 

4 




188 

227 

328 

1 

8 

1 

4 

Rhode Island 

0 

0 

0 

25 

7 


0 

7 

38 

0 

1 

Connecticut 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

41 

52 

66 

2 

2 

2 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New Yorlr 

$ 

7 

9 

1 1 

(0 

I 3 

84 

486 

681 

18 

25 

9 

New Jersey 

4 

3 

5 

2 

1 

34 

167 

600 

3 

9 

3 

Pflnnsylvanift _ _ 

6 

9 

9 




181 

111 

211 

3 

16 

6 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 







Chin. _L 

4 

5 

5 

3 

2 

2 

33 

38 

64 

7 

7 

1 

Indiana. 

6 

3 

2 

3 

13 

4 

18 

4 

16 

3 

4 

1 

Tllinnifl _ _ 

6 

6 

12 

1 


2 

304 

60 

228 

4 

15 

1 

Minhigan * 

13 

7 

3 

1 


1 

195 

146 

370 

8 

9 

1 

Wifionnsin ^ ^ . 

6 

2 

1 

1 

3 

9 

61 

236 

693 

3 

8 

2 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 








Minnesota 

2 

1 

1 




6 

52 

52 

4 

2 

0 

Iowa 

1 

2 

1 




28 

14 

39 

0 

2 

1 

Missouri 

4 

2 

1 

3 



24 

14 

31 

2 

10 

7 

North Dakota...... 

1 

4 

3 


i 


1 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

South Dakota 

1 

0 

0 




6 

33 

8 

1 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

3 

1 

1 



2 

3 


7 

14 

13 

1 

3 

0 

Kansas...... 

14 

1 

2 




20 

27 

53 

2 

1 

1 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 








Delaware 

0 

0 

0 




0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Maryland * 

4 

1 

1 

1 


1 

8 

31 

40 

2 

7 

2 

District of Columbia.. 

Virginia .... 

0 

0 

1 

1 



1 

24 

24 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 

38 

44 

42 

6 

57 

67 

3 

10 

2 

West Virginia 

3 

0 

2 

32 

1 

0 

19 

23 

4 

3 

1 

North Carolina 

9 

4 

4 

1 


17 

69 

61 

0 

4 

1 

South Carolina 

4 

1 

3 

49 

68 

105 

12 

33 

10 

2 

4 

1 

Cftorgia_ _ _ 

4 

5 

3 

4 

4 

7 

0 

4 

20 

0 

0 

0 

Florida 

3 

7 

3 



4 

1 

41 

16 

3 

3 

1 

BAST SOUTH CENTRAL 






Kentucky 

4 

1 

1 




20 

16 

16 

5 

4 

3 

Tennessee 

2 

3 

2 

6 

8 

8 

7 

11 

26 

2 

2 

2 

Alabama . 

3 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

2 

6 

30 

7 

6 

2 

Mississippi s___ 

7 

4 

4 





3 

4 

2 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 












Arkansas 

4 

4 

3 

3 

18 

2 

16 

38 

16 

2 

2 

1 

Louisiana 

10 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

«9 

9 

9 

4 

3 

1 

Oklahoma. 

0 

1 

3 

7 

5 

7 

8 

15 

10 

1 

0 

0 

Te3caa.__ 

44 

24 

13 

391 

203 

203 

136 

237 

118 

9 

4 

3 

MOUNTAIN 






Montana 

2 

1 

0 

1 



4 

4 

22 

0 

1 

0 

Idaho 

1 

0 

1 

10 



19 

2 

3 

1 

1 ! 

0 

Wvoming 

1 

0 

0 



1 

9 

12 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado 

6 

4 

4 

21 

4 

4 

7 

27 

32 

0 

3 

0 

New Mexico 

0 

0 

0 




3 

4 

4 

0 

o| 

0 

Arizona 

2 

3 

0 

14 

16 

24 

8 

9 

37 

1 

0 

0 

Utahi 

2 

0 

0 

1 


no 

21 

21 1 

0 

0 

0 

Nevada 

0 

Q 

0 




0 

6 

5 

0 

o| 

0 

PACinc 













Washington 

3 

0 

0 


1 


92 

49 

49 

2 

2 

0 

Oregon _ ^ __ 

4 

0 

2 

i 

2 

4 

26 

36 

36 

1 

1 

0 

Califomia 

18 

22 

12 

6 

7 

19 

373 

641 

324 

12 

17 

2 

Total 

223 

151 

161 

637 

421 

431 

2,133 

3, 132 

4,840 

128 

206 

63 

28 weeks _ _ 

7, 119 

6,867 

6,628 

67,692 

336,447 

167,313 

395,648 

683,980 



1^232 

2,143 



\mn 



I New York City only. 

3 Period ended earlier than Saturday. 

* Correction: LouisI^, week ended June 23, measles 10 (instead of 60). 




Telegro/phic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ef^ed J^y 7, 
194s, and comparison with corresponding week of 1944^ and 5-year median — Con. 


Poliomyditls 


Scarlet fever 


Typhoid and 

Smallpox paratyphoid fever < 



We^ Week Week We^ 

ended— ended- ended— ended— 

1 dian dlan dian dian 

IuItI July July Jrfy Jjdy J^y J^idy July * 

IMS 1^ ms 19M 19& ie4 


KBW ENGLAITD 

Maine 

New Hampshire— 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 



28 weeks 


* Period ended earlier than Saturday. 

* Including paratyphoid fever repoiled separately as follows: Massachusetts 2; New York 3; Michigan 7; 
South Carolina 1; Georgia 1; Florida 1; Arkansas 1; Louisiana 1; Texas 5; Montana 1. 

'Correction: North Carolina, week ended June 23, typhoid fever 0 (instead of l). 
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August 8, 1945 


Telegraphic morbidity repots from State health officers for the week ended Jvly 1^, 
1945, and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 B^year median — Con. 


Whooping congh 


Week ended Inly 14, 1945 


Division and State 

Week 

ended— 

Median 

Dysentery 

En- 

Rocky 


Ty- 





ceph- 

alitis, 

iufeo- 

Mt. 

Tula- 

remia 

phus 

Undu- 

July 

14. 

1945 

July 

16, 

1944 

1940> 

44 

Arne- 

Baoil- 

Un- 

speci- 

fied 

spot- 

ted 

fever, 

en- 

lant 

fever 



bio 

lary 

tious 

fever 


demic 

NEW ENGLAND 












MAfnA 

50 

30 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New PTftnipshlre __ 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont “ 

27 

51 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

i^M9fu*hiisetts 

117 

73 

105 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rhode Island 

19 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

nnTinAAtloiit ^ . 

28 

49 

49 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

UIDDLB ATLANTIC 











New York 

327 

136 

65 

90 

265 

142 

265 

3 

5 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 


Now Jersey — 

221 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

pATiTifiylvanlft ^ ^ 

244 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

BAST NOBTH CENTBAL 









nhfft_ 

165 

136 

21 

224 

30 

167 
260 

168 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 

- 

46 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 


TlUnois 

128 

88 

1 

0 



0 

1 

0 

11 

MfflhigftTi >_ 

76 

90 

88 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

n 

8 

Wfflnnnfifn , 

49 

0 

0 



0 

0 


3 

WEST NOBTH CENTBAL 









MinnAsete _ 

g 

20 

7 

64 

44 

33 

16 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 


2 

Towa. _ _ 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Missouri-— 

33 

29] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


North T)AlrntA 

0 

iS 

22 

27 

48 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


Roiith Dakota 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

1 

Nebraska 

2 

24 

63 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

ITAnsAS , , . 

36 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

3 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware _ — __ ..r.. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 


0 

Maryland * 

70 

98 

98 

0 

0 

K 

0 

1 

0 

0 


District of Columbia 

12 

5 

13 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 



Virginia _ - 

116 

45 

60 

10 

60 

38 

1 

182 



le 

1 

1 C 

1 

West Virginia 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

North Carolina 

207 

213 

213 

1 

0 


0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

South Oarolina . 

66 

88 

88 

0 

45 




0 

5 

0 

Georgia _ - 

15 

1 

16 

31 

20 

1 

5 



4 

0 

31 

2 

Florida _ 

* 13 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

12 


EAST SOUTH CENTBAL 










l^entuoky _ - . 

59 

17 

37 

31 

04 

48 

31 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 


0 

Tennessee. 

45 

14 

0 

0 

6 



0 



Alabama. . . 

0 

0 

0 



0 

11 

3 

Mississippi * 

0 

0 

0 



2 

2 

4 

WEST SOUTH CENTBAL 

Arkansee. . 

18 

0 

20 

0 

26 

12 

11 

1 

■ 

■ 

0 

6 

m 

6 

Tytufsfana 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

16 

2 

Oklahoma 

21 

258 

12 

253 

19 

210 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas _ _ . _ . 

18 

651 

m 


0 

1 

46 

19 

MOUNTAIN 






Montana 

14 

15 
1 

5 

10 

14 

0 

1 

0 





0 

Idaho _ 

4 

0 

0 

0 



0 



Wyoming . . 

4 

4 

0 

. 0 

0 



0 


1 

Colorado . , , 

44 

23 

35 

0 

0 




0 


2 

New Mexioo . 

6 

2 

16 

0 

0 




0 

0 

0 

Arizona. __ _ 

14 

14 

14 

0 

0 




0 

0 

0 

Utah* 

36 

€0 

79 

0 

0 


0 



0 

5 

Nevada . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



. 0 

0 

FACUriC 








■ 




Washington 

20 

17 

66 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

Oregon ._ 

22 

9 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 




1 

C^omla 

231 

94 

195 

0 

1 

0 

6 

IK 

2 

Bb 

4 

Total 

2,923 

2,203j 

3,699 

43 

mss 

■El 

9 

36 

17 

m 

96 

Same week, 1944 

2,203 

3,362 

70,351 

61,879 

90,497 



26 

1.001 

bBRITT 

11 

d2 


141 

63 

AveraM, 1942-44 ___ 



32 

662 


14 

•18 


•68 


3R WAAka* IftAS . _ 



1»26 

12,986 


193 

204 



2.606 

1944 



S61 

10,633 

W-Vifik 


237 

880 

1.643 

1.926 

Average. 1942-44 


« 105,736 

816 

7.394 

2,961 

292 

•237 


ijyFin 


3 Period ended earlier than Saturday, 
e 5-year median^ 1940-44. 

Anthrax: Louisiana 1 case, Fsiitacogis: Delaware 1 case. 
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WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 


City reports for week ended July 7, 1945 

This table lists the reports from 88 cities of more than 10,000 population distributed throughout the 
tJnlted States, and represents a cross section of the current urban incidence of the diseases included in 
the table. 



Whooping cough 



































911 August 3, 1945 

City reports for week ended Jvly 7, 194S — Continued 



Tennessee: 

Memphis..,. 

Nashville.... 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 
Mobile 


Arkansas: 

Little Bock.. 
Louisiana; 

New Orleans 
Shreveport... 



Whooping oongh 
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City reports for week ended July [7 y 1945 — Continued 



03 

u 

o 

52 

A S 
ft 

5 

Encephalitis , 
Infectious, 

cases 


Measles cases 

Meningitis, 
meningococ- 
cus, cases 

Pneumonia 

deaths 

Poliomyelitis! 

cases 

Scarlet fever 
cases 

Smallpox cases 

Typhoid and 
paratsrphoid 
fever cases 

Whooping 
cough cases 

o 

1 

ft 

PACIFIC 













Washington: 













Seattle — 

1 

0 


0 

35 

0 

5 


4 

0 

HI 

4 

Spokftne • ^ 

3 

0 


0 

6 

0 

1 

1 

1 


Hi 

0 

Tacoma 

0 

a 


0 

24 

0 



1 

0 

Hi 

0 

California: 













Los Angeles 

1 

0 

7 

0 

54 

3 


1 

17 

0 

1 

31 

Sacramento 

1 

0 


0 

2 

0 

1 



n 

n 

0 

San Francisco 

0 


mm 

■1 


2 

6 

m 

|q 

m 

■1 

10 

Total 

43 

■n 


9 

930 

41 

187 

47 





Corresponding week, 1944. 

41 



6 

920 


212 


367 

Bl 



Average, 1940-44 

46 

B 


19 

<1,938 


1249 



■ 




» 3-year average, 1942-44. 

* 6-year median, 1940-44. 

Dysentery, aTneftic.— Cases: Newark, 1; Detroit, 1; Nashville, 1. 

Dysentery, bacillary, —Qe&e&i New York, 1; Detroit, 1, St. Louis, 2; Charleston, S. 0., 18; Nashville, 1; 
Los Angeles, 4. 

Dysentery, unsnecified,^CsiSes\ Cincinnati, 34. 

Rocky Mountain spotted /erer.— Cases: Trenton, 1. 

Tviaremia.—Csso&: New Orleans, 1. 

Endemic typhus /«>«• .—Cases; Atlanta, 1;' Birmingham, 8; Mobile, 1; New Orleans, 1; Shreveport, 2; 
Dallas, 1; Houston, 1; San Antonio, 1; Winston-Salem, 1. 


Rates {annual basts) per lOOfiOO population^ by geographic groups^ for the 88 cities 
in the preceding table {estimated population), 1943, 34,166,200 



Diphtheria case 
rates 

f 

If, 

Influenza 

1 

I 

1 

1 

IH 

1 

If 

I 

a 

ft 

n 

=S| 

^ § 

o 

ft 

Scarlet fever case 
rates 

o 

n 

eS 

O 

S§ 

SE 

« 

n 

OQ 

Ssg 

Ik 

Whooping cough 
case rates 

Case rates 

Death rates 

New England 

5.2 

0.0 

0.0 

m 

296 

ii 

m 

7.8 

76 

m 

0.0 

94 

Middle AUsntio 

6,1 

0,0 

2.3 

0.9 

117 

4.2 

17.6 

5.1 

47 


1.9 

127 

East North Central 

4.3 

■1*1 

1.8 

1.8 

175 

Eno 

24.9 

5.5 

67 

Bill 

1.2 

76 

West North Central 

■31 

■iiiil 

8,0 

2.0 

46 

6.0 

35.8 

0,0 

66 

0.0 

2.0 

52 

South Atlantic 

7,1 

0.0 

1.8 

1.8 

21 

7.1 

47.7 

12.4 

58 

B 3 

7.1 

177 

East South CentraL 

■mil 


■n 

11.8 

24 

BO 

53.1 

17.7’ 

Hlil 

Bi 1 

5.9 

35 

West South Central 

25.8 

Htil 

6.7 

KO 

40 

8.6 

31.6 

34.4 

23 

Bi 1 

2.9 

17 

Mountain 

7.9 

EXI 

E!^ 

Bo 

199 

BO 

39,7 

BO 

56 

Bi 1 

0.0 

207 

Pacific 

9.5 

Hy| 

12.7 

BJJj 

m 

7.9 

19.0 

3.2 

68 

Bj 

1.6 

71 

Total 

6.6 


3.8 

1.3 

142 

6.3 

28.6 

7.2 

54 

0.0 

a 

99 


PLAGUE INFECTION IN SAN BENITO COUNTY, CALIF. 

Plague infection, has been reported proved, on July 6, in a pool of 
200 fleas from 57 ground squirrels, G* beecheyi, the same from which 
fleas were also proved plague-infected on June 22, shot 7 miles east 
and 3 miles south of Tres Pinos, San Benito County, Calif. ; also, on 
July 5, in a pool of 204 fleas fronj, 59 ground squirrels, C. heeeheyi, ^ot 
on a ranch 5 miles east of Tres Pinos. 


































FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Promnces — Oommunicaile diseases — Week ended June 2S, 1946 . — 
During the week ended June 23, 1945, cases of COTtain communi- 
cable diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 6f 
Canada as follows: 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

. 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Que- 

bec 

On- 

tario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Al- 

berta 

British 

Colum- 

bia 

Total 

Chlckenpox 


71 

1 

162 





92 

922 

24 

Diphtheria 


2 

2 

15 




Dysentery; bacillary 




5 


iHiiifl 



6 

German measles 


20 

• 

6 





10 

229 

Influenza 


8 


36 



7 

51 

Measles 


11 

2 

92 

137 

17 

28 

123 

219 

629 

Meningitis, meningococ- 
cus 


3 

2 

1 

6 

Mumps 


§ 


87 

01 


31 

94 

26 

377 

Poliomyelitis 


1 


1 

2 

Scarlet fever i... 


1 

8 

2 

49 

■jiliTM 

0 

4 

26 

24 

mm 

Tuberculosis (all forms).. 


4 

101 

13 

21 

17 


67 

226 

Typhoid and para- 
typhoid fever 




17 

1 

18 

Tlndulant fever . 




3 





3 

Venereal diseases: 

Gonorrhea 


19 

5 

137 

141 

37 

36 

25 

71 

471 

Syphilis 


20 


114 

71 

3 

0 

6 

30 

253 

Whooping cough 


4 


68 

28 


1 

19 

9 

119 









JAMAICA 

Notifiable diseases — 4 weeks ended June SO, 1946. — During the 
4 weeks ended June 30, 1945, cases of certain notifiable diseases 
were reported in Elinpton, Jamaica, and in the island outside of 
Kingston, as follows: 


Disease 

E^ngstbn 

Other 

localities 

Disease 

Kingston 

Other 

localities 

Chlfikenpox 

15 

37 

Lenrosv 

m 

2 

Diphtheria 

1 

6 


img 

58 

Dysentery (unspeolfled) , _ 

8 

5 



101 

Erysfpelse . 

- 4 




2 



■■■■1 

miiiiiiiigimgiiiiiiii 

i^Bi 
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NEW ZEALAND 

Notifiable diseases — 4 weeks ended June 16, 1945. — During the 
4 weeks ended June 16, 1945, certain notifiable diseases were reported , 
in New Zealand as follows; 


Disease 

Oases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

CftrfibroRplTiftl Tnoningit.ls 

8 


Poliomyelitis 

2 


■nfingiift . 

1 


Puerperal fever 

8 


Dipfitheria _ 

160 

5 

Scarlet fever 

561 

2 

Dysentery: 

Amebic 


Tetanus -- 

2 


6 


Trachoma 

2 


Bacillary 

20 


Tuberculosis (all forms) 

185 I 

37 

Erysipelas — 

32 

1 

Typhoid fever 

2 

Malaria 

14 

Undulant fever 

1 1 







PERU 

Notifiable diseases — Tear 1944. — During the year 1944, cases of 
certain notifiable diseases were reported in Peru as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Gases 

Cerebrospinal menineitis 

40 

Recurrent fever 

132 

Diphtheria __ 

1,021 

7,047 

18 

Scarlet fever - 

500 

Dysentery, unspecified 

Smallpox.. - -- - 

296 

Encephalitis, 

Syphilis 

6,738 

18,054 

3,067 

Gonorrhea 

8,129 

28,637 

138 

Tiiberculosis 

Influenza-^ 

Typhoid fever.— 

Leprosy. 

Typhus fever 

• 1,466 

866 

Malaria 

95,349 

5,895 

tJndulant fever 

Meades — 

Veniga peruana - 

853 

Plague 

83 

Whooping cough 

25,678 

Poliomvelltls 

45 



Note.— For reports for the years 1939-43 see page 1074 of the Public Health Repoets of Aug. 11, 1944. 


REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Note.— E xcept in cases of unusual incidence, only those places are Included which had not previously 
reported any of the above-mentioned diseases, except yellow fever, during the current year. All reports of 
yellow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published in the Public 
Health Rbpoets for the last Friday in each month. 


Cholera 

China — Szechwan Province, — For the period June 5-25, 1945, 
cholera was reported in Szechwan Province, China, as follows: Chung- 
king municipality, 8,000 cases, 114 deaths; Nekiang,. 200 cases, 122 
deaths; Pishan, 40 cases, 5 deaths. 


Plague 

Argentina. — During the month of May 1945, 1 death from plague 
was reported iu Campo Verde, Santiago del Estero Province, Argen- 
tina. For the same period plague infection was reported in 2 rats 
found in Port Quequen, Buenos Aires Province. 
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Egypt— 'Fov tue week ended June 9, 1945, 16 cases of plague with 2 
deaths were reported in all of Egypt. For the week ended June 30, 
1945, 12 cases of plague with 4 deaths were reported in Port Said, 
Egypt. 

Typhus Fever 

Algeria. — ^For the period June 1-10, 1945, 51 cases of typhus fever, 
including 15 cases in Algiers and 27 cases in Tenez, were reported in 
Algeria. 

Bolivia. — For the month of May 1945, 61 cases of typhus fever with 
17 deaths were reported in Bolivia. Departments reporting the 
highest incidence are as follows: La Paz, 23 cases, 11 deaths; Oruro, 
15 cases, 3 deaths; Potosi, 14 cases, 1 death. 

Chile. — ^For the period April 22 to May 19, 1945, 59 cases of typhus 
fever with 4 deatla were reported in Chile. Provinces reporting the 
highest incidence are as follows: Osomo, 17 cases; Concepcion, 12 
cases. 

Egypt. — For the week ended June 9, 1945, 476 cases of typhus fever 
with 58 deaths were reported in Egypt. 

Union of SovBi Africa. — ^For the month of March 1945, 106 cases of 
typhus fever with 10 deaths were reported in 9 inland districts of the 
Union of South Africa. 

Yellow Fever 

Brazil. — Deaths from yellow fever have been reported in Brazil as 
follows: Goiaz State — ^Kio Verde, May 1, 1; Minas Geraes State — 
Campina Verde, May 21-23, 2, Frutal, May 8, 1, Ituiutaba, April 23, 
1, Paracatu, April 27, L .Pirajuha, May 3, 1, Santa Vitoria,. April 22, 
1, Sao Francisco de Sales, April 16, 1. 

Venezuela. — In the municipality of La Grita, Jauregui district, 
Tachira State, Venezuela, 3 fatal cases of yellow fever (confirmed by 
viscerotomy) were reported near the following villages: El Cannen, 
June 19, 1, Morotuto, June 20, 1, Omuquena, June 17, 1. A report 
dated July 13, 1945, states that 1 confirmed case of yellow fever was 
reported in the municipality of La libertad, Perija district, Zulia 
State, Venezuela. 


X 
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TESTS OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF DDT IN ANOPHELINE 

CONTROL! 

By S. W. Simmons, Sanitarian (S), and Staff, United States Public Health Service 

The return of troops with malaria to anopheline-infested areas in 
this country creates an urgent need for improved methods of malaria 
control. This rapidly growing problem is superimposed on that of 
continued protection of troops in hyperondemic combat areas. In 
meeting these problems the use of the chemical commonly known as 
DDT (2,2-bis(parachlorophenyl) 1,1, 1-trichloroethane) is indicated to 
be an improvement of the first magnitude. 

Work was recently initiated at the Henry Rose Carter Memorial 
Laboratory in Savannah, Ga., to develop practical working informa- 
tion, procedures, materials and equipment for use on the Malaria 
Control in War Areas program. Determination of the effectiveness 
and practicability of DDT in the control of anopheline mosquitoes 
is a major phase of the work. At the outset, data previously secured 
by other workers was drawn on heavily as a foundation. Informa- 
tion secured from reports and personal conferences with workers 
from the Orlando, Fla., laboratory of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, the National Institute of Health, and various 
contractors with the Office of Scientific Research and Devdopment 
has been particularly helpful. 

The work on DDT in mosquito control has fallen into two principal 
categories: First, its use as a residual house spray, and secondly, its 
use as a larvicide. As a larvicide DDT is distinctly promising but 
results from its use as a residual spray are spectacular. No other 
material has been shown to impai't lethal effects to sprayed surfaces 
over a period of time comparable to that obtained with DDT. It 
is this ability, when conjoined with established mosquito control 
practices, that has caused malariologists to conceive the practica- 
bility of malaria eradication. 

1 From Malaria Control In War Areas, States Belations Division. This paper was submitted for publi* 
cation on November 10, 1044, and was scheduled to appear m the November 24, 1944, issue of Pubuc 
Health Bxfoets. Because of the subject matter the paper was witheld Itom publication at that time. 
The article is a summary of work conducted by the following office of the IT. S. Public Health Service. 
B H Arnold, Passed Assistant Engineer <B), B. W. Fay, Assistant Samtarian (E), F. F Ferguson, 
Assistant Sanitarian (B), W A. Moore, Passed Assistant Sanitarian (B), S. W. Simmons, Sanitarian (B), 
B. L. Stenburg, Assistant Engineer (B), Harry Stierli, Assistant Engineer (B), 0. M. Tarawa, Passed 
Assistant Sanitarian (B), and W. M Upholt, Assistant Sanitarian (B). 

(» 17 ) 
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DDT AS A EBSIDTTAL ADULT SPRAY 

The high toxicity, low volatility, and adhesion of the crystals of 
DDT on treated surfaces are factors contributing to its effectiveness 
as a residual house spray. 

Field, investigations . — In field tests vacant and occupied houses 
were sprayed and the effect on the intramural mosquito population 
determined. The windows of the houses were fitted with two types 
of traps; the first permitted the entrance of wild adult mosquitoes 
but captured them when they attempted to escape, the second was 
an outlet trap only, and doors were left open for the entrance of 
mosquitoes. In other tests, adults of Anopheles guadnmacvdatus 
were released in rooms equipped only with outlet window traps. 
In general, the window trap catches consisted of adult mosquitoes 
which had received a minimum exposure, since the majority, receiving 
longer exposures were knocked down before they could reach the traps. 



PieuBE 1.— Morbidity of A. suadrimaaiUOna released in rooms treated with 200 mg. per square foot DDT 
dosages, 8 and 22 weeks after treatment. Room tempeiatare, 29° 0. 

Four unoccupied rooms treated with 100, 200, 400, and 800 mg. of 
DDT per square foot were giving 100 percent kills after periods of 6 to 
8 weeks, while one room with a 200 mg. per square foot dosage, was 
still effecting a complete kfil 22 weeks after treatment. A 55-percent 
longer exposure time was necessary to obtain a 50-peroent knockdown 
of mosquitoes exposed in rooms treated for 22 weeks as compared with 
those treated for only 8 weeks, at 200 mg. per square foot dosages. 
All results were balanced against checks, in which very little mortality 
occmred. To date 17 paired releases have been made involving 600 
to 2,000 mosquitoes per room for each release. 

, The behavior pattern and morbidity of A. gnadnmodnilai'us released 
•in a treated room is iUustrated m figure 1. When first released noos- 
quitoes r^t quietly on the walls and ceilings, no direct repellency 
reaction bring noted. After 5 to 10 minutes they become sufficiently 
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irritated so that they begin a downward migration from the ceiling to 
the lower walls. Flight sounds begin at this time and increase in 
intensity until knockdown is 25 to 50 percent complete. Specimens 
most affected b^in to move toward the light within 5 to 10 minutes 
after release. The first knockdown usually occurs in 8 to 18 minutes, 
with knockdown lai^ely complete in 30 to 90 minutes. A few resist- 
ant adults may, however, still remain after 2 to 5 hours. These 
figures vary considerably depending upon temperature and the age 
of the treatment. 

Once mosquitoes are knocked down there is very little apparent 
recovery. Mortalities after 24 hours are practically always greater 
than the knockdown recorded at the end of each test. 

A vacant house with paper-covered plasterboard walls was treated 
April 19 with a kerosene-DDT solution at the rate of 200 mg. of DDT 
per square foot, and the weighted mortality of trapped mosquitoes 
held for 48 hours averaged 75 percent during July and 66 percent 
durii^ August. In a house with wood walls, treated April 22 with a 
xylene emulsion at the same rate, the respective kills for the same 
periods were 90 and 87 percent. Many mosquitoes died in the moms 
before reaching the traps. In 6 days 1,438 dead mosquitoes were 
picked from the floor of one 9- by 11-foot treated room, whereas almost 
no mortality occurred in untreated rooms. 

The average weighted mortality of trapped mosquitoes from several 
unoccupied houses was 60 to 70 percent, 20 weeks after treatment. 
This may indicate that one treatment per season , would suffice in 
the more northern malarial zones of this country, but two treatments 
may be desirable in the southern zones. 

Death rates in some 50 occupied houses were lower than in unoc- 
cupied ones. The weighted death rate of mosquitoes caught in window 
traps during August, from houses treated in June, was only about 30 
percent. Actual rat^ were higher than this, however, since those 
mosquitoes that died in the rooms before reaching the traps were not 
recovered. 

The most important factor reducing mortality in occupied houses is 
the large proportion of untreated resting surfaces, such as furniture, 
bedding, and exposed wearing apparel. Such materials as exposed 
clothing are removed during treatment of the house but when returned 
offer safe resting places for mosquitoes. When possible, therefore, 
treatment of household effects is advised to enhance the effectiveness 
of mosquito controL 

Tests have been conducted with several satisfactory DDT residual 
spray fonnulae. The one checked most thoroughly was DDT, 35 
percent, and Triton X-lOO, 4 percent in xylene, Duponol QS at a 4* 
percent concentration, or the water-soluble Arctio Sypt^ A;.-^t;B 
concentration of 0.5 percent are also satisfactory emulsifiers. This 
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concentrated solution is added to 6 parts of water to give a 5-percent 
DDT spray. The emulsion is quite stable and remains unbroken 
without agitation for 2)^ horns or longer, and is satisfactory for use in 
small type sprayers without agitators. When applied at the rate of 
4 cc. of spray per square foot of surface area to rough absorptive walls 
no. damage occurred. Less absorptive walls, such as finished wood, 
may be treated with a 10-percent DDT emulsion at the rate of 2 cc. 
per square foot. If a power sprayer with adequate agitation is used 
almost any emulsifier will suffice. With hand sprayers, an emulsifier 
produdug a stable emulsion should be selected. 

At present prices the average tenant house of 1,700 square feet of 
wall and ceiling surface can be treated at a cost of about $1.50 to 
$1.75 with the DDT-xylene-Triton-water emulsion at the rate of 200 
mg. of DDT per square foot of surface area. This includes labor, 
materials, and a 10-percent overhead allowance, but does not include 
the capital outlay for automotive or other heavy equipment. At 
present, material costs alone average about one-half the total cost of 
treatment. This low cost method of mosquito suppression, if used in 
conjunction with conventional procedures, should effect a degree of 
malaria control not heretofore obtainable. 

A field method jor determining toxicity oj treated surfaces . — ^A tech- 
nique for determining the toxicity of treated walls at stated intervals 
after treatment would be of considerable practical value, and a method 
has been devised that has some promise of fulfilling this need. 

Mosquitoes are exposed to the treated surface for a definite period 
of time, ordinarily 30 minutes. A small wire or glass cage about 3 
inches in diameter and K uacb deep is used to confine the mosquitoes 
over the treated wall surface. After exposure, specimens are held 
and the mortality recorded at 24 and 48 hours. Six separate simul- 
taneous exposures have been made in each treated room tested, along 
with 6 check exposures on imtreated surfaces. An average of 15 
specimens was used for each individual test and results are based on 
weighted kfils 48 hours after exposure, when balanced against the 
control tests. Experiments conducted have been with wild speci- 
mens, mostly engorged females. 

In most instances houses tested in this manner were treated with a 
power sprayer at the rate of 4 cc. of spray per square foot of surface 
area. In a few cases a hand-operated pressure sprayer was employed. 
Table 1 is an example of some preliminary results obtained. 

The mortality of mosquitoes exposed to ceilings has been greater 
than those exposed to comparable treated walls. Observations indi- 
cate that A. g^iadnmaeukMs prefer, under such conditions, to rest on 
a horizontal rather than vertical surface, and thus a better exposure 
is secured with the ceiling tests. 
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Table 1 . — Results of exposure for stated periods of A. quadrimaculatus advUs to 
walls treated with specified doses of DDT 


Dosage 

(mg.per 

square 

foot) 

Solvent 

Type wall surface 

Occupancy 

Age 

after 

treat- 

ment 

(weeks) 

Ex- 

posure 

time 

(min- 

utes) 

Net mortality 
(percent) on— 

Walls 

Ceil- 

ings 

100 

Xylene 

UnpaInted fibre board-. 

TJnoficupifid 

2 

30 

00 


150 

Pine oil (sulphonated) 

Painted plasterboard 

do 

14 

30 

63 

100 

200 

Xylene 

Rough boards.— 

Ofiftiipiftd 

10 

30 

148.74 

189-100 

200 


Painted wood 

Unoccupied... 

14 

30 

“ 74* 

106 

200 

do 

Calcimined plaster 

do 

14 

30 

61 


200 


Calcimined plaster- 

do 

20 

15 

60 

100 



board. 






288 

do 

Rough boards 

Occupied. 

8 

30 

61 

100 

288 

do 

Newspaper 

do 

8 

30 

77 

100 

385 

do 

Rough boards 

do 

8 

30 

80 


385 


Newspaper 

do 

8 

30 

08 


800 


Calcimined plaster- 

Unoccupied-..! 

2 

30 

80 

100 



board. 

1 

1 

1 





1 Hange of mortalities obtained with tests in 2 different houses. 


Five of the tests in table 1 were conducted in occupied houses and 
six in unoccupied ones. No consistent differences in actual wall 
toxicity were obtained. Both wood and plasterboard walls are repre- 
sented, but comparative evaluation of results on different surfaces 
should await further tests over longer periods of time. A good 
residual effect was obtained on old painted walls, but DDT on freshly 
painted surfaces does not give comparable results, even failing to ciys- 
tallize on very recently painted surfaces. 

In these tests specimens were confined to the wall surface, but 
nocturnal observations of specimens in a room, using a cow as a host, 
showed that A. gwdnTnaculaius normally rest on walls a sufficient 
time to obtain a lethal dose of DDT. Some engorged specimens were 
observed to remain on untreated walls from 8:30 p. m. to 7 a. m. 
without moving. Other specimens shifted, but practically aU remained 
on the walls overnight, and even during the following day. On 
treated walls, mosquitoes moved when irritation began but usually 
alighted on some other treated place within the building. None were 
noted to rest for as long as one-half hour, and all showed effects of the 
DDT, many being knocked down in less than 30 minutes. 

Laboratory investigations . — Four wooden pands, 3 x 12 inches, 
treated either in the laboratory or in the field, were fitted into a wooden 
frame to make a standard exposure chamber. Known numbers of 
adults, usually 20, of A. guadrimaevJatus were introduced into the test 
chamber by a buoyant air current, and held for exposures ranging 
from 26 minutes to 4 hours. Mortality readings were , taken in un- 
treated holding cages at 24-, 48-, and 72-hour intervals after treat- 
ment and results balanced against controls. To date 33,000 speci- 
mens, both wild and insectary reared, have been exposed in a sari|^ of 
1,800 individual tests. 
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To detenniDe*^ the relationship between exposure time and mortality, 
series of pine plywood panels were treated with a standard DDT- 
xylene-water emulsion at rates of 50, 100, 200, and 300 mg. of DDT 
per square foot of surface area The minimum exposure time necessary 
for a 100-percent mortality at varying intervals after treatment was 
determined. In brief, a 100-percent mortality was obtained by a 
45-minute exposure to a 200 mg. per square foot panel 1 week after 
treatment, by 60-minute exposure 2 weeks after treatment, by 90- 
minute exposure 1 month after treatment, and by 120-minute exposure 
2 months after treatment. 

In these tests exposure time was prolonged to kill the small percent- 
age of resistant specimens. This is demonstrated by the fact that 
10 weeks after treatment a 35-minute exposure gave an 84-percent 
mortality, a 60-minute exposure gave 89 percent, and a 120-minute 
exposure gave 94 percent. 

A series of wood panels was sprayed in the laboratory with mix- 
tures of DDT and xylene, in kerosene and in pine oil. The xylene 



Figubs 2.— Comparative mortalities of A, gwdHmQcuMui 48 hours after exposure for 30 minutes to 200 mg. 
per square foot residual doses of PDT in specified solvents. 

and kerosene mixtures after 18 weeks with a 60-miaute exposure at 
200 mg. per square foot concentration, gave a kill of approximately 
^ percent, while the pine oil mixture gave a 60-percent kill. 

Kerosene base sprays are about as eflfective as xylene sprays but the 
action of the DDT is somewhat delayed, and results 24 hours after 
exposure usually show the xylene to kill more rapidly. PD544C, a 
light proprietary oil which will dissolve about 35 percent DDT, has 
tiiown results somewhat comparable to xylene. Figure 2 illustrates 
aom.6 of the differences encountered with the use of different scdvents. 

The form, penetration, and effectiveness of DDT deposits on the 
test chamher pands vary with the type of solvent used. Solvents 
such as kerosene give long, fr^Ue, needle-shaped crystals, usually 
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radiating from a central nucleus. Crystals from emulsions with such 
solvents as xylene and cyclohexanone are also needle-shaped but 
smaller. A rdatively less fragile, compact, fan-shaped, crystalline 
mass is ordinarily obtained from emulsions with pine oil or orthodi- 
chlorobenzene as solvents. Thanite and Lethane emulsions give 
amorphous-like deposits. Apparently the solvent forms a dry sur- 
face film which greatly inhibits crystal formation, and such deposits 
exhibit less prolonged toxicity, due probably to the protective solvent 
film present. Deposits from other solvents tested have, in general, 
fallen into one or another of the above categories. 

Within a limited range the density of DDT makes very little differ- 
ence in laboratory effectiveness, for after 10 weeks at a 60 mg. per 
square foot concentration the mortality was 70 percent with a 60- 



fiQiTBB 8,>-Oomparatlye mortalities of A. 48 hours after exposure for 60 minutes to spedfled 

residual doses of JDDT applied as a xylene-water emulsion. 

minute exposure, at 100 mg. per square foot it was 83 percent, at 200 
mg. per square foot it was 82 percent, and finally at 300 mg. per 
square foot the death rate was 74 percent (fig. 3). Kecent tests 
have indicated, however, that the 60-mg. dose loses toxicity sooner 
than doses of 100 mg. or more, particularly in the field. 

Tests on the weathering resistance of residues have shown Uiat the 
mechanical action of rain is the most important deteriorating factor. 
Panels exposed to 14 inches of rainfall over a 4-week period killed only 
25 percent of mosquitoes exposed for 30 minutes, as compared with 
76 percent on panels maintained inside the laboratory and 66 percent 
on panels exposed daily to direct sunlight only. 

DOT AS AN ANOPHELINB LABVICIDE 

Malaria Control in War Areas performs larviciding operations in 
some 26 States, usually by the application of oil with knapsack or 
similar type sprayers, at the rate of 16 to 20 gallons of mat^al pec 
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acre treated. Preliminary work has been conducted on the feasibility 
of substituting a DDT spray for the oil without radically changing 
the technique of application in which laborers are already trained. 

There has been no marked deviation from standard field practices in 
larval sampling, or checking results of treatment. Solutions used are 
emulsified in water before treatment, so that the total amount of spray 
applied is in the neighborhood of 16 to 20 gallons per acre. Solvents 
without DDT are tested for toxicity by application to check plots. 
Control and experimental plots are normally checked at 24 and 48 
hours after treatment and at as frequent intervals as necessary there- 
after to ascertain the duration of the treatment. Water samples are 
taken before and after spraying for laboratory examination, where more 
critical studies are made of field experiments to determine duration of 
toxicity and dosage mortality. 

At the present time the following types of application are under 
study: 

1. Surface films , — These consist of DDT dissolved in some lighter than water 
solvent such as kerosene or fuel oil plus an emulsifying-spreading agent. A type 
formula is 1.25 percent DDT, 0.5 percent B-1956 (an emulsifying-spreading agent) 
in No. 2 fuel oil. One gallon of this DDT concentrate is mixed with 15 to 20 gal- 
lons of water at the site of treatment and applied at the rate of 1 gaUon of concen- 
trate per acre, by means of knapsack sprayers. This dosage (0.1 pound DDT per 
acre), as recommended by the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, gave 
excellent control on a variety of areas containing dense floating, submerged, and 
emeJgent vegetation. Reduction in the amount of solvent resulted in a slightly 
less effective application. 

2. Emulsions , — These consist of DDT in some solvent plus an emulsifier. A 
type formula is DDT 35 percent in xylene, with Triton X-100, Duponol OS, or 
comparable emulsifiers. The DDT concentrate is emulsified in water so that the 
total application is about 15 to 20 gallons per acre. This stable emulsion ha$[ 
given excellent control at 0.1 pound of DDT per acre, volume concentrations being 
between 1 part in 14 million to 1 part in 20 million. Presumptive evidence in- 
dicates that it is more harmful to other aquatic insects than the fuel oil-DDT 
surface film applications. 

Xylene is only one of several satisfactory solvents that may be employed. 
Gas liquor, or condensate (i), a byproduct from the destructive distillation of coal 
in the manufacture of cooking and heating gas, will dissolve as much as 90 gm. of 
DDT per 100 cc. of liquid. This material is available at most municipal gas 
plants, and its pre-war price average about 6 cents per gallon. Excellent results 
were obtained with this material when used as a solvent for DDT in larviciding. 

3. StLspensions , — Those tested have been made by dissolving DDT in a water 
miscible solvent such as alcohol, and adding to water with a dispersing agent. 
This material, applied at rates similar to the emulsions, has given comparable 
results. 

Experiments indicate that DDT properly applied will kill all 
anopheline larval stages within 24 hours at a dosage of 0.1 pound per 
acre. Tests on emulsions indicate that 90 to 95 percent of the kill 
takes place within the first hour after treatment. Field samples 
taken from the surface of a pond treated with the DDT-xylene-Triton 
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emulsion at the rate of 1 p. p. m. gave 100 percent mortality up to 24 
hours. After 48 hours the kills ranged from 30 to 40 percent and 
after 4 days no surface toxicity was apparent. Laboratory tests with 
5 percent DDT in No. 2 fuel oil applied at the rate of 15 gallons per 
acre, showed that samples taken 2 inches below the surface, without 
disturbing the surface film, were nontoxic to larvae up to 24 hours 
after treatment. Samples taken 4 days after treatment, however, 
produced 100 percent mortality in 24 horns. Application of 1.25 
percent DDT in fuel oil, applied at the rate of 0.1 pound of DDT 
per acre, showed no subsurface mortality during the &st 5 days after 
treatment. Five to eight days after treatment subsurface toxicity was 
present. 

Time-mortality curves for DDT in No. 2 fuel oil at dosages greater 
than 0.02 p. p. m. are typically sigmoid. Curves for dosages between 
0.02 p. p. m. and 0.2 p. p. m. at 26° C. to 28° C. lie very close together 
with the critical regions between 1% and 4 hoxrrs, and the steepest 
points on the curve at 30 to 40 percent mortality. 

Time-morbidity data foUow similar, though steeper, curves with 
the critical regions lying between 16 minutes and 2 hours. 

No pupal mortality has been noted in the field tests. In the labora- 
tory 80 percent of A. qmdnmaculatus pupae, not more than 24 hours 
old at the beginning of the test, emerged from water containing 
1 p. p. m. of DDT, which was equally as great emergence as occurred 
from the check. A high mortality was obtained at a 4 p. p. m. DDT 
concentration with pupae not more than 5 hours old, but in this 
instance an equivalent amount of xylene solvent produced equally, 
lethal results. 

DDT in the concentrations and combinations applied seems to 
have virtually no effect on most of the plankton organisms and a 
relatively large number of the somewhat larger forms such as Dwphnia. 
It is too early as yet, however, to say that there is no accumulated 
effect. No damage to fish life has been observed at concentratioixs 
of one-tenth pound of DDT per acre. Volume applications in the 
field at the rate of 1 p. p. m. have killed pike, wannouth bass, bream, 
catfish, and gambusia. 

Observations have shown an apparent lack of residual properties 
of DDT in larvicidmg, although some lengthening of the necessary 
larviciding interval has been noted. Laboratory work indicates that 
DDT is inactivated by the bottom mud complex. A DDT emulsion 
at p. p. m. in laboratory containers with mud from the bottom of 
a pond had a relatively rapid reduction in toxicity, giving only a 
45-percent mortality on the third and fourth days, even after 48 
hours’ exposure. A xylene-DDT-syntex emulsion at a concentration 
of ^ p. p. m. lost its effectiveness in l^s than 5 days in the presence 
of bottom mud, while in dean laboratory glassware an SO-pereent 
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mortality was obtained even after 14 days. The addition of clean 
sand, or aquatic plants such as Utneidaria, to the DDT failed to 
reduce appreciably its toxicity. The nature of this inactivating proc- 
ess is not known. It is not believed that it is due to a simple settling- 
out process since bottom mud from treated ponds or laboratory 
containers has not shown toxicity when agitated in the presence of 
larvae. 

DDT is easily applied as a larvicide with existing equipment with- 
out appreciable modification, and the cost of materials is less than 
one-fifth that of fuel oil. Labor cost involved is approximately the 
same as for oiling. 

It may be summarily stated that the work described is of a prelim- 
inary nature. A final definition on the toxic properties and use of 
DDT presents a striking challenge to aU who are interested in malaria 
control. 

SUMMARY 

The average tenant house can be treated with a DDT residual 
spray at a cost of about $1.50 to $1.75, including labor, materials, and 
overhead, but exclusive of initial outlay for heavy equipment. The 
spray can be applied either with a hand-pressure sprayer or with a 
power machine, and at a dosage of 200 mg. of DDT per square foot of 
surface area has effected a 60- to 90-percent mortality of wild mosqui- 
toes in unoccupied houses 20 weeks subsequent to treatment. A 
residual toxicity of this duration suggests that one treatment per year 
might be sufficient in the more northern malaria zones of this country, 
but two treatments will probably be required in the southern zones. 

Residual sprays do not give as effective a kill in occupied houses, 
not because of lack of toxicity, but due to the large proportion of un- 
treated resting places such as furniture, bedding, and exposed wearily 
apparel. Treatment of household effects is advised where practical. 

Treated wood surfaces exposed to 14 inches of rainfall over a period 
of 4 weeks effected a 25-perc6nt kill compared with a 76-percent kill 
obtained from control panels. Sunlight alone caused a reduction in 
toxicity of 10 percent over the same period. 

Apparatus and methods for a critical bio-assay of the lethal effective- 
ne^ of treated surfaces both in the laboratory and field are described 
and illustrated. When applied as a spray at the rate of one-tenth 
pound of DDT per acre essentially 100-percent larva kills wore 
obtained. According to the solvent and spreading or emulsifying 
agent employed, applications may be made as a surface film treatment, 
a stable pulsion, or as a suspension. No appreciable residual 
toximty to larvae, has been noted, and laboratory tests have shown 
that bottom mud inactivates the DDT. Distribution of the DDT- 
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laden mud throughout the water has failed to restore toxicity, which 
suggests that the DDT actually combines with or adheres to com- 
ponents of the mud. 

Materials for eflfective larviciding with DDT cost less than one- 
fifth as much as a comparable effective application of fuel oil. 

BEFSBEKCB 

(i) Simmons, S. W., and Dove, W. E.: Experimental use of gas condensate for' 
the prevention of fly breeding. J. Eoon. Ent., 38: 23-25 (1945). 


MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY HEALTH COUNCIL 

The National Advisory Health Council met at Public Health Serv- 
ice headquarters in Bethesda, Md., on Jime 19 and 20, 1945. 

The 2-day session was devoted to discussion of the cmrent and 
future activities of the several bureaus. 

Surgeon General Parran, in opening the meeting, called attention to 
the legal functions now vested in the National Advisory Health Coun- 
cil under the provisions of the Public Health Service Act of 1944 
(Public Law No. 410). Before the passage of this law, the Council 
served solely in an advisory capacity. The Council now has the re- 
sponsibility to; 

1. * ♦ advise, consult with, and make recommendations 
to the Surgeon General on matters relating to health activities and 
functions of the Service;” and to serve in other capacities as requested. 

2. Recommend research projects for grants-in-ftid in scientific fields 
other than cancer research, and recommend other procedures for the 
advancement of scientific research. 

3. Recommend the adoption of regulations by the Service with 
respect to interstate quarantine for the prevention of communicable 
diseases, including regulations for the apprehension, examination, 
and detention of persons who are spreading disease. 

The progi-ams of the Sanity Engineering Division, the Bureau of 
Medical Services, and the Bureau of State Services were discussed on 
the first day. On the second day, a proposed plan for training of 
Public Health Service personnel was presented by the Division of 
Public Health Msthods; the Nurse Education Division presented pro- 
posals for the postwar nursing program; and the work of the National 
Institute of Hedth was discussed. 

The Council recommended the approval of a grant-in-aid of $92,000 
to the University of Utah for research on muscular dystrophy, This 
is the first grant-in-aid for general research projects to be made iiUder 
the provisions of Public Law No. 410. 

Among other important decisions of the Couhcal were 
mendations that — 
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1. A committee of the Council be appointed to act with designated 
officers of the Service in the development of a program of clinical 
research. 

2. The Public Health Semce strengthen its control of the interstate 
spread of disease through consultant services to public health labora- 
tories and through maintenance of a $1,000,000 emergency fund to 
be used in epidemics and disasters. 

3. The Public Health Service undertake demonstrations in selected 
communities of generalized public health nursing programs, indudii^ 
bedside care. 

' 4. The Public Health Service establish a training program for its 
own personnel, which would include orientation, work experience, 
observation, in-service training, and opportunities for State and local 
persoimel to participate. 

5. The program of grants-in-aid and technical services to the States 
in the field of industrial hygiene be expanded. 

6. The Public Health Service seek appropriations for grants-in-aid 
for general research to be allotted to qualified institutions and in- 
dividuals. 

7. When the Federal Government undertakes grant-in-aid programs 
related to public health and sanitatbn, the Public Health Service be 
empowered to conduct investigations for determination of the nature 
and extent of the problem involved and to approve the allocation of 
funds, functional effectiveness, and placement of plants, installations, 
and constructions required of such programs. 

In addition, the Council approved the policy of the Public Health 
Service on national programs for the control of water pollution. 

Regular meetings of the Council will be held twice a year; special 
meetings will be called as needed. Council members are to serve as 
chairmen of special committees dealing with specific subjects. 

BBCOMMENDATIONS 

The Council recommended that: 

1. The CouneU meet twice a year — 

(а) Special meetings be held as Cotmcil members determine. 

(б) Members serve as chairmen of special committees dealing with specific 
subjects. 

(c) Digests of Public Health Service activities be sent monthly to Council 
members. 

(d) The Council be kept informed of the work of all advisory committees and 
councils. 

2. The Public Health Service engage in clinical investigation on significant 
problems arising among the beneficiaries of the Service — 

(o) A committee of the Council be appointed to act with Public Health Seiv 
vice officers designated by the Surgeon General to develop a pro^am of clinical 
investigation within the Service. 
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3. The Public Health Service undertake to evaluate various diagnostic and 
analytic procedures used in public health laboratories, with a view to providing 
consultant services to the laboratories for improvement of their performance — 

(a) A staff of consultants, especially trained in the diagnosis, management, 
and control of communicable diseases be maintained for service to the States. 

4. The distribution and redistribution of infectious material imported to the 
United States for research work under authority of the Public Health Service 
(sec. 361a— Public Law No. 410) require the permission of the Surgeon General. 

5. The Public Health Service maintain a fund of not less than $1,000,000 for 
use, under appropriate safeguards, during epidemics or disasters threatening 
public health. 

6. The Public Health Service undertake in selected communities the study and 
demonstration of generalized public health nursing programs, including bedside 
care. 

7. The Public Health Service recommend to the Central Committee of the 
American Red Cross the adoption of a policy whereby Red Cross nursing per- 
sonnel would be integrated with the personnel of local health departments in a 
generalized community nursing program. 

8. The Tuberculosis Control Division of the Public Health Service develop a 
program of — 

(a) Field studies to evaluate and promote the use of new diagnostic and treat- 
ment methods. 

(6) Research on the application of electronics to radiology; this work to be 
carried on in cooperation with other agencies and commercial organizations work- 
ing in the held. 

(c) Cooperative projects with the various scientific groups and universities 
throughout the United States in order to avoid duplication of research in tuber- 
culosis control. 

9. Operation of the Rapid Treatment Centers of the Venereal Disease Division 
be continued in the postwar period, with such administrative adjustments as 
developments may warrant, 

10. The Public Health Service undertake studies of the treatment and manage- 
ment of asymptomatic neurosyphilis, provided these studies do not interfere with 
the primary public health responsibility to find and treat cases of infectious 
syphilis. 

11. The Public Health Service establish a training program and facilities with 
competent full-time staff who will be given long-term assignments for the purpose 
of developing programs of general and special education and training for personnel 
of the Public Health Service. These programs should — 

(o) Include orientation, work experience, observation, and in-service training. 

(b) Provide opportunities for training State and local health personnel. 

12. As a part of its training program, the Public Health ^rvlce develop an 
assignment policy which would realize the maximum potentialities of its officers. 
The Council recognizes that exigencies at times may deternodne assignments, but 
an effort should be made to develop officers specialized in the various Public 
Health Service functions. This can be accomplished only through adequate work 
experience in the individual officer's field, in addition to formal training. In the 
clinical fields, such a policy would lead to qualification for certification by the 
appropriate specialty boards. 

13. The Public Health Service, under authority of Public Law No. 410 (see. 
314c)— 

(а) Offer reserve commissions to faculty members of schools of public health. 

(б) Afford such personnel an opportunity periodically for active duty and new 
field experience in their specialties. 
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14. The Public Health Service analyze the work performed by various cate- 
gories of public health personnel, and the results of these analyses be made avail- 
able — 

(a) To schools of public health for use in curricula revision. 

(&) To accrediting agencies and other groups interested in public health training 
and practice. 

15. A committee of the Council review and develop recommendations for con- 
sideration by the Council on questions of — 

(а) Grants-in-aid to universities for the development and improvement of 
departments of public health and preventive medicine for undergraduate and 
graduate training. 

(б) Postwar financing of nurse education. 

16. The Public Health Service seek additional appropriations under authority 
of Public Law No. 410 (sec. 314a) for grants-in-aid to States for — 

(а) Industrial hygiene programs. 

(б) Consultant and technical services in the field of industrial hygiene. 

17. The Public Health Service seek appropriations under authority of Public 
Law No. 410 (sec. 301a) for grants-in-aid for general research to be allotted to 
qualified institutions and individuals. 

18. When the Federal Government undertakes grant-in-aid programs related to 
public health and sanitation, the Public Health Service be empowered to — 

(а) Conduct the necessary investigations to determine the nature and extent 
of the health problem involved, 

(б) Approve the allocation of funds, the functional effectiveness and placement 
of plants, installations, and constructions required in such programs. 

The Council also approved the following Statement of Policy of the Public 
Health Service Relative to Federal Legislation on Water Pollution Control, after 
suggesting the italicized amendments; 

^‘The general magnitude and importance of the water pollution problem in the 
United States, and its relation to the various uses of water and the public health 
have been well established. Likewise, the inability of State and local authorities 
adequately to control the pollution of interstate waters without the assistance of 
the central coordinating agency has been demonstrated over the years. 

It is generally recognized that there is a need for Federal legislation to provide 
a stimulus to water pollution abatement activities and the necessary coordination 
of existing control authorities. 

The Public Health Service has been engaged for many years in the investigation 
of interstate water pollution problems, individually and in cooperation with State 
and Federal agencies. This activity has been limited in scope since it has, of 
necessity, been confined to investigations. 

The Public Health Service is interested in any Federal legislation dealing with 
the pollution control of interstate waters which provides for the following items; 

1. Provisions for a Federal agency to act as a coordinator and adviser in matters 
pertaining to water pollution and its abatement, with authority to carry on 
investigations and other activities necessary in developing more efficient methoda 
of treatment of sewage and wastes, including the utilization of end and byproducts, 
and in preparing comprehensive water pollution abatement programs. 

2. , The authorization for appropriations of funds sufficient in amount to per* 
mit the Federal agency properly to carry on the duties assigned to it. 

. 3. Provision for an advisory board to the agency, the membership of which 
will include representatives of Federal agencies officially concerned with uses and 
control of water resources which may be affected by pollution* 

4. Permission for States to form interstate compacts for cooperative effort in 
the prevention and abatement of pollution of interstate waters. 
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6. The authorization for appropriation of funds for allocation to States for 
promotion, investigations, and preparation of engineering reports and p-ograms 
necessary for the prevention and abatement of water pollution. 

6. The authorization for appropriation of funds for grants-in-aid or loans to 
civil subdivisions of government and loans to persons for the purpose of con- 
structing sewage and waste treatment works. 

7. Provision for the continuing interest by the Federal authority in the efBcient 
operation of completed projects to insure that ma.\imum benefits are derived from 
improvement works on which Federal funds have been expended. 

The Public Health Service makes no recommendations at this time relative to 
the nature or degree of regulatory or enforcement provisions in 'neater pollution 
control legislation. The decision as to the extent to which the Federal Govern- 
ment should be provided with, and exercise police powers in the control and 
abatenient of water pollution is a matter primarily of legislative policy to be 
determined by the Congress." 


PREVALENCE OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

June 17-July 14, 1945 

The accompanying table summarizes the prevalence of nine im- 
portant communicable diseases, based on weekly telegraphic reports 
from State health departments. The reports from each State for 
each week are published in the Public Health Reports under the 
section “Prevalence of disease.” The table gives the, number of 
cases of these diseases for the 4 weeks ended July 14, 1945, the number 
reported for the corresponding period in 1944, and the median 
number for the years 1940^4. 


DISEASES ABOVE MEDIAN PREVALENCE 

Poliomyelitis . — ^The poliomyelitis incidence rose from 302 cases 
during the 4 weeks ended June 16 to 678 durir^ the 4 weeks ended 
July 14. The number of cases was only about 60 percent of the 
number reported during the corresponding peiiod in 1944^ but it was 
1 .6 times the 1940-44 median. The incidence was higher than in 1944 
in only 3 of the 9 geographic sections of the eoimtry (New England, 
West South Central, and Pacific), but it was higher than the pre- 
ceding 6-year medito in aU sections except the West North Central 
and Mountain. Of the total cases Texas reported 159, New York 82, 
California 61, Tennessee 53, New Jersey 40, Ohio and South Carolina 
30 each, and Alabama 26 cases. The number of cases of this disease 
has been somewhat above the normal expectancy since the b^inning 
of the year, but the rate of increase during the current period, was 
considerably below that of the 2 preceding years and not much atove 
the rate, of increase that normally^ occurs at this season of the ye^r'.' 

666698—45 2 ' ‘ v' ‘ ’‘V 
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Number of reported cases of 9 communicable diseases in the United Stat^ during the 
4'Week period June 17— July 14j 1945 ^ the number for the corresponding period in 
1944i anrf the median number of cases reported for the corresponding period, 1940-44 


Division 

Cur- 

rent 

period 

1044 

5-yGar 

median 

Cur- 

rent 

period 

1944 

5-year 

median 

Cur- 

rent 

period 

1944 

• 

6-year 

median 


Diphtheria 

Influenza ^ 

Measles ^ 

United States 

770 

616 

623 

2,645 

1,036 

1,936 

12,069 


23,946 

New England 

Middle Atlantic. . 

25 

13 

13 

75 

16 

5 

1,440 

2,347 

4,320 

70 

64 

93 

18 

10 

22 

2.303 

3,036 

6,666 

East North Central 

108 

77 

100 

62 

61 

102 

2*475 

3,863 

6,810 

West North Central 

72 

62 

45 

37 

8 

26 

479 

923 

1,263 

South Atlantic 

109 

03 

88 

673 

581 

581 

283 

1,942 

1, 719 

East South Central 

58 

45 

. 60 

68 

97 

73 

172 

238 

603 

West South Central 

161 

120 

111 

1,468 

043 

043 

098 


1,036 

Mountain 

46 

42 

42 

104 

166 

109 

723 


1,071 

Pacific 

121 

100 

77 

60 

54 

144 

3,191 

6,163 

2,386 


Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

United States 

502 

702 

288 

678 



6,404 

6,673 

6,063 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

25 

42 

41 

25 

HHQ 

8 

622 

643 

519 

08 

190 

74 

128 


24 

1, 766 

1,237 

1,237 

East North Central 

114 

145 

16 

50 




1,412 

1,412 

West North Central, 

84 

60 

16 

21 



514 

412 

345 

South Atlantic 1 

60 

121 

61 




476 

457 

276 

East South Central 

51 

60 

21 




169 

120 

162 

West South Central 

52 

50 

21 




232 

162 

129 

Mountain 

10 

20 

7 


12 


183 

283 

132 

Padfie 

58 

05 

46 


60 


833 

067 

356 


Smallpox 

Typhoid and paraty- 
phoid fever 

Whooping cough » 

United States. 

New England ! 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 

West South Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

IS 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

1 

4 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

8 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

61 

0 

0 

15 

11 

1 

6 

4 

5 

4 


501 

20 

34 

49 

24 

118 

69 

138 

21 

28 

790 

22 

74 

78 

36 

163 

09 

204 

26 

28 

10,261 
937 
2,614 
1,808 
286 
1,987 
398 
1,079 
398 
1, 166 

8,461 

666 

3,011 

1,576 

648 

1,978 

690 

1,096 

490 

407 

13,933 

794 

2,640 

3,182 

725 

1,978 

681 

1,463 

769 

1,314 


1 Mississippi and New York excluded; New York City included. 
3 Mississippi excluded. 


Meningococeus meningitis . — The number of cases of meningococcus 
meningitis dropped from 634 during the preceding 4 weeks to 602 
during the current 4 weeks. The number represented a 36-percent 
decline from the figure for the corresponding period in 1944, but it 
was 1,7 times the preceding 6-year (1940-44) median. In the West 
South Central section the incidence stood at last year’s level, but in 
all other sections the number of cases declined. Compared with the 
6-year median the incidence was relatively high in all sections of the 
country escept New England. 

Diph^teria . — ^For the 4 weeks ended July 14 there were 770 cases of 
diphtheria reported, the number being about 25 percent above the 
preceding 5-year median for the corresponding period. While every 
section of the coimtry except the Middle Atlantic reported an increase 
over the median, the greatest excesses occurred in the New England, 
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West North Central, West South Central, and Pacific sections. For 
the country as a whole the current incidence is the highest for this 
period since 1939. This disease has maintained a comparatively lii gli 
level since the latter part of 1944. Since the beginning of the current 
year uhere have been approximately 7,100 cases reported as compared 
with about 5,800 for the same 24 weeks in 1944. 

Influenza . — The influenza incidence (2,545 cases) was about 30 
percent above the median expectancy. The New Er^land and West 
South Central sections appeared to be mostly responsible for the 
increase. In the former region, the number of cases was not large, but 
it was 15 times the median number, while in the latter region the num- 
ber of cases (1,468) was about 50 percent above the median. In all 
other sections the incidence either closely approximated that of last 
year or fell below it. 

Scarlet fever . — There were 6,494 cases of scarlet fever reported for 
the 4 weeks ended July 14, the number being about 15 percent above 
the 1944 figure for these weeks and 30 percent above the 1940-44 
median. In the East South Central section the incidence was about 
normal, but all other sections reported excesses ranging from 1.2 times 
the median in the New England and East North Central sections to 2.3 
times the median in the Pacific section. 

DISEASES BELOW MEDIAN PREVALENCE 

Measles . — For the 4 weeks ended July 14 there were 12,059 cases of 
measles reported as compared with 21,021 for the corresponding weeks 
in 1944 and a 6-year (1940-44) median of approximately 24,000 cases. 
For the country as a whole the current incidence was the lowest in the 
17 years for which these data are available. In the Pacific section the 
number of cases (3,191) was about 35 percent above the normal sea- 
sonal expectancy, but in all other sections the incidence was relatively 
low. 

SmaUpox . — ^The number of cases (18) of smallpox reported for the 
current period was about on a level with the incidence for the corre- 
sponding period in 1944. The 1940-44 median for this period was 51 
cases. Twelve of the total cases occurred in the North Central 
section, 4 in the West South Central section, and 1 each in the East 
South Central and Mountain sections. The current figures for this 
disease compare with such figures as 648 in 1938, 1,675 in 1931, and 
3,111 in 1930. 

Typhoid and paratyphoid fever . — The incidence of this disease was 
also about the same as during the corresponding weeks in 1944. The 
number of cases (498) was about 65 percent of the 1940-44 median 
(790 cases). The number of cases reported in the Moimtain section 
was about normal for this season of the year, but in aH other sections 
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of the country the incidence was considerably below that of recent 
years. 

Whooping cough . — The number of cases (10,261) of whooping cough 
was about 20 percent above the 1944 figure for this period and 25 
percent below the 1940-44 median. The incidence was above normal 
in the New England section, about normal in the Middle Atlantic 
and South Atlantic sections, and below the median expectancy in the 
remaining 6 sections. 


MOETALITT, ALL CAUSES 

For the 4 weeks ended July 14 there were 34,665 deaths from all 
causes reported by 93 large cities to the Bureau of the Census. The 
average number reported for the corresponding period in the years 
1942-44 was 33,253 deaths. The number of deaths for each of the 
first 3 weeks of the current 4-week period was higher than the pre- 
ceding 3-year average, but during the last week of the period the 
number was about 0.2 percent less than the average. The increase for 
the 4 weeks as a whole was 4.2 percent. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JULY 14, 1945 

[From the Weekly Mortality Index, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce] 



' 

Week ended ! 
July 14, 1945 i 

Correspond- 
ing week, 
1944 

1 

Data for 93 larro cities of the United States: 

Total deaths 

8,174 

8,340 

260,122 

612 

594 

17,088 

67,323,083 

12,746 

9.9 

10.7 

8,845 

Average for 3 prior years 

Total deaths, first ^ weeks of year. 

264,120 

615 

■Hfitifth.q nndfir 1 ypftr nf ftgA . _ _ . . 

Average for 3 prior years 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 28 weeks of year 

Data from industrim insurance companies: 

PrtHnifiS in forftA _ _ 

17,382 

66,661,607 

11,148 

8,7 

10.4 

Number of death claims .......... 

Death claims per 1,000 policies In force* anntiftl rate 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 23 weeks of year, annual rate 








PREVALENCE OP DISEASE 


No health department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when^ where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


REPORTS PROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED JULY 21, 1945 

Summary 

For the country as a whole, an increase of 115 cases, or 45 percent, 
was recorded for the week in the incidence of poliomyelitis. A total 
of 369 cases was reported, as compared with 254 last week, 568 for the 
corresponding week last year, and a 5-year (1940-44) median of 249. 

About 90 percent of the total net increase occurred in 9 of the 10 
States which reported 10 or more cases each and these States reported 
an aggregate of 247 cases, as compared with 143 in the same States 
last week. These States are as follows (last wedc’s figures in paren- 
theses): Massachusetts 14 (2), New York 46 (29), New Jersey 37 (23), 
Pennsylvania 12 (4), Viiginia 28 (7), South Carolina 12 (11), Texas 
62 (45), Utah 11 (0), California 25 (22). A decline occurred in Ten- 
nessee, 20 cases being reported currently, as compared with 27 last 
weds. 

The total for the year to date is 2,048, as compared with 2,320 for 
the same period last year and a 5-year median of 1,223. The total for 
the past 5 weeks is 1,049, as compared with 1,663 for the same period 
last year. 

Of the total of 114 oases of meningococcus meningitis reported for 
the week, as compared with 128 last week and a 5-year median of 45, 
26 occurred in New York and California (13 each), the only States 
which reported more than 9 cases each. The total to date is 5,770, as 
compared with 12,418 for the same period last year and a 5-yeai 
median of 2,188. 

No unusual incidence was reported for any of the other communi- 
cable diseases, although the totals to date are slightly higher than for 
last year for diphtheria, the dysenteries, tularemia, undulant fever, 
murine typhus, and whooping cough. To date both smallpox and 
typhoid fever have established new lows. 

A total of 7,654 deaths was recorded for the weds in 91 large cities 
of the United States, as compared with 8,123 last week, a 3-year 
(1942-44) average of 8,152, and 7,722 for the corresponding week last 
year. The cumulative total is 265,885, as compared with 269,761 for 
the same period last year. ‘ 
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Telegraphic morhidiiy reports from State health officers for the week ended July SI, 
1946, and cognpanson with corresponding week of 1944 5~year median 
In thesG tables a zero indicates a definite report, while leaders imply that, although none was reported! 
cases may have occurred . 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningitis, meniu- 

gOQOCOUS 

Division and State 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

1940- 

44 

Week 

ended- 

Me- 

dian 

1940- 

44 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

1940- 

44 


July 

21, 

1945 

July 

22, 

1944 

dlan 

1940- 

44 

July 

21, 

1946 

July 

22, 

1944 

July 

21, 

1945 

July 

22, 

1944 

July 

iki 

July 

22, 

1044 



1 New York City only. 

> Period ended earlier than Saturday. 

» Corrections: Louisiana, week ended June 30. diphtheria 5 (instead of 4): measles 46 (Instead of 27). 
meningococcusmeningitis 2 (instead of 1 ). v v / 
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TeUfftaphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended July £1, 
1945i and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 and d^year median*— Con. 



I Period ended earlier than Saturday. . 

* Includingparatyphoid fever reported separately as follows: Massachusetts 2; New Tork 3; Cleorgla'4; 
Louisiana 3; Texas 8; New Mexico 1; Utah 1: California 1. 

< Correction: Louisiana, week ended June SO, poliomyelitis 2 (Instead of 1) . 
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Telegraphic morhidity reports from State health officers for the week ended Ju^ 21 ^ 
1946y and comparison with corresponding week of 1944, dnd 6-year median — Con. 


Division and State 


NEW ENGLAND 


Maine 

New- Hampshlre. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts,.- 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 


HmDLE ATLANTIC 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


EAST NOBTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan * 

Wisconsin 


WEST NOBTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota. 
South Dakota- 

Nebraska 

Kansas. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia. 

Virginia 

West Virginia. 

North Oaiolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia. 

Florida 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi * 

WEST SOUTH central 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


MOT7NTAIN 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona. 

Utah * 

Nevada 


Whooping cough 

Weekended — 


July 

21, 

1945 

July 

22, 

1944 

1040- 

44 


Week ended July 21, 1945 
Dysentery Rocky 


ceph- Mt. r«„iaj phus Undu- 
alltis, spot- feverJ lant 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


89 52 

70 32 

206 199 

82 106 

14 22 

20 34 


61 82 

15 33 

29 81 

0 


16 19 

37 76 


bic lary 


82 0 1 

30 1 0 

27 0 0 

0 0 


■ tious fever 


302 110 269 0 2 0 

253 76 118 4 0 0 

196 63 274 0 0 0 


186 182 193 0 0 0 

29 25 30 1 0 0 

91 63 158 2 1 0 

165 134 235 3 1 0 

50 136 161 0 0 0 


15 22 25 16 12 0 

6 0 7 «2 « 1 . 0 

11 5 18 0 0 0 

147 231 231 68 485 67 


%5 21 

7 3 


Washington 36 32 49 0 0 0 

Oregon UO 10 19 0 1 0 

Califomla.-.: 240 81 242 ^ 4 0 

Total 2,924 2,384 3,439 111 615 

Same week 1044 2.384 66 702 348) 

Aveiage, 1942-44 3,338 64 664 364 

. 29 weeSi: 1946 #73,290 « 1,045 

. 1944 1 64,203 906 

Average, 1942H14 J 93, 835 U09, 174 880 


^ Period ended earlier than Saturday. 

- « Corrections: Arkansas, week ended June 30, encophaUtisTanstead of 0). 
30/ amebic di^entery 9 (instnad of 1), bacillary dysentery 8 (Instead of l). 
whooping couch 15 (instead of 0}. 

* 6-year roedlan, 1940-44. 

. Xe^osiri^Miimesota lAOalUbmia 1. i 


65 702 848 

64 664 364 

U876 
‘961 



Louisiana, week ended June 
Oregon, week ended July 7t 
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WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

City reports for week ended July 14 , 1945 

This table lists the reports from 87 cities of more than 10,000 population distributed throughout the 
United States, and represents a cross section of the current urban incidence of the diseases included in the 
table. 
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City reports for week ended July 14f 1946 — Continued 
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City reports for week ended July 14, 1945 — Continued 



Diphtheria cases 

Encephalitis, infec- 
tious, cases 

Influenza 

Measles cases 

Meningitis, meningo- 

coccus, cases 

Pneumonia deaths 

Poliomyelitis eases 

Scarlet fever cases 

Smallpox cases 

Typhoid and para- 

typhoid fever cases 

Whooping cough 

oases 

Oases 

Deaths 

PACIFIC 













Washington: 














0 

0 



30 

0 

6 

2 

6 


0 

3 

plpnlrATiA , _ 

HI 



Hi 

4 

0 

2 

HI 

HI 

Hi 

HI 

0 

Tacoma 

HI 

0 


Hi 

25 


1 

Hi 

HI 

Hi 

Hi 

2 

Oalifor^a: 1 













Los Angeles 

7 

0 

1 

1 

27 

3 

1 

2 

16 



31 


0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 


2 


1 

0 

2 

■1 

53 

0 

4 

2 

14 

0 


8 

Total 

m 

4 

■ 

6 

828 

35 

m 

66 

301 

m 

12 

891 

Corresponding we^, 1044. 

40 


17 

8 

754 


259 


268 


26 

677 

Average, 1940-44 

43 


24 

17 

*1,441 


1244 


330 


26 

1,078 


i3<year average, 1042-44. 

* 5-year median, 1040-44. 

Dysentery, ameWc.— Cases: New York, 1; Philadelphia, 1. 

Dysentery, bacillary.-— Osses: New York, 6; Cleveland, 1; Charleston, S. C., 11; Los Angeles, 1. 
Dysentery, unspecified.— Ce&es: Baltimore,- 1. • 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever. —Coses: Lynchburg, l; Richmond, 1; Denver, 1. 

Typhus fever, endemic.— Coses: Now York, 1; Atlanta, i; Blrmin^am, 1; Mobile, 2; New Orleans, 1; 
Houston, 2; San Antonio, 2. 


Rates {annual basis) per 100,000 population^ by geographic groups^ for the 87 diies 
in the preceding table {estimated population^ 1 948, 84,180,900) 



Diphtheria case rates 

1 

¥ 

|i 

Influenza 

Measles case rates 

Meningitis, meningo- 
coccus, case rates 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 

S 

Scarlet fever case rates 

1 

8 

t 

1 

Typhoid and paraty- 
phoid fever case rates 

Whooping cough case 
rates 

Case rates 

1 

1 

Q 

New England 

2.6 

2,6 

2.6 


332 

5.2 

60.1 

2.6 

60 

0.0 

0.0 

M 

Middle Atlantic 

5.6 

0,6 

1.4 


88 

6.0 

15.7 

10.2 

36 

0.0 

2.8 


East North Central 

7,3 

1.2 

0.0 

1.2 

1^ 

3.6 

30.4 

3.0 

62 

0.0 

1.2 

HE] 

West North Central 

13.9 

0.0 

1.9 

4.0 

48 

9.0 

33.8 

4.0 

66 

0.0 

0.0 


South Atlantic. 

7.1 

ao 

1.8 

0.0 

12 

5.3 

24.7 

17.7 

41 

0.0 

6.3 


East South Central 

0.0 



5 9 

18 

11.8 


29.5 

63 

0.0 

■0 •! 


West South OeutraL 

34,4 



0.0 

29 

2.9 

61.7 

43.0 

17 

0.0 

m <1 


Mountain 

33.0 



0.0 

108 

Klil 

66.1 

0.0 

17 

0.0 

mi 


Pacific- 

12.7 


^iy| 

1.6 

221 

4.7 

26.9 

9.6 

65 

0.0 



Total 

0.2 

EB 


0.9 

127 

5.4 

29.2 

! 10.1 

46 


1.8 

136 


PLAGUE INFECTION IN CHEYENNE COUNTY, KANS. 


Plague infection has been reported proved, on July 17, in a pool of 
17 fleas from 21 mice, Microtus, sp., taken on July 7 at a location in 
Cheyenne County, Kans., 6 mdles east on an unmarked road from a 
point on State Highway No. 61, 5 miles south of Benkleman, Nebr., 
and in another pool of 73 fleas from 116 mice, Peromyscus, sp., taken 
at the same tune and place. This is the same loc 9 ,tion from whidi 
specimens collected on June 2 were taken and proved plsgue-infected 
on Jxme 23. (See Public Health Beports July 20, p. 849.) 














































FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Week ended June SO, 1945 . — 
During the week ended Jiine 30, 1945, cases of certain communicable 
diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of 
Canada as follows: 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Que- 

bec 

On- 

tario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

■ 

British 

Colum- 

bia 

Total 

ChlckenDOx 

21 

81 

1 

67 

261 

92 

10 

107 

78 

668 


1 

3 


21 


1 



2 

28 





8 

mnni 





8 

1 




BBB 

1 

BHjBi 

BBH 


1 



2 


5 

36 


2 

36 

36 

116 

Tnflnnnv.ft. 

42 

4 



13 



3 

62 


2 

1 


28 

229 

14 

43 

64 

132 

603 




3 

2 

1 


1 

7 

Mnmna. 


8 

m 

111 

43 

22 

64 

11 

279 




2 




2 

4 

Scarlet fever 

2 

1 

6 

78 

82 



■ESI 

7 

212 



6 

7 

mhYM 

81 



8 

171 

Typhoid and paraty- 
phoid fever ^ _ _ _ 

wm 


3 


1 


4 

nTidnlaTit fever _ 




1 

1 

BBB 

BBHfl 



2 

Venereal diseases: 

Gonorrhea,,.— 


26 

39 

m 

179 

88 

31 

26 

84 

626 

Syphilis 


21 

9 

82 

71 

9 

6 

8 

29 

236 

Whooping cough 

2 

1 

1 

76 

26 

2 

11 

8 

121 






EEPOKTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Note.— Except in cases of unusual Incidence, only those places are Included which had not previously 
reported any of the above-meutioned diseases, except yellow fever, during the current year. All reports of 
yellow fever are published currently. 

A table lowing the accuinulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published in the Public 
Health Rsfobts for the last Friday in each month. 

(Few reports are available from the invaded countries of Europe and other nations In war zones.) 


Cholera 

China — Szechwan Province . — ^According to an unofficial report 
dated July 16, 1946, cholera was said to be spreading to Kweyang 
where 26 cases were reported, 8 of which were fatal. About 50 
deaths daily from cholera were also reported in Chengtu, Szechwan 
Province, China. 

Plague 

Canada— Alberta Province . — On July 4, 1946, plague infection was 
reported in 1 squirrel found north and east of Cereal, Acadia, Alberta 
Provihee, Canada. 

For the week ended June 16, 1945, 12 cases of plague were 
reported in Egypt. 
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France — Corsica — Ajaccio.— Fas the week ended July 14, 1945, 2 
cases of plague with 1 death were reported in Ajaccio, Corsica, France. 

Qreai .BntoiTi—MoZto.— Information dated July 9, 1945, states 
that 8 cases of plague of which 4 cases have been confirmed have 
been reported in Mdida Gzira Hamrun, Malta, Great Britain. 

Morocco {French). — ^For the period June 21-30, 1945, 77 cases of 
plague were reported in French Morocco. 

Peru. — ^For the month of May 1945, plague was reported m Peru 
by Departments as follows: Ica Department, Chincha, 1 case; Liber- 
tad Department, Province of Otuzco — ^La Quesera, 2 cases. Farm 
Huayabamba, 1 case. 

Smallpox 

Belgian Congo.— Fat the week ended June 23, 1945, 599 cases of 
smallpox with 4 deaths were reported in Belgian Congo. 

Bolivia — Beni Department — Magdalena. — ^Information dated July 
14, 1945, states that 200 cases of smallpox have occurred in Magdalena, 
Beni Department, Bolivia. 

Morocco {French). — ^For the period June 21-30, 1945, 75 cases of 
smallpox were reported in French Morocco. 

Union of Sovih Africa.-^Fos the month of AprE 1945, 241 cases of 
smallpox with 20 deaths were reported in the Union of South Africa. 

Uruguay — Rocha Department. — For the week ended June 30, 1945, 
19 cases of smallpox (alastrim) were reported in the Department of 
Rocha, Uruguay. Vaccination is being carried on in the whole 
country. 

Typhus Fever 

Cameroon {French). — ^For the period June 21-30, 1946, 5 cases of 
typhus fever were reported in the Nyongetsanaga region, French 
Cameroon. 

Egypt. — ^For the week ended June 16, 1945, 406 cases of typhus 
fever with 55 deaths were reported in Egypt. 

France. — ^For the period June 2-27, 1945, 127 imported cases of 
typhus fever were reported in France. 

Iran. — ^For the week ended March 17, 1945, 29 cases of typhus 
fever were reported in Iran. 

Morocco {French). — ^For the period June 21-30, 1946, 415 cases of 
typhus fever were reported in French Morocco, including 23 cases 
reported in Casablanca and 6 cases in Rabat. 

Turkey. — ^For the week ended July 14, 1945, 42 cases of typhus 
fever were reported in Turkey, including 6 cases reported in Istanbul, 
1 case in Izmir, and 2 cases in Zonguldak. 

Union of South Africa.— Fas the month of April 1945, 131 cases of 
typhus fever with 9 deaths were reported in the Union, of South 
AWea, 
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Yellow Fever 


Gold Coast — Nsawam. — On June 29, 1945, 1 case of suspected 
yellow fever was reported in Nsawam. On July 14, 1945, 1 case of 
suspected yellow fever was reported in Nsawam with the place of 
onset as Mangoase, Gold Coast. 

Ivory Coast — Grand Bassam. — On July 14, 1945, 1 case of suspected 
yellow fever was reported in Grand Bassam, Ivory Coast. 

Peru — Loreto Department — San Martin Province. — For the month 
of April 1945, 1 confirmed case of yellow fever was reported in San 
Martin Province, Loreto Department, Peru. 

Venezuela. — According to telegraphic information dated July 10 
and July 13, 1945, 1 case of yellow fever was reported in the village 
of Las Mesas and 2 cases of yellow fever were reported in the village 
of Omuquena, La Grita municipality, Jauregui District, Tachira 
State, Venezuela. Two cases of yellow fever were also reported in 
the village of CucbiUa Los Cristales, and 1 case in the village of Mesa 
del Carmen, Seboruco municipality, Jauregui District, Tachira State. 
Telegraphic information dated July 20, 1945, states that 1 case of 
yellow fever was reported in the village of Los Giros, Zea municipality, 
Merida State, Venezuela, and 1 case of yellow fever was reported in 
the village of Suruma, Perija municipality, Zulia State, Venezuela. 
AH cases have been confirmed. 


X 
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CROSS IMMUNITY BETWEEN FOUR STRAINS OF TSUTSU- 
GAMUSHI DISEASE (SCRUB TYPHUS)' 

By Norman H. Topping, Surgeon^ United States Public Health Service 

Cross immunity tests have been done in guinea pigs with four sepa- 
rate strains of tsutsugamushi disease virus. Two of the strains, Karp 
and case No. 9, were from the New Guinea area, the Seerangayee 
strain was from Malaya, and the Gilliam from the Assam-Burma 
border. These four strains were selected for their wide geographic 
distribution. All four strains were well adapted to guinea pigs and 
were beii^ passed by intraperitoneal inoculations of a liver and spleen 
suspension (approximately 10 percent). The Seerangayee strain has 
a high fatality rate and, in order to have a sufficient number of re- 
covered animals from this strain, it was necessary to inoculate guinea 
pigs subcutaneously. The cross-immunity tests were done by inoc- 
ulating recovered guinea pigs intraperitoneally with one of the heter- 
ologous strains. 

The following charts show graphically the results of these tests: 

OMRTZ 



Figure 1. — Karp, challenged with GOliam, Seerangayee, and case No. 9. 


> From the Diyisfon of Ihfectloizs Diseases, National Institute of Health. This paper was approved for 
publication February 9, 1945, < and scheduled for publication in Public Health Eepobtb in the issue of 
March 16, 1945. Because of the subject matter the paper was withhdd from publication at that time. 
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It is clear from the results of these tests that cross-immunity exists 
in guinea pigs between these four strains of tsutsugamushi disease. 
The only differences observed in the strains were fatality rates in 
guinea pigs, the Seerangayee havii^ the highest rate and case No. 9 
the lowest, with the Karp and the Gilliam intermediate. The results 
do not necessarily mean that these four strains are immimologicaJly 
identical. As an example, cross immunity exists between epidemic 
and murine typhus yet by other immunological procedures they have 
been shown to be distinct. 


A NEW REACTION TIME APPARATUS AND A NEW METHOD 
OF ADMINISTERING THE REACTION TIME TEST ^ 

By R. B. Malmo, Passed Assistant Sanitarian (B), and L. R. Cbisp, Associate 
Mechanical Engineer, United States Public Health Service 

One of the chief functions of the psychophysiologist working in 
industrial hygiene is to provide techniques for measuring the decre- 
ment of performance when the organism is operating under extreme 
environmental conditions. In safeguarding the health of workers, 
the psychophysiologist is responsible for accurate statements con- 
cerning the probable effects of such conditions on the worker’s pro- 
ductiveness and his health, insofar as this is reflected in performance 
on tests. Psychophysiologioal tests, which are both reliable and 
sensitive, should help in detectii^ incipient conditions of fll health, 
and thereby help in preventing the development of more serious 
consequences of unfavorable environments. 

One purpose of this report is to describe a new portable reaction 
time apparatus, and to present data indicative of its usefulness. 
This new apparatus * was constructed principally to time a new 
type of visual discriminative reaction. But it can also be used to 
measure simple reaction time, and it can be used to time an easy 
discriminative reaction. 

A second purpose of this study is that of appraising a methodological 
feature which is new in the measurement of reaction time. It is 
customary to present a series of discriminations at one level of diffi- 
culty. But in the present investigation one group of subjects was 
required to make easy discriminations and more difficult ones in the 
same block of trials. For purposes of comparison, another group 
of subjects was given the test under the usual condition of uniform 
difficulty. Both the new discrimination and the new method of 

1 From the Zodustiial Hygiene Besearch Laboratory, National Institute of Health. 

* The basic idea and original design for the present apparatus were the product of Dr. Jolm L. Flnan 
(now Major, AGD) while he was Associate Physiologist at the National Institute of Health, early In 1042. 
Dr. Finan dso began the gathering of data to demonstrate the reliability of this test. 
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presentation were introduced with the idea that automaticity of 
response would be reduced thereby. 

By reducing the automaticity of response, it was hoped that the 
sensitivity of the test would be increased. In order to examine the 
sensitivity of the test, it was administered to a group of clinical 
patients with very mild motor impairments, and to a group of control 
subjects without such impairments. A reliable difference between 
these two groups would indicate that the test was of high sensitivity. 

In addition to appraising the sensitivity of a test, it is also im- 
portant to examine its reliability, by which is meant the consistency 
of the measure when applied to the same individuals at two different 
tunes under approximately the same conditions. In the present 
study, reliability coeflScients were determined in the conventional 
manner. 

It is only through such objective appraisals that the probable 
usefulness of a test can be stated with any degree of accuracy ( 4 )> 

DESCRIPTION OP TEST 

This apparatus has six stimulus lights and two response keys. 
Two lights, a led one on the left and a green one on the right, are 
placed at the top of an upright panel which the subject faces (fig. 1). 
Two pairs of lights are placed on the keyboard, one pair back of each 
response key. The light on the left in each pair is red, and the one 
on the right is green (figs. 1 and 2). The response keys are depressed 
disks fastened to the aims of two microswitches which are closed when 
the subject presses down on the keys. 

The present test falls under the head of discrimmative reaction 
time tests. The subject depresses both keys at the beginning of a 
trial. A '‘ready” signal is given vocally by the examiner who presents 
any one of six stimulus patterns 1, 2, or 3 seconds thereafter. De- 
pending upon w^hich pattern is presented, the subject lifts his finger 
from either the left key or the right one, and his reaction time is 
recorded by the electric stop clock which is installed at the back of the 
apparatus so that the subject cannot see it during the test (fig. 2). 

There are two different kinds of discriminative reaction which the 
subject has to make. Stimulus No. 1 and stimulus No. 2 require a 
very elementary brightness discrimination. A light comes on at the 
left. The subject raises his finger off the key on the left side. A 
light comes on at the right. The subject raises his finger off the key 
on that side. The light on the left is a red one, while the one on the 
right side is green. But this is not a color discrimination because the 
subject gets his cue from the position of the light, not its color. The 
reactions to stimuli Nos. 1 and 2 we have therefore called light- 
discrimioative reactions (L-DE^s), and the time required for the reac- 
tion, in any trial, will be referred to in this paper as Ught-discriininative 
reaction time, or L-DKT. 
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Plate i 



PiQUEE 1.— Reaction time apparatus. Front view. A. Rotary switch. Selects stimulus pattern. B. 
Two-way toggle switch. Selects correct key. 0. Push button switch. Turns on stimulus lights, and 
starts clock. 



Figube 2.— Reaction time apparatus. Rear view, showing stop clock. 
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Successful response to stimulus patterns 3, 4, 5, and 6 (fig. 3) re- 
quires a different kind of discrimination. In this, the colors of the 
lights are important. Figure 3 shows the four stimulus patterns and 
the correct response for each of these patterns. Inspection of the 
diagram reveals the cue for correct response. It is color matching. 
One top light comes on. It is either red or green. Two bottom lights 
come on, one on each side. One of these is red, and the other is 
green. If the top light is red, the subject lifts his fin g er from the key 
which is next to a red light on the bottom row. The bottom red light 
may be on the same side as the top light, i. e., the matching light and 



the correct key are vertically placed as in stimulus patterns 3 and 4; 
or it may be across from it on the opposite side, i. e., the matching 
light and the correct key are diagonally placed as in stimulus patterns 
6 and 6. The sd|)ject is correct when he lifts his finger from the key 
which is nearest to the bottom light matching the top light in color. 
Reaction time for response to the multilight stimulus patterns we 
have called matching discriminative reaction time (or M-DRT). 
Vertical M-DET refers to the situation in which the matching light and 
correct key are vertically placed; diagonal M-DET refers to the sit- 
uation in which they are diagonally placed. 
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' , The test is an easy one to administer. The examiner turns a selector 
switch (see A, fig. 1) to one of the six numbers. Then he throws the 
switch (B, fig. 1) forward (for settings Nos. 1, 3, and 6), or backward 
(for settings Nos. 2, 4, and 5) . He is now ready to present the stimulus 
to the sub] ect, which he does with the pear switch (C in fig. 1) . Closing 
this switch starts the clock and illuminates the stimulus lights simul- 
taneously. The subject stops the clock and turns out the lights by 
lifting h^ finger off the correct key. An interval of 6 seconds between 
trials (the intertrial interval used in the present investigation) allows 
ample time for the examiner to change settings between trials, and for 
a record taker to record the RT. 

Details of administration . — ^The subject is seated comfortably before 
the apparatus. The examiner says, “The test which you are about to 
take measures the speed with which you can react.” The subject is 
asked to place his forefingers on the keys, and he is shown how much 
pressure on the keys is needed to just close the switches. The examiner 
then sets the pointer on the apparatus to the No. 1 setting and presses' 
the button on the pear switch, which turns on the top light on the left 
side. The subject is told, “Now when you see this light come on, you 
are to lift your left forefinger from the key as fast as you can. Lift it 
now, and notice that the light goes out as soon as your finger releases 
the key.” The examiner next sets the pointer to the No. 2 setting, 
and the subject is asked to lift his right forefii^er. The examiner says, 
“You see, of course, that what you are to do is to lift one of your fore- 
fingers just as quickly as you possibly can each time a light com® on. 
Always lift the finger which is directly below the light which com® on. 
Your speed of r®ponse is measured by this very accurate stop dock at 
the back of the apparatus.” The examiner shows the clock to the 
subject and explains that it is accurate to one one-hundredth of a 
second. The subject is asked to press down on the key just released 
when the examiner says, “R®dy,” and he is requ®ted not to press 
down on both keys before the “ready” signal is given. 

The examiner observes the reaction of the subject carefully in order 
to be sure that he releases the correct key, and that he releas® only 
one key, since the release of both keys simultaneously stops the clock. 

"When the subject tmderstands what he is to do in the L-DRT part 
of the test, the M-DRT procedure is explained to him. The examiner 
begins by presenting stimulus pattern No. 3. He says, “Notice the 
color of the top light which is on. Now lift your finger from the key 
which is next to the bottom light which match® it.” The subject 
r®ponds, and the examiner corrects him if necessary. The examiner 
next pr®ent6 the other stimulus patterns, Nos. 4, 5, and 6. Each 
time, the examiner ^v® a “ready” signal and the subject responds to 
the last three stimulus patterns exactly as he will in the t®t proper. 
If the subject depre®® both keys before the “ready” signal, or if he 
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makes an error by releasing the wrong key, or by releasing both keys, 
the examiner corrects him. 

In case the L-DRT trials are to be presented mixed with M-DRT 
trials, the subject is told to be ready for any one of the six stimuli. 

In the present inyestigations we let subjects “make up” error trials. 
Wbenever a mistake occurred, the examiner said, “Wrong,” noted the 
trial number, and came back to this at a later time dming the session. 
Reaction times were recorded for the correct responses only. 

Details of coTistruction . — The apparatus consists of a strongly con- 
structed case made from J^inch thick plywood, with front and back 
panels of bakelite. The case, which is mounted on a base 12 inches 
long, is 6 inches high and 6 inches wide. The front panel is sloped (at 
an ang le of 30° with the vertical) to increase the ease with which top 
and bottom lights may be viewed simultaneously. 

All electrical parts used in construction can be obtained from a 
radio supply house, with the exception of the rotary sdector switch 
(A, in fig. 1). This switch was designed especially for our RT appa- 
ratus. The stationary part of this switch consists of a bakelite disk 
(diameter inches) into which are inserted 8 inner contacts and 12 
outer contacts arranged in circles (respective radii, % inch and IYa 
inches).' Contact arms and their holders and the switch shaft com- 
prise the moveable parts of the switch. Contact arms were screwed 
to the holder and they were wired through the hollow center of the 
shaft at the bottom. Switch shaft and contact-arm holder were 
made as a unit from hard rubber. 

A circuit diagram for the apparatus is presented in figure 4. In 
order to make the diagram easier to foUow, the inner ring of contacts 
is drawn to the side of the outer ring. Actually, G-6 on the inner 
ring is placed opposite to R-1 on the outer ring in the apparatus. 

Switch “B,” as shown in figure 1, has been replaced by a General 
Electric three-way mercury type. No. GE 3010, as this switch is silent 
in operation. 

The six lights used axe radio pilot-light brackets, equipped with 
red and green jewels and 2.S-volt bulbs. All lights are supplied cur- 
rent through a transformer having a 6-volt output and further re- 
duced by a 60-ohm resistor. As lamps G-2 and R-1 are wired direct 
and not in series they require an additional resistor of 10 ohms each. 

Response keys are two microswitches with normally open circuit, 
and they axe equipped with spring leaf actuators on which axe secured 
hard rubber keys. 

The circuit is completed by an electric accumulative clock having 
a 115-volt clutch controlled by a pear-shaped push button, normally 
open. The clock used in our instnunent is one from Standard Elec- 
tric Time Co., Springfield, Mass., which reads to one one-himdredth 
of a second. 

656699—46 2 
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Piques 4,— Wiring diagram of the reaction time apparatus. 


SUBJECTS 

Group I. — ^Thirty-seven subjects served for one session. Twenty- 
five trials on L-DRT were given, followed by 40 trials on M-DRT 
during the same session (condition of separate presentation). The 
age range for this group was from 17 to 45 years, and the median age 
was 22 years. 

Group II. — ^Twenty subjects served for 5 sessions under the condi- 
tion of mixed presentation. That is, 11 trials on L-DRT were pre- 
sented mixed with 39 trials on M-DRT during each of the 5 sessions. 
The age range for this group was from 17 to 37 years, and the median 
age was 21. This group of 20 subjects is divided into 2 subgroups. 

Group II-A. — ^Eleven, subjects had also been members of group I 
during the period from October 27 to October 30, 1943. Thus they 
had one session of practice with the condition of separate presentation, 
before their five sessions with mixed presentation, which were given 
during the period from February 1 to February 13, 1944. The age 
range for this group was from 17 to 27 years, and the median age was 
20 . 

Group II-B. — ^Nine subjects had not been tested with this reaction 
time apparatus previously. The age range for this group was from 
18 to 37 years, and the median age was 21. 

Group III. — ^Fifteen subjects served for 1 session xmder the con- 
dition of mixed presentation. Fifty-one trials on L-DRT were pre- 
sented mixed with 49 trials on M-DRT. The age range for this group 
was from 26 to 51 years, and the median age was 33. These men were 
selected to serve as controls for the clinical group. 
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Clinical group . — In addition to the normal subjects eight ambu- 
latory dmical patients with very mild cases of polyneuropathy served 
for one session under the same conditions as did the normal subjects 
in group III. Complaiuts consisted of paresthesias, sensory losses 
of distal portions of upper and lower extremities, and nuld motor 
impairment which was less marked than the sensory disturbances. 
Shght muscular wealmess with complete absence of paralysis char- 
acterized the motor signs. The age range for this group was from 28 
to 47 years, and the median age was 37 years. 

Of the 70 male subjects which were used in this investigation, 47 
were personnel at the National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, 
Md.® For the most part these men were medical corpsmen. The 
other 23 subjects were tested in connection with research investiga- 
tions which were conducted by the Industrial Hygiene Research 
Laboratory, National Institute of Health, United States Public 
Health Service, Bethesda, Md. 

RESULTS * 

There are three points which must be considered whenever the 
usefulness of a test for the measurement of performance decrement is 
being considered. These points are (a) practice effect, (b) rdiability, 
and (c) sensitivity. 

A practice effect . — ^Datafrom group II-B (nine subjects) were used in 
plotting the practice curves shown in figure 5. This group served for 
five sessions with mixed presentation of L-DRT and M-DRT. The 
data were fractionated, so that separate curves could be presented for 
each of the six different responses. 

Figure 6 reveals that after 4 sessions (11 trials per session), further 
practice appeared not to reduce L-DRT. Likewise, after 3 sessions 
(19 trials per session) a practice level seemed to have been reached on 
diagonal M-DRT. But the curves for vertical M-DRT show some 
shght improvement from session 4 to session 5 (20 trials per session). 

It is convenient here to examine the effect of method of presentation upon ET. 
Notice the single points which are also plotted (see open circles in fig. 5).‘ These 
points represent the mean ET’s for the 37 subjects in group I who took the test 
under the condition of separate presentation. It is apparent that the L-DRT’s 
were significantly higher imder the condition of mixed presentation, while the 
M-DRT’s were lower under this condition. That is, mixing trials on L-DR with 
trials on M-DR appeared to increase the latencies of the former while decreasing 

3 Thanks are extended to Lt. Bruce M. Plsher H-V (S) and to Ensign James E. Birren H-V (S) of the 
Naval Medical Besearch Institute, Bethesda, Hd., for making avanahle to us the data which were obtained 
from testing the hospital corpsmen. It should also he mentioned that these workers, in the course of their 
testing, were the first to use the method of “mixed presentation.” 

< Mrs. Gwendolyn Morphy, laboratory technl<?ian, assisted with the statistical treatment of the data. 

» It will he noted that the L-DRT values for group I are plotted opposite session 3 in the figure, although 
only one session was given to this group. This was done to approximate equality of practice for the two 
groups. Group I had 25 trials during 1 session, while group n-B had only 11 trials per session. 
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EiuTTSB 5.— Practice ciiryes. Open cirdes represent reaction times obtained with the method of separate 
presentation. Nos. 1 to 6 refer to the particular discriminations, on setting numbers. (See flg. 8.) 

the latencies of the latter. Such a decrease was found in all four of the M-DRT's 
(reactions 3, 4, 5, and 6), but the most marked decreases were in vertical M-DRT, 
in which the only statistically reliable difference was found (response No. 4).* 
The increase in Lf-DRT, which occurs under the method of mixed presentation, 
can be explained in terms of such factors as expectancy, ocular characteristics of 
the task, and inhibition. But the decrease in vertical M-DRT does not appear 
to be explainable at the present time. 

Expectancy , — Under the condition of mixed presentation, expectancy is less 
unified than it is under the condition of separate presentation. On the assump- 
tion that di\dded attention leads to longer latencies than unified attention (6) it 
would be predicted that L-DRT*s and M-DRT's would be longer under the con- 
dition of mixed presentation. Actually, however, the data show no increase in 
M-DRT from condition to condition. Indeed, as we have noted, vertical M-DRT 
appears to decrease. Although increased division of attention may be partly 
responsible for the increase in L-DRT under the condition of mixed presentation, 
the same explanation obviously cannot be used to account for the decrease in 
vertical M-DRT. 

Ocular characteristics of ike task . — It is probable that ocular components of the 
IrDR are different under the two conditions of presentation. Under the con- 
dition of separate presentation the subject presumably fixates a point in line with 
and about midway between the two unilluminated top lamps, during the prepara- 

* It is interesting to note, In addition, that the diagonal M>D£T’s appear to be longer than the vertical 
M-DET’s under both conditions, althoo^ the difference Is greatest under the condition of mixed presenta- 
tion; and, as would be expected, the L-DET*3 are shortest. 
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tory interval. Without changing his fixation point he could respond to the light 
which would fall on his retina near the fovea. Under the condition of mixed 
presentation, on the other hand, the subject presumably fixates a lower point, 
and consequently the retina would be stimulated at a point farther from the fovea 
under this condition. It is possible, further, that some subjects may glance down- 
ward in making the discrimination between L-DR. and M-DR. With these con- 
siderations in mind, it may be reasonably argued that the increased latency for 
LrDR under the condition of mixed presentation is due, at least partially, (1) to 
appearance of the stimulus farther in the periphery of the retina. The latency 
of a simple reaction to a standard visual stimulus presented in the periphery of the 
retina may be as much as 44 percent greater than the latency of reaction to the 
same stimulus presented in the fovea {2), (2) |lye movements downward. The 
increase in L-DRT, we found, roughly approximates the mean ocular latencies 
for such eye movements (f, 5). These are points which could be settled only 
through direct measurements of the positions and movements of the eyes during 
testing. 

It is quite possible, then, that visual factors are involved in the increased 
latency of L-DR under the condition of mixed presentation. It is also likely that 
these factors help to explain why diagonal M-DRT is longer than vertical M- 
DRT. Response to peripheral stimulation and necessity for eye movements 
would seem to characterize diagonal M-DR more than they do vertical M-DR, 
because in the diagonal M-DR the matching stimuli are more widely separated. 
But the decrease in vertical M-DRT obviously requires some other explanation. 

Inhibitory factors , — It was very easy to find an explanation for the increase in 
L-DRT in terms of expectancy and in terms of ocular factors. This result does 
not present any diflBculty, either, for an explanation in terms of inhibitory factors. 
Under the condition of mixed presentation there are possibilities for inhibition of 
correct response, which do not exist under the condition of separate presentation. 
One inhibition derives from rewarding the response to the unilluminated top 
light (correct response for diagonal M-DRT). Reinforcement of this response 
provides interference to the correct L-DR. Another inhibition derives from pun- 
ishment of the response to the illuminated top light (incorrect response in diagonal 
M-DR). Both inhibitions would act to increase L-DRT. 

Just as the decrease in vertical M-DRT remained unexplained in terms of set 
and ocular factors, so it does not appear to be explainable in terms of inhibitory 
factors either. 

{B) Reliability . — Table 1 presents the reKability coeiS&oients which 
were obtained in the present study. Odd-even reliability coefficients 
were obtained for both conditions of presentation; but test-retest 
coefficients could be computed for only one condition, the condition of 
mixed presentation/ The obtained product-moment r's were used 
to compute the Spearman-Brown predicted values for a test length of 
50 trials; and these corrected r’s were used in drawing the conclusions 
which follow. 

Considering the odd-even r’s it would appear that the reliability of 
L-DRT is higher under the condition of mixed presentation than it is 
imder the condition of separate presentation (r's were 0.94 and 0.84); 

7 Because 11 of the 20 subjects whose data were used for the test-retest correlations had had a preyion 
session under the condition of separate pres^tation, while the oth^ 9 sabjects had had no ^previous jox 
perlence with this test, no correlations except those involving performance during sessions 4 and 5 were 
presented in table 1. The inequalities in practice level between the 2 subgroups within group H were, 
of course, during the last 2 sessions. 
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Table 1. — Relidbility coefficients 



Odd-even reliability 

Light-discriminative reaction time 

Matching-discriminative reaction 
time 

Number of 
subjects 

Number of 
trials 

Coefficient 

of 

correlation 

Number of 
subjects 

Number of 
trials 

Coefficient 

of 

correlation 

Separate presentation 

37 

25 



40 

0.79 







>(.90) 

Mixed presentation 

16 

51 



49 

.82 







•(.90) 


Test-retest reliability * 

Mixed presentation - ' 

20 

11 



39 

.74 







>(.79) 


1 Speannan-Brown values for test length of 50 trials in parentheses. 
3 Session 4 with session 5, mixed presentation. 


but M-DRT appears to be equally reliable imder both conditions 
(r’s were 0.90 and 0.90).® Considering both the odd-even r’s and the 
test-retest r’s, L-DRT seems more reliable than M-DRT when the 
condition of mixed presentation is used. Odd-even reliabilities were 
close: 0.94 for L-DRT and 0.90 for M-DRT, but the test-retest 
reliability was distinctly higher for L-DRT (0.96 for L-DRT, as com- 
pared to 0.79 for M-DRT). 

From this it would appear that the most reliable measure is L-DRT, 
when obtained under the condition of mixed presentation. Odd-even 
and test-retest r’s were higher than 0.90. Such high reliability is a 
strong recommendation for the use of this measure. The next thing 
to be considered is its sensitivity. 

(C) Sensitivity . — ^In order to examine the sensitivity of the test, it was 
administered to a clinical group of 8 patients with very nuld cases of 
peripheral polyneuropathy, and to a control group of 15 normal 
subjects. The 2 groups were approximately matched with respect to 
age. These clinical patients showed no obvious motor incoordina- 
tion, nor any easily detectable “slowing down” in motor function. 
Nevertheless, their subjective complaints suggested that such dis- 
turbances might be shown upon careful examination with sensitive 
tests. 

'The subjects were given 51 trials on L-DRT and 49 trials on M-DRT. 
The method of mixed presentation was used. The results which 
were obtained are shown in table 2. This table shows that the 
clinical patients were very much slower in their reactions than were 
the control subjects. Statistically, the differences are very reliable 

8 Actually, ev^ under the condition of “separate” presentation, degree of dlfflculty probably was not 
uniform throughout the M-DR*s, because diagonal M-DRT appears to be more difficult than vertical 
M-DET. 
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Table 2 . — Comparison between polyneuropaiMc subjects and normal subjects, mean 
RT scores, differences, and reliabilities of the differences ^ 



Reaction time in 0.01 second 

Clinical 

group 

Control 

group 

Differ- 

ence 

t 

n 

P 

Light-discriminative reaction time 

Matching-discriminative reaction time — 

85.63 

121.70 

55.73 
75. 56 

29.90 

46.14 

5.85 

4.30 

21 

19 

<0.001 

<0.001 


i Method of mixed presentation used. 


(P <;0.001). Both L-DRT and M-DRT are shown to be quite 
sensitive measures, but the t for L-DRT is somewhat higher than that 
for M-DRT, indicating that L-DRT may be slightly more sensitive. 

It might reasonably be supposed that, due to their illness, the 
clinical patients would be poorly motivated, and almost any test of 
reaction speed would reveal a difference between their performance 
and that of normals. However, this supposition was not supported 
by the results obtained with the Kent-Shakow Formboards (5). It 
was not possible to give the £-S test to all the clinical subjects. But 
it so happened that the four slowest patients ® (by our DRT test) 
were among those to whom the K-S test was given. The average 
“dexterity” score for these four subjects was at the sixth decile, 
which means that they did slightly better than the “normal” indi- 
vidual on this test. It would appear from this that low motivation 
cannot account for the poor scores of the patients on the DRT test. 
Another indication in the same direction is that the number of errone- 
ous responses was not greater for the clinical group.*® 

These negative results with the K-S test further emphasize the sen- 
sitivity of the DRT test. The indication is that the DRT test ptomises 
to be useful in detecting mild impairments which cannot be detected 
with clinical instruments like the K-S test. 

SUMMABT 

A new portable reaction time apparatus is described. With this 
apparatus it is possible to time simple reaction, easy discriminative 
reactions, and more difficult discriminative reactions to light stimuli. 
The more difficult discriminations involve the matching of colored 
lights, and these responses are new in the study of reaction time. 

A methodological feature, also new in reaction time measurement, 
was introduced in the present investigation. That is, we required the 
subject to make easy discriminations and more difficult discriminations 
in the same series of trials. 

t Ages were 28, 33, 35, and 41. 

u M-BRT data from one subject in thedin leal group and from one subject in the control group were 
rejected because of excess! vee rror scores. These rejections were valid according to Scarborough's rule for 
rejection of observations and measurements (7). The clinical subject made 22 errors; the control subject 
made 27 errors. The other subjects m the clinical group had error scores ranging from 2 to 10; the other 
controls had error scores ranging from 2 to 8. 
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The new ET test and the new method are appraised in terms of 
reliability and sensitivity. Mixed presentation of easy items and hard 
items together appears to be a more reliable method than the custom- 
arily used method in which level of difficulty remains constant through- 
out one block of trials. 

The new KT test appears to be sensitive in detecting slight impair- 
ments in motor performance, and thus holds promise of usefulness in 
the clinic and for the general purpose of measuring performance 
decrement. 
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THE GEOGEAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
SPOTTED FEVER AND NUTTALL’S COTTONTAIL IN THE 
WESTERN UNITED STATES * 

By Wm. L. Jellison, Sanitarian, United States Public Health Service 

It has long been suspected that Rocky Moimtain spotted fever 
may have its reservoir in some mammal or mammals that are natural 
hosts of its tick vectors, i. e., Dermacentor andersoni Stiles in the western 
United States, Dennacentor variabiiis (Say) in the eastern United 
States, and Amblyomma americanum (L.) in some of the South Central 
and Southeastern States. Positive statements regarding such a 
reservoir and names of specffic animals have been published but con- 
vincing evidence has not been presented. 

In this paper a very dose relationship between the distribution of 
one species of cottontail, SylrMagus nuttaUii, and the distribution of 
spotted fever in the western United States will be demonstrated, sug- 
gesting that this species of animals may be important in the epidem- 
iology of spotted fever in this part of the coimtry and possibly the 
reservoir or one of the reservoirs of the virus in nature. 

1 From tbe Boeky Mountain Labmatory, Hamilton, Mont., Division of Infections Diseases, National 
instltntecfHe^ 
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The range of this cottontail as given by Nelson (S) ® roughly coin- 
cides with the main spotted fever endemic area in the western United 
States as mapped by Philip (6), which includes parts of 12 States. 

These States include 619 counties, of which 290, or 65.88 percent, 
are within the range of this rabbit. Of the 7,546 cases of spotted 
fever recorded at the Eocky Mountain Laboratory up to 1942 (4), 
in which the counties of origin are given, 7,514 cases, or 99.58 percent, 
occurred in counties within the range of the cottontail rabbit, S. 
nvMallii. For the 12 States listed, the number of cases of spotted 
fever occurring in counties in which the cottontail rabbit is found, 
compared with the number of cases occurring in counties in which 
the cottontail is not found, is as follows: Washington 69:1, Oregon 
1,097:3, California 153:2, Montana 1,613:2, Idaho 1,895:9, Nevada 
301:0, Wyoming 1,691:0, Utah 262:3, Colorado 383:7, New Mexico 
9:0, North Dakota 8:2, and South Dakota 33:3. Almost every county 
in Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Wyoming, and Utah is within the range 
of this rabbit so the high proportions of cases in counties within the 
range of the cottontail are less signihcant than the proportions from 
other States. 

This study does not take into consideration the scattered cases of 
spotted fever in Arizona, Arkansas, Iowa, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Texas, or the main spotted fever 
endemic area in the States east of the Mississippi Eiver where other 
species of cottontails are present. The few reported Canadian cases, 
with one possible exception, are within the known range of this 
rabbit. The genus SylvUagus is represented in Brazil by S. brasil- 
iensis. SylvUagus is one of the few North American genera of mam- 
mals to extend into Brazil, where Brazilian spotted fever, known 
also as SSo Paulo typhus, has been reported. Other species of this 
genus occur in Colombia, South America, and the State of Sinaloa, 
Mexico, where diseases presumably identical with spotted fever have 
been reported. 

The cottontail rabbit, S. nvitaUii, is an important host of the im- 
mature stages of the wood tick, D. andersoni, and is one of the few 
mammals that is host to aU stages of this tick. It has been found 
susceptible to the virus of spotted fever; it occurs in great numbers 
within its range; and otherwise meets the qualifications of a mamma- 
lian reservoir of a disease. Spotted fever infection has never been 
recovered from this host or any other mammal in nature in the highly 
endemic area in the western United States.® 

* More recent Information on the distribution of Nuttall’s cottontail has also been used, and its presence 
in certain counties of western Montana and northern Idaho beyond the previously known range of the 
species has been established by eolleotions made during the fall of 1944 by the writer. 

> There is a report of the probable Isolation of spotted fever from a pocket gopher, Oeomvt treakpes 
dutcheri, In Oklahoma by Hassler, Sizemore, and Bobinson, in a paper read before the American Epidemio- 
logical Society, Baltimore, Md., Mar. 20, 1042, but not published. The data were discussed later by 
Parker, Bohls, and Steinhaus (S). 
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It is a conspicuous fact that not only does the distribution of the 
Rocky Mountain wood tick, D. andersoni^ vector of spotted fever in 
the western United States, closely coincide with the range of the 
cottontail, S. nuUalliij but that each of the other three species of 
Dermacentor known to parasitize small mammals has a distribution 
coincidental with a species of rabbit. These relationships are as 
follows: The eastern wood tick, Z?. variabUiSy and the eastern cotton- 
tail, S, jloridanus; the Pacific Coast Dermacentor y D, occidentalis 
Marx, and the Pacific Coast brush rabbit, S. bachmani; and the rabbit 
Dermacentor, D, parumapertus Neumann, and the black-tailed jack 



Fzgukb 1.— Hatfthiug indicates distribution of Nuttall’s cottontail Numbers indicate spotted fever cases 
by county, recorded up to 1942. States covered are; Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Montana, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 


rabbit, Lepus calijomicus. The only marked exception in these 
distribution relationships in the United States, where the ranges of 
the several species of Dermacentor have been mapped by Cooley (1), 
is an area on the Pacific Coast where P. variabilis is present beyond 
the native range of the eastern cottontail. In this area, D. variahUis 
is much scarcer than D. oecidentalis. Kohls {2) by collection and 
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rearing secured 5,880 adult specimens of Dermacentor from Oregon 
and California, of which only one was identified as D. mriahilis; the 
others were Z>. oceidentalis with a few D. parumapertus. In Canada, 
D. andersoni apparently extends northward into British Columbia 
and Alberta beyond the known range of the Rocky Mountain cot- 
tontail. 

Figure 1 illustrates the relationship between the distribution of 
SyMlagus nvMaUii and the distribution of cases of spotted fever. 
Hatching indicates distribution of SylvUagus nvMaUii and numbers 
indicate cases of spotted fever recorded at the Rocky Mountain 
Laboratory up to 1942. 

SUMMARY 

A close geographical association exists between spotted fever and 
Nuttall’s cottontail in the western United States. In 12 western 
States, 99.58 percent of the spotted fever cases occur within the 
range of this rabbit, which is present in 55.88 percent of the coimties. 
Other species of cottontails are present in all States or countries 
where spotted fever has been recognized. 
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INCIDENCE OF HOSPITALIZATION, JUNE 1945 


Through the cooperation of the Hospital Service Plan Commission of the 
American Hospital Association, data on hospital adimssions among members 
of Blue Cross Hospital Service Plans are presented monthly. These plans provide 
prepaid hospital service. The data cover hospital service plans scattered through- 
out the country, mostly in large cities. 


Item 

June 

1944 

1945 

1, Number of plans supplying data 

71 

13,584,432 

134,792 

121.1 

106.2 

19 

7.26 

81 

18, 151,008 
182,128 

122.1 

104.7 

31 

8.05 

2. Number of persons elIgible~for hospital care 

8. Number of persons admitted for hospital care - 

4. Incidence per 1,000 persons, annual rate, during current month (dally 
rate X 365) 

5. Incidence per 1,000 persons, annufli rate for the 12 months ended June 30 

6. Number of plans reporting on hospital da3rs . . 

7. Days of hospital care per case discharged during month i - 



1 Days Include entire stay of patient in hospital whether at full pay or at a discount. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JULY 21, 1945 


[From the Weekly Mortality Index, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce] 



Week ended 
July 21, 
1945 

Correspond- 
ing week, 
1944 

Data for 91 large dtles of the United States: 

Total deaths . _ _ . _ . _ _ _ 

7,664 

8,152 

265,885 

540 

623 

17,659 

67,386,739 

13,284 

10.3 

10.7 

7,722 

Average for 3 prior years 

Total deaths, 'first 90 treelrs of year . _ _ _ 

269,761 

603 

Dpaths finder lywir of age _ _ . . _ __ 

Average for .3 prior years 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 29 weeks of year 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in foToe _ 

17,869 

66,667,603 

12,127 

9.5 

10.3 

Nnmher of death claims _ _ 

Death claima per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate __ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 29 weeks of year, annual rate 










PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED JULY 28. 1945 

Summary 

A total of 391 cases of poliomyelitis was reported for the current 
week as compared with 369 for the preceding week — an increase of 
only 22 cases as compared with 115 during the preceding week and 
172 for the corresponding week last year. The 5-year median for 
the week is 303, and for the same week last year 740 cases were re- 
ported. Of the current cases, 282 occurred in 11 States reporting 10 
or more cases each, as follows (last week’s figures in parentheses): 
Increases — Connecticut 11 (3), New York 72 (46), Pennsylvania 16 
(12), Ohio 14 (8), Tennessee 29 (20), Oklahoma 12 (9); decreases — 
Massachusetts 13 (14), New Jersey 32 (37), Virginia 22 (28), Texas 
40 (62), California ,21 (25). Currently, 275 cases, or 70 percent, 
occurred in the Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, and South Central 
areas. For the corresponding week last year, 654 cases, or 88 per- 
cent of the total, occurred in the Middle Atlantic, East North Central, 
South Atlantic, and East South Central areas. The cumulative 
figure through the week ended July 7 was 1,425, as compared with 
1,290 for the same period last year. For the 3 weeks since that date, 
1,014 cases have been reported, as compared with 1,770 for the 
corresponding weeks last year. 

A total of 111 cases of meningococcus meningitis was reported, as 
compared with 114 last week and a 5-year median of 54. The total 
to date is 5,881, as compared with 12,609 for the corresponding 
period last year, and a 6-year median of 2,242. 

Current totals reported for diphtheria, scarlet fever. Rocky Moun- 
tain spotted fever, and endemic typhus fever are slightly above the 
respective 5-year medians, while those for measles, smallpox, typhoid 
and paratyphoid fever, and whooping cough are below. 

A total of 8,344 deaths was recorded for the week in 93 large cities 
of the United States, as compared with 7,698 last week, 7,971 for 
the corresponding week last year, and a 3-year (1942-44) average of 
7,977. The total to date is 276,164, as compared with 279,883 for 
the corresponding period last year. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended J ^8j 
1945 j and comparison with corresponding week of 1944, ond B-year median 


In these tables a zero indicates a definite report, while leaders Imply that, although none was reported, 
cases may have occurred. 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 


Meningitis, 

meningococcus 

Division and State 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

Week 

ended— 

Me> 


July 

28, 

1945 

July 

29, 

1944 

dian 

1940- 

44 

July 

28, 

1945 

July 

29, 

1944 

dian; 

1940- 

44 

July 

28, 

1945 

July 

29, 

1944 

dian 

1940- 

44 

July 

28, 

1945 

July 

29, 

1944 

dian 

1940- 

44 

NEW ENGLlin) 

■ 

■ 

0 




3 

10 

20 

0 

1 

1 




0 




1 

4 

4 

1 

1 





0 




6 

4 


0 

0 

0 




2 




115 

116 

178 

5 

6 

2 




1 


8 


1 

11 

31 

2 

3 

HI 


6 

1 

1 

1 


12 

17 

44 

1 

3 

Hi 

KIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York 

New Jersey 

PATlTlSyl A 

5 

1 

7 

7 

1 

9 

7 

1 

7 

■ 


14 

2 

42 

20 

169 

190 

58 

85 

355 

183 

85 

8 

2 

10 

25 

8 

11 

10 

4 

2 

EAST NOETH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

Tndlana 

5 

1 

2 

5 

3 

4 

■ 

H 

2 

3 

13 

4 

n 

8 

43 

12 

6 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

IlHnols 

MiAhifrAn % _ __ 

5 

12 

4 

4 

S 

1 

2 

3 

5 

129 

95 

32 

49 

77 

133 

8 

4 

8 

10 

2 

1 

WMflnnsin 

2 

3 

3 


8 

7 

42 

150 

280 

3 

1 

1 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

MfnriMntA 

14 

1 

1 

1 


1 

6 

13 

13 

2 

4 

0 

Iowa 

3 

1 


MM 


11 


28 

1 


1 

Missouri 

■ 0 

3 

2 

^mii 



18 

6 

8 



2 

North Dakota 

0 

0 

1 

■■■11 

mum 




4 



0 

South Daknta 

0 

2 

1 

mm 

mSBi 


1 

2 

2 



0 

Nebraska- 

TTansma 

3 

6 

7 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

11 

11 

3 

14 

8 

28 

1 

0 

■ 

0 

1 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware 

0 

n 


m 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland _ _ 

10 

HI 

1 


mum 

1 

9 

4 

27 

0 

5 

3 

1 

Distinct of Colombia. 

0 




BHB 



6 

6 

1 

3 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Garollna . 

5 

4 

7 

1 

3 

2 

7 

39 

15 

32 

45 

2 

7 

3 

3 

13 

4 

59 

36 

5 

21 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

2 

3 

1 

South Carolina 

Georgia. 

■Florida. _ 

24 

8 

1 

4 

■ 

4 

5 
3 

73 

1 

72 

54 

1 

87 

11 

3 

9 

0 

12 

16 

10 

63 

15 

7 
12 

10 

8 
19 

0 

2 

A 

3 

1 

5 

2 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CEI^AL 
Slentucky _ 

4 

3 



IS 

2 

A 

0 


2 

1 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

2 

16 

8 

1 

6 

1 

4 

6 

5 

4 

11 

4 

8 

13 


1 

5 

0 

3 

n 

Mississippi *— 

7 

3 






a 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

KOUNTAIN 
Montana _ , 

4 

3 

2 

45 

1 

0 

15 

4 

29 

1 


1 

14 

3 

1 

197 

14 

3 

6 

187 

4 

2 

10 

82 

1 

4 
11 

5 

88 

1 

1 

1 


1 

Tdahn 

1 

1 





36 

1 


n 

0 




1 




5 

8 



n 



4 

4 


B| 


14 

1 

11 

18 

5 

Oii 

11 

3 

m 




Now Mexico. . . 

4 

1 


2 




Arizona 

Utah* 

1 

A 

4 

0 



12 

23 

7 

25 

0 


■ 


■ 

Nevada— . 



0 










■ 

3 

1 



76 

41 

1 



1 

Oregon* . 


1 


3 

3 

25 

354 

17 

482 



■ 

Oa'lif'nmfft 


H 

10 

1 

7 

24 











Total 

1 247 

1 174 

j)KE 

591 

433 

436 

1,494 

1,730 

2,990 

111 

191 

54 

30 weeks 

I1EE!1 

be 

IB 


337,289 

167,969 

Ite 

587,804 

531,495 

5,881 


2,242 


* Now York Gity only. 


3 Period ended earlier than Saturday. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended July S8t 
1945i and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 o>nd 6~year median — Con. 


Division and State 


Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid and para- 
typhoid fever * 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

1940- 

44 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

1940- 

44 

July 

28, 

1945 

July 

29, 

1944 

July 

28, 

1945 

July 

29, 

1944 

dian 

1940- 

44 

July 

28, 

1945 

July 

29, 

1944 

uian 

1940- 

44 

July 

28, 

1945 

July, 

29, 

1944 

6 

0 

0 

9 

13 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13 

8 

1 

32 

38 

48 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

!! 

■ 3 

2 

5 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

72 

237 

10 

212 

SO 

73 

0 

0 

0 

5 

11 

10 

32 

3 

3 

15 

16 

16 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

16 

64 

5 

69 

52 

52 

0 

0 

0 

14 

4 

7 

14 

40 

7 

51 

66 

50 

0 

0 

0 

S 

8 

8 

2 

20 

8 

12 

18 

15 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

4 

3 

15 

6 

37 

31 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

8 

30 

7 

115 

33 

35 

3 

0 

0 

6 

1 

5 

0 

6 

1 

32 

87 

33 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

8 

2 

22 

30 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

4 

2 

0 

42 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

11 

12 

12 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1} 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

9 

8 

24 

14 

15 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

o' 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

17 

1 

22 

13 

9 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

5 

4 

0 

5 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

22 

39 

3 

19 

20 

13 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

8 

1 

5 

3 

24 

19 

12 

0 

0 

0 

3 

9 

5 

2 

57 

3 

13 

11 

11 

0 

2 

0 

3 

16 

7 

7 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

10 

4 

8 

4 

7 

10 

10 

oj 

0 

0 

10 

10 

16 

6 

3 

1 

3 

0 

3 

0 

o| 

1 

0 

IS 

3 

3 

3 

79 

11 

19 

11 

16 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

15 

29 

10 

10 

10 

6 

11 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

9 

9 

13 

6 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

9 

1 

1 

1 

6 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

9 

8 

8 

0 

0 

2 

2 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

11 

6 

11 

3 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

13 

12 

3 

4 

14 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

9 

40 

S 

8 

26 

23 

15 

0 

0 

0 

15 

27 

29 

1 

1 

1 

5 

9 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

G 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

12 

12 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

Q 

1 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

11 

2 

2 

3 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S 

I 1 

1 

17 

22 

8 

E 0 

0 

c 

1 4 

1 

1 

1 

12 

S 4 

^ 6 

10 

4 

0 

0 

c 

» 0 

1 

1 

21 

19 

t 13 

E 103 

94 

45 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 6 

6 

6 

_391 

74C 

1 303 

1 1,013 

819 

^ 706 

1 4 

4 

1 

166 

3^ 

E ^ 


1 3,06G 

1 1,526 

1132,165 

1145,3881 05,462 

1 259 

287 

' 602 

2,299 

2,747 

"'Tm 


mew SNOLAITD 


Maine..— — 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont- 

Massachusetts — 
Rhode Island — 
Connecticut 


MIDDLE ATLiiNTlC 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

east NOBTE CEITTBAL 

Ohio 

Indiana- 

Illinois 

Michigan* 

Wisconsin 

WEST KOBTE CBNTBAL 

Minnesota. 

Iowa...... 

MissourL 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware 

Maryland* ___ 

District of Columbia... 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

E^tucky 

Tennessee.. 

Alabama 

Mississippi * 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas 

Louisiana. 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


MOUNTAIN 

Montana 

Idaho. 

Wyoming ... 

CwscbAo 

New Mexico 

Arizona.. 

Utah* 

Nevada 

FAcme 

Washington—... 
Oregi 


Total.. 
80 weeks.— .. 


* Period ended earlier than Saturday. 

*InoIudmg paratyphoid fever reported separately, as follows: "N 
Maryland, 3; Georgia,!; Florida,!; Arkansas,?; Texas,!; Montana,!. 


Massachusetts,!; Ohio,!; Michigan, 4; 
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Telegraphic morbidity reporU from State health officers for the week ended J uly B8, 
194 s f and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 6~year median — Con. 


'Whooping cough 


Week ended Jnly 28, 1945 



> Period ended earlier than Saturday. 
< S-year median. 1940-44. 
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WEEKLY REPORTS PROM CITIES 

City reports for week ended July 21, 1945 

This table lists tbe reports ftom 86 cities of more than 10,000 population distributed throughout the United 
States, and represents a cross section of the current urban incidence of the diseases included in the table. 
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City reports for week ended July 21, 1943 — Continued 




ig 

Indoenza 


Is 

1 

3 

1 

i 


C ID 

Is 

t 


1 

1 

4«9 

■a 

s 

p 

p 

Cases 

Deaths 

Measles cases 

Meningitis, n 
ingocooc 
cases 

»o 

a 

1 

1 

s 

>* 

s 

o 

■q 

P4 

0 

1 

"S 

1 

OQ 

Smallpox case 

So 

III 

8 

■1^ 

s 

A 

WEST NORTH CENTBAIr- 

continaed 










■ 

1 

V 

North Dakota: 

Farm 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

H 

■ 

■1 

Nebraska: 

OnTtaba 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

■ 

m 

0 

Kacsasr 

Topeka - 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

■ 

H 

2 

Witthita 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

11 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 











Delaware: 

Wilmington-. 

0 

0 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


Maryland: ' 

BaltlTunrf^ - - - - 

0 

0 


0 

2 

1 

6 

1 

4 

0 

0 

72 

finTTihArlftTid 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

HI 

0 

Fre^lArlftlr 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Hi 


District of Colombia: 

Washlnffton 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

4 

9 

4 

0 

0 

10 

Virgdriia: 

XynchboxH. ........ — 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

M 

■ 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

RoanolTA _ _ 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


HI 

West Virginia: 

WhflAlfTl»_ 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

North Carolina: 

^ RaTAiffh 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Wflmingtoii 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Winston-Salem. 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

South Carolina: 

ChftrlflstaTi - 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■1 

1 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

0 

! 0 


0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

■Rrnnawiok- . . 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 













Tennessee: 

Memphis 

0 

0 


0 

3 

0 

2 ^ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Nashville 

0 

0 


0 I 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

0 

0 


0 i 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

m 

m 

4 

Mehile 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

HI 


0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 











■ 


Arkansas: 

TJttlft Rnflt 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

■ 

■ 

m 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

4 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

3 

2 

ShrAvepnrt 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 

DflUflS _ - 

0 

j 

0 


0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

3 

m 

■ 

10 

n«1vA4tnTi . 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Bi 

Bi 

2 

Houston 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

1 

HI 

BI 

1 

SMtAjitetiio_ - 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

1 

HI 

1 


KOUNTAIN 












Montana: 

Billings. ... ^ 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

n 

m 

■ 

Greet Palls _ _ ^ 

0 

0 


0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Ha 

HI 

HI 

Helene 

0 

0 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

hI 

BI 


Miasonla 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

HI 

Bi 

0 

Colorado: 

Denver _ 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

6 

1 

4 

■ 

m 

25 

2 

Pneblo 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Hi 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

0 

0 


0 

25 

0 

1 

1 

1 

H 

0 

4 
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City reports for week ended July 21 ^ 1945 — Continued 



Dyseraery, am£6{c.--Cases: Nashville, 1; San Antonio, 1; Los Angeles, 3. 

Dysentery t badUary.— Cases: Providence, 1; New York, 1; Cleveland, 6; Detroit, l; St, Louis, 3; Charles- 
ton. S. C., 12; Los Angeles. 3. 

I^senteryf unspecifled.^Cases: Newark, 1; Baltimore, 1. 

Leprosy —Cases: San Francisco, 1. 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever. —Cases: New York, 1; Philadelphia, 1; Wichita, 1; Washington, 1; Eich- 
mond, 1. 

Typhus fever, endemic.— Cases: Wilmington, N. 0., 1; Mobile, 1; New Orleans, 3; Shreveport, 1; Dallas, 
1; Houston, 4; Sao Antonio, 4. 


Rates {annual basis) per lOOfiOO population, by geographic groups, for the 86 cities 
in the preceding table {estimated population, 1946, $4fl54,900) 




































FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces — CommuniccMe diseases — Week ended July 7, 194S . — 
During the week ended July 7, 1945, cases of certain communicable 
diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of Canada 
as follows: 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 


New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Que- 

bec 

On- 

tario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Al- 

berta 

British 

Colum- 

bia 

Total 

Chickenpoz... 


8 


32 

203 

45 

23 

133 

64 

508 

Diphtheria 


6 

4 

18 

5 


3 


36 

iDysentery, bacillary 




14 





14 

Oftrmftn mABslM 


2 


6 

45 

2 

5 

39 

8 

107 

InfliiftTiKa 


7 



27 



5 

39 

Measles 


1 


90 

120 

13 

17 

90 

85 

416 

Meningitis, meningococ** 

«119 . _ . _ , _ _ . 



1 

1 

1 

3 

Mumps. 


1 


"’’ii’ 

49 

23 

13 

47 

8 

182 

PftlirtmyAlitfs 




2 

2 



1 

1 

6 

Scarlet fever. 

2 

4 

11 

80 

36 

12 

4 

10 

8 

117 

Tuberculosis (all forms) .. 

1 

7 ; 

216 

21 

11 

1 

17 

40 

814 

Typhoid ana paraty- 1 
pnnid fexrflr 



1 

0 

2 

1 

13 

Venereal diseases: 

Gonorrhea 

1 

15 

10 

141 

114 

46 

32 

29 

47 

435 

Syphilis 

11 

4 

114 

65 

11 

4 

2 

23 

234 

OtOAr forms 

1 


1 




2 

Whooping cough 


9 

73 

36 

4 

1 

17 

1 

141 










CHINA 

Notifiahle diseases — March 1945. — ^During the month of March 
1945, certain notifiable diseases were reported in China as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

816 

92 

Scarlet fever 

66 

10 

Chnlera. ... . 

7 

2 

Smallpox 

468 

45 

Diphtherfa^ 

66 

12 

Typhoid fever.. 

511 

44 

Dysentei^ 

871 

18 

Typhus fever 

477 

40 

Relapsing fever. 

973 

20 





CUBA 

Habana — Communicable diseases — 4 weeks ended June SS, 1945 . — 
During the 4 weeks ended June 23, 1945, certain communicable 
diseases were reported in Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Chickenpox 

5 



10 


Diphtheria _ _ _ 

16 



33 

3 








( 970 ) 
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Angnst 17, 1046 


Provinces — Notifiable diseases — Jf. weeks ended June 16, 1945 . — 
During the 4 we^ ended June 16, 1945, cases of certain notifiable 
diseases were reported in the Provinces of Cuba as follows; 



FINLAND 

Notifiable diseases — May 1945. — ^During the month of May 1945, 
cases of certain notifiable diseases were reported in Finland as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Oases 

Cftrehrosnlnal menlziffltis _ 

33 

MmnTis 

586 


579 


311 

Cfmiunctivitis 

13 


2,560 




34 


15 


31 


2,267 


271 

Gonorrhea _ _____ 

i;887 


3,066 


'666 

1 1 1 Mil 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

300 


749 


373 


27 

1 Tvbhoid fever- _ 

50 


148 


35 


178 

Whooping eongh 

2,876 





JAMAICA 

Kingston — Influenza. — Information dated June 23, 1945, stated that 
a mild form of infiuenza was reported in Kingston, Jamaica. It was 
stated that since June 1, 1945, about 60 or 70 percent of the population 
of Kingston were sufieriag from an attack of infiuenza. Due to the 
epidemic the Jamaica Base Command declared Kingston “ofi limits” 
to all military personnel except those on official business. 
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REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Note. — Except in cases of unusual incidence, only those places are Included which had not previously 
reported any of the above-mentioned diseases, except yellow fever, during the current year. All reports of 
yellow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published in the Public 
Health Repoets for the last Friday in each month. 

Plague 

British East Africa — Kenya — Nyeri District. — ^During the week 
ended July 21, 1945, 13 cases of plague with 5 deaths were reported in 
Nyeri District, Kenya, British East Africa. 

Egypt. — ^For the week ended June 23, 1945, 13 cases of plague were 
reported in Egypt. For the period July 12-18, 1945, 3 cases of 
plague with 2 deaths were reported in Port Said, Egypt, and for the 
week ended May 26, 1945, 5 cases of plague were reported in Ismailiya, 
Egypt. 

Morocco (French). — For the period July 1-10, 1945, 38 oases of 
plague were reported in French Morocco. On July 23, 1945, 1 case of 
suspected plague was reported in Casablanca, French Morocco. 

Smallpox 

Morocco (French). — ^For the period July 1-10, 1945, 287 cases of 
smallpox, induding 275 cases in the region of Fez, were reported in 
French Morocco. 

Union of South Africa. — ^For the period June 1 to July 2, 1945, 26 
cases of smallpox were reported in Johaimesburg. In Alexandria, 
since the beginning of the outbreak up to June 11, 1945, 69 cases of 
smallpox were reported. The cases reported are said to be of the 
virulent type. Vaccination is being carried on. 

TyphuslFever 

Algeria. — Typhus fever has been reported in Algeria as follows: 
June 11-20, 1945, 26 cases, including 7 cases reported in Algiers; June 
21-30, 1945, 16 cases including 13 cases in Algiers. 

Bulgaria. — ^For the period May 1-27, 1945, 159 cases of typhus 
fever were reported in Bulgaria. 

Egypt. — For the week ended June 23, 1945, 339 cases of typhus fever 
with 62 deaths were reported in Eg 3 ^t. 

Morocco (French). — ^For the period July 1-10, 1945, 136 cases of 
typhus fever were reported in French Morocco, including 6 cases in 
Casablanca, 2 cases in Fez, 15 cases in Marrakesh, 3 cases in Meknes, 
and 1 case in Eabat. 

Sweden. — ^For the month of May 1945, 192 cases of typhus fever, 
including 81 cases in Mahno, were reported in Sweden. 


X 
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BIRTH STATISTICS AS AN INDEX OF INTERDEPENDENCE OF 
COUNTIES WITH REGARD TO MEDICAL SERVICES ^ 

By Antonio Ciocco, Principal Statistician, and Masion E. Altbndbkfbb, 
Assistant Statistician, United States Public Health Service 

INTRODUCTION 

Data are presented in this paper to illustrate how birth statistics 
may he employed to describe quantitatively the pattern of the 
dependence of some counties upon the medical facilities of other 
counties. It is well known that city, county, or even State lines do 
not constitute barriers to the movement of persons seeking medical 
care. As a result, it becomes difiBcult to measure accurately the 
medical resources of a specified locality, and the ratios of physicians, 
hospital beds, nurses, or other facilities relative to the number of 
persons in the population often become meaningless. One may find 
that, relative to population size, a locality has many physicians, 
hospital beds, or other facilities; and yet these resources are barely 
sufficient because they serve also the populations of adjoining places. 
Conversely, one may find that in a community with relatively few 
medical resources the demands of the population for medical care are 
satisfied because use is made of the facilities of nearby places. 

To obtain a correct picture of the medical resources available to a 
community, certain adjustments must be made in the statistics of 
both the population and the medical facilities of the community. If 
the facilities of a community are utilized by persons in surroundii^ 
places, the population and facilities of these localities should be. 
grouped with those of the original community before ratios of facili- 
ties to population are computed. In essence this means that, for 
the purposes of comparative analysis, political boundanes should be 
disregarded and localities regrouped into “medical trade” areas ( 1 ). 

For these operations knowledge is required , about the pattern of 
the supply and demand for medical care. ' This knowledge should be 
based on quantitative information about the number of persons who 
receive medical care in an area and the number who go outside the 
area for medical care'. 

<rrom the Dldsloii of PqUIo Httlth Methods. 

( 978 ) 
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Data of kind are not generally available and can be obtained 
only through special surveys. For example, from questionnaires sent 
to all physicians and to all general hospitals in Washington, D. C., 
in 1942, it was found that 15 percent of the patients seen by physicians 
of that city were residents of surroimding counties of Maryland and 
Virginia, and 25 percent of the general hospital admissions also came 
from these counties (;?). It was thus possible to estimate that the 
population served by the physicians of Washington was 975,000 per- 
sons and not the city’s population of 820,000. The use of this type 
of survey to determine quantitatively the intercommunity movement 
of patients is costly and time-consuming. It becomes impractical 
when the maintenance of current records for the study of trends and 
changes in the interconamunity movement is desired. 

While there are no Nation-wide data on the intercommunity 
movement of persons seeking aU kinds of medical care, birth and 
death statistics are available. Birth and death certificates include 
the usual place of residence of the individuals as well as the place of 
occurrence of the event. From analysis of these certificates one can 
derive information on the number of persons in a community who go 
to another locality to have babies or to receive care for a serious ill- 
ness, and also the changes which take place from year to year in 
such movements. 

The main objective of the* intercommunity movement relative. to 
births and deaths is to take advantage of medical facilities, such as 
hospitals and specialists, lacking in the place of residence but available 
elsewhere. It is reasonable to assume then that the size and direction 
of the movement will furnish an index of the degree of dependence of 
one locality upon the medical facilities of another. The determina- 
tion of this index and of some of the variables associated with it forms 
the substance of this paper. 

MATERIAL AND METHOD 

, Data on the frequency with which births and deaths of residents 
of a stated locality occur in the place of residence or elsewhere were 
published by the Bureau of the Census for the years 1937 to 1939 by 
State, county, and city (S). These data do not indicate the place 
where the births or deaths actually took place outside of the place of 
residence. They do not provide, therefore, information on the 
direction of the movement of persons obtaining medical care outside 
of their own county. Howeveri from these published figures it can be 
learned that there is a high correlation between the proportions of 
births and deaths occurring outside the county of residence. For 
example, in 1939 the corr^tion between the percentage of births 
occurring outside the resident county and the corresponding percent- 
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age of deaths is measiired by a correlation coefficient r=0.79±0.08 
for the counties of Maryland and r=0.54±0.08 for the counties of 
Ohio. Because there is high correlation it would seem that one or 
the other of the two kinds of data could be used. Because there are 
more births than deaths it was decided to limit this study to an analysis 
of birth statistics. 

To obtain information on the specific place where the births to 
residents took place, when they occurred outside the county of resi- 
dence, special tabulations were requested from the Bureau of the 
Census. It was decided to limit the study to 1942, the most recent 
year for which the Bureau of the Census had the required information 
available for analysis. Because of the limitations of time and per- 
sonnel only 8 States were used; Georgia, Kansas, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, and Virginia. These States 
mdude at least 1 from each of the 4 principal geographic areas 
of the coimtry. According to the 1940 Census, they include 19 
percent of the total population, 20 percent of the urban population, 
18 percent of the white population, and 13 percent of the land area 
of the country. They also accounted for 19 percent of the effective 
buying]_m(iome * of the country in 1942. Eighteen percent of the non- 
Federal general hospital beds were situated in these States in 1943. 
Their average birth rate in 1942 was 21.6 per 1,000 persons as com- 
pared with 21.3 for the coimtry as a whole. It is evident then that 
except for density of population these 8 States together are fairly 
representative of the 48 States. 

In the above States there were recorded for 1942, 533,363 births to 
residents, of which 60,695 occurred outside the county of residence. 
As expected, the hospitalization rate for births occurring outside the 
county of residence was high, 94 percent. In these same States the 
percentage of all births hospitalized equalled only 68 percent. 

Two ratios are used in this paper to describe the pattern of the 
movement of persons from one county to another with reference to 
confinement. The first will be called the in-residence birth ratio and 
abbreviated as the I. R. ratio. The I. R. ratio for a county is ob- 
tained by dividing the number of births to residents which occurred 
within the county by the total births occurring to residents. The 
second ratio will be called the specific out-residence birth ratio and 
abbreviated as the O. R. ratio. Each 0. R. ratio for a county is 
obtained by dividing the number of births to residents which occurred 
in a specific outside county by the total births occurring to residents. 

The I. R. and the 0. R. ratios are both expressed as the number 
of such births per 100 readent births. The sum of the specific 0. R. 
ratios based on the reddent births of a county is the complement of the 


* Effective baying income is defined by Sales Management as income from an sooroes plus anestimated 
nonmoney income of fanners and smaU-town residents (4). 
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I. R. ratio of ttat county. For example, the I. R. ratio for Carroll 
County, Md., is 53. The specific O. R. ratios for Carroll are: to 
Baltimore City 18, to Frederick County 6, to York County, Pa., 16, 
and to other places 5. The sum of these specific 0. R. ratios is 47, 
the complement of the I. R. ratio. 

DISTRIBUTION OP COUNTIES BY I. R. RATIOS 

In table 1 is shown the proportion of counties having stated I. R. 
ratios in the 8 States studied. When all the States are taken together 
it appears that 30 percent of the 621 counties had an I, R. ratio of 95 
or higher. That is, in only 30 percent of the counties did 95 percent 
or more of the births to residents take place within the county of 
residence. . These findings indicate how extensive is the movement 
across coimty boundaries for purposes of obtaining care for child- 
birth. In the remaining 70 percent of the counties 5 percent or more 
of the births to residents occurred outside the county of residence, 
and in 31 percent of the counties over 15 percent of the births took 
place outside the county of residence. 


Table 1. — Distribution of counties in eight States by in-residence birth (I. R.) ratio 


I. R. ratio 

j 

Total 

8 States 

State 

Georgia 

Kansas 

Mary- 

land 

Massa- 

chusetts 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Tennes- 

see 

Vir- 

ginia 

Number of counties i 


159 

105 

24 

14 




100 



Percent distribution 

Total 

100. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

* 100 

100 

1 

100 

100 

95 or higher 

30 

46 

16 

25 

21 

18 

17 

38 

25 

86-94 

39 i 

40 

20 

17 

43 

39 

41 

60 

40 

75-84 

14 

11 

23 

25 

15 

22 

11 

2 

16 

60-74 

12 

3 

26 

21 

21 

18 

17 

0 

14 

less than 50 

5 

0 

15 

12 

0 

3 

14 

0 

5 


1 The independent city of Baltimore is counted as a separate county. The 24 independent cities of Vir- 
ginia have been combined with the counties in which they are located. 


There is considerable variation among the eight States with regard 
to the value of the I. R, ratio in the constituent counties. The 
counties of Georgia and Tennessee, for example, have comparatively 
high I. R. ratios, and the variation is small. On the other hand, there 
is wide variation in the I. R. ratios of the counties of Kansas and 
many of the ratios are comparatively low. On the whole, the data 
would appear to indicate marked intercounty movement of patients 
in the latter State and comparatively little movement in the former 
two States. 

Among the factors associated with the variation of the I. R. ratios 
of counties there are two which wiU be examined: the medical facil- 
ities of the counties, as measured by the number of general hospital 
beds relative to population (5), and their economic level as measured 
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by the annual per capita effective buying income (^). The mean 
I. R. ratio of the coimties is found to increase from 80.3 for counties 
with no general hospital beds to 92.9 for counties with 3 or more 
hospital beds per 1,000 persons. Thus, the greater the hospital 
facilities the larger is the percentage of persons who stay in their 
counties of residence to have babies. 

The relationship of the I. R. ratio to economic level as measured 
by per capita income brings out another aspect of the phenomenon. 



Fiqueb 1.— Average in-residence birth (I. R.) ratios of counties in 8 States grouped by per capita effective 
bu 3 dng income and general haspital beds per 1,000 persons, 1942. 

For counties with low income, under $300 per capita, the mean I. R. 
ratio equals 88.9. * It decreases to 84.1 for counties with $300 to $499 
income, and to 76.0 for the $500 to $699 group. Then it begins to 
increase consistently and reaches 90.4 for the group of coxmties with 
an average per capita income of $900 or more. Therefore, higher 
I. R. ratios are foimd in the wealthiest and the poorest counties, 

A more illuminating picture of the relationship of the I. R. ratio 
to the economic level and the medical facihties of the counties is 
shown in figure 1 where all three variables have been diagrammed. 
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Figure 1 illustrates that, for each income level, the 1. R. ratio increases 
rather regularly with increase in the number of general hospital beds 
per 1,000 persons. However, the rate of increase in the I. R. ratio 
for the counties in the lowest income group is very small. 

The results presented in figure 1 show that only for the group of 
counties with no general hospitals is there consistent increase in I. R. 
ratios as the income level decreases. On the basis of these findings 
one can generalize that a low I. R. ratio is associated with a com- 
paratively high income and no medical facilities; a high I, R. ratio, 
on the other hand, may be found in counties that have medical fa- 
cilities and also in counties where the income level of the population 
is low. In other words, people stay in their own county to have 
babies either when they are too poor to go elsewhere or when there 
are hospital facilities available; they go outside their counties when 
the income level is high and there are few hospital facilities in the 
county. 

DIRECTION AND DISTANCE OP INTERCOUNTY MOVEMENTS 

The I. R. ratio or its complement, the sum of the specific 0. R. 
ratios, is a measure of the amount of out-movement of patients, but 
in order to measure the direction of the movement the specific 0. R. 
ratios will have to be examined. Of the 439 counties that have an 
I. R. ratio of less than 95, 296 have at least one specific 0. R. ratio of 
5 or more. That is, in 67 percent of the counties which show sub- 
stantial out-movement, at least 5 percent of the resident births occur 
in one or more specific counties. In the retnaining 143 counties the 
out-movement is diffused, and less than 6 percent of the resident 
births occur in a particular outside coimty. 

The movement from the 296 counties with specific 0. R. ratios of 
5 or more is frequently in the direction of more than one county. 
These 296 counties accounted for 376 specific O. R. ratios. This 
finding emphasizes again how extensive is the interdependence of coun- 
ties with respect to medical services and the importance of arriving at 
a dear notion of its magnitude. This interdependence is not limited 
by State lines. Of the 376 specific 0. R. ratios, 122 are from counties 
bordering on other States. Thirty-eight of these movements (31 per- 
cent) are across State lines. In addition, 5 inter-State movements 
originated in coxmties which do not border on other States. 

Adequate data to measure the distances involved in the inter- 
coupty movements are not available since the specific place of resi- 
dence was indicated very infrequently. This is imderstandable be- 
cause in general a movement is from the rural portions of a county. 
An estimate of the variations in the amount of travel taking place in 
these movements may be obtained by measuring the distances from 
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the place of occurrence to either the nearest or farthest border of the 
county of residence. The former will give the minimum and the 
latter the maximum distance involved. The true distance lies some- 
where between the two and probably closer to the miuiTwiTin value than 
to the maximum. Therefore, in this study, an index of the distance in- 
volved in the movement was determined by the distance between the 
place of occurrence and the nearest border of the county of residence. 
When more than one community in a county was designated as the 
place of occurrence the distance was measured from the one nearest 
the proximate border of the county of residence. 


Table 2 . — Distribution of intercounty movements by distance from ylace of occurrence 

io county of residence 






Distance in miles 




Total 

Under 

7.6 

7.6- 

12.4 

12.6- 

17.4 

17.6- 

22.4 




Number of intercounty movements. 

309 

90 

89 

60 

26 

18 

5 

21 

Percent distribution 

100 

29 

29 

19 

8 

6 

2 

7 


Table 2 shows the distribution of these estimates for the 309 inter- 
county movements for which the exact place of occurrence was known. 
It will be seen that there is considerable variation in the estimated 
distances. Thus, in 29 percent of the movements the minimum dis- 
tance involved was 7.4 miles or less, but in 7 percent it was greater 
than 32.5 miles. For 15 percent of the movements the minimum dis- 
tance travelled amounted to 22.5 miles or more. The distances for the 
individual States are not shown in the table but appear to vary from 
State to State depending upon size of counties and density of popula- 
tion. For example, in Oregon, for approximately half of the move- 
ments the distance involved was 22.5 miles or mord, while in Massa- 
chusetts the estimated distance in any movement did not exceed 7.5 
miles. 

DETEBMINATION OP CENTEHS OP MEDICAL SEEVIOE 

There are two purposes in studying the intercounfcy movement of 
patients. The first is to obtain a measure of the interdependence of 
counties with regard to medical services. The second is to identify 
the counties which are centers Jfor dispensing medical services and the 
cotmties which arp dependent upon these centers. With regard to 
births the I. R. and specific 0. R. ratios serve both as a measure of 
interdependence and as a means of identification of centers. The 
map shown in figure 2 illustrates this for the counties of Maryland. 


6S6700— 45 2 
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Figure 2.— Counties of Maryland showing percent of births to rMidents occurring within the resident county (I. R. ratio) and the direction and magnitude of the move- 
ment to other counties (O. B. ratio). 
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The data shoTm in figure 2 indicate that, so far as the other counties 
of the State are concerned, Dorchester, St. Marys, and Washington 
exhibit little in- or out-movement. Allegany, Frederick, Talbot, and 
Wicomico counties and Baltimore City show only in-movement. 
Harford and Montgomery show bothin- and out-movement. Although 
Calvert and Kent counties have I. R. ratios of less than 95, they do 
not have any specific 0. R. ratios of 5 or more. The remaining 12 
counties have I. R. ratios of less than 95 and show only out-movement. 

In terms of interdependence of counties, the four coumties and 
Baltimore City which show only in-movement are localities on which 
other counties depend in varying degree for their medical care. These 
localities may be considered as “centers.” Baltimore City is a center 
on which depend Ann Arundel, Baltimore, part of Carroll, Harford, 
and Howard counties. Allegany is a center for Garrett, Frederick 
for. part of Carroll, Talbot for Queen Annes and Carofine, Wicomico 
for Somerset and Worcester. Although Washington, D. C., is not 
being discussed here it should be noted that it is a center for three 
Maryland counties; Montgomery, Prince Georges, and Charles. 

The counties which show only out-movement may be regarded as 
“dependent.” The residents of a dependent coimty sometimes 
utilize the medical facilities of more than one center. For example, 
Carroll County sends patients to Pennsylvania as well as to Baltimore 
.City and Frederick County. 

The coxmties which have I. R. ratios of 95 or more and show no 
in-movement are here called “independent.” So far as these data 
show, the independent coimties are neither dependent upon another 
county nor serve as a source of medical care for other counties. It 
will be noted, recalling figure 1, that an independent county may 
have sufficient resources of its own, or have few resources and a 
population which ^oes not go beyond the county borders for medical 
care. The three counties mentioned illustrate both situations. • 

Two counties, Calvert and Kent, haveT. R. ratios of less than 95 
and yet the out-movement of patients does not seem to be directed 
toward any one county. We shall call these “nonspecific dependent” 
counties. 

Harford and Montgomery counties depend upon other coimties 
for a good proportion of the medical care relative to births, but at 
the same time they extend medical care to other counties to some 
d^ee. These counties which show both in- and out-movement 
will be differentiated from other dependent counties by the term 
“partially dependent.” 

From the findings illustrated in figure 2 a number of pertinent 
considerations are in order. In the first place, it is seen again that 
the interdependence of counties is not limited by State lines. Secondly, 
even within cormties part of the population may go toward one 
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center and part toward another. Furthermore, in counties whose 
medical resources serve other counties one finds that the resident 
population sometimes seeks medical care elsewhere. If in delineating 
areas dependent upon a center it is necessary to retain county lines 
it is well to recognize the possibility of error introduced. It is obvious, 
however, that such an error is unimportant in comparison to the more 
realistic evaluation of the medical resources available to the popu- 
lation which results from delineation of areas according to the above 
determination of the centers and their dependent counties. 

Among the 6.21 counties of the 8 States studied there are 114 (18 
percent) that can be classified as centers according to the above 
definition, and 101 (16 percent) that can be classified as independent. 
That leaves 406, or about two-thirds of the counties of this sample, 
that are dependent to some degree or manner on other counties. 
There is considerable variation from State to State in the proportion 
of comities which are centers, independents, or dependents. In 
Tennessee and Virginia only 14 percent of the counties are centers 
while in Kansas 24 percent fall into this category. Independent 
counties account for only 3 percent of the counties in Kansas and Ohio 
and for 31 percent of the counties in Georgia. The proportion of 
counties which are dependent upon other counties for medical services 
to some degree or manner varies from 53 percent in Georgia to 75 
percent in Oregon. 

It is expected that the dependency status of a county is related to 
the economic level of the county and the amount of its medical facili- 
ties. This is borne out by the data presented in tables 3 and 4. The 
centers are wealthier than the other counties and contain more 
facilities. Amost half the independent counties are in the lowest 
income group. Two-fifths of them have no general hospitals. These 
two facts point to a means of identifying counties the populations of 
which neither possess adequate medical facilities nor have the means 
to seek them elsewhere. 


Table 3. — Distribution of different types of counties by per capita effective buying 

income 


Per capita effective buying income 

Type of county 

Centers 

Independ- 

ent 

Depend- 

ent 

Non- 

specific 

dependent 

Partially 

dependent 

Number of counties 

114 

101 

1254 

110 

41 


Percent distribution 

Total 

100 



100 

100 

Less tban $300. 

11 

49 

36 

39 

0 

$300-«9B 

14 

84 

26 

27 

22 



10 

4 

26 

13 

39 

$700*4809.--. 

28 

10 


10 

34 

azul over. 

33 

3 

2 

. 11 

5 


> Baltimoro County izux>ine data not available. 
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Table 4. — Distribution of different types of counties by number of general hospital 

beds per 1,000 persons 


General hospital beds per 1,000 persons 

Type of county 

Centers 

Independ- 

ent 

Dependent 

Nonspecific 

dependent 

Partially 

dependent 

Number of counties - 

114 

101 

255 

110 

41 


Percent distribution 

Total 1 

100 

100 

100 

- 100 

100 

None 

4 

41 

77 

55 

15 

0.1-1.9 - 

14 

26 

17 

19 

84 

2.0-2.9 

27 

17 

4 

13 

81 

3.0 or more 

55 

16 

2 

13 

20 


Another characteristic of the data presented in tables 3 and 4 is 
the variability of each type of county in terms of per capita income 
and hospital beds. Not all the centers are wealthy and have more 
resources than all of the other kinds of counties. Being a center or 
any other type county is related to the facilities available in surroxmd- 
ing coxmties. A county with 1 hospital bed per 1,000 surrounded by 
counties that have none will probably be a center. A county with 
3 beds per 1,000 may be dependent on an adiomtng county if the 
latter possesses 6 beds per 1,000. 

There are some centers shown in table 4 as having no general 
hospital beds. Several factors, including the presence of unregistered 
or Federal hospitals,® explain this movement of people seeking medical 
facilities into counties which apparently have no general hospitals. 

MEDICAL SERVICE AND TRADE CENTERS 

In view of the economic characteristics of the medical service centers 
described above it seems worth while to inquire in what manner they 
coincide with commercial trade centers. For this purpose use has 
been made of the counties containing the marketing and business 
centers identified on the Band-McNally Trading Area Map of the 
United States. 

The relationship between the two types of centers is shown in table 6, 
from which it appears that aU of the 14 “major trade centers” are also 
medical service centers. Of the 55 “basic trade centers,” 39 are also 
medical service centers, and 5 are independent. Thus only 20 percent 
of the basic trade centers are not medical’service centers or independ- 
ent counties. On the other hand, 61 of the 114 counties defined here 
as centers, and 96 of 101 independent counties are included among 

> In Georgia, 567 births to residents of Masc(^ County were hospitalized in Cbattahoochw Cqonty. 
Although this county has no registered non-Federal general hospital it has a lar^ station ho^itsl at 
Fort Benning. 
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‘'other*’ counties. This latter group of counties is the Eand-McNally 
equivalent of dependent counties as defined in this paper. 


Table 5. — Comparison of Rand-McNaUy trade centers and centers of medical 
service relative to births 


Band-McNally olasslftcation 

Type of county (relative to births) 

Total 

Centers 

Independ- 

ent 

Dependent 

other 


Number of pounties 

Major trade centers 

14 

14 

0 

0 

0 

Basic trade centers 

55 

39 

5 

2 

9 

Other counties _• 

552 

61 

96 


142 


Percent distribution 

Major trade centers 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0 

Basic trade centers J 

100 

71 

9 

4 

16 

other counties 

100 

11 

17 

46 

26 


From these findings it appears that there is association between 
trade centers and medical service centers. However, this correla- 
tion is not exact. In seeking medical care a population follows estab- 
lished commercial trade routes but areas around a trade center are 
much more extensive than those aroimd a medical service center. 
This inference is supported by computing the number of coimties 
dependent upon medical service centers and upon trade centers. 
The 14 major trade centers have 458 dependent counties, or an aver- 
age of 32.7 dependent counties per center. These same 14 counties 
as medical service centers have an average of 4.8 dependent counties 
each. Similarly, the 39 basic centers have 217 dependent counties 
or an average of 5.6 counties each. These same 39 counties have an 
average of 2.5 dependent medical service counties. Thus, the trade 
area concept may be used to determine broadly the areas of medical 
service, but the use of the I. R. and O. R. ratios allows a finer deter- 
mination of the pattern of intercounty movement of persons seeking 
medical care with reference to births. 

SUMMABT 

Data on the place of occurrence of births have been used as indices 
(a) to measure the amount and direction of the movement of persons 
across county lines for purposes of obtaining medical care for child- 
birth, and (b) for identifying counties which are centers of such 
medical services and those which are dependent upon these centers. 
Statistics of births which occurred in 1942 to residents of eight States 
tl^t together are fairly representative of the whole country have been 
analyzed. 
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From this analysis the main findings are: 

1. The average income of the population and the relative number of 
general hospital beds are closely associated with the intercounty 
movement of population relative to births. There is very little move- 
ment either when the income and amountofhospital facilities are bi g^ or 
when they are both low. With few or no hospital facilities the move- 
ment increases markedly with increase in the average income of the 
population. 

2. Over one-half of the intercounty movements involve a Tuiniminn 
distance of 12.4 miles or less. These movements appear to follow 
established trade routes but within smaller areas. 

3. About 18 percent of the counties are centers of medical services 
for 66 percent of the counties. There remain 16 percent of the 
counties which are neither centers nor dependent counties. Of these 
approximately one-half belong to the lowest income group and have 
few or no hospital facilities. 
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SECOND REPORT ON THE CONTROL OF ANOPHELES 
QVADRIMACULATUS SAY IN THE WATER-CHESTNUT 
AREAS OF THE POTOMAC RIVER, 1944 ^ 


By Milton M. Pricn, Passed Assistani Engineer (B), and F. Eabli: Ltiun, 

Passed Assistant Sanitarian (B), United Stales Public Health Service 

During 1943 the Office of Malaria Control in War Areas of the 
United States Public Health Service, in cooperation with the health 
departments of Maryland, Viiginia, and the District of Columbia, 
successfully controlled Anopheles quadrimacidat'us Say in the vicinity 
of six military establishments along the Potomac River by airplane 
dusting the adjacent mosquito breedii^ areas (1). Similar control 

I From the Office of Malaria Control in War Areas, States Edations Division. The authors wish to 
acknowledge the advice and assistance of Senior Sanitary Engineer (E) John M. Henderson, Senior Ento* 
mologist (R) George H. Bradley, and Passed Assistant Sanitarian (E) Herbert Knutson, U. S. Public 
Health Service. Acknowledgment is also made for the fullest cooperation received at all times from post 
commanders, and from medico and sanitary officers of the Army, Navy, and XT. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice District 2, and health department officials of Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Columbia. The 
authors wish to express special appreciation to Lt. Col. Owen Eo^ , operations officer, at Turner Field, 
Marine Corps Air Station, Quantico, Va., for numerous^oourtesies extended. 
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measures were imdertaken durii^ 1944. However, the amount of 
airplane dustii^ necessary in 1944 was greatly reduced as a result of 
the water-chestnut cutting program of the United States Engineer 
Department, funds for which were furnished, in part, by the Office of 
^!l alaria Control in War Areas. This cutting program was begun by 
the United States Engineers in 1940 and has clearly demonstrated that 
water chestnut can be eliminated from the Potomac River by cutting 
the plants sufficiently early in the year to prevent reseeding for 
growth the following year. 

A number of the military persoimel stationed at Fort BelvoLr and 
the Quantico Marine Barracks in 1944 had returned to the United 
States from h^hly malarious theaters of war, and since some were 
carriers of malaria the possibilities of transmission were greater 
during 1944 than in 1943. Recognition of this increased potential 
hazard was evident in the expressed concern of the authorities at both 
military posts and by the high priority given the dusting program on 
their schedules. 

The operational aspects of the 1944 program were under the direc- 
tion of the senior author while the entomological phases were under 
the direction of the junior author. 


OPEBATIONS 


In general, the opOTational procedures for airplane dusting of the 
water chestnut in 1944 were similar to those followed in 1943 (1). 
On May 22 the United States Engineers b^an extensive cutting of 
the water chestnut, using 12 Hockney-type underwater cutters and 
3 weed-saw cutters. This equipment was supplemented by 5 other 
Hockney-type cutters, 3 of which were used by the Naval Powder 
Factory at Indian Head, Md., and 2 by the Army at Fort Belvoir, 
Va. This total of 20 cutters was twice the number used in 1943. 

At the start of airplane dusting operations in 1944, 620 acres of 
water chestnut were treated as compared with 3,769 acres in 1943, a 
reduction of approximately 85 percent. This reduction was due to 
cutting (fig. 1) which eliminated the need for dusting at all posts cov- 
ered during 1943 with the exception of Fort Belvoir. and the Quantico 
Marine Barracks, Va. The maximum acreage of water chestnut and 
swamps dusted was as follows: 


Port Belvoir; 

Pohick Bay 

Aceotint Bay 

Quantico Marine Barracks; 

. Quantico Creek ... 

Chopawamsic Island.. 
Ckopawam^c Creek. . . 


Acres 

Chestnut Stoamp 

- 125 


70 


465 

30 45 

. 255 


620 370 
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The planes used for the work by a commercial dusting company 
in 1944 were Piper Cruiser monoplanes. In these pianos the plywood 
hopper, having a capacity of about 400 pounds of dust, was located 
beWd the pilot. The mechanical aitangements for distribution of 
the dust were essentially the same as on the Stearman biplanes used 
in 1943 (1). Turner Field at the Marino Corps Air Station, Quantico, 
Va., again was used as a base for dusting operations. 

The efficiency of the season’s operations was greatly increased by 
the fact that during the previous winter months a large quantity of 
paris green dust mixture was prepared. Each batch was mixed in the 
proportion of 60 pounds of paris green to 200 pounds of soapstone 
(23 percent paris green) and bagged in 70-pound lots ready for use. 

A summary of the season’s operations, showing the total acreage 
dusted, amounts of paris green and soapstone applied, dusting time, 
and rates of application, is given in table 1. Dusting was done at 
7-day intervals for 12 weeks between July 7 and September 22. The 
area dusted varied from a maximum of 990 acres on July 14 to a mini- 
mum of 440 acres on September 22. The total acreage dusted, 
including swamp areas, was 7,610 acres. This required a total of 
8,791 pounds of paris green and a total flying time of 62 hours and 32 
minutes. The average application per acre per treatment for the 
season was 4.62 pounds of Itfrvicidal mixture containing 1.16 poimds 
of paris green. The average cost per acre per application was $1.35 
compared to only $1.20 m 1943. The increased unit cost during 1944 
is attributable to the smaller acreage dusted, which entailed an increase 
unit cost in overhead expense. 


Table 1. — Summary of dusting operations of water-chestnut areas, Potomac River, 

1944 



Hi 

Paris green 

j 

Diluent 

Dusting time 

Area 

B 

Pounds 

Pounds 
per acre 

soapstone 

(pounds) 

Hours 

Minutes 

Fort Belvoir 

1,5G0 

%205 

1.50 

6,875 

27 

16 

Quantico 

0,050 

0,496 

1.07 

19,474 

35 

16 

Total 

» 

7,610 

8,791 

1.16 

20,849 

62 

82 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SEBVICES 

The entomological services on the program in 1944 were conducted 
essentially in the same manner as in 1943 (/). However, during 1944 
inspection work was concentrated at Fort Belvoir and the Quantico 
Marine Barracks in Viiginia, since only these two areas were dusted 
by airplane. All other zones were kept under surveillance and were 
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dusted from boats only when the need was indicated by a I'ise in either 
larval or adult densities. Most of the necessity for mspection on the 



Maryland side of the river was eliminated by early cutting of the 
water chestnut. 


Figube 1 
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Within the control zones virtually the same adult resting and laival 
stations were used to determine A. gwidrirnaculatm densities as 
in 1943. However, as cutting operations had eliminated the water 
chestnut outside the control limits early in the season, “check” 
stations could not be established. 

During 1944 the first small rosettes of water chestnut were observed 
on the water surface on May 12 and by the end of May the plants 
were fairly large and numerous and covered most of Quantico Creek, 
Piscataway Creek, Gunston Cove, and Dogue Creek (fig. 1). The 
plants were in full bloom by June 12 and mature nuts were found 
early in July. The growth above Mount Vernon in the Fort Hunt 
area was much less dense in 1944 than in 1943 and demonstrated the 
effectiveness of early cutting. In Piscataway Greek where cutting 
was done in August 1943, after the seeds had matured, the density of 
the plants in 1944 was little reduced. Growth in Swan Creek, at 
Indian Head, and in Chicamuxen Creek was sparse. 


Table 2. — Approximate acreage and dates of cutting the water chestnut within the 
control areas adjacent to six military establishments on the Potomac River during 

t9U 


Area 

Date cut- 
ting 
began 


Approxi- 
mate acre* 
age cut 

StTiTTin Nfiftlc 1 - 


June 2 
June 133 
June 20 
June 26 
June 293 
Aug. 10 

120 

1,300 

800 

30 

200 

500 


May 22 
June 6 


Tndiftn Head^-- - - 

Fort Hunt — 

Quantify* - _ ... _ __ . . 

June 23 
July 25 



^ Cutting done by Naval Powder Factory personnel, 
a Except for Pohfck Bay. 

3 Except for upper portion of Little Hunting Creek. 


The cutting of the water chestnut during 1944 reduced the entomo- 
logical problem to a considerable extent. Cutting operations (table 
2) began on May 22 in Dogue Creek at Fort Belvoir and were con- 
tinued at various places along the river until the last plants were cut 
at Quantico Creek on August 10. While the cutting over of an area 
does not nnmediately eliminate it as a potential breeding site, it does 
reduce to a large degree the water-chestnut-breeding acreage. Once 
cut, the freed plants tend to aggregate into floating mats which shift 
their position with each change of wind direction and tide. Such 
’ rafts offer an excellent habitat for both A, gyuidnmatyidahis and other 
mosquito larvae. Disintegration of the plants after cutting is slow 
and their eventual disappearance from a well-protected cove depends 
largdy on the plants eitha: being washed up on shore or swept out 
into the river. The cutting of the chestnut in Piscataway Creek 
(table 2) was practically completed by June 20, yet on July 22 some 
breeding still was present in scattered mats of flotage along the shore 
andjin rafts drifting about in the open water. 
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Entomological records show that satisfactory control of A. guadri- 
maculatus was obtained during the entire season (table 4). The 
number of adult females recorded for any resting station observation 
remained below 10 throughout the summer, except for a single case 
on July 17, when the count reached 25 at Fort Washington. In 
those areas which were airplane dusted the number of adult females 
in a resting place on any given date remained below 5, with one 
exception. This occurred on August 21, when 6 specimens were 
found in a station at Fort Belvoir. In the adult resting stations 
males often outnumbered the females as was true in 1943. Only 60 
adult females were taken throughout the entire summer from index 
stations within one-half mile of the protected areas. Brief notes on 
mosquito conditions at the sev'eral Army and Navy posts along the 
Potomac are contained in the following paragraphs. 

Fort Belvoir. — In the vicinity of Fort Belvoir the chestnut was cut by the middle 
of June with, the exception of about 125 acres in Pohick Bay. The swamp area 
above Accotink Bay and the chestnut m Pohick Bay were dusted weekly by plane 
from July 7 to September 22. All other w-ater chestnut within the control area 
was dusted by boat. Inspections were begun on June 20 and continued until 
September 25. The larval records show a consistently low population of large 
la^ae, the number being less than 1 per 100 dips on any day throughout the 
season. For any date the adult count did not reach 10 at any station within the 
control area. The monthly average light-trap collection per night (table 3) for 
1944 indicates a lower A. qvxidrimacuLaiusi population in 1944 than in 1943, except 
during the month of July. In both years, however, the density was exceedingly 
low. 


Table 3. — LighUirap catches of Anopheles quadrimaculatus per night per trap for 
S years at Fort Belvoir on the Potomac River 



June 

July 

August 

September 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1<U2I 





4.4D 

69.40 

0.50 

20.40 

19431 

0 

mtEEm 

inQnn 

■KlEl 

0 

.31 

0 

.34 

1944 

0 

.06 

u 

.21 

0 

.21 

0 

.17 


1 From Muixay and Xnutson, 1944 (1). 


Qitaniico . — The chestnut in Quantico Creek was not cut until late in the season 
and thus presented the principal control problem of the Anopheles breeding season. 
Cutting began late in July, at which time mature nuts were already abundant. 
Larval and adult populations were low throughout the summer and demonstrate 
the effectiveness of the airplane dusting operations. The largest number of adult 
females taken at any station on a sin^e date was 3; however, the maximum male 
count reached 9 on one occasion, which indicates emergence .nearby (fig. 2). * In 
fight-trap collections over the summer only 1 male and 1 female A. quadrimacu- 
latus were taken. The number of large larvae per 100 dips per date was main- 
taihed below 1. 

Fori Wa^ngUm . — The first larvae from water-chestnut-covered areas (1 large 
and 1 small) were taken at Fort Washington 18 days earfier than in 1943. Breed- 
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mg was light, however, throughout the summer, the number of large larvae per 
date remaining well below 1 per 100 dips. The early cutting of the chestnut in 
Piscataway Creek reduced the acreage of breeding surface to such an extent that 
dusting by airplane was not necessary. On July 17 and 28 some breeding was 
occurring in floating mats of chestnut, but was controlled by dusting from boats 
In Swan Creek the chestnut was eliminated early in June before anopheline breed- 
ing commenced. 

The highest number of A, quadnmaculaim females in any resting place along the 
Potomac River during the season occuired at Fort Washington on July 17. In 
this instance 25 specimens were taken under the porch of a cottage about three- 



fourths of a mile from the protected area. The following week only 10 were 
found and the number remained low for the rest of the summer (flg. 2). The two 
factors, dusting from boats and the eventual disappearance of the mats through 
wind and tidal action, were evidently effective in lowering the A. quadrimaculatuB 
population. 

Stump Neck , — All of the water chestnut at Stump Neck was cut by June 2 
and thus there was no need for larval inspections during the early part of the 
season. As in 1943 (I) the water-chestnut plants did not all come to the surface 
in Chicamuxen Creek as early in the season as in other areas. Consequently 
early cutting did not accomplish the same degree of elimination as in other 
situations. Regrowth gradually occurred and by August 1 was suflSciently dense 
to provide good breeding conditions and dusting was done from boats. The 
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adult A, quadrimaculatus indices remained relatively low and reached a maximum 
of 8 females and 11 males at one station about a mile from the protected area on 
August 5. 

The number of large larvae per 100 dips seems high when compared, for example, 
with the Tort Washington figures (table 4), where similar control measures were 
carried out. However, the actual amount of breeding surface was so much 
smaller at Stump Neck that the adult population index (fig. 2) remained low. 

Indian Head , — The chestnut at Indian Head was cut early in June and no larvae 
were found during inspections made that month. The river here was com- 
pletely free of chestnut plants by the end of June. A very few adult A. 
quadrimaculatus were taken at Indian Head but it is believed that these came 
from inland breeding areas. 

Fort Hunt — The early cutting of the chestnut at Fort Hunt in 1943 reduced 
the density of the growth in 1944. By the end of June 1944 this area was entirely 
recut except for a few acres upstream in Little Hunting Creek where the water 
was too shallow for eflScient operation of the cutting machines. The uncut area 
was dusted by boat. Only one adult female was taken in the resting stations and 
only one by light trap during the summer in spite of the fact that larval inspec- 
tions revealed relatively high counts during August. This condition may be 
explained by the fact that only a relatively small area of chestnut was involved in 
production. 

DISCUSSION 

Water-chestnut-cutting operations during 1944 greatly reduced the 
amount of A. gmdnmacvXatUB breeding surface on the Potomac Kiver, 
and consequently were an important factor in the over-aU anopheline 
control. The remaining water-chestnut- surfaces in which there was 
a suflSicient breeding potential to justify control were dusted by air- 
plane or boat. Evaluation of the eftectiveness of the 1944 dusting 
operations is difficult since comparative locations outside of the 
dusted areas were not available. Thus, results for 1944 can only be 
expressed in terms of the low populations within the control zones. 
For all 6 military establishments (table 4) the mean number of large 
larvae per 100 dips was 0.52, while the average number of adult 
females per resting station per observation was 0.6. Indices to A. 
guadnma(yidatiL8 populations at Fort Washington, Fort Hunt, Indian 
Head, and Stump Neck are given in table 4. These data show that 
the number of adult females per resting station ranged from 0.1 to 
0.5 which is a similar condition to that prevailing in 1943 when a 
full-scale dusting program was operated. Since only a relatively 
small amount of dusting was done in 1944, it may be concluded that 
the low anopheline populations were due chiefly to the cutting 
operations. 
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Table 4. — Control of Anopheles quadrimaculatus at 6 military establishments 
along the Potomac River during 1944 



Number of larvae 
per 100 dips 

Number of adults 
per resting station 



Large 2 

Males 

Females 

Uncontrolled areas in 1943 2 

46.60 

40.53 

73.1 

63.9 

Controlled areas in 1944: 

Fort Washington 

.54 

.14 

1.4 

2.0 

Stump Neck 

5.00 

2.00 

.4 

.4 

Indian Head 

0 

0 

1.1 

.5 

Fort Belvoir 

.58 

.17 

.3 

.3 

Fort Hunt 1 

1.04 

.79 

0 

.1 

Quantico 

.09 

.04 

.8 

.6 

Mean 1 

1 

1.21 

.52 

.7 

, 1 

.6 


1 Pupae Included. 

2 From Murray and Knutson, 1944 (1). No uncontrolled areas available for observation in 1944. 
s Probably inland breeding only. 


Quantico was the only large area in which cutting was not a con- 
trolling factor until late in the season (August). Even here the 
cutting was finished sufficiently early to aid in the reduction of the 
anopheline population which normally reaches a seasonal high during 
August. The efficiency of the airplane dusting in this area seems to 
be clearly demonstrated (table 4), for the average number of adult 
females per resting station was 0.6. At Fort Belvoir excellent results 
are indicated. The 1944 light-trap data (table 3) show that the 
A. gvMnmacvlatus population remained as low as in 1943 and con- 
siderably below that of 1942. The 1,485 acres of water chestnut 
dusted in 1943 had been reduced by cutting operations to only 125 
acres and no larvae were found in this area during 1944. At Fort 
Himt where all but a few acres of chestnut were cut and at Stump 
Neck, where a regrowth occurred, the larval rates rose abruptly in 
Aigust. However, the adult populations did not reflect the high 
larval cotmts because of the relatively small size of the areas involved. 

SUMMABT AND CONCLUSIONS 

This paper presents a discussion of the control of A. ^adnma<ndatu8 
by airplane dusting with pans green and by the cutting of water 
chestnut in the Potomac Kiver in 1944. The airplane dusting pro- 
gram was conducted by the Office of Malaria Control in War Areas of 
the United States Public Health Service in cooperation with the 
States of Virginia and Maryland, and the District of Columbia. 
Cutting operations to eradicate the water chestnut were continued by 
the United States Engineers and this cutting is considered to be the 
predominant factor in the control of A. quadrimoffulatus adjacent to 
six military establishments located along the river during 1944. 

Cutting' operations had eliminated the necessity for airplane, 
dusting in the vicinity of four of the six military establishments pro- 
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tected by tihis meiJiod in 1943. Dusting by airplane during 1944 was 
necessary only at Fort Belvoir and the Quantico Marine Barracks, 
Va., where breeding of A. qmdnrrmvMus in uncut chestnut areas 
and swamps occurred. Paris green was applied by airplane in these 
places at weekly intervals throughout the anopheline breeding season. 
A total of 7,610 acres was dusted in 1944, using 8,791 pounds of paris 
green, as compared with a total of 32,536 acres dusted with 40,277 
pounds of paris green in 1943. The average cost of the work in 1944, . 
including aU espenditures for supervision, labor, and materials, was 
$1.35 per acre per application as compared with $1.20 in 1943. The 
greater cost in 1944 resulted from the increased overhead expenditure 
due to the smaller acreage dusted. 

Entomological records show that A. gmdrimacvlatus production 
was successfully controlled throughout the 1944 breeding season. 

BSFBBnNCE 

(1) Murray, William C., and Knutson, Herbert: Airplane dusting with paris 
green for control of Anopheles quadrimaciilatus Say in water-chestnut 
covered areas, of the Potomac River during 1943. Pub. Health Rep., 59: 
673-583 (May 5, 1944). 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JULY 28, 1945 


[From the Weekly Mortality Index, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commeroe] 



Week ended 
July 28, 3L946 

Correspond- 
ing week, 1944 

Data for 88 large cities of the United States: 

Tntfll dflftths _ , 

8,344 

7,977 

7,971 

A vftrftge for 3 prior years 

Total deaths, first 30 weeks of year 

276,164 

623 

279,883 

573 

Deaths under 1 Tear of aee _ _ i 

Average for 3 prior years 

623 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 30 weeks of year i 

18,242 

18,564 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force __ 

67,384,931 

12,304 

9.5 

66,672,880 
12, 833 

Number of death claims 

Death claims ner 1.000 oolieies in foroe. anniml rate 

10.1 

D^th claims per 1^000 policies, first SO wPi^k-s of year, annual rata 

10.7 

10.3 




PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED AUGUST 4, 1945 

Summary 

The increase of 83 cases in the incidence of poliomyelitis durii^ 
the current week is less than that for any of the past 3 weeks except 
last week (increase of 22). The increase for the correspondii^ week 
last year was 192. A total of 474 cases was reported currently, as 
compared with 391 last week, a -S-year median of 326, and 932 for 
the corresponding week last year. 

Increases of more than 3 cases occurred in only 4 of the 13 States 
reporting more than 9 cases each, as follows (last week’s figures in 
parentheses): Increases — Massachusetts 15 (13), New York 83 (72), 
New Jersey 82 (32), Pennsylvania 31 (16), Illinois 26 (3), Oklahoma 
14 (12), Utah 12 (11), Washington 12 (9); decreases— ^Mo 12 (14), 
Virginia 15 (22), Tennessee 23 (29), Texas 38 (40), California 18 (21). 

Dining the 4-week period ended with the current week, an aggre- 
gate of 1,488 cases was reported, an increase of 320 cases during this 
period, as compared with 2,702 and an increase of 644 for the corres^ 
ponding period last year. The total to date this year is 2,913, as 
compared with 3,992 for the same period in 1944 and a 5-year median 
of 1,852. 

Of the total of 118 cases of meningococcus meningitis reported, 
only 3 States reported more than 7 cases each — New York (17), 
Texas and California (10 each). The total to date is 5,999, as com- 
pared with 12,786 for the corresponding period last year and a 5-year 
median of 2,307. 

Of 648 cases of badllary dysentery, 510 were reported in Texas, 
and of 751 cases of unspecified dysentery, 634 were reported in Vir- 
ginia (292 for the preceding week and 235 for the next earlier week). 

A total of 8,152 deaths was recorded for the week in 93 large cities 
of the United States, as compared with 8,346 last week, a 3-year 
(1942-44) average of 7,942, and 8,140 for the corresponding week 
last year. The total to date is 284,318, as compared with 288,023 
for the same period last year. 


( 995 ) 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended August 4 , 
19Jt5y and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 o>nd 5-year median 

In these tables a zero indicates a definite report, while leaders imply that, although none was reported, 
oases may have occurred. 


Dlpbi.heria 


Meningitis, 

meningococcus 


Week Week Week Week 

Division and State ended — Me- ended — Me- ended — Me- ended — Me- 

" dian ————— dian ■ dian dian 

Aug. Aug. 1940- Aug. Aug. 1940- Aug. Aug. 1940- Aug. Aug. 1940- 

4. 5, 44 4, 5, 44 4, 5, 44 4, 5, 44 

1946 1944 1946 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 



*New York City only. 


084| &9.498|337,734|168,388 99, 643j 589, 042^533, 746 5,999 12,786| 2,307 


> Period ended earlier than Saturday. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended August 4, 
1945 , and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 o,nd 5-yeor median 


Poliomyelitis 


Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Typhoid and 
paratyphoid fever* 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended August 4, 
1945 f and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 6~year median — Con. 



* Tsutsugamushi (scrub typhus). > Period ended earlier than Saturday. < (i-year, median 1940-44. 
Leprosn: Louisiana, 2 cases. 
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WEEKLY REPOBTS FROM CITIES 

City reports for week ended July S8, 1945 

This table lists the reports from 86 oities of more than 10,000 population distributed throughout the United 
States, and represents a cross section of the current urban incidence of the diseases included in the table. 
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City reports for week ended July IBS, 1945 — Continued 



Dysentery, amfifiic.— Cases: New York, 2; Spokane, 1; Los Angeles, 2. 

Dysentery, bacillary.— C&ses: New York, 4; Cleveland, 1; Detroit, 3. 

Dysentery, unspecified.— Cases: Bichmond, 2; San Antonio, 8. 

Leprosy.— Cases: New Orleans, 1. 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever. -Cases: Bichmond, 1, 

Tularemia.— Cases: St. Louis, 1. 

Typhua fever, endemic.— Crises: New York, 1; Baleigh, 1; Charleston, S. C.. 1; Atlanta, 2; Brunswick, 1; 
Birmingham, 2; Mobile, 2, New Orleans, 1; Shreveport, 1; Houston, 2; San Antonio, 2; Savannah, 3. 

Rates {annual basis) per 100,000 population, by geographic groups, for the 86 cities in 
the preceding table {estimated population, 194$, $4,162,600) 



Diphtheria case 
rates 

Encephalitis, infec- 
tious, case rates 

Influenza 

Measles case rates 

Meningitis, menln- 
gococcus, case 
rates 

Pneumonia death, 
rates 

Poliomyelitis case 
rates 

Scarlet fever case 
rates 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Tsfphoid and para- 
typhoid fever 
case rates 

Whooping cough 
rates 

Case rates 
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PLAGUE INFECTION IN SAN BENITO COUNTY, CALIF. 

Under date of July 18, 1945, plague infection was reported proved 
on July 13 in 5 specimens of tissue and fleas from ground squirrels, 
0. beecheyi, shot iu San Benitp County, Calif., at locations east and 
southeast of Tres Pinos, as follows: In a pool of 750 fleas from 27 
ground squirrels and in tissue from 5 ground squirrels, 7 miles east 
and 5 miles south; in a pool of 1,650 fleas from 41 ground squirrds 
(under date of July 30, proved July 25, in a pool of 150 fleas from 
the same 41 ground squirrels) and in tissue from 5 ground squirrels, 
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8 miles east and 5 miles south; in a pool of 150 fleas from 47 ground 
squirrels, 7 miles east of Tres Pinos. Under date of July 25, plague 
infection was reported proved on July 17 in tissue from 5 ground 
squirrels, C. beecheyi, shot at the latter location, and in a pool of 150 
fleas from 35 ground squirrels, same species, shot in the same location. 

TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 
Hawaii Territory 

Honolulu — Influenza.^ — For the period June 3 to July 14, 1945, 
4,113 cases of influenza were reported in Honolulu, Hawaii Territory. 


Panama Canal Zone 

Notifiable diseases — June 1945. — ^During the month of June 1945, 
certain notifiable diseases were reported in the Panama Canal Zone 
and terminal cities as follows: 


Disease 

Panama 

Colon 

Canal Zone 

Outside tbe 
Zone and ter- 
minal cities 

Total 


Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oases 

Deaths 



Chickenpoz 

6 


1 


3 


1 


11 


DiphthftSr 

3 





2 


5 


Di^ntery: 

Amehfa 

1 






5 


6 


BacUlary 

1 


1 






2 


Malaria » 

8 


9 


76 


65 

2 

168 

2 

MAnJilAS 


2 


1 



3 

Meningitis, meuin^ 
goooccus 

1 






1 


2 


Mtimps. . _ - 



1 


4 




5 


Parat^hoid fever . 
Pneumonia 

1 


1 






2 



12 


7 

42 



5 

S42 

24 

TiihAPftulosls 


11 


9 

5 

2 


5 

15 

27 

Typhoid fever 


2 




1 


3 

Typhu*? fever 







2 


2 


whooping cough... 





3 



13 













1 30 recurreut cases, 
s Reported In tbe Canal Zone only. 

Puerto Rico 

Notifiable diseases — 4 weeks ended July 14, 1945. — During the 4 
weeks ended Jtdy 14, 1945, cases of certain notifiable diseases were 
reported in Puerto Kico as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Oases 

Ttflhftndiudq ^ 

2 

Poliomyelitis. 

1 

Chickenpoz 

53 

Puerperal fever 

8 

Diphtheria 

43 

Syphilis 

252 

Dysentery, unspecified 

7 

Tetanus. 

11 

FDariasIs . 

2 

Tetanus, infantfle 

1 

Gonorrhek 

219 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

455 

TnflnAngjL ^ ^ 

33 

Typhoid and paratyphoid fever 

88 

Depposy ^ . 

1 

Typhus fever (murine) 

39 

M^aria : 

289 

Undulant fever 

1 

Meades 

145 

Whooping fiongh _ _ 

107 

Ophthalmia neonatormn 

2 




1 See also page 817 of the Public Health Rsfobts of July 18, 1945. 










FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Week ended July I 4 , 194S . — 
During the week ended July 14, 1945, cases of certain communicable 
diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of Canada 
as follows: 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Que- 

bec 


Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Al- 

berta 

British 

Colum- 

bia 

Total 

Chlckenpox 


56 

12 



24 

8 

55 

69 

434 

Diphtheria 


6 

' 2 


mm 

4 

1 



60 

Dysentery, bacillary 






9 

9 

GefTTiftn measles. _ " - 


44 


11 

25 


3 

13 

4 

100 




22 


30 

1 


8 

56 

Measles 


4 

1 

30 

58 

8 

13 

21 

60 

185 

Meningitis, menlngococ- 
fills 




2 

2 

4 

Mumps -• 




46 

52 

14 


87 

10 

176 

Poliomyelitis 




3 

3 

• Scarlet fever 


4 

6 

24 

52 

8 

3 

17 

10 

124 

Tuberculosis (all forms).. 


1 1 

1 

01 

31 

22 

33 

25 

36 

240 

Typhoid and paraty- 
pnoid fever 


1 

9 

1 

9 

1 



1 

23 

XTndulant fever _ 





13 

MM 


13 

Venereal diseases: 

Gonorrhea.. 



17 

83 


181 


■ 


78 

488 

Syphilis 


10 

12 






34 

269 

Whooping cough. ........ 


16 

3 



■ 



6 

180 



HI 



REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED|DURIN6 THE CURRENT WEEK 

Note.— E xcept In cas^ of unusual inddenoo, only those places are indnded which had not prcTioasly 
reported any of the above«mentioned diseases, except yellow fever, during the current year. AH reports of 
yellow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published In the Public 
HEi^LTE Refobts for the last Friday in each month. 

Plague 

Ganador-^Alherta Pronnee , — ^Under date of July 23, 1946, plague 
infection was reported in 5 pools of fleas collected from squirrels near 
Cereal, and in a pool of fleas collected south of Hanna, Alb^a 
Province, Canada. 

Egypt , — For the week ended June 30, 1945, 16 cases of plague with 

4 deaths were reported in Egypt. For the week ended July 21, 1945, 

5 cases of plague were reported in Ismailiya, Egypt. 

Qreat Britain — Malta . — For the week ended July 21, 1945, 4 cases 
of plague, including 2 suspected cases, with 3 deaths were reported 
in Malta, Great Britain. 
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Morocco {French ). — For the period July 11-20, 1945, 63 cases of 
plague were reported in French Morocco. On July 25, 194^, 1 case 
of plague was reported in Casablanca, French Morocco. 

Smallpox 

Morocco {French ). — ^For the period July 11-20, 1945, 147 cases of 
smallpox were reported in French Morocco. 

Nigeria . — ^For the week ended Jime 2, 1945, 114 cases of smallpox 
with 23 deaths were reported in Nigeria, including 2 cases of smallpox 
with 5 deaths reported in Lagos. 

Sudan {French ). — Smallpox has been reported in French Sudan as 
follows: July 1-10, 1945, 166 cases; July 11-20, 1945, 29 cases. 

Typhus Fever 

Chile . — ^For the period May 20 to June 16, 1945, 38 cases of typhus 
fever with 2 deaths were reported in Chile, including 5 cases- in Anto- 
fagasta, 8 cases in Iquique, 5 cases with 1 death in Santiago, 3 cases 
in Talcahuano, and 6 cases in Valparaiso. 

Egypt . — ^For the week ended Jime 30, 1945, 314 cases of typhus 
fever with 41 deaths were reported in all of Egypt. For the week 
ended May 26, 1945, 10 fatal cases of typhus fever were reportediu 
Alexandria, 87 cases with 17 deaths were reported in Cairo, 1 case in 
Damietta, 6 cases in Ismailiya, 6 cases in Port Said, and 2 cases with 
1 death were reported in Suez, Egypt. 

Morocco {French ). — ^For the period July 11-20, 1945, 693 cases of 
typhus fever were reported in French Morocco, including 26 cases 
reported in Casablanca, and 1 case in Eabat. 

Yellow Fever 

Venezuela . — ^Information dated July 3, 1945, stated that cases of 
yellow fever had been reported in the villages of Morotuto, La 
Tiendida, San Simon, and Hernandez in the District of Jauregui, 
Tachira State, Venezuela. During the month of June more than 35 
deaths occurred. Information dated July 27, 1945, reports 2 cases 
of yellow fever at Machiques, Zulia State, about 150 r^es south of 
Maracaibo, Venezuela. 


X 
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DDT WATER EMULSION IN RICE FIELDS AS A METHOD OF 
CONTROLLING LARVAE OF ANOPHELES QUADRIMACU- 
LATUS AND OTHER MOSQUITOES ^ 

By Febdbhick L. Knowlbs, Senior Biophysicist, and Fhank W. Fisk, Sani- 
tarian (R), United States Public Health Service 

The control of anopheline mosquito breeding in rice fields is a 
perplexing problem to the malariologist. The extensive areas em- 
ployed and the necessity of keeping the rice fields continually fiooded 
assure an excellent habitat for anopheline larvae during most of the 
summer. Also, because of the extensiveness of the areas and the 
susceptibility of growing rice to injury, ordinary methods of larvi- 
dding are limited and expensive. 

William R. Horsfall (1), using experimental field plots, found that 
a water-miscible oil in dosages as low as 4 p. p. m. gave complete 
control of the dark rice-field mosquito, Psorophora conjinnis (L.-A.), 
but he stated that a method of practical application of this means 
of control on a large scale had not been worked out. Because of -the 
extreme toxicity of 2,2 bis(p-chlorophenyl)-l,l,l trichloroethane 
(DDT) to mosquito larvae, DDT being much more toxic than the 
water-miscible oil used by Horsfall, it was believed that this larvicide 
could be adapted to the successful control of mosquito breedrng in 
rice fields. 

Rice culture in the Stuttgart area of Arkansas, where this study 
was made, utilizes water pumped from deep wells or reservoirs and 

1 From Office of Malaria Investigations, National Institute of Health, Memphis, Tenn. This paper 
was approved for publication February 28, 1945, and scheduled for publication in Public Health Eeforts 
in the issue of April 6, 1945. Because of the subject matter the paper was withheld from publication at that 
time. 

Assisting in this study were Senior Sanitary Ez^ineer H. A. Johnson and Scientific Assistant John B. 
Jumper of the Office of Malaria Investigations of the National Institute of Health; Assistant Engineer (R) 
B. S. Erause, Associate Sanitarian J. H. Crawford, and Assistant Sanitarian (B) B. D. Murrill, all of the 
Office of Malaria Control in War Areas, 17. S. Public Health Service. 

The TTniversity of Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station, throu^ Dr. J. W. White, Assistant Di- 
rector in Charge of the Bice Brandi Station at Stuttgart, fumi^ed for this study fields of growing rice, 
as well as laboratory and office space. Mr. Dwfeht Isely, Professor of Entomology at the University of 
Arkansas, served as a consultant. 
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routed to the rice fields through canals (fig. 1) . Because the greatest 
part of the cost of ordinary larviciding is for labor utilized in obtain- 
ing proper distribution of the larvidde, any attempt to render rice- 
field larviciding inexpensive must materially reduce the cost of labor. 
The use of a DDT water-miscible larvicide introduced into the flood- 
ing waters at the pump, a process somewhat similar mechanically to 
chlorination, would eliminate the labor costs and should obtain 
proper distribution of the larvicide. Laboratory tests have demon- 
strated that 1 part DDT in 100,000,000 parts water is toxic to 
mosquito larvae and that water so treated would remain toxic for 
long periods of time, so that, theoretically, DDT added to the flooding 
waters at the pump at the rate of 1 part per 10,000,000 parts of water 
should be sufl&cient to kill larvae even though there were variations 
in the dosages when the flooding waters reached the farthest comers 
of the rice fields. 

The University of Arkansas maintains a Rice Experiment Station 
near Stuttgart, Ark., and has been interested in controlling mosquito 
breeding in the rice fields (J). Also, the office of Malaria Control in 
War Areas of the United States Pubhc Health Service was interested 
in the same problem because at Stuttgart itself there was an Army 
Air Field surrmmded by acres of rice fields. Because of these similar 
intarests, both of the above organizations have cooperated in this 
study. 

The 100-acre field of rice, which was made available by the Rice 
Branch Station for use in this study, was divided into six plots of 12 to 
18 acres in size (fig. 3), and was located aloi^ the west edge of the 
grounds of the Experiment Station. Each plot was roughly square 
in shape, and together they comprised a field a mile long and about 
700 feet in width. These field plots were separated from eaeJh other 
by cross levees, permitting individual irrigation. Each plot was 
planted to a different variety of rice, registered seed being grown. 
The rice was planted early in May. About a month later, when the 
stalks were 6 to 8 inches tall, flooding began and continued about 20 
days. As a method of controlling the rice water weevil, Lissorhoptrus 
simplex (Say), the fields are allowed to dry and in about 2 weeks the 
second flooding is started, and the fields then remain flooded until 
the rice has headed out and the heads turned over. For the short- 
season varieties this occurred in mid-August, while the slower-growing 
varieties were not drained until early September. The rice was 
harvested as soon as the field had dried. 

Besides the 100-acre rice field, 30 small plots, one-twentieth of an 
acre in size, and adjacent to each other, were made available by the 
Rice Brandi Station for additional studies of the effects of a DDT- 
emulsion larvicide. The same method of rice culture was carried out 
in these small plots as in the 100-acre fidd. 
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Plate i 



Figtjbe 1,— Pump station where water was pumped into canals and larvicide applied. 



Figure 2,— Inspectors making larval counts in rice field. The stakes denote sampling stations. 
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MATEEIALS, METHODS, AND PROCEDTTEE 

The DDT water-miscible larvicide was prepared according to the 


following formula: 

DDT 1 part 

Solvent 2 3 parts 

Triton X-100 1 part 


Depending on the rate of operation of the dispensing apparatus and 
the desired rate of application to the rice fields, the stock solution 
was diluted with water to the desired concentration. 



Figxjbs 8.— Diagram of 100-acre rice field showing levees and sampling stations. For Illustration purposes 
two fields are shown; actually, there was one long field, plot IV being adjacent to plot in. 

* The solvents employed were xylene; Culicide Oil B, which was furnished by the Socony Vacuum Oil 
Co.; Dendrol, which is a product of Standard Oil Co. of Indiana; and a nature of xylene and Culicide 
Oil B. Trition X-100, the emulsifier, is made by the Rohm & Haas Co. 
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The first dispensing arrangement consisted of a 5-gallon glass 
bottle containing the larvicide, inverted in a flat pan about 14 inches 
in diameter and about 2 inches deep. From this pan the larvicide was 
siphoned to a similar pan, and from the second pan siphoned into the 
water coming from the pump, the flow from both siphon tubes being 
regulated by raising or lowering the outlet. Evaporation from the 
pans and clogging of the siphon tubes demanded constant attention 
on the part of the operator in order to assui'e that the desired amount 
of DDT was released into the flooding water. 

The arrangement finally used employed a pump (fig. 4) ordinaifiy 
used for chlorination, which pumped water into a airtight bottle, the 



Figure 4.— Diagrammatic sketch of apparatus used for dispensing larvicide at a predetermined rate in 

flooding water at the pump, 

displaced aii‘ being forced into another airtight bottle containing the 
larvicide, and equilibrium in the larvicide bottle being maintained 
by displacirg the larvicide through an outlet tubing. The pump was 
belt-driven by a pulley attached to the well pump and was adjusted 
to deliver a constant amount of water. This water displaced an equal 
amount of air, which in turn displaced a constant amount of larvicide 
into the flooding water. This modification, instead of using the 
pump directly, was necessary because of the deleterious action of the 
solvents used on the pump. The applicator piimp was adjusted to 
deliver 25 ml. per minute. This rate was checked and recorded every 
half hour at the delivery outlet by means of a 100-ml. graduated 
cylinder and a stop watch. 

To deteruoine the prevalence of mosquito larvae in the rice field, 
a routine sampling method was employed. Sampling stations were 
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designated in each of the levees contained in the six plots comprising 
the 100-acre field. The levees were numbered and the sampling sta- 
tions indicated by A, B, C, etc., the A stations being nearest the water 
entrance of each levee, as shown in figure 3. 

Sampling at each station consisted of enumerating the number of 
larvae in approximately 15 dips; that is, 15 negative dips were con- 
sidered sufiBcient; if larvae were present but very scarce 20 dips were 
taken to get a better idea as to abundance ; if larvae were very numer- 
ous 10 dips were sufficient, but this was the minimum. During the 
beginning of the season and following the second fiooding, the larvae 
most commonly taken were P. confinnis (L.-A.) and P. discolor (Coq.), 
the rice field mosquitoes, since these larvae hatch very soon after 
flooding from eggs which have been laid in the drying fields. Tollow- 
ing the suggestion of W. R. HorsfaU (1), it was found that Psorophora 
larvae could most easily be captured by a rapid dipping or skimming 
with a stout-handled fine-mesh sieve. Later in the season when 
Anopheles qmdnmaeulatus Say larvae were most abundant and the 
rice taller, the conventional enamel dipper was used. Larvae of 
Cvlex erraticm D. & K. were also present at this time. Sampled 
larvae which were easily recognized as Anopheles or P. confinnis were 
counted and discarded; but questionable larvae were placed in small 
vials and later checked in the laboratory. 

Because of the difltering life cycles of the Anopheles and rice field 
mosquitoes, the first sampling was made on the day flooding was com- 
pleted, the second 2 days later, the third 4 days later, the fourth 7 or 
8 days later, followed by weekly samplings (fig. 2). 

In order to obtain an indication of the normal prevalence of mos- 
quito larvae in an untreated rice field, larval counts were made by 4 
iospectors sampling at 4 different locations, and averagiag 25 dips per 
station, in an untreated rice field adjacent to plots I and II, which 
were also inspected in the same manner for comparison. 

DDT was applied to the 30 small, 1 /20-acre plots in concentrations 
of 100, 10, 1, 0.2, and 0.1p.p.m.man emulsion employing either xylol, 
Culicide B oil, Dendrol, or a combination of xylol and Culicide B oil 
as solvents for the DDT. Two larval sampling stations were located 
in every plot, one at each end of the plot, and weekly inspections for 
larvae were made at each station. 

Drying the rice fields between the fimt and second floodii^ is a 
method of reducing the number of root-infesting larvae of the rice 
water weevil (fi). Water treated with DDT might provide another 
method of controlling the rice water weevil. Since the DDT-treated 
water does come into contact with these insects, both as adults and 
as larvae, samples of rice roots were examined in treated and untreated 
fields to determine the number of larvae present and evaluate, if poffii- 
ble, the effects of DDT on the larvae. 
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Samples were taken by means of a 4-incb-wide post-hole digger so 
that the muddy soil surrounding the rice roots would be included. 
Two samples were taken in each of the 30 small plots. Because of the 
generally light infestation, samples were not taken at random, but 
an attempt was made to locate the more heavily infested '^stools.” 
Plants which appeared to be stunted, yellowish, and with character- 
istic feeding scars caused by the adult beetles were preferred. It was 
noted that isolated stalks or clumps of stalks suffered the highest 
infestations so that these were selected when possible. Hence the 
number of stalks included in each sample varied from 1 to 2 and part 
of a third, but the size of the soil sample was constant. 

Each sample was placed in a 5-gallon jar of water. The roots were 
rinsed free of mud and inspected. Generally the weevil larvae did not 
remain on the roots but were washed off with the mud and could be 
discovered when the muddy rinsings were poured through an 18-mesh 
sieve. This sieve would not hold first instar larvae, but, according to 


Table 1. — Number of anopheline larvae per 10 dips for 6 plots for various treat- 
menis at different distances from water entrance 


Plot No. 

Treatment 

Flood 

period 

Distance in feet from water entrance 

Solvent 

DDT 

0- 

200 

200- 

400 

400- 

600 

600- 

800 

800- 

1,000 

1,000- 

1,200 

1,200- 

1,400 

1,400- 

1,600 





Number of larvae per 10 dips 

I 

X 

0.1 

1st 

1.2 

1.4 

0.9 

0.8 



L4 



X 

0.1 

2nd.- 

0 


2.4 

2.9 



4.6 


Aver.L— 




0.4 


1.9 

2.2 



3.5 














n 

X 


1st 

0 

Bfg 

0.3 

0.6 

6.6 

3.8 

11.9 

|HR||i 


B 

0.2 

2nd,-- 


HI 

0.5 


2.1 

1.9 

2.3 

1.4 

Aver.L— 




0 


0.4 

1.0 

3.4 

3;4 

6.4 

1.2 


X 


1st..- 


0 

0.4 

6.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


D 


2nd... 



1.1 

1.2 

0.6 

0.9 

1.0 

2.1 


BX 


2nd... 



0 

1.5 

0.3 

0 

0.7 

0.2 

Aver.L— 




0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

eo 

0.4 

0.3 

1.1 

0.8 

IV. 

X 

0.05 

1st 



4.0 

2.8 

2.6 

1.8 

0 



B 

0.1 

2nd... 



1.9 

2.9 

7.2 

3.9 

2.7 


Aver.* 






■wn 

2.9 

6.2 

3.1 

3.3 













v 

X 

0.2 

1st 

0.6 

ai 

Sm 

0.4 



1.5 



X 

0.2 

2nd... 

1.8 

2.1 

2.5 

4.4 

H 

4.2 

5.3 


Aver.*.— 




1.3 

1.2 

1.9 

2.8 

2.6 

2.7 

3.8 














VI- 

X 


1st-... 


0 

\^m 

mviiis 


2.4 

1.9 

1.2 


D 

Hnn 

2nd.-. 

KH 

0 

0.2 


0.6 


0.1 



BX 

ibSI 

2nd... 

Li 

2.6 

2.6 

1 4.4 

4.4 

8.8 

8.4 

7.2 

Aver,* 




0.7 

0.9 

1.4 


2.2 

4.6 

3.4 

3.2 


1 Averages 'weighted according to the number of samples per flood period. 
Solvent legend: 

X-Xylol 
B*«Ciillcide Oil B 
BXa«Cnlicide Oil B-zylol mixture 
D-iDendrol 
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Isdy and Schwardt {2), stools taken so late in the season should have 
but 5 percent of the infestation as first instar larvae, while 60 percent 
should be third instar (mature) larvae. Most of the larvae actually 
taken were nearly full grown. Two pupae were noted. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The distance from the point of entrance of the water into each plot 
to each of the sampling stations within the plot was determined from 
the diagram in figure 3, by measuring the approximate path the 
water followed from its entrance, along the levee, to the station. 
Inspection stations were then grouped into intervals of 200 feet, 
measured from the plot water entrance. The average numbers 
of larvae per 10 dips (calculated from approximately 28,000 dips) for 
these 200-foot intervals for each of the 6 plots, and for the treatments 
and fiooding periods indicated are summarized in tables 1 anH 2. 
Table 1 gives the data for A. quadHtnoumlaius larvae, and table 2 for 
culicine (Psorophora and Cvlex spp.) larvae. 


Table 2. — Nutnher of culicine larvae per 10 dips for 6 plots for various treatments 
at different distances from water entrance 


Plot No. 

Treatment 

Flood 

period 

Distance in feet from water entrance 

Solvent 

DDT 
(p. p. 
m.) 

0- 

200 




800- 

1,000 

1,000- 

1,200 

1,200- 

1,400 

1,400- 

1,600 





Number of larvae per 10 dips 

I 

X 

0.1 

1st 

0 

0 

0.1 

0.2 



0 



X 

0.1 

2ud... 

0 

0 

L6 

3.0 



4.7 


Aver.L-- 




0 

0 

0.9 

1.7 



2.5 














II 

X 

0. 05 

1st.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


B 

0.2 

2nd.._ 

0 

0 

0.1 

0.1 

1.6 

0.5 

1.0 

4.7 

Aver.i... 





0 

0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.9 

0.3 

0.8 

2.8 

Ill 

X 

0.2 

1st.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


D 

0.2 

2nd... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.8 

0.2 


BX 

0.2 

2nd-.. 

0 

0 

0 

0.1 

0 

0.3 

1.4 

0.5 

Aver.}... 





0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.1 

1.4 

0.4 

IV 

X 

0. 06 

1st..— 

0 


0 

0 

0.1 

0.5 

0.2 



B 

0.1 

2nd... 

0 


0 

1.6 

2.0 

1.8 

1.8 


Aver.i... 




0 


0 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 














V 

X 

0.2 

1st 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



X 

0.2 

2nd.._ 

L3 

0.6 

0.2 

2.9 

2.8 

3.6 

8.3 


Aver.L-- 




0.8 

0.3 

, 0.1 

1.6 

1.5 

1.9 

4.4 














VI 

X 

0.1 

1st.... 

0 

0 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.9 

0.4 

0.2 


D 

0.1 

2nd.-. 

0 

0 

0.7 

6.8 

6.4 

5.4 

2.7 

6.0 


BX 

0.1 

2nd..- 

0.5 

0.4 

1.6 

3.4 

2.9 

5.0 

5.0 

6.7 

Aver.L-- 



r 

0.2 

0.1 

0.8 

2.9 

2.7 

3.3 

3.1 

3.5 


1 Averages weighted according to the number of samples per flood period. 


Solvent legend: 

X-Xylol 
B-Oulicide OU B 
BX*Cul!cide Oil B-xylol mixture 
DoiDendrol 

666701 — 46 2 
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The average number of larvae per 10 dips for all of the inspection 
stations within each plot for the second flooding is given in table 3 for 
both Anopheles and culicine larvae. Also, there is given the mean 
distance of the stations to their respective water entrances and to 
the pump. These values, the average number of larvae per 10 dips for 
each plot, and the mean distance of the stations of each plot from the 
pump, are plotted in figure 5 for both Anopheles and culicines. Irre- 
spective of the kind of treatment or the dosages of DDT, the average 
number of larvae increases as the distance from the pump increases, 
indicating that there is a reduction in toxicity depending on how far 
the plot is from the pump. Plots I and V received 0.1 p. p. m. DDT 
and 0.2 p. p. m. DDT, respectively, in xylol emulsion, yet plot V with 
a higher DDT dosage gave a larval count higher than plot I. Plots 
I, IV, and VI received 0.1 p. p. m. DDT, while plots II, III, and V 
received 0.2 p. p. m. DDT. (See table 3 and fig. 5.) 

As can be seen by inspection of tables 1 and 2, stations near the 
water entrance have very low larval counts, or, in most cases, no 


Table 3. — Average number of larvae per 10 dips as obtained during the second 
flooding period and the average distance traveled by the irrigation water from 
applicator pump to sampling stations^ averaged by plots 



ni 

n 

IV 

I 

V 

VI 

Average distance (feet) from stations to water en* 







trance 

760 

824 

660 



890 

Distance (feet) from water entrance to pump 

Total mean distance (feet) from inspection stations to 

84 

400 




2,732 







pump. 

834 

1,224 


1,959 


3,622 

Average number of Anpoheles larvae per 10 dips, 





3.0 


second flooding ! 

0.4 

1.1 

2.S 

2.1 

3.4 

Average number of culicine larvae per 10 dips, second 
flooding 

0.1 

0.8 

1.0 

2.0 

2.2 

3.9 


Plot No. 



PxGiTSS S.’-Belation of plot position, distance from the pump, to toxicity of DDT Jarvicide as shown by 
larval counts. The curves shown are for data averaged by plots for the second flooding and fiacluding all 
treatment. 
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breeding. The average number of larvae per 10 dips for the combined 
6 plots for each 200-foot interval is given in table 4 and plotted in 
figure 6. In this figure the increase in larval counts depends, in gen- 
eral, on the distance from the water entrance. 


Table 4. — Average number of larvae per 10 dips at 200~foot intervals from the water 
entrance for all plots^ all treatments, and both flooding periods 


Kind of larvae 

Distance in feet from water entrance 

0-200 

200-400 



800- 

1,000 





Number of larvae per 10 dips 

Anopheles 

as 

0.5 

1.4 

2.2 

2.9 

2.8 

3.4 

1.9 

Culicines - 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

2.2 

2.2 



Figbiie 6.— Effect of all treatments on larval counts at different distances from the water entrance, as ob- 
tained from data for both flooding periods. 

A comparison of the dosage of DDT for the various solvents used 
and their relation to the larval count and distance from the water 
entrance is plotted in figures 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 from the data shown in 
tables 1 and 2. In general, the 0.2-p. p. m. DDT dosage shows lower 
larval counts than the 0.1-p. p. m. DDT dosage, and the decrease in 
toxicity with increase in distance is further emphasized. 

To determine how the treatments were affecting the rice field in 
comparison with ah untreated field, larval counts at four stations in 
the treated rice field and at four stations in an untreated adjacent rice 
field were made on two occasions, August 18 and September 5. The 
results are shown in table 5. The treated area shows 50 percent fewer 
Anopheles larvae and 72 percent fewer culicine larvae. In making 
this comparison, it should be noted that numerous Qamlnisia were seen 
in the untreated fields and none in the treated fields. 
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Figure 7.— Effects of various DDT dosages, using xylol as solvent, on larval counts at different distances 
from'the water entrance, as obtained from data for the first flooding period. 



Figure 8.— Effects of two DDT dosages with xylol as solvent on larval counts at dlffoent distances from 
the water entiance, as obtained from*data for tbe second flooding period. 
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Figtjee’9.— Effects of two'DDT^dosages with Culicide Oil^B]as[solveiit on larsr^ counts at different dis 
tances from the water entrance, as obtained^from data for the second flooding period. 



Fiquee 10.— Effects of two DDT dosages with combined xylol-Culicide Oil B solvent on larval counts at 
different distances from the water entrance, as obtained from data for the second flooding period. 
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FiQU&s 11.— -Efiects of two DDT dosages, witk data for all solvents averaged, on counts at difierent dis* 
lances from the water entrance, as obtained from data for the second flooding period. 

Table 5. — Comparison of larval counts^ average number of larvae per 10 dipSj in 
an untreated rice field and a field treated with DDT 


Anopheles quadrimaeulatus 


CuUcines (chiefly Culei 
erraticus) 



Treated 

field 

Un- 

treated 

field 

Percent 

reduc- 

tion 

Treated 

field 

Un- 

treated 

field 

Percent 

reduc- 

tion 

First fTiRpefttinn, ftVflrftgfl 

1.2 

1.8 

33.3 

0.8 

3.0 
11.3 

7.1 

73.3 

Spftnnd fiispPintfrtTi, avprflgA 

5.7 

12.0 

52.5 

3.3 

70.8 

7L8 

Avpragfl, hnt.h inspections. 

3.4 

6.9 

50.7 

2.0 

1 



Because DDT was applied individually to each of the 30 small 
plots, the factor of distance from the point of application is eliminated 
and a direct correlation made between the number of larvae formd 
and the DDT dosages. Larval counts made through the period are 
averaged as the number of larvae per 10 dips and the data arranged 
according to DDT dosages. These averages are shown in table 6 for 
various DDT dosages and for untreated plots. These data indicate 
that complete control of anopheline larvae is obtained at a DDT 
dosage of 1.0 p. p. m., and complete control of culicine larvae at a 
DDT dosage of 0.2 p. p. m. Table 7 shows that there was no residual 
toxicity when but one application of DDT was made. 

Calculated yields in bushels per acre for small plots receiving 
various DDT dosages are shown in table 8 and indicate no significant 
difference among plots receiving various dosages or with the un- 
treated plots. These data indicate that DDT treatments did not 
injure the rice, if jdelds can be taken as an index of injury. 
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Table 6. — Average number of larvae per 10 dips correlated with various DDT 
dosages as applied to small plots 


Concentration of DDT in 
p. p. m. 

0.1 

0.2 

1 

10 

100 

0.2, followed 
by continu- 
ous flooding 
with water 

0.2, followed 
by second flood- 
ing with 
water 

Un- 

treated 

Number of plots included— 

5 

5 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

Number of Anopheles lar- 


0.14 






vae per 10 dips 

Number of culieine larvae 

1.01 


0 


2.82 

5.59 

2.20 







per 10 dips 

0.34 

0 

■1 

0 

0 

0.4S 

0.33 

a04 


Table 7. — Average number of larvae per 10 dips at various time intervals in plots 
receiving 0.2 p. p. m. DDT in first flooding 


Days after second flooding 

10 

17 

24 

31 

37 

44 

51 

0.2 p. p. m., followed by continuous flooding 
\wth water alone 








0.4 

0.5 

4.2 

5.3 

10.5 

17.7 

31.1 

0.2 p. p. m.p first flooding; second flooding with 








water alone 

0.6 



6.7 

21.5 


17.9 

Controls (no DDT) 

0.8 

Wm 

1.0 

6.8 

12.2 

11.3 

25.4 


Table 8. — Average yields for small plots for various DDT treatments 


Second flooding treatment (DDT p. p. m.) 

100 

1 “ 

1 

1/5 

1/10 

Control 

Yield (bushels per acre) (Zenith) 

52.3 

46.2 

50.2 

46.9 

46.6 

48.5 


Effects of the DDT on the rice water weevil in the small experi- 
mental plots, as indicated by yields, are confused because of the 
readiness with which the adult weevil could migrate from plot to plot. 

Sixty-two samples of soil taken from the small plots treated with 
DDT gave an average of 4.0 rice water weevil larvae per sample. 
Six samples taken and examined in a similar way from an untreated 
rice field showed 9.8 rice water weevil larvae, indicating that DDT- 
treated plots contained approximately 50 percent fewer rice water 
weevil laiwae than did imtreated fields. 

Also, the adult rice water weevils were affected. Although no 
counts were made, many dead adults were seen when dipping for 
mosquito larvae. 

Yields from the six field plots which were treated with DDT were 
obtained in order to estimate the injury, if any, of the DDT treat- 
ment. Yields as determined by the Eice Experiment Station are 
shown in table 9. 

These yields are considered by the Experiment Station to be 
satisfactory and indicate that the rice suffered no injury from the 
DDT treatments. A comparison of these yields with those given by 
Adair, Kapp, and CraUey (S) for previous years on unspecified 
untreated plots at the Stuttgart Experiment Station shows that the 
100-acre DDT-treated field gave h^her yields for each variety of 
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rice than the average or the highest yields reported by Adair, Kapp, 
and Cralley. Although better rice water weevil control, because of 
the DDT treatments, may have been the factor or one of the factors 
responsible for the increased yields, it is difficult to assign increased 
yields to any single factor or combination of factors because of the 
design of the experiment, which did not provide imtreated fields. 

Table 9. — Yields of rice in bushels per acre for each of the six plots in the 100-acre 
rice field treated with DDT emulsion larvicide. The average and highest yields 
(3) on other fields at the Experiment Station for past years are shown for com- 
parison 


Variety of rice 

lOO-aere DDT- 
treated field 

Untreated and unspecified 
plots 

Plot No. 

Yield 
(bushels 
per acre) 

Years 

Average 
yield 
(bushels 
per acre) 

Highest 
yield 
(bushels 
per acre) 

Arkansas Fortune 

1 

no 

1034-43... 

50.5 

615 

Early Nlra 

2 

no 

1936-43... 

417 

55.0 

Zenith 

3 

195 

1934-43... 

62.7 

618 

Prelude 

4 

>82 

■1 

55.8 

58.1 

Arkrose 

5 

»66 


48.2 


Zamrose - 

6 

190 

1941-43— 

51.6 

60.3 


1 Yields on volume basis (combine). 

* Yields on dry weight basis (binder and thresher). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

A method of applying a DDT water emulsion at the pump to flood- 
ing waters of a rice field is described. Data obtained from 28,000 
dipping records of mosquito larval counts are given according to DDT 
dosage, solvent used, and position of plot. Larval counts increased 
with the distance from the pump, indicating a gradual loss in the 
toxicity of the DDT-treated water as it flowed through the canals and 
rice fields. 

In comparison with an untreated rice field, two plots of the treated 
field contained 50 percent fewer ri.. guadrimaculatus larvae and 72 per- 
cent fewer cuhcine larvae than the untreated field. In a series of 
1/20-acre plots, complete control of anopheline and culicine larvae 
was obtained at DDT concentrations of 1.0 p, p. m. and 0. 2 p. p. m, 
respectively. 

Samples of rice stools from treated and untreated fields showed 
approximately 50 percent fewer rice water weevil larvae in the treated 
than in the untreated field. 

Yields of harvested rice in the DDT-treated 100-acre field were 
higher than the average or highest yields for previous years, from 
imtreated fields, and indicate that DDT did not injure the growing 
rice. 

Although these results indicate a reduction of mosquito larvae 
production by the application of DDT to the flooding water as it 
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enters the rice fields, it is well to note that this production of mosquito 
larvae was by no means eliminated, 
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MALARIA 

Number of Cases Reported by State Health Officers, January Through April 1945, 
as Compared With the Data for the Same Period in 1939-44 

Beginning in 1943, certain States, especially in the northern part 
of the United States, reported a sharp increase in the number of new 
cases of malaria. In 1944 and 1945, the increase was more marked. 
This increase could have been due either to the inclusion in the 
malaria reports of cases which had been contracted overseas by the 
military population or to a rising incidence of malaria in the civilian 
population. To determine the source of the increase, it is necessary to 
know the number of cases of malaria contracted outside of the con- 
tinental United States. Therefore the State health officers were asked 
to report cases of malaria in this maimer, beginning with January 1945. 

The accompanying table shows, for January through April of 1945 
and for the same period of 1939-44, the number of cases of malaria 
reported in the several States. The figures for 1939 through 1942 may 
be considered as civilian cases contracted in this country. The data 
for 1943 are believed to contain some cases in the military population. 
Only a few State health officers in 1944 reported separately cases in 
the military and civilian populations. 

For the first 4 months of 1945, the health officers of most States 
have reported malaria cases either as requested (contracted within and 
contracted outside continental United States) or separately for the 
military and civilian populations- The cases reported for the military 
population have been considered as contracted outside continmtal 
United States. A few State health officers have stated that all cases 
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Number of cases of malaria for January through April of 1945 and of 1939-44 
(from monthly reports furnished by the Slate health officers) 

Total cases reported 


Division and State 

1239 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Total 

Place contracted 

Infor- 

mation 

not 

sup- 

plied 

IVithin 
con Li- 
nen till 
United 
States 

Outside 
conti- 
nental 
United 
States > 

New England: 











Maine 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

2 


New Hampshh'G 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Vermont 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Mnssachnsofts-- _ _ __ 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

205 

821 


183 

138 

Ehodo Island- _ _ __ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

26 

98 


91 

2 

P«nnf«pt.if.ril: _ 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

23 

44 

5 

39 


Middle Atlantic: 











New York _ 

24 

50 

20 

34 

26 

36 

386 

5 

381 


New Jorsev 

4 

1 

2 

5 

2 

102 

559 

1 

558 


Ponnsvlvanla 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 


East North Central: 











Ohio 

1 

4 

3 

2 

9 

26 

9 

1 

8 


Indiana 

2 

4 

0 

0 

6 

100 

398 

4 

394 


TUinnls _ -- 

23 

45 

9 

8 

16 

0 

1 

1 

0 


Michigan 

0 

16 

1 

3 

56 

126 

46 

1 

31 

14 

AVisconsln - 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

132 



132 

VTcst North Central: 











Minnesota. 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

11 

34 

0 

34 


Inwa _ _ - - 

0 

3 

1 

0 

2 

3 

12 

1 

11 


Missouri 

7 

12 

15 

7 

17 

7 

136 

22 

114 


Nnrf.h Dakota „ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Soutij Dakota.... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Neiirnska .......... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


Kansas 

3 

3 

4 

1 

0 

12 

20 

0 

20 


South Atlantic: 











Delaware 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

17 


Maryland 

1 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

810 

2 

307 

1 

District of Columbia... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

24 

50 

0 

50 


Virginia 

8 

15 

6 

2 

15 

134 

293 

1 

134 

158 

■WtJsf. Virginia - 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

50 

0 

50 


North Carolina. 

158 

2^1 

42 

2$ 

42 

76 

148 ! 



148 

Sniifh CamllTia 

1, 844 

1,278 

1,232 

1,136 

1,243 

L660 

2,440 



2,440 

Gcoi'gia 

396 

206 

141 

SO 

70 

45, 

168 : 

91 

77 ; 

Florida... 

95 

35 

20 

7 

16 

66 ] 

417 i 

12 

405 


East South Central: 











Konfiieky _ _ . 

8 

2 

6 

1 

0 

9 : 

567 

1 

566 


Tonnesseo 

60 

109 

35 

11 

14 

10 

50 

15 

35 


Alabama .. 

389 

3S9 

203 

283 

569 ; 

244 

678 

440 

238 


Misskaippi 

5,014 

5,237 

4,331 

4,538 

8,843 1 

3,879 

3,656 

3,498 

158 


West South Central: 



Arkansas. , , . 

533 

336 

226 

207 

78 

169 

356 

146 

210 


Louisiana 

69 

29 

79 

56 I 

60 

135 

554 

98 

372 

84 

Oklahoma 

184 

175 

188 

144 1 

164 

100 

219 

122 

5 

92 

Toias 

581 

911 

1,182 

1,200 

L^l 

1,708 

2,428 

1,293 

1,135 


Mountain: 

Montana _ _ 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

9 

1 

8 


Idaho 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 


Wyoming . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

4 


Colorado 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

15 

283 

1 

216 

67 

Nflw Moxien 

3 

3 

0 

4 

1 

1 

29 

1 

28 


Arkona^- 

2 

0 

£ 

9 

5 

16 

36 


27 

9 

Utah . _ _ 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

9 

61 

1 

60 


Navadp. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Pacific: 



1 








Washington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 


Oregon 

2 

3 

2 ! 

2 

7 

6 

52 


1 

51 

California 

27 

27 

35i 

12 

92 

705 

537 

15 

491 

31 

Total ; 

9,447 

8,941 

7,796 1 

7,790 

7,846 

9,495 

18,607 

5,779 

6,461 

3,867 


< Indades oases reported for the militai? popQlatiozi» considered as contracted outside continental United 
States. 

A aero indicates a definite report. Leaders indicate t^t there may liaTel>66n cases. 
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of malaria reported by them are in the civilian population. These 
cases have been considered as contracted within continental United 
States. In instances where the State health officer did not specify 
where the caSes of malaria were contracted ojr whether they were 
among the military or civilian population, the cases have been shown 
in the table in the column headed “information not supplied.” 

For those States where the origin of all cases of malaria is known for 
1945, a comparison of the number of cases contracted within con- 
tinental United States with the number for the years 1939-42 indicates 
that there has been no increase in the incidence of malaria in thin 
country. Four States— Maine, Connecticut, Missouri, and Louisi- 
ana — show a few more cases for 1945 than for the previous years. 
However, tliree States — Now York, Illinois, and Mississippi — ^have 
fewer cases reported in 1945 than for any year between 1939 and 1942. 
The data presented here do not warrant the conclusion that malaria 
has decreased in certain States. Changes in the size and age distri- 
bution of the population must be taken into account before any such 
conclusions can bo reached. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED ’AUGUST 4, 1945 


[From tho Weekly Mortality Index, Issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce] 



Weekended 
Aug. 4, 1U45 

Correspond- 
ing week, 1944 

Data for 93 large cities of tho United States; 

Total deaths 

8,152 

7,942 

284,318 

G04 

626 

18,846 

67,374,810 

11,653 

8.9 

10.6 

8,140 

A vnrngp for H prior yoftrs . _ . _ _ _ _ 

Total deaths, first 31 weeks of year i - — 

288,023 

654 

■ninths iiniio'r 1 rear of flgfl. 

Avorngc for 3 prior years 

Doatlis under 1 year of age, first 31 weeks of year 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies In force 

Nu ni her of d»*ath claims.^ - _ ^ 

19,218 

66,601,894 

11,684 

9.1 

las 

Death cluliiis per 1.000 policies in force, annual rate 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 31 weeks of year, annual rate 









PREVAMNCE OP DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED AUGUST 11, 1945 

Summary 

A total of 671 cases of poliomyelitis was reported for the week, as 
compared with 474 last week, a 5-year median of 420, and 1,016 for 
the corresponding week last year, an increase of 84 over the preceding 
week. Increases occurred during the current week in all of the 9 
geographic divisions except the Pacific. States reporting increases 
of 10 or more cases each during the week are as follows (last week's 
figures in parentheses) : Maine 1 2 (2) , Massachusetts 28 (1 5) , New York 
111 (83), Peimsylvania 45 (31), Illinois 73 (26), Nebraska 13 (0), 
District of Columbia 13 (3), Virginia 27 (15), and Texas 56 (38). 
Decreases occurred in New Jersey (82 to 71) and California (18 to 10). 

During the 10-week period June 3 to August 11, 2,773 cases have 
been reported, as compared with 4,463 for the corresponding period 
last year. The total for the year to date is 3,584, as compared with 
5,008 for the same period last year and a 5-ycar median of 2,272. 

Of the total of 92 cases of meningococcus meningitis, as compared 
with 118 last week, only 2 States reported as many as 8 cases each — 
New York and Texas. A total of 158 cases was reported for the cor- 
responding week last year, and the 5-year median is 47. The total to 
date is 6,091, as compared with 12,944 for the corresponding period 
last year and a 5-year median of 2,354. 

Of a total of 703 cases of unspecified dysentery, 620 occurred in 
Virginia where 634 cases were reported last week, and 292 for the next 
earlier week. Of 652 cases of bacillary dysentery, 409 occurred in 
Texas and 110 in Connecticut. 

Deaths recorded in 93 large cities of the United States totaled 7,918 
for the current week, as compared with 8,152 last week, 8,223 for the 
corresponding ■H;eek of 1944, and a 3-year (1942-44) average of 
7,867. The total to date this year is 292,236, as compared with 
296,246 for the same period last year. 

( 1022 ) 
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August 31, 1945 


Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended August 11, 
1945, and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 and 5-year median 


In these tables a zero indicates a definite report, while leaders imply that, although none was'reported, 
cases may have occurred. 



Diphthei 

ia 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningitis, 

meningococcus 


Week 


Week 


Week 


Week 


Division and State 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

ended — 

Me- 

dian 


Aug. 

Aug. 








1940- 

Aug. 

Aug. 

1940- 

Aug. 

Aug. 

1940- 

Aug. 

Aug. 

1940- 


Ilf 

12, 

44 

11, 

1945 

12, 

44 

11. 

12, 

44 

11, 

12, 

44 


1045 

1944 


1944 


1945 

1944 


1945 

1944 

new ENGLAND 













iLfAine 

5 

3 

0 




3 

o 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Hampshire — 

0 

0 

0 




1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 




1 

4 

14 

83 

0 

0 

0 

Massaohiifi^tts 

4 

1 

3 




80 

46 

0 

8 

0 

3 

0 

iTh^e Island 

0 

0 

0 

25 



0 

0 

4 

1 

Connecticut _ 

1 

1 

0 



12 

9 

9 

3 

4 

1 

middle ATLANTIC 











New York 

8 

6 

7 

(0 

1 

1 1 

1 1 

26 

129 

208 

66 

8 

22 

g 

g 


1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

19 

38 

0 

6 

2 

PflTITISylVftTlift. 

10 

7 

7 

1 

106 

34 

47 

6 

12 

bastnobth central 









Ohio 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

12 

21 

32 

- 

8 

2 

fridiana - 

5 

5 

5 

6 

3 

2 

7 

5 

6 

4 

1 

1 

Dlinois - 

0 

4 

11 

4 

2 

85 

18 

40 

6 

8 

1 

lirinhignn • 

7 

9 

2 

1 


1 

62 

37 

88 

5 

8 

o 

Wifinninfllii. _ _ __ 

2 

1 

0 

g 

14 

7 

35 

144 

144 

1 

3 

0 

WE8TNORTHCSNTBAL 






■^IriTiAanta..,.. - - - 

4 

4 

0 


1 


3 

12 

12 

1 

1 

0 

Iowa - - - 

4 

3 

2 




9 

2 

11 

1 

4 

0 

Missouri... -- - 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

7 

29 

16 

0 

11 

0 

North Dakota 

5 

0 

0 



0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

South Dakota.. 

6 

0 

1 




1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Nftbraska 

3 

1 

1 


2 



2 

5 

12 

10 

0 

0 

0 

WATisaa _ _ _ . 

4 

2 

2 



10 

6 

10 

2 

1 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 













Delaware 

0 

0 

0 




0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Maryland * 

3 

0 

2 


1 

i 

0 

1 

5 

2 

5 

2 

District of Cohunbia. 
Virginia 

1 

0 

0 


1 


1 

6 

6 

3 

I 

0 

6 

9 

9 

74 

23 

37 


KE 

20 


2 

2 

West Virginia 

1 

10 

4 

4 

1 



5 


4 

0 

Nori-b Carolina 

25 

11 

10 






31 


2 

1 

South Carolina 

12 

5 

7 

86 

57 

101 



8 



1 

Georgia 

11 

5 

7 

6 

5 

16 

^■1 


6 



1 

Florida. - 

6 

4 

2 

■ 


1 

4 

4 

4 



1 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 









■ 


Kentucky 

3 

3 

3 


1 

1 

3 

13 

13 

2 


1 

Tennessee 

3 

5 

4 

4 

9 

6 

1 

2 

9 



0 

Alabama . - - 

12 

5 

8 

33 

3 

9 

3 

8 

8 


K 

2 

3 

. 12 

7 

3 









2 














WESTSOUTB CENTRAL 

Arkansas 

3 

4 

4 

■ 

j 

12 

12 

4 

4 

4 

6 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

7 

3 

3 


51 

3 

3 

4 

4 

0 

0 


Oklahoma 

3 

1 

1 


2 

6 

6 

22 



0 

0 

Texas 

29 

30 


376 




75 

52 

8 


2 

MOUNTAIN 








■ 



Montana 

0 

1 

1 




9 

1 

3 




Idaho 

2 

0 

0 

4 



25 

6 

8 



0 

Wyoming 

0 

4 





2 

2 

5 



1 

Colorado ^ _ _ 

0 

4 



4 

9 


5 

5 



0 

New MrAvirvi 

3 

7 





0 

2 

4 



0 

Arizona 

3 

2 

H] 

12 

8 

18 

1 

S 

9 

0 

2 

1 

Utah* 


0 


4 



54 

7 

12 

0 

2 

0 

Nevada 

0 

1 

0 





9 

5 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 













Washington _ _ 

1 


1 


2 


40 

26 

21 

2 

0 

0 

Oregon. 

2 

2 

2 

3 

8 

3 

13 

45 

25 

1 

2 

3 

Oa^omia 

20 

20 

10 

6 

6 

17 

196 

291 

126 

6 

11 

4 

Total 

252 

1P5 

165 

731 

3S0 

451 

922 

1. 139 

1. 539 

92 

158 

47 

32 we^ 

i 

00 

6,580 

"7^ 

70,i:29 

338, 114 


100,565 

590, 181 

535, 598 

6.091 

12,944 

2,354 


1 New York City only, 
s Period ended earlier than Saturday. 
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1024 


Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended August li, 
1945 j and comparison vyith corresponding week of 1944t and 6--yearmedia/nr~^oii^ 


Poliomyelitis 


Typhoid and para- 
t^hoid fever* 


Division and State 



2,272 133,S18T46>942l 96, 


» Period ended earlier than Saturday. 


» Including paratJThoid fever reported separately as follows: New Jersey 1; Ohio 1: Illinois 1; South Da- 
kota 1; South Carolma 1; Gecsrgia 10; Tennessee 1; Louisiana 1; Texas 3. 
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August 31, 1945 


Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the ueek ended August 11, 
1945, and comparison with corresponding week of 1944, o.rid 5-year median — Con. 


Division and State 


Whooping cough 
W'^eek 

ended — Me- 


W'eek ended Aug. 11, 1945 



2 Period ended earlier than Saturday. 

* 6-year median 1940-44. 

Anthrax: New Jersey 1. Leprosy: Louisiana 1. 
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WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

City reports for week ended August 4i i945 

This table lists the reports from 87 cities of more than 10,000 population distributed throughout the 
United States, and represents a cross section of the current urban incidence of the diseases included in the 
table. 



Diphtheria oases 

Encephalitis, infec- 
tious, coses 

Influenza 

i 

1 

1^ 

Meningitis, menin- 
gococcus, coses 

Pneumonia deaths 

eo 

:5 

1 

£ 

1 

© 

1 

CQ 

Smallpox cases 

Typhoid and para- 
typhoid fever cases 

1 

1 

Coses 

03 

1 

P 

NEW ENGLAND 













Maine: 













Portland _____ _ 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 



5 

New Hampshire: 













nonftftrri , , . 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

1 



0 

Massachusetts: 





c 


■1 






Boston 

0 

0 


0 

18 

1 


6 

11 


0 

27 

Fall River 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


HI 

HI 

1 

Springfield 

Worcester 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

3 

1 

m 

H 

3 

1 

Rhode Island: 













Providence r , 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0 

0 

4 

Connecticut: 













Bridgeport . _ _ 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 




0 

Hartford 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Hi 

0 

0 

1 

New Haven 

0 

0 


1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Hi 

0 

0 

3 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 













New York: 













Buffalo 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

3 

HI 

0 

6 

New York.. 

7 

2 


2 

21 

10 

34 

35 

23 

HI 

7 

147 

Rochester 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

2 

14 

3 

HI 

0 

22 

Svracuse _ _ _ 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

New Jersey: 












Camden - , , . . , 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Newark _ _ _ 

0 

0 


0 

3 

0 

4 

1 

0 

HI 

3 

25 

Trenton . 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

21 

0 

HI 

0 

8 

Pennsylvania: 












Philadelphia 

1 

0 

1 

0 

44 

1 

13 

8 

7 

0 

2 

100 

Pittsburgh 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

20 

Reading 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 













Ohio: 













Cincinnati 

0 

0 


0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

11 

Cleveland 

0 

0 


1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

6 

HI 

1 

54 

Colmnhns 

0 

0 


0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

4 

Hi 

0 

8 

Indiana: 












Fort Wayne __ 

0 

u 


1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hi 


1 

0 

Indianapolis 

0 

0 


0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

HI 

u 

0 

5 

South Bend 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hi 


0 

0 

Terre Haute _ _ 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

mm 

u 

0 

0 

Illinois: 









HI 




Chicago - 

1 

0 


0 

70 

1 

19 

5 



0 

77 

Snrinefleld 

Michigan: 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

m 

0 

0 

0 

Detroit _ _ _ 

3 

0 


0 

33 

3 

6 

2 

10 


0 

55 

Flint 

0 

0 


0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

8 

u 

0 

0 

Grand Rapids 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin: 













Heno^a 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

HI 

0 

0 

0 

MilwankeA. _ 

0 

0 


0 

6 

1 

2 

0 

mm 


0 

0 

Racine 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hi 

0 

n 

A 

Superior _ 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

HI 

0 

0 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 













Minnesota: 













Dulnth 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

n 

a 


Minneapolis .... 

1. 

0 


1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

4 


HU 

2 

St. Paul - 

1 

0 


0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 


Hi 

7 

Missouri: 











HI 


Kansas City- _ _ 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 i 

1 

5 


0 


St. Joseph __ 

0 

0 i 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


0 

Q 

St. Louis 

0 

3 


0 

10 

1 

6 

2 

3 


2 

17 

North Dakota: 









Fargo ^ 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

n 

n 
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City reports for week ended August 4, — Continued 



Diphtheria cases 

<:> 

o 

S 

s 




li 

a § 

M 

1 

«3 

■a 

1 

•s 

1 

! 

1 

3.1 

P 

*,2 

1 


¥ 

1 

o 

1 


‘Sb§ 
c 8 

§ CiO 

! 

£ 

1 

£ 


Smollpo 

2'a 

9 o 

|l 

$ 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL— 
continued 














Nebraska: 

Oiuftha . _ _ 

2 


0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

n 

0 

Kansas: 

0 


0 


0 

■1 

m 

2 

1 

0 

0 

■1 

4 

WfnhitA 

0 


0 


0 

0 


4 


1 


0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 

WilmfngtoTi- . . _ 

0 


0 


0 

1 

■1 

■1 

1 

■I 

■1 

0 

1 

Maryland: ” 

BaltimoTfl 

6 


0 


0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

5 

0 

0 

45 

inuTTiherlRud 

0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

■ 3 

WrftdPirlftlr __ 

0 


0 


0 




0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 
'W'^qhiiigton 

0 


0 



0 


1 

3 

3 

7 

0 

0 

16 

Virginia: 

X-ynnbhnrg 

0 


0 


0 

m 

0 

1 

■ 

■ 

0 

1 

1 

nlfthmond'’ 

0 


0 


0 

0 

HI 

1 

16 

0 

0 

0 

1 

KoanokA 

1 


0 


0 

0 

Hi 




0 

0 


West Virginia: 

Wheeling- - - 

0 


0 


0 

■ 

m 

0 



0 

0 

2 

North Caroluia: 

PftlAlflrh . _ _ _ 

0 


0 


0 

m 

H 

m 

^El 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Wilmington 

1 


0 


0 


0 

1 


1 

0 

0 

3 

Winston-Salem 

South Carolina: 

Charlestnu 

1 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

■ 

0 

1 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

0 


0 


0 

■j 

m 

5 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

PfiiTiswifilr 

0 


0 


0 



0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

PftVAnnfth. 

0 


0 


0 


Hi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 














Tennessee: 

Memphis _ 

0 


0 

8 

1 

8 

2 

8 

3 

■ 

■ 

■ 

13 

Nashville . 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

3 



0 

9 

Alabama: 

■RirmlTigham _ 

0 


0 

1 

0 

m 

m 

■ 

■ 

0 

H 

m 

2 

MnhUA 

0 


0 


0 





3 

HI 

HI 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 






H 

■ 

1 

1 





Arkansas; 

Little Rook 

0 


0 


0 

■ 

H 

1 

1 

■ 

0 

■ 

0 

XiOuisiana: 

New Orleans 

3 


0 


0 

■ 

H 


m 


0 

■ 

1 

Shreveport 

2 


0 


0 

0 




HI 

0 

1 

0 

Texas: 

Dallas - 

4 


0 


0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

10 

Galveston 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 


0 

Houston. _ 

4 


0 


0 

0 

2 

5 

6 

3 

0 

1 

6 

Ban Antonio. 

0 


0 


0 


1 


2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

MOUNTAIN 














Montana: 

Billings^. 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

■ 

■ 

0 

0 

Qreat^flBs 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Hi 


0 

Helena 

0 


0 


0 


0 

HI 

Hi 


Hi 

0 

0 

Missoula 

0 


0 


0 

1 

0 

Hi 

HJ 

0 

0 

HI 

0 

Idaho: 

Boise 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

■ 

H 

0 

Colorado: 

Denver. 

1 


0 

2 

0 

8 

■ 

3 

3 

4 

m 

m 

34 

Pueblo - — — — ■ 

2 


0 


0 

1 

Hi 

2 

0 

0 


Hi 

2 

Utah: 

Salt Lake Citv 

0 


0 


0 

16 

0 

4 

2 

1 

■ 

H 

11 
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City reports for week ended August Continued 



1 3-year average, 1942-44. 

2 S-year median, 1940-44. 

Anthrax.— Cases: Camden, 1. 

Dusentery^ amebic.— Cases: New York, 3; Los Angeles, 1. 

Dysentery, bacillary.— Cases: Detroit, 1; Charleston, S. C., 9: Nashville, 1. 

Dysentery, unspecified.— Cases: St. Paul, 4; Richmond, 1; San Antonio, 22. 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever.-Cases: Richmond, 3. 

Tularemia.— Cases: San Antonio, 1. 

Typhusfever, endemic.— Cases: Wilmington, N. C., 1; Atlanta, 1; Savannah, 8; Birmingham,'!; Mobile, 
6, New Orleans, 2; Shreveport, 1; Houston, 11; San Antonio, 3. 

Rates {annual basis) per lOOfiOO population, by geographic groups, for the 87 cities 
in the preceding table {estimated population, 194S, 84,190,900) 


« 

Diphtheria caso 
rates 

Encephalitis, in- 
fectious, case rates 

Influenza 

1 

£ 

0 

3 

1 
s 

Meningitis, men- 
ingococcus, 
caso rates 

Pneumonia death 
rates 

Poliomyelitis case 
rates 

Scarlet fever case 
rates 

Smallpox case rates 

Typhoid and para- 
typhoid fever 
caso rates 

Whooping cough 
case rates 

1 

g 

o 

n 

1 

1 

P 

New England 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

5.3 

92 

5.3 

42.0 

23.6 

42 

0.0 

■H 

118 

Middle Atlantic 

4.2 

0.9 

0,9 

1.4 

32 

5.1 

31.9 

88.9 

21 

0.0 

5.6 

168 

East North Central 

3.0 

0.6 

0.0 

0.6 

73 

4.3 

26.8 

6.1 

34 

0.0 

1.2 

131 

West North Central 

S.0 

6.0 

0.0 

2.0 

24 

4.0 

37.8 

9.9 

42 

0.0 

4.0 

62 

South Atlantic 

15.7 

0.0 

0,0 

0.0 

3 

1.7 

33.1 

38.3 

28 

0.0 

L7 

146 

East South Central 

0.0 

0.0 

23.6 

5.9 

18 

17.7 

59.0 

53.1 

24 

0.0 

0.0 

142 

West South Central 

37.3 

0.0 

0,0 

0,0 

14 

11.5 

37.3 


20 

0.0 

5.7 

49 

Mountain 

23. S 

0.0 

15.9 

0.0 

167 


71.6 

39.7 

48 

0.0 

0.0 

373 

Padflo 

7.9 

0.0 

1,6 

1.6 

196 ! 

6.3 

23.7 

14.2 

m 

0.0 

0.0 

133 

Total 

7.3 

0.9 

1.4 

1.4 

60 

5.2 

32.7 

25.5 

31 

0.0 

2.9 

139 


PLAGUE INFECTION IN KERN AND SANTA CLARA COUNTIES, CALIF. 

Under date of August 2, plague infection was reported proved on 
July 31 in a pool of 200 fleas and 87 lice from 35 ground squirrds, 
C. beecheyi, shot on the eaat side of Castair Lake, 1^ miles east and 
^ nule north of Lebec, Kem County, Calif., and, under date of August 
7, to have been proved on August 3 in a pool of 150 fleas from 35 
ground squirrels, same species, shot 5 miles east and miles north 
of Gilroy, Santa Clara County, and submitted to the laboratory on 
July 16. 
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TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 
Virgin Islands of the United States 


August 81, 1945 


Notifiable diseases — April- Jane 1945 . — For the months of April, 
May, and June 1945, cases of certain notifiable diseases were reported 
in the Virgin Islands as follows: 









FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Promnces — Communicable diseases — Week ended July 21, 1945 . — 
During the week ended July 21, 1945, cases of certain communicable 
diseases were reported by the Do mini on Bureau of Statistics of Canada 
as follows; 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Que- 

bec 

On- 

tario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Al- 

berta 

British 

Colum- 

bia 

Total 

Chickenpos- 


17 

2 

71 

104 

41 

18 

72 

41 

366 

Diphtheria 


5 

4 

45 

12 

1 

2 



69 

Dysentery: 















4 





9 

13 



Unspecified 





4 





4 

npiman 7T»AflSiftq__ 


9 


2 

8 


1 

24 

5 

42 

Tnfliifinra 


2 



14 

1 



10 

27 

Measles - 


1 


41 

125 

6 

9 

22 

59 

263 

Meningitis, meningo- 











coecus- 




3 




1 


4 

Mumps - 


4 


42 

58 

14 

3 

20 

23 

164 

Pnliomyclitis 


1 



8 

1 


1 

4 

10 

Scarlet fever 


2 

1 

95 

63 

11 

1 

8 

13 

184 

Tuberculosis (allfornis).. 


5 

7 

124 

71 

8 

1 

2 

15 

233 

Typhoid and para- 











typhoid fever 




10 

2 

1 




13 

Undulant fever 




1 






1 

Venereal diseases: 











Gonorrhea 


28 

37 


165 

45 

31 

53 

95 

444 

Svphilis 


13 

7 


78 

13 

6 

15 

36 

168 

Whooping cough. 


3 

33 

108 

29 

3 


7 

3 

186 


CHINA 

Notifiable diseases — April 1945. — During the month of April 1945, 
certain notifiable diseases have been reported by the Army Medical 
Administration, Health Department of the Board of Supplies and 
Transport, the Chinese Red Cross Medical Corps and the National 
Health A dminis tration of China, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

485 

33 

Scarlet fever 

11 


Cholera -1-- 

2 


Smallpox.— — 

220 

17 

Diphtheria 

20 


Typhnfd fftwr 

388 

13 

Dysentery, unspecified. 

856 

$ 

Tvphus fever 

384 

13 

Relap^g fever 

983 

15 
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NEW ZEALAND 

Notifiable diseases — 4 weeks ended Judy I 4 , During the 4 

weeks ended July 14, 1945, certain notifiable diseases were reported 
in New Zealand as follows: 


Disease 

1 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

16 

1 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

1 



112 

3 

Puerperal fever 

3 


D^ntery, bacillary 

30 

4 

Scarlet fever 

522 


Erv^pelas 

20 


Tetanus 

1 


Food poisoning 

2 


Tuberculosis (all forms) 

167 

60 

Infiuenza 

1 

1 

Ti^hold fever 

4 

Lethargic encephalitis 

1 

1 

XJndul^t fever 

4 


Malaria 

30 






WORLD DISTRIBUTION OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS 
FEVER AND YELLOW FEVER 

From medical ojBScers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, International Office of Public 
Health, Fan American Sanitary Bureau, health section of the League of Nations, and other sources. The 
reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either the 
list of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for wnich reports are given. 


CHOLERA 

[C Indicates cases; P, present] 

NoTs.—Slnce many of the figures in thefoUowing tables are from weekly reports, the accumulated totals 
are for approximate dates. 


Place 

January- 

May 

1945 

June 

1945 

July 1946— w^ ended— ' 

7 

14 

21 

28 

ASU 

China: 

Kweichow Province— Kweijang... C 
Szechwan Province— 

Ohengtu - 0 




12 

3 




P 

8,000 

1 

1 

1 

26 

200 

40 

P 



3 

Chungking - - -- G 










Hsin Kal Shih C 






TTianff Pol . C 






Kweyapg C 






NaI TCiftng C 






Pi Shan . C 






Vnnnfln PrnvinfVl C 






India *. 0 

75,859 

37 

3,540 

50 

15 

11 

49 

13 

P 





Bombay - - - -- C 

9 

663 

70 

2 

46 

6 




Calcutta. ... C 




r!o.wnTvirA Cj 










T)Aihi C 





IWarfros C 





Vivo (TO notO-Tn C 






Tn/InnhlTto* nAAhinnhlrm. C 
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PLAGUE 

[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


Place 

January- 

May 

1945 

June 

July 1945— week ended- 

- 

1945 

7 

14 

21 

28 

AFEICA 









c 

» 12 






B^utoland _ 

c 

4 







0 

7 






■Rpl^’ftn Hnngn _ 

c 

6 

2 

1 


1 


British East Africa: 

Kenya 

c 

5 

36 



13 



c 

4 

2 





c 

113 

59 





Ismafllya -- - 

c 

72 



5 

2 

Port Said 

c 

20 

33 

3 


3 

6 


c 

10 

6 

1 

2 



c 

5 






c 

1 







0 

110 

2 





MrtrftrtVi (PrPTifth) 

c 

231 

270 



8 10i 


Rftnflgral 1 _____ 

c 

54 





c 

3 






... ..... - 

Union of South Africa _ _ 

c 

7 






ASIA 

China: 

0 


P 





Yunnan Pro'ciTi^^ * - 

C 



P 




India .. 

c 

17,662 

34 






Iraq 

c 






Palfisit.ltifl 

c 

12 





1 

pTftgiie-iTifected rats 


17 






EUEOPE 







Franne* nnrsi«a~-AjaCCio 

c 

2 

4 


2 




0 

4 


«8 

2 

«4 

2 

Portugal: Azores 

0 

3 

2 

1 

Spainf Canary Islands 

0 

1 





NOETE AHSEICA 








Canada: Alberta Province: 

Plame-infeeted soTiiirels _ _ 



1 

1 


• 


SOUTH AUEKICA 

Argentina: 

Buenos Aires Province— Plague-in- 
fected rats . . . . 

2 






Santiago del Estero Province 

c 

1 






Bolivia: Santa Cruz Department 

c 

7 75 






Ecuador: 

Chimborazo Province— 

0 

6 






Loja Province — 

c 

2 






Peru: 

Ancash Department 

c 

1 






Ica Department 

c 

83 






Lambayeque Department 

c 

12 






Llbertad DejMurtment 

c 

10 






Tiima Department 

c 

10 






Otuzco i)epartment 

G 

3 






Pinra Department.... 

c 

4 






OCEANU 








Hawaii Territory 

D 


»1 





PlaErue*infected rata ? _ _ . 


9 













1 Includes 4 cases of pneumonic plague. 

2 Indudes 5 suspected cases. 

a For the period July 1-20, 1945. 

« Information dated July 5, 1945, stated that from April 1944 to May 1945, 85 deaths from plague had oc- 
curred in the mountainous region south of Kunming, uhina. 

A Includes 2 suspected cases. 

« During the month of June 1945, plague infection in fleas was reported in Alberta Province. For the 
week ended July 28, 1945, plague Infection was also reported in 6 pools of fleas in Alberta Province, Canada. 

7 Indudes 6 suspected cases. 

& Includes 1 suspected case. 

* Previously reported as a case, death occurring on June 2, 1945. 
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SMALLPOX 

[C Indicates cases; P, present] 


January- 
May Jg”? 


July 1945~Treek ended- 



» For the period July 1-20, 1946. 

* Imported. 

3 For the week ended June 30, 1946, cases of yirulent smallpox were reported in the Union of South Africa. 

* Includes some cases of ehickenpox. „ . ^ 

» For the months of March and April 1945, 688 cases of smallpox were reported in all of China. 

B Includes cases of tdastrim. 
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TYPHUS FEVER* 

[C indicates cases; P, present] 


Place 

January- 

May 

1945 


July 1946--week ended— 

1945 

7 

14 

21 

28 

AFRICA 









c 

841 

93 





Basutoland-- - 

.1 C 

50 







c 

109 

22 






c 

24 

a 





Ecrvnt 

c 

13,004 

1 536 






n 

6 






Libya: Tripolitania 

... C 

17 







c 

4,154 

935 



2 829 



c 

p 





Rhodesia, Northern.. 

... c 

ii 






Sierra Leone 

... c 

1 







c 

365 

io 



24 


TTninn nf Smith A frlrtft 

.. c 

459 

p 

P 


P 


ASIA 









c 

36 

1 





Tndlfi 

c 

21 

1 





Iran 

... c 

5S5 






Iraq 

... c 

156 


3 

2 

9 

6 

Palestine i _ _ 

G 

35 

2 





SjTla and Lebanon 

... c 

12 





Trans- Jordan. 

... c 

42 






Turkey (see Turkey in Europe). 








EUROPE 








Albania 

... c 

100 






-^.ustria 

... c 


§5 

16 




■Relgimn 

— c 

ioe 

37 

2 




Bulgaria 

... c 

928 





Denmark 

... c 

114 

30 





Fraone 

... c 

15 

142 


27 



Germnny 

... c 


7,679 

185 




Gibraltar - 

... c 

4 





Great Britain 

c 

<14 

7 





Malta and Gozo ^ 

... c 

9 






Greece 

- c 

46 

14 





Italy 

c 

9S 

20 





Netnerlands _ ... 

... c 

15 

1 





Portugal 

— c 

41 

2 





Rumania 

... c 

»7,831 






Slovakia 

... c 

230 

25 





Spain 

... c 

13 





Sweden 

... c 

192 






Turkey 

Yugoslavia 

... c 
... c 

1,978 
1, 194 

225 

16 

42 

20 

24 

NORTH AMERICA 








Canada i 

... c 

1 






Costa Rica 

... c 

3 

2 


1 



Cuba » 

... c 

2 

1 





Guatemala 

— c 

802 






Jamaica 

0 

16 

5 





Mexico 

... c 

703 






Panama (Republic) __ 

c 

1 

2 





Puerto Rieo » 

... c 

49 

21 

13 

15 

5 

9 

Virgin Islands - 

— c 

s 






SOUTH AMERICA 








Bolivia 

— c 

293 






Brazil 

... c 

1 






Chile J 

.. c 

257 

47 





Colombia 

... 0 

20 





Curacao 

... c 

1 






Eenador _ 

— c 

195 

34 





Peru, 

... c 

232 






Vaaiftgnalft l 

... c 

58 

17 





OCEANIA 







Australia 1 

.... c 

«53 

18 





Hawaii Taritory i 

.... c 

39 

13 

1 

1 

1 

3 


•Reports from some areas are probably murine type, v?hile others probably include both murine and 
louse-Dome types. 

1 Reports eases as murine type. 

2 For the period July 1-20, 1945. 

* For the months of March and April, 1945, S61 cas^ of typhus fever were reported in all of China. 

* Includes imported cases. * For the period Jan. 1-20, 1946. • Revised figures. 
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YELLOW FEVER 


[C indicates cases; D, deaths] 


Place 

January- 

May 

1945 

June 

July 1945— week ended— 

1945 

7 

14 

21 * 

28 

AFRICA 

Gold Coast: 

Nsawam 

C 


1 2 


»1 



Takoradi 

C 


1 




Winneba 

C 


1 





Ivory coast: 

Gaoua 

0 


1 





Guiglo 

C 

1 






Sierra Leone: Moyamba 

c 


2 





SOUTH AMERICA 

Brazil: 

Goiaz State 

D 

76 






Minas Qeraes State 

D 

25 






Colombia: Santander del 
Department 

Norte 
D 

7 






Peru: 

Cuzco Department 

C 

2 






Loreto Department 

C 

1 






Venezuela: 

Bolivar State 

c . 

1 






Merida State 

0 




2 


Tachira State 

D 

2 

12 



6 


Zulia State.. 

C 



3 

1 

2 


1 






1 Indudes 1 suspected'case. 

3 Suspected. 

* 41 3 ^ 


THE TOXICOLOGY OF BERYLLIUM* 

A Review 

This inrestigation was undertaken because of the conflicting opin- 
ions relating to the toxicity of beryllium and because of the rapidly 
growing importance of this metal in industry. A study was made of 
the effects produced by the administration of beiyllium compoimds 
by mouth, by intraperitoneal injection and by inhalation. Beryllium 
oxide, carbonate, phosphate, chloride, sulfate, nitrate, oxyfluoride, 
hydroxide, potassium beryllium sulfate, and the mineral beryl (beryl- 
lium aluminum silicate) were chosen for experimental mvestigation. 
Guinea pigs, white rats, white mice, rabbits, and dogs were used as 
experimental animals. Symptoms of poisoning were sought; mor- 
bidity and mortality figures were collected; blood changes were 
studied; distribution of beryllium in the tissues following the various 
modes of exposure were determined; the irritant effect of certain 
beryllium salts on the skin was observed and the pathological changes 
res^tmg from exposure of animals to the various beryllium com- 
pounds were investigated. Comparison was made of the toxicities 
of beryllium, magnesium and zinc sulfates on intraperitoneal injection 
into mice. 


1 The toxicology of berylUmn. By Frances Hyslop, Edward D. Palmes, William C. Alford, A. Ralph 
Monaco, and Lawrence T. Fairball. National Institute of Health Bulletin No. 181. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1943. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. Price 15 cents. 
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In addition to the exposure of animals to the dust of various 
beryllium compounds, animals 'were exposed to the fumes produced 
during the electrolytic deposition of beryllium at high temperatures. 

No particular toxicity for beryllium was established as a result of 
this study. Animala tolerated large concentrations of various beryl- 
lium compounds over long periods of time 'with no indication of 
toxicity. No evidence of blood dyscrasia was apparent nor any 
consistent pathological change that could be attributed to beryllium. 
On the other hand certain beryllium salts which hydrolyse extensively, 
such as the sulfate and fluoride, were found to be irritant both to the 
skin and on inhalation. 


THE TRIATOMINAE OF NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
AND THE WEST INDIES AND THEIR PUBLIC HEALTH 
SIGNinCANCE 1 

A Rertew 

A detailed accormt of the biology, systematics, and disease re- 
lationships of members of the Redu-vdid subfamily Triatominae from 
the area indicated. life histories are given of seven North American 
species and a complete summary is given of host records. 

The higher classification of the subfamily is revised •with a new 
arrangement into 4 tribes. The tribe Triatomini is further subdivided 
into 12 species groups. These groups comprise closdy allied species 
or subspecies. The principal subspecies complexes are sanguisuga, 
ledievlarius, mhida, protracta, and phyllosoma. The various elements 
in each of these polytypic species show geographical replacement and 
are differentiated by relatively minor characters. 

Keys are given to some eggs and nymphs and to adults of all of 
the known species. Each species is described, illustrated, and a 
summary is given of its distribution. Complete synonymy is in- 
cluded for each species. Four new tribes, one new genus, one new 
species, and five new subspecies are proposed. 

A brief summary of the latest information on Chagas’ disease is 
included, together with a discussion of the relation of triatomine 
bugs to the disease. Information on the infection rates in vectors 
and in animal reservoirs is summarized in two tables. Considering 
the relatively high rate of infection in vectors and in animal reservoirs 
in the southwestern United States it is considered likely that human 
cases actually have occurred but that the Mexican border population 
failed to recognize or report them. 

* The Triatominae of JCorth and Central America and the West Indies and their public health significance. 
By Eohert L. TJsinger. Pub. Health Bull. No. 288. Government Printing Office, 1S44. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. Price 25 cents. 
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STUDIES OP THE ACUTE DIARRHEAL DISEASES * ^ 

X C. FUBTHER CULTURAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE RELATIVE EFFI- 
CACY OF SULFONAMIDES IN SHIGELLA INFECTIONS 

By Albbbt V. Hardy, Surgeon, (R) United States Public HeaUh Service 

Observations on 501 individuals treated for shigellosis ia New York 
State institutions in 1942 have been reported ('i Two absorbed and 
two poorly absorbed sulfonamides were used in that study. During 
the following 18 months, 1,423 ® additional infected individuals were 
studied similarly. In this study 10 sulfonamides, some m varying 
dosages, were tested. 

The methods previously described were continued. Cases of acute 
diarrhea were reported and cultured promptly; carriers were dis- 
covered by cultural surveys. Fecal specimens were obtained by 
rectal swabs, and plates of S. S. (Shigella-Salmonella) agar were 
inoculated directly. There was ordinarily one pretreatment culture 
in cases and two or more in carriers. Those receiving medication 
were cultured daily except when treatment was given “prophy- 
lactically” to aU in a group. Post-treatment cultures were obtained; 
in some groups these were taken repeatedly throughout a prolonged 
period. The number of suspicious colonies per petri plate was deter- 
mined and recorded. At least one isolation from each individual was 
studied both culturally and serologically. In cases showing successive 
positive tests on the same individual, the cultures with a “positive” 
reaction on Edigler’s tubes were usually identified by serological 
tests only. 

Medication was dispensed in individual envelopes or boxes bearing 
the patient’s name and directions as to dosage. The preparations 
used in a particular outbreak were given in rotation insofar as prac- 
ticable. The amount of ‘the respective sulfonamides administered 
daily, as shown in the tables, was divided into four equal doses, 
usually ^ven at 7 a. m., 12 noon, 5 p. m., and 10 p. m., with varia- 
tions to adjust to the daily schedule of the institution. The initial 
dose was twice the maintenance dose. Children under 75 pounds 

< From the Di'dslon of Infectioiis Diseases, National Ihstitate of Hes^th, with the cooperation of the 
New York State Departments of Health and Mental Hygiene. 

* The work described in this paper was done under a transfer of ftinds recommended by the Committee 
on Medical Hesearoh, between the Office of Scientific Research and Development and the National insti* 
tote of Health. ' 

t This tot^ does not indnde 16 control cases shown in tables 5 and 6. 
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were given one-half of the stated amounts. There were no infants 
in this series. 

Findings are given in six tables. These show the average colony 
counts and the percent of individuals with persisting positive cultures 
for Flexner, Schmitz, and Sonne varieties of infection, respectively. 


Table 1. — Average colony counts ^ per S. S. agar plate in Flexner infections before 
and during treatment with different sulfonamides 


Type of 
Flexner 

Treatment 

Number treated 

Average colony count i 

Sulfonamide 

used 

Daily dosage 
(gm.) 

Day treatment 
started 

Day of treatment 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

w 

■nffi7iTip 

4 

27 

264 

98 

51 

2 

M 

n 

Rl 

_ 





w 


4 

28 

238 

71 

6 

6 

1 


0 

TO 





w 


4 

21 

369 

118 

6 

1 

.3 

0 

TO 

TO 





w 


4 

20 

320 

151 

32 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 





w 


2 

15 

608 

220 

98 

4 


TO 

TO 






w 


2 

12 

233 

114 

12 

.2 

0 

TO 

0 






w 

"ViAraTiTiA 

2 

13 

373 

126 

17 

0 

mm 

0 







w 

ethazine. « . - 

2 

Id 

430 

195 

36 

23 

M 

TO 

0 






w 

niazine 

0 

28 

319 


4 


1 



TO 


TO 



w _ 

Thiazole 

2 

7 

325 



0 


liniil 




TO 



w 

Pyrazine 

1 

45 

243 


12 


0 


TO 


6 




w 

Diflzine __ _ _ 

( 3 ) 

25 

304 

88 

2 

.5 

0 

mnii 

■M 






w... 

Diazine 

(*) 

21 

251 

mm 

2 

5 

2 

3 

TO 

TO 

TO 




z . 

Diazine 

(*) 

50 

266 

81 

51 

1 

TO 

TO 

.3 

TO 

0 

0 



z 

Diazine ® 

(*) 

15 

245 

6 

im 

.4 

.3 

TO 

TO 

TO 

0 

.3 

i 

■n 

z . 

Diazine 

(*) 

30 

215 


.4 

1.6 

ITO 

.1 

.6 

.8 

27.6 

«22.1 



bJewcastle.- 

Diazine 

( 4 ) 

15 

329 


5 


TO 


0 























1 Suspicioxis colorless colonies of which the picked representative proved to be Shigella. The averages 
are computed on the basis of all individuals in the respective series. Plates having more than 1,000 colonies 
were recorded as 1,000. 

2 Follow-up cultures were also taken from 7 to 14 days following the third consecutive negative test. 

® Total dosage 4 gm. in 3 days (first dose 2 gm. and then 1 dose of 1 gm. for 2 days) . 

4 1 dose only of 2 
* Enteric coated (Lederle). 

« Retreatment of positive cases started. 


Table 2. — Percentage of individuals with persisting positive cultures in Flexner 
infections treated with different sulfonamides 


Type of 
Filler 


■ 

Doily dosage 
(gm.) 

W 

Diftztnfi 

4 

W 

Pyrazine 

4 

w 

Merazine 

4 

w 

Methazlne 

4 

w 

D1fl.7.iT1P. 

2 

w 

Pyrazine 


w_ 

Merazine ^ - 

' 2 

w 

Metbazine 

2 

w 

Diazine 

2 

w 

Thiazole 

2 

w . 

Pyrazine 

1 

w 

Diazine 

(*) 

W- 

DlftirfriA 

0 


Diazine ^ 

0 

z_ _ 

Diazine • _ 

0 

7__ 

Diazine. 

0 

Newcastle.. 

Dia^e 

0 


Percentage with persisting positive cultures by day of treatment 


Number trcab 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 - 

B 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

27 

100 

63 

m 

11 

H 

0 

il 






28 

100 

64.3 


■Tim 

7.1 

0 

0 

■fiP 





21 

100 

66.6 

28.6 

23.8 

9.5 

0 

TO 

0 





20 

100 

65.0 

KDlij 


5.0 

0 

TO 

BP 





15 

100 

86.7 

53.4 

26.7 

TO 

0 

TO 






12 

100 

75.0 

58.3 

8.3 

TO 

0 

0 






13 

100 

61.5 

mm 

Bp 

Bl 

0 








100 


Bin 


0 

0 

■mB 







28 

100 


2L3 



3.6 

0 


mrw 


0 



7 

100 



■fnl 


0 




0 

VIP 


45 

lOO' 


2i’7 


0 

0 

0 


BW 




25 

100 

44.0 

4 

4 

Bfl 

mm 

0 






21 

lOO 

38. 1 

14.3 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

Bp 

TO 

TO 





100 

48 

1^ 

■nli! 

4.0 

KSJ 

KS! 

TO 

Bfl 

TO 

0 


15 

100 

46.7 

26.7 

13.3 

13.3 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

"■’6 


100 

58.7 

43.3 

26.7 

20.0 

16.7 

16.7 

13.3 

lao 

no.o 



15 

100 




Bh 


BV 


BnH 


















See table 1 for footnotes. 
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There were 382 Flexner cases or carriers of the W, Z, and New- 
castle types of organisms. Absorbed sulfonamides only were used. 
All were highly effective. The last positive cultures were obtained 
on the fourth day of treatment except in cases given reduced dosage. 
Even here, from the third day of treatment few organisms were 
being excreted. 

There were 2 Schmitz outbreaks in which 206 and 40 cases respec- 
tively were treated. These pathogens disappeared from the stools a 
httle more slowly than the Flexner organisms. There was a relatively 
poor response to suKathiazole, sulfaguanidine, and to small doses of 
sulfathaladine. 


Table 3. — Average colony counts ^ per S. S. agar plate in Schmitz infections before 
and during treatment with different sulfonamides 


1 

Treatment 

Num- 

ber 

treated 

Average colony counts i 

Sulfonamide 

used 

Daily 

dosage 

(gm.) 

Day 

treat- 

ment 

started 

Day of treatment 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Diazine 

4 

24 

585 

151 

140 

10 

0.7 

0.3 

0 

0.1 

0 1 

0 

30 

Pyrazine 

4 

28 

463 

149 

53 

.7 

.6 

3 

0 

0 

0 ' 



Merazine 

4 

29 

231 

34 

70 

47 

14 

.1 

.4 

0 

0 

0 


Metbazine... 

4 

24 

426 

202 

103 

2 

0 

.1 

0 

0 

0 



Thiazole 

4 

31 

425 

240 

112 

76 

45 

41 

.4 

.3 

0 

.1 

0 

Guanidine 

20 

29 

340 

134 

131 

58 

44 

40 

17 

0 

0 

0 


Suxidine.... 

20 1 

17 

380 

108 

39 

15 1 

1 

0 


0 





10 

24 

411 

196 

101 

22 ! 

13 

.3 

0 

0 

0 



Tbaladine... 

1 

40 

521 



13 


15 


28 



.7 
















See table 1 for footnotes. 


Table 4. — Percentage of individuals with persisting positive cultures in Schmitz 
infections treated with different sulfonamides 



The Sonne variety of infection was the most widely prevalent in 
1943. In all, 795 cases or carriers were treated, of which 621 were 
in one outbreak. This epidemic was caused by a strain of organism 
which was unusually resistant to sulfonamides. In this outbreak, 19 
percent were still positive after 7 days of treatment; all but 2.6 per- 
cent of the other Sonne infections were negative at this time. Even 
the latter responded slowly as compared with Flexner and Schmitz 
infections. Tlie complete clearing of Sonne infection in all individ- 
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uals given suKasuxidine contrasted with the failure of all other sul- 
fonamides in a small proportion of these cases and carriers. 


Table 5. — Average colony counts ^ per S. S. agar plate in Sonne infections before 
and during treatment with different sulfonamides 


Outbrealc 


1 . 

1 - 

1 . 

1 . 

1 - 

1 . 

1 - 

1 . 

1 - 

1 . 

1 - 

1 . 

1 . 

1 . 

1 - 

1 - 

1 . 

1 - 

2 . 

2 . 

2 

2 . 

3, 

3. 

3. 

4. 


Treatment 




1 

jI 

Sulfonamide 


o 

used 


g 

1 

Control 

0 

18 

Diazine 

4 

72 

PSTrazine 

4 

31 

Merazine 

4 

48 

Methazine 

4 

50 

Thiazole 

4 

48 

Pyridine 

4 

19 

Sulfanilamide. 

4 

14 

. Guanidine 

20 

16 

. Suxidine 

20 

72 

. Thaladine 

10 

33 

. Diazine* 1 

4 

34 

. Pyrazine 

6 

29 

, Diazine 

1 

21 

. Pyrazine ! 

1 

14 

. Guanidine i 

2 

40 

. Suxidine 

2 

16 

, Thaladine 

2 

24 

. Diazine 

4 

27 

, PjTazine 

4 

21 

. Merazine 

4 

13 

, Methazine 

4, 

10 

. Pyrazine 

4 

9 

. Pyrazine 

21 

35 

. Thaladine 

2 

20 

. Diazine 

■ 4 

39 


*SuIfonamide changed. 


Average colony counts 


1 

ll 

Day of treatment 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

621 

H 

508 

495 

296 

212 

223 

123 

200 

(*) 

(♦) 

(•) 

678 

379 

232 

165 

76 

78 

44 

16 

14 

14 

.6 

.5 

740 

428 

272 

164 

53 

77 

26 

39 

21 

13 

2 

1 

549 

38S 

240 

159 

138 

42 

40 

10 

2 

2 

2 

2 

708 

503 

241 

188 

158 

104 

49 

31 

1 

18 

.6 

Em 

732 

616 

346 

278 

130 

20 

14 

18 

26 

3 

1 

{ > 

562 

522 

170 

226 

155 

85 

77 

30 

3 

1 

26 

(*) 

604 

463 

461 

69 

214 

184 

3 

27 

15 

(*) 

(♦) 

(*) 

777 

619 

532 

143 

141 

120 

125 

57 

6 

31 

38 

31 

580 

431 

210 

108 

44 

31 

3 

.2 

0 


SO 



536 

359 

193 

228 

162 

125 

30 

11 

14 

.3 

5 

ii 

346 

189 

111 

91 

35 

35 

59 

76 

33 

59 

0 

11 

476 

447 

149 

157 

12 

38 

44 

5 

17 

.4 

0 

5 

550 


1 308 



156 



72 



.3 

651 



147 



96 



.6 



688 


137 



67 



4 



6 

766 



177 



61 



31 



607 


171 



179 



44 



.3 

463 

153 

S3 

30 

14 

.6 

1.6 

.1 

.1 

mm 

0 

EH 

420 

150 

106 

9 

6 

0 

0 

0 





638 

331 

141 

123 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 




362 

94 

191 

103 

9; 

0 

0 

0 





911 

572 

201 

59 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 




740 

499 

388 

207 

120 

60 

54 

.4 

0 

0 

.5 

0 

821 

479 


224 



18 


4 


0 


228 

126; 

9 

15 


2 

0 

0 

* 

0 

n 

HI 


See table 1 for footnote. 


Variations in the response to different dosages of sulfonamides 
were studied in Flexner and Sonne infections. It was first found 
that the former cleared as readily with 2 gm. as with 4 gm. of absorbed 
sulfonamide daily. Sulfapyrazine, 1 gm. daily, was then used in 
another group and was effective. Eecently, the total amount of 
sulfonamide per individual was reduced, first to 4 gm. (2 gm. as the 
initial dose and 1 gm. on each of the following 2 days) and then to 
2 gm. in one dose only. There was some delay in the clearing of the 
infection with these smaller amounts of suHonamide, but a high 
proportion of infected individuals became and remained culturally 
n^ative. The organisms concerned were highly sensitive to sulfon- 
amides in vitro. In Sonne infections, by contrast, a reduction of 
dosage reduced the efficacy of treatment. In the series in outbreak 
No. 3 (tables 5 and 6) oases and carriers receiving 2 gm. daily of 
sulfapyrazine remained positive approximately twice as long as the 
corresponding cases given 4 gm. daily. 

Organisms isolated after 7 or more days of treatment, if tested in 
vitro, were commonly found to be highly resistant to sulfonamides. 
'Ore problem of treatii^ Sonne infections appeared to be][^related in 
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part to the ready development of sulfonamide resistance by these 
organisms. 

Table 6. — Percentage of inditiduals with persisting positive cultures in Sonne 
infections treated with different sulfonamides 


Outbreak 


Treatment 


Sulfonamide 

used 


% 


Percentage with persisting positive cultures by day of treatment 


1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

16 

100 

03.7 

87.5 

81 3 

62.5 

62.5 

62.5 

62.5 

72 

100 

93.0 

86.1 

66.7 

63.0 


33.3 

22.2 

51 

100 

90.2 

80.4 

56.9 

I'Al 

41.2 

21.6 

11.7 

48 

100 

93.7 

72.9 


IS 

31.2 

25.0 

14.6 


100 

02.0 

S2l0 

62.0 


Enx] 

22.0 

12.0 

48 

100 

89.6 

sas 

77.1 

70.8 

56.2 

47.9 

39.6 

19 

100 

80.5 

78.9 

73.7 

57.9 

47.4 

47.4 

42.1 

14 

100 

tniilo 

78.6 

71.4 

71.4 

57.1 

42.9 

21.4 

16 

100 



62.5 

37.5 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

72 

100 

83.3 

72.2 

45.8 

25.0 

18.1 

8.3 

2.8 

53 

100 

02.5 

EH13 

64.1 

56.6 

37.7 

32.1 

18.9 

34 

100 

91.2 

67.6 

47.1 

32.4 

23.5 

17.6 

11.8 

20 

100 

86.2 

72.4 

65.5 

48.2 

41.3 

31.0 

24.1 

21 

100 


7L4 



47.6 



14 

100 



85.7 



’28.’6 


40 

100 


72.5 



47.5 



16 

100 



75.0 



43.8 


24 

100 


79.2 



62.5 



27 

100 

92.6 


55.6 

33.3 

14.8 

11.1 

7.4 

21 

100 

76.2 

33.3 

23.8 

14.3 

0 

mm 

0 

13 

100 

84.6 

53.8 

Kiln 

15.4 

7.7 

■a 

0 

10 

100 

Kiln 

ESID 

Kilil 

30.0 

0 

0 


0 

100 


8ao 

66.7 

33.3 

11.1 

11.1 

0 

35 

100 

94.3 

85.7 

wm\ 

57.1 

60.0 

ESE 

17.1 

20 

100 



45.0 





39 

100 

69.2 

46.1 

35.9 

25.6 

12.8 

2.6 

2.6 


10 


11 


1 .. 

1 -, 

1 ., 

1. 

1 .. 

1 - 

1 .. 

1 - 

1. 

1 . 

1 . 

1 . 

1 ., 

1 . 

1 . 

1 . 

1 . 

1 . 

2- 

2, 

2 . 

2 . 

3 . 

3 . 

3 . 

4- 


Control 

Diazine 

Pyrazine 

Merazine 

Methazine... 

Thlazole 

PlTidlne 

Sulfanilamide 

Guanidine... 

Suxidine 

Thaladine. 

Diazine « 

Pyrazine 

Diazine 

Pyrazine 

Guanidine... 

Suxidine 

Thaladine 

Diazine 

Pyrazine 

Merazine 

Hethazlne... 

Pyrazine 

Pyrazine, 1... 

Thaladine 

Diazine 


62.5 

11.1 

0.8 

10.4 

10.01 

20.8 

26.3 

14.3 

25.0 
0 

18.0 
5.0 
17.2 
23.8 


(*) 

6.0 

5.0 

8.3 

6.0 

12.5 

5.3 
(*) 

12.5 

0 

13.2 
5.0 

10.3 


<*) 

5.5 

3.0 

2.1 

4.0 

4.2 

5.3 
(•) 

12.5 

*0 

11.3 

5.9 

6.9 


20.0 


7.1! 


25.0 

3.7 


6.2 


7.5 


4.2 

0 


0 , 
2.0 
10.0 
2.6 


0 , 
2.9 


2.91 

0 

0 


*Sulfonamide changed. 
See table 1 for footnotes. 


Following treatment for Flexner infection with 2 or 4 gm. of ab- 
sorbed sulfonamide daily, 113 individuals were held in isolation and 
examined culturally an average of 11.3 times per person during a 
period of 2 months. There was no recurrence of infection. Three of 
30 who received a total of only 4 gm. of sulfadiazine did have a return 
of positive cultures after 3 or more consecutive negative tests. Other 
individuals were followed for varying periods. Positive cultures were 
discovered occasionally, particularly when the individual, after treat- 
ment, was returned to a group in which the infection was spreading 
actively. 

The variation in the bacteriostatic activity of the different sulfona- 
mides in Shigellae infections in vivo is summarized in table 7. Here 
the numbers of organisms in the lower enteric tract as determined 
by colony counts on the day treatment started are compared with 
the total of all daily counts during treatment. In the Flezner cases 
it was found that fewer oi^anisms were discharged during the course 
of treatment than on the one day on which treatment was started. 
The Schmitz infection cleared a little more slowly. Sonne infections 
varied by outbreaks but were more resistant. Considering all inf^ 
tions, three sulfonamides — sulfadiazine, suHapyrazine and sulfasuzi- 
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dine — ^have superior records. Sulfamerazine and sulfametliazine were 
a little less effective, although the former appeared highly active in 
Flexner infections. Sulfathiazole and sulfaguanidine were the least 
satisfactory of the seven drugs that were widely tested. SuMathala- 
dine in the series in which it was employed was less active than 
sulfasuxidme, a chemically related compound. Sulfapyridine and 
sulfanilamide were the least potent suLf on amides in the treatment of 
Shigella infections. 


Table 7. — The relative bacteriostatic activity of various sulfonamides as indicated 
by the ratio ^ of the total of all daily colony counts during treatment to the counts 
on the day treatment was started 



i It is assumed that the ezcretioD of organisms and the weight of infection are measured relatively by the 
daily colony counts. With a pretreatment average colony count of 400 and successive average daily colony 

300 

counts during treatment of 240, 60, 9, 1, and 0 (total 300), the ratio would equal -^^r 0.75. 

* Dosage of absorbed sulfonamides for adults. Five times as much sulfaguanidine and sulfasuxidine and 
2.5 times as much sulfathaladine was given. 

3 The findings on all types of Flexner are combined since there was no evident variation in the response 
to sulfonamides. 

* Previously reported data (f). 

3 Total dosage. 

» Measured for 5 days. 

T Measured for 8 days. 


The responses of seven Shiga strains were tested in vitro. These 
strains were less sensitive than Flexner, more sensitive than Sonne, 
and approximately equal in sensitiveness to the Schmitz variety. 

Considering toxicity, availability, and relative efficacy, it is con- 
cluded that at present sulfadiazine is the drug to be recommended 
for Shigella infections. Sulfasuxidine is an alternative poorly ab- 
sorbed compound which may be used in cases which do not respond 
readily to sulfadiazine. Sulfapyxazine, sulfamerazine, or sulfametha- 
zine may be used if preferred. The other sulfonamides axe to be 
recommended for shigellosia only when the more effective prepara- 
tions axe not available. 

BSFEBSNCES 

(1) Hardy, Al^rt V., Bums, William, and DeCapito, Thelma: Studies of the 
acute diarrheal diseases. X A. Cultural observations on the relative 
efScacy of sulfonamides in ShigeUa dysenteriae infections. Pub. He^th 
Eep., 58: 689-693 (Apr. 30, 1943). 
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SICKNESS ABSENTEEISM AMONG MALE AND FEMALE 
INDUSTRIAL WORKERS DURING 1944, AND AMONG 
MALES DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1945, WITH 
A NOTE ON ABSENCE DURATION, 1941-44 » 

By W. M. Gapafer, Principal Statisticiany United States Public Health Service 

The quarterly reports for the year 1944 ou the frequency of sickness 
and nonindustrial injuries disabling for more than 1 week among 
a group of approximately 250,000 male members of industrial sick 
benefit organizations have appeared (f-S), the organizations including 
sick benefit associations, group insurance plans, and company relief 
departments. The present report is concerned with the experience 
of male and female workers during 1944 and earlier years, and of 
males during the first quarter of 1945 and corresponding earlier 
quarters. Particular attention is directed to time changes in certain 
annual frequency rates covering the decade 1935-44, and to changes in 
absence duration among the 4 years, 1941-44. The last report on 
the experience among females appeared in 1944 (f). 

TEAB 1944 

The male and female frequency rates for 1944, 1943, and the decade 
1935-44 are shown by cause in table 1. The corresponding rates for 
the single years 1935-42 appear in reference 
The 1944 male rate for all causes (140.9 absences per 1,000 males) is 
the highest recorded annual rate of the 10 years 1935-44, being 37 
percent above the 10-year mean (102.9), but only 2 percent above 
the corresponding rate for 1943 (138.1). 

The 1944 female rate for all causes (221.0 absences per 1,000 females) 
is likewise the highest recorded annual rate of the 10-year period, being 
35 percent above the mean of 163.1 but only 8 percent above the 
rate for 1943 (204.1). 

In each of the past 10 years 1935-44, the female rate for all causes 
and each of the broad cause groups (with the possible exception 
of nonindustrial injuries) is higher than the corresponding male 
rate, the excess in the total frequency among females in 1944 being 
57 percent. 

1 From the IndustTial Hygiene DiTisioD, Bureau of State Services. 


661847—45 2 
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Table 1. — Average annual number of absences per IfiOO persons on account of sick- 
ness and nonindustiial injuries disabling for 8 consecutive calendar days or longer, 
by sex and cause, experience of MALE and FEMALE employees in various 
industries, 1944, 1949, and 1935-44, inclusive * 


Annual number of absences per 1»000 persons 


Cause. (Numbers in parentheses are disease title 
numbers from International List of Causes of 
Death, 1939) 


Sickness and nonindustrial injuries 

Percent of fernaU rate 

Percent of male rate 

Nonindustrial injuries (169-195) 

Sickness 

Eespiratory diseases 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system (13) 

Influenza, grippe (33) 

Bronchitis, acute and chronic (106) 

Pneumonia, all forms (107-109) 

Diseases of pharynx and tonsils (115b, 115c)... 
Other respiratory diseases (104, 105, 110-114).. 

Digestive diseases 

Diseases of stomach except cancer (117, 118) 

Diarrhea and enteritis (120) 

^pendicitis (121) 

Btoia (122a) 

Other digestive diseases (115a, 115d, 116, 122b- 
129) 

Nonrespiratory-nondigestive diseases 

Infectious and parasitic diseases (1-12, 14-24, 

26-29, 31, 32, 34-44)« 

Cancer, all sites (45-55) 

Bheumatism, acute and chronic (58, 59) 

Neurasthenia and the like (part of M) 

Neuralgia, neuritis, sciatica (87b) 

Other diseases of nervous system (80-85, 87, 

except part of 84d, and 87b) 

Diseases of heart (90-95) 

Diseases of arteri^ and high blood pressure 

(96-99. 102) 

Other disea^ of circulatory system (lOO, 101, 

Nephritis, acute and chronic (13(M32)._.I I 

Other diseases of genitourinary system (133- 
139)........ 

Diseases of skin (151-153) 

Diseases of organs of movement except diseases 

of joints (166b) 

All other diseases (56, 57, 60-79, 88, 89, 154, 155, 
156a, 157, 162) 

Hi-defined and unknown causes (200) 

Average number of person-years 


Males 

Females 

1944 

1935-44 2 

1943 

1944 

1936-44 3 

1943 

140.9 

64 

102.9 

63 

138.1 

68 

221.0 

163.1 

204.1 

157 

169 


12.1 

11.5 

11.9 

14.5 

13.1 

128.8 

91.4 

126.2 

206.6 

150.0 

192.8 

67.6 

40.8 

66.6 

85.5 

66.5 

100.1 

.7 

.8 

.8 

.2 

.6 

.6 

24.6 

18.2 

29.7 

28.4 

27.7 

43.9 

9.7 

5.9 

10.4 

11.2 

8.2 

10.8 

6.3 

4.1 

8.8 

2.2 

2.0 

4.2 

6.1 

5.8 

6.7 

17.2 

13.2 

14.5 

10.2 

6.5 

10.2 

26.3 

14.8 

26.1 

19.7 

15.0 

17.5 

36.0 

25.3 

29.0 

6.6 

4.4 

5.9 

3.8 

2.6 

2.8 

2.8 

1.5 

2.1 

6.1 

3.0 

3.8 

4.7 

4.5 

4.6 

16.9 

13.3 

16.4 

2.1 

1.7 

2.0 

.8 

.4 

.2 

3.6 

2.9 

2.9 

8.4 

6.0 

5.8 

46.1 

32.7 

37.7 

79.6 

53.6 

59.0 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

4.6 

3.9 

5.2 

.5 

.6 

.4 

.2 

.4 

.4 

6.1 

4.2 

4.6 

5.2 

3.8 

2.9 

2.4 

1.3 

1.6 

14.0 

7.4 

9.7 

8.2 

2.3 

2.7 

3.3 

2.3 

1.8 

2.0 

1.8 

1.5 

1.4' 

1.0 

.9 

4.6 

2.9 

8.2 

2.5 

1.6 

1.7 

2.4 

1.2 

1.6 

1.4 

.8 

.8 

42 

2.7 

3.7 

5.5 

3.1 

3.4 

.5 

.4 

.5 

.5 

.4 

.3 

3.6 

2.6 

2.7 

16.2 

10.8 

12.6 

8.6 

3.0 

3.2 

5.2 

3.7 

4.5 

3.8 

3.0 

3.5 

5.1 

2.6 

3.7 

6.8 

4.9 

6.2 

15.5 

12.3 

11.1 

5.4 

2.9 

4.4 

6.4 

4.6 

4.7 

267,716 

2,220,177 

293,960 

29,750 

189,127 

28,519 


1 Indnstrial Injuries and venereal diseases are not included. 

> Average of the 10 annual rates. 

> Exclusive of influenza and grippe, respiratory tuberculosis, and venereal diseases. 


BROAD CAUSE GROUPS, 1935-44 

The 10 aimual rates for all causes and for eadi of the broad cause 
groups are shown graphically for males and females in figme 1. 

Sespiraiory diseases . — ^For both males and females the frequency 
of respiratory diseases in 1944 was less than the respiratory rate for 
1943, the 1943 frequencies reflecting the presence of the respiratory 
epidemic occurring principally in December of that year (f). Never- 
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theless, the male and female respiratory frequencies for 1944 are 
exceeded only by those for 1943, and are 41 and 29 percent, respec- 
tively, above the mean rates for the 10-year period. 

Digestive diseases . — ^For each sex the 1944 frequency of digestive 
diseases has never been equalled or exceeded in the 10-year period, 
the excesses in the rates when compared with the 10-year means being 
31 and 42 percent for males and females, respectively. Of particular 
interest among males is the relative stability of the rates during the 
years 1935-39, and the gradual increase in frequency during 1940-44. 

Nonrespiratory^nondigestive diseases . — The nonrespiratory-nondi- 



PiGtTRE 1.— Average aimual number of absences per 1,000 persons on account of sickness and nonindustrial 
injuries disabling for 8 consecutive calendar da^s or longer, by ses and broad cause group; variation of 
rates with time; experience of male and female employees in various industries, 1935-44, inclusive. 


gestive diseases also show for 1944 the highest rates of the 10 years 
1935-44, yielding excesses of 41 percent for males and 49 percent for 
females when compared with the corresponding 10-year means. 

Among males the rates for the years 1935 through 1941 are rela^ 
tively stable, the frequency increasing in the years 1942-44. Among 
females the trend of the rates since 1937 has been generally upward, 
the marked increase in 1944 nullifying the sl^ht downward movement 
of the rate in 1943. 

NONBBSPIBATOBT-NONMGESTIVB CAUSES SHOWING BBLATIVELT HIGH 

BATES IK 1944 

The noteworthy excesses of more than 40 percent observed in the 
comparison of the 1944 male and female nonrespiratoiy-nondigestive 
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disease rates with the corresponding mean rates for 1935-44 raises the 
question of the specific causes primarily contributing to these excesses. 
It will be noted in table 1 that four groups of specific diagnoses are 
chiefly responsible, namely, rheumatic diseases, includii^ rheuma- 
tism, acute and chronic, nemalgia, neuritis, and sciatica, and diseases 
of organs of movement except diseases of joints; neurasthenia, includ- 
ing nervous asthenia, nervous exhaustion, nervous fatigue, "nerves,” 
etc. ; diseases of the circulatory system, including diseases of the heart 
and arteries, high blood pressure, and “other diseases of the circula- 
tory system”; and diseases of the genitourinary system, induding 
nephritis, acute and chronic, and "other diseases of the genitourinary 
system.” 

The variation in the frequency of these four causes throughout the 
10 years 1935-44 is presented graphically for males and females in 



Figure 2.— Avers^e annual number of absences per 1,000 persons on account of selected nonrespiratory- 
nondlgestlve causes disabling for 8 consecutire calendar days or longer, by sex; Tariation of rates with 
time; experience of male and iemale employees in yarlous industries, 1935-44, inclusive. 

figure 2. For each sex and cause the 1944 rate is the highest rate 
recorded for the 10 years, the percentage excesses over the correspond- 
ii^ 10-year means being for males and females, respectively, as follows: 
Rheumatic diseases, 38 and 66 percent; neurasthenia, 100 and 89 per- 
cent; diseases of the circulatoiy system, 65 and 68 percent; and 
diseases of the genitourinary system, 37 and 40 percent. 

Noteworthy is the sex difference in the order of the frequencies 
shown in figure 2. Among males the highest rates are consistently 
revealed for the rheumatic diseases, with diseases of the circulatory 
system, diseases of the genitourinary system, and neurasthenia ranking 
second, third, and fourth in frequency each year. Among females, 
diseases of the genitourinary system regularly yielded the highest 
frequency rate each year while diseases of the circulatory system were 
generally low. Neurasthenia, ranking third in order in 1935-40, fell 
slightly below the circulatory diseases in 1941 but rose rapidly to 
second place in 1943^and 1944. 
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ABSENCE DURATION, 1941~44 

Figure 3 presents graphically by sex, for the organizations reporting 
absences by duration, the frequency of ended absences on account of 
sickness and nonindustrial injuries disabling for a specified niunber of 
calendar days or longer. The absences began in the years 1941-44, 
and the minimum duration periods range from 8 through 92 days. 

The rates for a particular year indicate the ability of absences be- 
ginning in that year to continue to contribute to the frequency rate as 
the lower limit of duration is increased. In general, the presence of a 
relatively large number of absences of long duration is reflected in a 
relatively slow decline in the curve for a particular year; on the other 



Figure 8.— Average annual number of ended absences per 1,000 persons on account of sickness and non- 
industrial injuries disabling for the specified number of calendar days or longer, by sex; experience of 
MALE and FEMALE employees in various industries reporting absences by duration, absences beginning In 
1941-44, inclusive. (Vertical logarithmic scale.) 

hand, a relatively large number of short absences is reflected in a 
curve decreasing less slowly. F^ure 3 is useful, therefore, in showing 
graphically any possible differences among the experiences yielded by 
the 4 years with respect to duration of disability. 

Maks, 1941-44 ‘ — ^For the group of organizations reporting absences 
by duration the frequency of all disabilities of 8 days or longer among 
males was slightly less in 1944 than in 1943. The occmrence of a 
relatively large number of 8-14-day absences in 1943, however, is 
evidenced by the fact that for absences of 15 days or longer, and with 
increasing minimum durations, the rates for 1944 are above the rates 
for 1943. Indeed with the exception of the initial points the rates for 
each of the indicated duration periods increase from 1941 through 1944, 
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An examination of iBgure 3 reveak that the rates for 1944 decrease 
less rapidly than the rates for any of the years 1941-43. In each of the 
first 3 years about 20 percent of all 8-day or longer absences due to disa- 
bility lasted more than 6 weeks (43 days or longer) ; the corresponding 
percentage for 1944 is 24. Similarly 7 percent of the disabilities begin- 
ning in the first 3 years lasted more than 3 months (92 days or longer), 
the corresponding percentage for 1944 being 9. It would appear 
therefore that in comparison with the years 1941-43, the 1944 disabil- 
ity experience of males in companies reporting absences by duration is 
characterized by a relatively large proportion of absences of long 
duration. 

Females, 1941-44 - — Among females the 1944 rate for each of the 
indicated duration periods is consistently higher than the rates for the 
3 earlier years. In general it will be observed in figure 3 that the rates 
for 1944 decrease less rapidly than the rates for either 1943 or 1942, but 
at approximately the same rate as the frequencies for 1941. In both 
1944 and 1941 approximacely one-fourth of the 8-day or longer dis- 
abilities lasted more than 6 weeks, while about 8 percent lasted more 
than 3 months. 


Table 2 . — Average annual number of absences per IfiOO males on account of sickness 
and nonindusirial injuries disabling for 8 consecutive calendar day^ or longer, by 
cause, experience of MALE employees in various industries, first quarter of 1946 
compared with first quarters of 1944 194S^ 


Cause. (Numbers in parentheses are disease title numbers from 
International List of Causes of Death, 1939) 


Annual number of absences per 1,000 
males for the first quarter 


1945 


1944 


1943 


Sickness and nonindustrial Injuries 

Nonindustrial injuries (169-195) - 

Sickness - 

Respiratory diseases 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system (13) 

Influenza, grippe (33) 

Bronchitis, acute and dironic (106) 

Pneumonia, all forms (107-109) 

Diseases of pharynx and tonsils (115b, 115c) 

other r^iratory diseases (104, 106, 110-114) 

Digestive diseases - 

Diseases of stomach except cancer (117, US) 

Diarrhea and enteritis (120) 

^pendicitis (121) 

Hernia (122a) 

Other digestive diseases (115a, 115d, 116, 122b-129) 

Nonrespiratory-nondigestive diseases 

Infectious and parasitic diseases (1-12, 14-24,26-29,31,32, 34-44)^ 

Rheumatism, acute and chronic (5$, 59) 

Neurasthenia and the like (part of 84d) 

Neuralgia, neuritis, sciatica (87b) 

Other diseases of nervous system (80-85, 37, except part of S4d, 

and 8!^) - 

Diseases of heart and arteries, and nephritis (90-99, 102, 130-132). 

Other diseases of genitourinary system (133-138) 

Diseases of skin (151-153) 

Diseases of organs of movement except diseases of joints (156b). 
All other diseases (45-57, 60-79, 88, 89, 100, 101, 103, 164, 155, 156a, 

157,162) 

m-deflned and unknovn causes (300) 

Average number of males 


168.2 

16.0 

15Z2 

73.0 
.7 

26.6 

13.7 
7.7 
7.2 

17.1 

20.6 

7.6 

2.5 

4.1 

2.6 

40 

62.7 

3.5 

7.1 
2.4 

41 

2.4 

8.9 

a4 

8.6 

42 

13.1 

5.9 


171.8 

12.1 

159.7 

94.2 

.6 

52.8 

11.5 

11.1 

6.5 
11.7 

17.4 

6.9 
2.2 
42 

1.7 

3.4 

42.2 

2.4 

5.9 
L8 
3.0 

L6 

7.6 

3.4 

2.8 

3.2 

10.5 
5.9 


1649 

12.8 

162.1 

97.7 
.5 

40.9 

16.7 
16.2 
10.0 
13.4 
147 

47 

1.6 

3.8 

2.0 

2.6 

36.1 

2.7 

4.4 
L2 
8.0 

1.5 
5.2 
2l6 

2.7 
&6 

9.4 

3.6 


226,797 


256,610 


265,428 


1 Industrial infories and venereal diseases are not included. 

* Ridusive of mfiuenza and grippe, respiratory tuberculoeis, and venereal diseases. 
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MALES, FIRST QUARTER, 1946 

The morbidity experience of males for the first quarter of 1945 as 
compared with the corresponding quarters of 1943 and 1944 is shown in 
table 2. Attention is directed to (1) the relatively stable rate for aU 
sickness, (2) the nonindustrial injimy rate of 16.0 which has never been 
equalled or exceeded during the past 10 years, (3) the substantial drop 
in the rate for the respiratory diseases reflecting principally the 
decrease in the rate for influenza and grippe, and (4) the continuous 
rise over the 3 years of the rate for the digestive diseases and the rate 
for the nonrespiratory-nondigestive diseases, both rates for 1945 having 
never been equalled or exceeded during the past 10 years. 
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ISOLATION OF PASTEURELLA FROM SPUTUM 

A Report of Successful Isolations From Three Cases Without Respiratory 

Symptoms 

By Carl L, Larson, Passed Assistant Surgeon, United States Public HeaUh Service 

Pasteurella tvlarensis may be isolated by inoculation of susceptible 
animals with certain materials obtained from patients suffering from 
tularemia. Blood, conjunctival scrapings, pus from the nose of a patient 
with oculoglandular tularemia, material from primary lesions of the 
skin, the lymph nodes, pleural fluid, ascitic fluid, fluid from the olec- 
ranon bursa, spinal fluid, bone marrow, and sputum from patients 
have produced infections when inoculated into animals from which 
pure cultures of the oi^anism were subsequently obtained by cultiva- 
tion of selected tissues on suitable media (f). Francis lists four cases 
in which the organism was isolated by this method from the sputum 
of individuals with pulmonary involvement. Isolation of P. tularensis 
from the sputum of such cases is not unexpected, for pulmonary lesions 
at autopsy are usually found to contain organisms, Johnson (B) 
cultured P. tularensis from mice which had been inoculated with the 
sputum of a person suffering from tularemia who had no evidence of 
pulmonary involvement. This is of great interest for it indicates 
that the presence of specific organisms in the respiratory tract of 
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individuals with tularemia is not necessarily associated with the 
presence of signs or symptoms referable to the respiratory system. 

The studies to be reported are concerned with the isolation of 
P. tularensis from the sputum of three individuals with tularemia, 
none of whom manifested symptoms referable to involvement of the 
respiratory tract. One case had the typhoidal type and the others 
had the ulceroglandular type of tularemia. 

METHODS 

Sputum was collected from patients and transported to the lab- 
oratory as quickly as possible. The sputum was diluted with about 
nine times its volume of 0.85-percent salt solution and mised by 
repeated aspiration into a 5-cc. syringe to which a 22-gage needle was 
attached. White Swiss mice, weighing about 15 gm., were inoculated 
intraperitoneally with 0.1 cc. to 0.5 cc. of sputum suspension and, in 
some instances, guinea pigs were inoculated subcutaneously with 0.5 
cc. of suspension. No attempts were made to culture sputum on 
glucose cystine blood agar because of the obvious gross bacterial con- 
tamination of sputum specimens. Mice exhibited symptoms of acute 
infection in a few days and died within a week after intraperitoneal 
inoculation with infective sputum. 

In some instances it was desired to establish an etiological diagnosis 
of tularemia before the mice were definitely ill. To accomplish this 
a mouse was killed and the liver and spleen removed aseptically. 
Portions of the liver and spleen were cultured on glucose cystine blood 
agar and 0.5 cc. of a 10-percent suspension of liver and spleen in 0.85 
percent salt solution was inoculated intraperitoneally into a group of 
mice. Impression smears of the liver and spleen were made on glass 
slides and the smears stained with Wayson's stain. The presence of 
very small bacillary oiganisms, staining a deep purple and occurring 
both intracellularly and extracefiularly was considered sufficient 
evidence to offer a tentative diagnosis based on etiological grounds. 
This evidence has been corroborated in each case by subsequent isola- 
tion of P, tularensis from the animal studied or from the animals 
inoculated with the suspension prepared from its tissues. 

Case 1, — M. J. In May 1944, three individuals were admitted to Children’s 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., to the service of Dr. J. McLeod. All of the children 
had played with a sick wild rabbit several days before onset of illness. One of the 
children died and another developed the typhoidal type of tularemia with pul- 
monary involvement, the signs of which were elicited by physical examination and 
demonstrated by X-ray examination. The third child, a colored female, 10 years 
of age, became ill on May 11, 1944, with fever and sore throat and was admitted to 
hospital on May 13. She did not appear acutely ill. The throat was injected, 
the tonsils were red and enlarged, and the cervical lymph nodes palpable. On 
May 17, X-ray examination of the chest showed some fibrosis but no evidence of 
fluid or consolidation. Ten days later this condition had not changed. Specific 
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symptoms or signs suggestive of involvement of the respiratory tract were not 
manifested during the course of illness. The white blood cell count was 8,400 
cells per cubic millimeter of blood on admission. On May 23, serum was obtained 
from this patient and tested for the presence of agglutinins against P. tularensis, 
A titre of 1:2,560 was demonstrated. Another sample of serum drawn 3 days 
later was examined at the National Institute of Health and agglutinins against 
P. tularensis were demonstrated. in the same titre. 

A sample of sputum was obtained on May 26. This was diluted and mixed 
with about nine times its volume of 0.85-percent salt solution, and 0.3 cc. of the 
diluted sputum was inoculated intraperitoneally into each of six mice. All the 
mice died within 3 days following inoculation. Lesions suggestive of tularemia 
were noted in the mice, microscopic examination of smears of spleen tissue stained 
with Wayson’s stain revealed organisms characteristic of P. tularensis, and cul- 
tures on glucose cystine blood agar resulted in the isolation of P. tularensis from 
the tissues of these animals. 

Case 2, — S. A., a white female, 45 years of age, was admitted to Providence 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., on the service of Dr. T. Collins, on August 13, 
1944, with a history of fever of 2 days’ duration, chills, back pains, and frequency 
of urination. She had been vacationing at an area where ticks and wild animals 
were abundant. On examination the temperature was 103.6® F. and the pulse 
rate 120. The only other finding consisted of a small ulcer at the tip of the first 
finger of the left hand. About 1 week before admission the patient had experienced 
a thorn prick in this spot. Subsequently, enlarged epitrochlear and axillary 
lymph nodes developed, and eventually the axillary lymph nodes suppurated and 
were incised. The temperature ranged between 105.2® F. and 98® F. for the first 
2 weeks of hospitalization, and between 101.8® F. and 98.4® F. during the follow- 
ing 3 weeks. The white blood cell count ranged from 5,200 to 8,300 cells per cubic 
millimeter of blood. Symptoms or signs referable to pulmonary disease were not 
noted throughout the course of illness. An X-ray film of the chest revealed no 
abnormalities. 

The patient was seen on August 29, when blood was obtained to be tested for 
the presence of agglutinius against P. tularensis and scrapings from the base and 
sides of the ulcer were harvested in 0.85 percent salt solution to be examined for 
the presence of this organism. The serum agglutinated P. tularensis to a titre of 
1: 2,560. The scrapings from the ulcer were thoroughly dispersed in salt solution 
and 0.5 cc. was injected subcutaneously into a guinea pig ana 0.2 cc. intraperi- 
toneally into each of five mice. P. tularensis was subsequently isolated from the 
guinea pig and from some of the mice. 

Sputum was obtained from the patient on August 30, August 31, and on Sep- 
tember 1. As each sample of sputum was obtained it was thoroughly mixed with 
about nine parts of salt solution and a guinea pig inoculated intraperitoneally 
with 0.5 cc. of diluted sputum, two mice intraperitoneally^ with 0.2 cc., and three 
mice intraperitoneally with 0.5 cc. of diluted sputum. P. tularensis was isolated 
from the guinea pig and from mice inoculated with each sample of sputum. 
Organisms morphologically identical with P. tularensis could be identified in the 
spleens of mice sick or dead as a result of inoculation of diluted sputum into the 
peritoneal cavity. 

Case S. — F. R., a white male, was admitted to the Veterans Administration 
Facility, Washington, D. C., on November 19, 1944. He had a history of fever, 
malaise, an ulcer on the fourth finger of the left hand which had been present for 
“several days,’* and an enlargeihent in the left axilla. On admisaon it was 
determined that he had handled dead rabbits about a week before coming to, the 
hospital. The tempeiatxire was 38® C. on admissio- , and by November^ 24 

661847-- 45 S 
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reached 40® C. Following this there was gradual lysis of the temperature until 
December 4, when a normal temperature was reached aud continued to be main- 
tained during the balance of the hospital stay. An X-ray film exposed on Novem- 
ber 23 showed no pulmonary lesions, but another X-ray study on November 29 
showed '^minimal bilateral pleural effusion with possibility of a slight degree of a 
pulmonary inflammatory process.” Serum examined on November 25 had an 
agglutinin titre of 1:10 against P. iularensis. By December 7, aoi agglutinin 
titre of 1: 1,280 against P, tularensia had developed. 

The patient was seen on November 25, 1944, when scrapings from the local 
lesion and sputum weie collected. Sputum specimens were again collected on 
November 29, December 3, December 10, and on December 14. The sputum 
specimens were diluted in saline as previously described and injected intraperitoneal- 
ly into groups of six mice each. In every group two mice were given 0.1 cc., two 
were given 0.2 cc., and two 0.3 cc. None of the mice inoculated with specimens 
of sputum taken on December 10 and December 14 died or became ill. All of 
the mice inoculated with a suspension of scrapings and pus from the local lesion 
succumbed in 3 to 5 days and all mice inoculated with sputum collected on Novem- 
ber 25, November 29, and December 3 died in 3 to 6 days; P. tularensis was isolated 
from these mice. Microscopic examination of smears of spleen tissue of these 
mice, stained with Wayson’s stain, revealed organisms typical of P. iularensis, 

DISCUSSION 

From the data presented it appears that organisms may be present 
in the respiratory tract of patients suffering from typhoidal or ulcero- 
glandular types of tularemia even though specific symptoms referable 
to this system are absent. The detection of pulmonary lesions by 
X-ray examination in case 3 was accomplished only because organ- 
isms had been previously isolated from the sputum and it was desired 
to detect any possible pulmonary lesions. No symptoms of respira- 
tory involvement were manifested by the patient or detected by 
physical methods. In the other cases no pulmonary lesions were 
detected by X-ray examination. 

The question of the possibility of a respiratory route of infection in 
tularemia is debatable. Johnson {j8) considers it possible that re- 
spiratory transmission of tularemia may assume importance. 
Throughout the known history of tularemia there has been no well- 
established case in which the disease was contracted through person- 
to-person contact. That respiratory infection can occur is evidenced 
by the study of Ashbum and Miller (S) of a fatal case in a laboratory 
worker. 

Inoculation of mice with suspensions of sputum from patients sus- 
pected of having tularemia and inoculation of glucose cystine blood 
agar with organs of the mice which become ill or die is recommended 
as a method of attempting to establish a diagnosis of tularemia, A 
tentative diagnosis may be established at an early period by studying 
smeared spleen preparations stained with Wayson’s stain. The smears 
are made from the spleens of mice dead or ill following inoculation of 
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suspected material. An early tentative diagnosjb is of value because 
therapy may be started 24 to 48 hours earlier than when the results of 
cultures are awaited. 


CONCLUSIONS 

P. tularensis was isolated from the sputum of three persons suffering 
from tularemia who manifested no frank clinical signs of pulmonary 
involvement. 

The inoculation of mice with sputum suspensions from patients 
suspected of having tularemia is recommended as a laboratory 
procedure. 

Microscopic examination of smeared preparations of infected 
mouse spleens, stained with Wayson’s strain, offers a method of es- 
tablishing an early tentative diagnosis of tularemia. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED AUGUST 11, 1945 

[From the Weekly Mortality Index, issued by the Borean of the Censns, Department of Commerce] 



Week ended 
.\ug. 11, 1946 

Correspond* 
ing week, 
10-14 

Data for 93 large cities of the United States: 

dAAf:hs 

7,918 

7,867 

292,286 

576 

696 

19,422 

67,369,241 
11, 997 
9.8 
10.6 

8,223 

Avera^ for 8 prior years - 

Total deaths, first 3'2 weeks of year - 

296,246 

591 

Deaths under 1 year of ago - 

Average for 3 prior years - - -.1, 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 32 weeks of year 

Data from industrial insuranco companies: 

Policies In forcft , ^ . . . . .. 

19,800 

66,695,383 

12,456 

9.8 

las 

Number of death - — .......... ....... 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 32 weeks of year, annual rate 


PREVALENCE OP COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

July 15-Aiigust 11, 1945 

The aceompanying table (table I") sununarizes the prevalence of 
nine important communicable diseases, based on weekly telegraphic 
reports from State health departments. The reports from each State 
for each week are published in the Public Health Rbpoets un- 
der the section “Prevalence of Disease.” The table gives the number 
of cases of these diseases for the 4 wedss ended August 11, 1945, the 
number reported for the corresponding period in 1944, and the median 
number for the years 1940-44. 
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Table 1 . — Number of reported cases of 9 communicable diseases in the United States 
during the 4--week period July 15- August 11, 1945, the number for the correspond- 
ing period in 1944, (^^^d the median number of cases reported for the corresponding 
period, 1940-44 


Division 

Cur- 

rent 

period 

i 

1944 

S-year 

median 

Cur- 

rent 

period 

1944 

5-year 

median 

Cur- 

rent 

period 

1944 

5-year 

median 


Diphtheria 

Influenza ^ 

Measles 2 

United States 

950 

713 

613 

2,512 

1,667 

23 

1,667 

3 

4,990 

522 

6,201 

675 

10,086 

1,297 

3,213 

2,607 

387 

Now England 

19 

19 

37 

Middle Atlantic - 

56 

58 

58 

10 

14 

14 

758 

1,125 

976 

East North Central 

105 

78 

86 

69 

54 

81 

1,006 

191 

West North Central 

86 

S3 

51 

18 

15 

15 

800 

South Atlantic 

211 

136 

133 

564 

518 

526 

129 

528 

528 

East South Central-,-- 

94 

74 

50 

99 

103 

85 

55 

95 

153 

West South Central 

210 

159 

119 

1,674 

155 

22 

833 

833 

332 

509 

362 

Mountain 

Pacific.- 

41 

128 

55 

81 

61 

61 

71 

36 

159 

83 

509 

1,489 

i 

250 

1,843 

407 

1,001 





Meningococcus 

meningitis 

1 Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

United States 

428 

1 

712 

211 

1,907 

146 

3,255 

94 

1,296 

28 

3,625 

261 

3, 185 
272 

2,888 

274 

New England 

24 

61 

28 

Middle Atlantic 

81 

179 1 

67 

638 

1,382 

495 

83 

812 

564 

564 

East North Central 

81 

107 1 

15 

210 

158 

850 

816 

779 

W'est North Central--. 

38 

SS 

13 

66 

129 

127 

333 

286 

286 

^uth Atlantic 

52 

115 

35 

247 

598 

65 

356 

377 

268 

East South Central 

52 

44 

20 

131 

344 

131 

194 

125 

137 

147 

120 

West South CcDtr^ 1 

46 

46 

15 

272 

90 

89 I 

181 

Mountain 

4 

14 

5 

76 

17 

17 

130 

174 

100 

243 

Pacific — 

sT 

90 

27 

121 1 

106 

106 

508 j 

434 



Smallpox 

Typhoid and para- 
typhoid fever 

Whooping cough * 

Upltr*'d Rtntps 

11 

0 

21 

0 

23 i 

626 ! 
13 

688 1 

966 1 
26 

11,802 
1,054 
3, 148 

9,438 

670 

1,267 

2,274 

609 

13,822 
945 
2,614 
4, 155 
760 
2,195 

539 

New England 

0 

30 

Middle A^tic 

0 

0 

0 

89 

45 

87 

East Ntffth Central 

3 

4 

9 

45 • 

73 

113 

2,274 

378 

1,964 

464 

918 

West North Central 

3 

9 

9 

25 

34 

52 

South Atlantic 

0 

4 

1 

140 

180 

222 

2,195 

519 

902 

584 

428 

East South Central 

1 

1 

1 

100 

158 

119 

160 

185 

241 

West South Central-- 

2 

1 

3 

1,037 

584 

1,227 

Mountain 

1 

1 

4 

26 

‘ 14 

44 

493 

Pacific 

1 

1 

1 

29 

33 

33 

1,109 






1 Mississippi and New York excluded; New York City included. 
i Mississippi excluded. 


DISEASES ABOVE MEDIAN PREVALENCE 

Poliomyelitis . — THe number of cases of poliomyditis rose fiom 678 
during the 4 weeks ended July 14 to 1,907 during the 4 weeks ended 
August 11. While every section of the country contributed to the 
rise, the largest increases were reported from the North Atlantic, 
North Central, and Mountain sections. About 70 percent of the 
total cases were reported from 11 States, viz, New York 312, New 
Jersey 222, Texas 196, Ulinois 108, Pennsylvania 104, Tennessee 96, 
Virpnia 92, California 74, Massachusetts 70, Oklahoma 63, and Utah 
52, a total of 1,379 cases. 

Although a rise in poliomyelitis is expected at tbiR season of the year, 
the rate of merease in the number of cases during the current 4 weeks 
was somewhat above that of normal years. With the exception of 1944, 
the number of cases reported for the country as a whole was the highest 
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reported for the corresponding period since 1931 when approximately 
3,000 cases occurred. The current incidence (1,907 cases) was only 
about 60 percent of the 1944 figure for this period, but it was nearly 50 
percent above the 1940-44 median (1,296 cases). The North At- 
lantic, South Atlantic, West South Central, and Mountain sections 
reported the greatest mcreases over the normal expectancy, with 
minor mcreases in two other sections. In the East South Central 
section the incidence stood at the median level and the West North 
Central section alone reported a relatively low incidence. 

Table 2 shows the total reported cases since the beginning of the 
year and the incidence by weeks since the first of June, with corre- 
sponding data for 1944 and 1943. The year 1943 shows an increase 
of poliomyelitis cases in the West South Central, Mountain, and Pa- 
cific sections, while in 1944 an increase occurred in all sections except 
the Mountain and Pacific. The cun-ent rise first appeared in Texas, 
in the West South Central section, and has spread mostly into the 
Atlantic coast regions. 


Table 2. — Number of cases of 'poliomyelitis reported in each geographic area during 

1945, 1944, and 194S 



Total 
Jan. 1- 



June 




July 


August 


Aug. 

11 

2 

9 

10 

23 

30 

7 

14 

21 

28 

4 

11 

All'reglons: 













"1946 



96 

116 

155 

]54 

253 

369 

391 

476 

671 

1944 




1111 

126 

222 

290 

462 

568 

738 

932 

1,015 

1943 

3,311 

52 

60 

99 

136 

190 

246 

297 

329 

361 

450 

545 

New England: 










1945 

206 

0 

2 

3 

3 

3 

11 

8 

26 

34 

33 

53 

1944 


4 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

S 

9 

12 

36 

37 

1943 


1 

3 

3 

3 

0 

1 

6 

3 

11 

32 

36 

Middle Atlantic: 












1945 

9S4 



14 

19 

22 

31 

56 

95 

120 

196 

227 

1944 

1,674 

11 


4 

12 

33 

62 

125 

216 

304 

413 

449 

1943 

107 

0 


4 

8 

5 

6 

14 

12 

13 

20 

38 

East North Central: 












1945 

344 

2 


6 

13 

10 

10 

17 

19 

27 

51 

113 

1944 

652 


^Kl 

3 

15 

10 

21 

58 

63 

111 

143 

178 

m3 

229 



2 

1 

1 

8 

4 

12 

21 

46 

79 

West North Central: 












1945 

128 


0 

0 

4 

5 

5 

7 

14 

8 

15 

29 

1944 

191 

1 

0 

2 

1 5 

7 

9 

8 

25 

22 

28 

54 

1943 


2 

0 

2 

1 ^ 

5 

9 

15 

12 

HI 

01 

117 

South Atlantic: 













1946 

497 

19 

10 

16 

13 

27 

23 

42 

68 

55 

46 

78 

1944 

1,086 

6 

3 

28 

50 

103 

123 

126 

128 

136 

187 

167 

1943 

95 

6 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

6 

9 

7 

5 

8 

East South Central: 













1946 

317 

5 

4 

11 

11 

16 

25 

35 

26 

42 

28 

35 

1944 

5S4 

5 

9 

10 

22 

34 

37 

91 

90 

101 

84 

67 

1943 

101 

0 

4 

0 

4 


6 

5 

6 

14 

11 

5 

West South Central: 













1945 

691 

26 

45 

39 

42 

59 

30 

56 

78 

5S 

68 

78 

1944- 


S 



15 

16 

17 

26 

18 

22 

27 

23 

1943 

1,124 

8 



51 

107 

137 

148 

148 

141 

122 

119 

Mountain: 












1946 

114 

5 



2 

0 

1 

3 

13 

16 

18 

29 

1944 

62 




3 

1 

6 

2 

1 

4 

4 

9 

1943 

158 

2 

Ki 

ikI 

8 

HI 

2 

9 

11 

4 

29 

23 

Pacific: 



H 

[HI 









1945 


4 

mm 

■1 

9 

13 

18 

29 

Ha 

31 

31 

29 

1944 

330 

6 

10 

9 

3 

18 

11 

18 

IS 

26 

HI 

81 

1943 

1,012 

33 

30 

48 

58 

m 

75 

m 

116 

no 

124 



1 Includes 39 delayed cases in North Carolina. 
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Diphtheria . — ^For the 4 weeks ended August 11 there were 950 cases 
of diphtheria reported, as compared with 713 for the corresponding 
period in 1944 and a 5-year median of 631 cases. For the country 
as a whole the current incidence is the highest for this period since 
1939 when 1,030 cases were reported. All sections of the country 
except the North Atlantic and Moxmtain contributed largely to the 
excess incidence of this disease. In the North Atlantic sections the 
number of cases was about normal and in the Mountain section the 
incidence was about 20 percent below the median. The increases in 
the other 6 sections ranged from 1.2 times the median in the East 
North Central region to 2.1 times the median in the Pacific section. 

Inf/mnsa . — There were 2,512 cases of influenza reported for the 
current 4-week period, an increase of about 50 percent over the 1940- 
44 median figure for the same period. Of the total cases Texas, in 
the West South Central section, reported 1,438 cases, and South 
Carolina and Virginia, in the South Atlantic section, reported 274 
and 211 cases, respectively. The situation was favorable in all other 
sections of the country. 

Meningococcus meningitis . — The number of cases of this disease 
continued to decline. During the 4 weeks under consideration there 
were 428 cases reported, as compared with 502 during the preceding 
4 weeks. Compared with preceding years the number of cases was 
40 percent below the 1944 figure for the same period, but it was about 
twice the 1940-44 median. In the New En^and and Mountain 
sections the incidence dropped to about the median level, but in all 
other sections the incidence remained relatively high. After 2 years 
of unusually high prevalence of this disease the number of cases is 
now decreasing and will probably decline gradually to the level of more 
normal years. 

Scarlet fever . — The incidence of scarlet fever remained at a relatively 
high Jevd, 3,625 cases being reported for the 4 weeks ended August 
11, as compared with a 5-year median of 2,888 cases. Each section 
except the New England reported an increase over the preceding 5- 
year median, the excesses ranging from 10 percent in the East North 
Central section to an incidence m the Pacific region that was more 
than twice the 6-year median. The current incidence is the highest 
since 1937^whenj approximately 3,800 cases were reported for this 

4- week period of the year. 

niSEASns BELOW MEDIAN FBEVALENCE 

Meades . — ^For the 4 weeks ended August 11 there were 4,990 cases 
of measles reported, which was less than 50 percent of the preceding 

5- year median expectancy (approximately 10,000 cases) . An increase 
over the median of about 50 percent occurred in the Pacific section, 
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but in other sections the iacidence was either about normal or con- 
siderably lower than the 5-year median jSgure. 

Smallpox . — The smallpox situation remained very favorable, 11 
cases being reported for the current 4-week period, as compared with 
a 5-year median of 23 cases. For the country as a whole the incidence 
is the lowest on record for this period. 

Typhoid, and paratyphoid jever . — The number of cases (625) of 
typhoid fever reported for the 4 weeks ended August 11 was slightly 
below the incidence during the corresponding period in 1944, and only 
about 65 percent of the 5-year (1940-44) median. In the Middle 
Atlantic and Pacific sections the incidence was about normal, but in 
all other regions the nuihber of cases was considerably below the 
seasonal expectancy. 

Whoopmg cough . — The incidence of this disease was relatively low. 
While the number of cases (11,802) was slightly higher than during 
the corresponding period in 1944, it was about 20 percent lower than 
the 1940-44 median. In the New England and Middle Atlantic 
sections the incidence was somewhat above the normal seasonal 
expectancy, but in all other sections the numbers of cases were less 
than the 5-year medians. 

MOUTALITY, ALL CAUSES 

For the 4 weeks ended August 11 there were 32,312 deaths from all 
causes reported by 93 large cities to the Bureau of the Census. The 
average number reported for the corresponding pmod in 1942-44 was 
31,999 deaths. For the first week of the 4-week period the number of 
deaths was 6.3 percent less than the preceding 3-yeax average, but the 
number during each of the other 3 weeks was larger than the 1942-44 
average; the excess, however, dropped from 4.6 percent in the second 
week to 0.6 percent during the last week of the period. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department. State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when^ where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED AUGUST 18. 1945 

Summary 

A total of 694 cases of poliomyelitis was reported, representing an 
increase of only 23 cases during the current ■week, as compared with 
an increase of 197 during the preceding week and 238 during the 
corresponding week last year when the total reported was 1,254. 
The median for the corresponding weeks of the past 5 years is 549. 
Increases of more than 7 cases were reported in only 2 States — 
Tennessee (24 to 36) and California (10 to 25). Increases of more 
than 3 cases occurred in only 8 other States. Of the total to date, 
4,278 cases, as compared ■with 6,262 last year and 2,821 for the 5- 
year median, 3,161 were reported for the 8-week period from June 24 
to August 18, as compared with 5,480 for the corresponding 8 weeks 
of 1944. The peak of incidence of the disease is usually reached 
before the fourth week of September. 

Of the total of 79 cases of meningococcus meningitis reported for 
the current week, only 5 States reported more than 3 cases each, as 
follows (last week’s figui'es in parentheses); New York 11 (8), Illinois 
7 (6), hlichigan 4 (5), Tennessee 5 (4), and California 8 (6). The 
total for the year to date is 6,170, as compared with 13,089 for the 
corresponding period last year and a 5-year median of 2,396. 

Of a total of 462 cases of undefined dysentery, Virginia reported 395 
(last week 620), and of 387 cases of bacillary dysentery, Texas reported 
299 (last week 409). 

Deaths recorded in 93 large cities of the United States totaled 7,642, 
as compared ■with 7,919 last week, 8,681 for the corresponding week 
last year, and a 3-year average of 8,006. The total to date this year 
is 299,879, as compared with 304,927 for the same period last year. 

( 1058 ) 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended AugiLSt 18 ^ 
1946 j and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 cind 6-year median 

In these tables a zero Indicates a definite report, while leaders imply that, although none was reported, 
cases may have occurred. 


Diphtheria 


Meningitis, 

meningococcus 


Week We^ Wed: Week -w. 

Division and State ended— Me- ended— Me- ended— Me- ended— 

dian dian dian SS? 

Aug. Aug. 1940- Aug. Aug. 1940- Aug. Aug. 1940- Aug. Aug. 

18, 19, 44. 18, 19, 44 18, 19, 44 18, 19, ^ 


NEW BNQIAND 



8,2841 6, 7831 7,426' 70, 7321338, 678^69, 222 101, 210l590, 958»537, 131 ‘ 6, 170.13, 0S9i 2, 396 


1 New York City only. 

2 Period ended earlier thaa*Saturday. 
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Telegraphic morbidUy reports from State health officers for the week ended August 18 ^ 
1 9^5^ and comparison with corresponding week of 1 $44 , S-year median — Con. 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpo 

X 

Typhoid and para- 
typhoid fever » 

Division and State 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

1940- 

44 

Week 

ended— 

i 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

1940- 

44 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

1940- 

44 


^ss 

.j-S 

Aug. 

19, 

1944 

Aug. 

18, 

1946 

Pi 

Aug. 

18. 

1945 

Aug. 

19, 

1944 

Aug. 

18, 

1945 

Aug. 

i{^ 

17BWENOLAXD 










■ 

■ 


MftlTlA . . _ 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 



0 

New HAmpshfre . 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

^b! 


0 

VerniftTit. ~ _ _ _ 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

Mftssaehnsettfi 

22 

30 

7 

28 



0 

0 

0 


^E 

6 

Hhode Island. . _ _ 

0 

0 

2 

1 


Hn 

0 

0 

0 



1 

nftTinftf!tlent_ - 

13 

15 

7 

3 

2 


0 

0 

0 

H^ 


1 

3nDDLB ATLAZmC 








Nsw Vftrt 

110 

72 

469 

42 

80 

58 

55 

0 



4 

16 

12 

NfivrJArsay. . _ _ _ 

24 

K 

14 

11 

18 

0 

H 

■d 

7 


6 

PAnTisylvflihla . _ 

50 

108 

■r 

39 

38 

38 


0 

0 

5 


14 

XAST NORTH CENTRAL 









Ohio 

15 

92 

K 

52 

44 

38 

0 

0 

0 

7 

8 

8 

TndlAnn. 

16 

23 


8 

15 

13 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

niinoLs 

77 

10 

34 


26 

26 

35 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

4 

Michigan 9 _ . . 

55 


40 

26 

32 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

4 

WfsooTiAln 

3 

11 

2 

32 

63 

30 

0 

0 


0 


0 

WR8T NORTH CENTRAL 









MfnnesntA 

9 

38 

14 

11 

11 

12 


0 


0 

0 

0 

Iowa. _ __ 

7 

12 

8 

16 

5 

9 


0 

Hd 

0 

2 

1 

Missouri 

10 

2 

4 

8 

12 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

fi 

North Dakota.. 

4 

1 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

HD 

0 

0 


South Dakota ,, , . , 

0 

0 

0 

4 


2 

0 

0 

Hd 

0 

0 


Nohraska _ . . . . _ 

4 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

HI 

ITanRAS 

1 

7 

7 

19 

6 

20 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

4 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delawara. _ . . 

2 

4 

2 

1 



0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

Maryland 9 

8 

12 

25 

6 

27 

19 

66 

0 

13 
3 

14 

16 

4 

13 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

District of Columbia.. 
Virginia 

0 

7 

4 

12 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

8 

■1 

West Virginia, 

12 

5 

17 

25 

18 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3 

7 

North Carolina. _ . 

6 

48 

1 

8 

1 

26 

28 

b 

22 

0 


0 

3 

4 

4 

South Carolina .. 

11 

3 

3 

5 

s 

0 



4 

7 

8 

11 

4 

Georgia. . 

5 

1 

18 

2 

3 

2 

m 

0 

i 


6 

11 

6 

Florida. . 

8 

2 



Hd 

1 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 











Kentucky. 

3 

86l 

7 

35 

19 

8 

2 

7 

0 


n 

2 

7 

19 

g 

Tennessaa . 

5 

5 

8 

10 

g 

• 9 




4 

3 

Alabama 

7 

8 

8 

8 

12 

8 



0 

2 

3 

3 

Mississippi » 

3 

6 

3 

7 

Hr 

0 

0 

2 

6 

6 

WEST SOUTH central 









Arkansas . 

0 

2 

4 

4 

6 

6 

0 

0 


4 

5 

11 

12 

Louisiana 

6 

4 

4 

7 

3 

3 


0 


6 

1 

Oklahoma 

18 

55| 

1 

6 

6 

7 

0 

3 

0 



3 

2 

6 

Texas 

4 

4 

31 

22 

18 

0 


i 

10 

41 

32 

MOUNTAIN 





Montana.... 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 


4 

0 


0 


0 

0 

Idaho.. 

1 

0 

2 

5 

3 

0 


0 


^^Bi 

0 

Wvomlng 

0 

2 

0 

4 

2 

1 

0 


n 



0 

Colorado. 

7 

si 

0 

8 

6 

7 

1C 

1 

0 

Hr 




2 

New Mexioa 

0 

0i 

1 


0 

Hi 




2 

Arizona _ 

0 

3 

0 

2 

8 

11 

1 

1 

0 

Hr 




1 

0 

Utah# 

s 

1 

2 

2 

2 

5 

0 

H: 




Nevada _ . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Hr 


c 

PACZflC 













Washington 

22 

12 

12 

m 

16 

17 

70 

16 



H3 

2 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Oreron _ 

2 

19 

16 

4 




0 

Calffomfa 

25 

16 

108 



Hr 


8 

2 

4 



H 

mm 




Total _ 

694 

1.254 

549 

730 

650 

641 

s 

1 

3 

pBI3 

170 

212 





33 weeks 


6,262 

2,821 

134,548 




mm 

612 


3,257 

'47025 


s Period ended earlier than Saturday. 

* Induding paratyphoid fever reported separatdy as follows: Massachnsetts 2; New Jersey 1: South 
Carolina 1; Georgia 2; Texas 2; C^omia 1, 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended August 18^ 
194s j and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 <3md 5-year median — Con. 


Division and State 

Whooping cough 

Week ended August 18, 1945 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

1940- 

44 

Dysentery 

En- 

ceph- 

alitis, 

Infec- 

tious 

Rocky 

Mt. 

spot- 

ted 

fever 

Tula- 

remia 

Ty- 

phus 

fever, 

en- 

demic 

Un- 

dulant 

fever 

Aug. 

18, 

1945 

Aug. 

19, 

1944 


Bacil- 

lary 

Dn- 

specl- 

£ed 

NEW ENGLAND 












Maine — 

24 

4 

18 


0 

0 


0 


0 


New Hampdiire 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 




0 


Vermont 

S 

32 

21 


C 

c 



B9 

0 

2 

Massachusetts 

94 

6S 

13fi 

1 

1C 

c 

0 



0 

2 

Rhode Island 

7 

€ 

12 

0 

4 

c 

1 


0 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

24 

37 

32 

0 

8 

0 




0 

3 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York 

269 

168 

241 

5 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 


4 

New Jersey 

155 

37 

124 

0 

2 

0 



0 


1 

Pennsylvania 

156 

56 

226 



0 


1 

0 


I^^Bj 

EAST NOBTH CENTRAL 












Ohio 

149 

152 

158 


0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

8 

Indiana 

18 

6 

15 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

Tllinob* __ 

97 

94 

ISl 

1 

0 

0 

n 

1 

1 


7 

Michigan * 

53 

78 

2^ 


1 

0 


0 


W 

8 

Wisconsin 

73 

179 

214 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

8 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 












Minnesota 

2 

44 

50 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


4 

Iowa - 

9 

6 

26 



0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Missouri 

33 

15 

17 


0 

3 

0 



0 

4 

North Dakota 

2 

9 

13 



0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

South Dakota 

2 

4 

5 

^k1 


0 


0 


0 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

19 

6 



0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas 

19 

24 

47 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware 

5 

1 

4 



0 


0 

H 

0 

0 

Maryland > 

41 

56 

57 

0 


8 


2 


0 

0 

District of Columbia 

8 

7 

12 



0 



0 

0 

0 

Virginia 




0 

0 

395 




5 

1 

West Virginia I 



29 

0 

0 

0 






North Carolina i 



107 

0 

13 

0 



0 

2 

1 

South Carolina 

55 

89 

74 

0 

19 

0 



1 

13 

0 

Georgia 

14 

2 

9 

1 

5 

1 



1 

27 

5 

Florida 

0 

2 

3 

3 


0 

■ 


■1 

5 

1 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 







1 


■ 



Kentucky 

29 

60 

46 


6 

0 


2 


0 

0 

Tennessee 

38 



1 


8 


1 



1 

Alabama 

14 

14 

15 



0 


0 

B^ 

22 

7 

Mississippi 3_ __ 




0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

8 

4 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 












Arkansas 

8 

22 

22 

0 

1 

0 



4 

0 

HI 

Louisiana— 

HE 

9 

8 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

19 


Oklahoma 


17 

11 

0 

5 

0 


1 

0 


^Rl 

Texas 


165 

166 

6 

209 

19 

1 



76 

4 

MOUNTAIN 









^B 



Montana— - 

0 

9 

22 

0 


0 

0 



0 


Idaho.. _ _ 

7 

4 

4 

H9 

4 

0 

0 





Wyoming 

3 

0 

3 



0 

0 


^^B 

0 

0 

Colorado. 

39 

21 

25 



0 




0 

B1 

New Mexico _ _ . . . 

6 


14 

1 

1 

4 




0 

HI 

Arizona 

1 

9 

9 

0 

0 

23 

1 




Bl 

Utah* 

IS 

30 

45 


0 

0 



^^B 

0 

1 

Nevada- 


0 

0 

0 


0 

■3 


0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 












Wadilngton 

22 

11 

42 



0 

0 


0 


0 

Oregon 

13 

8 

22 



0 




0 

0 

California 

248 

66 

170 

0 

4| 

0 

13 

■ 

Ml 

0 

4 

Total 

2,045 


3,063 

25 

B 

462 

19 

19 

B 

176 

81 

Same week, 1944 

1,835 



ii 

546 

315 

10 

* 17 

4 

im 

77 

Average, 1942-44 

2i650 



42 

464 

310 

21 

<18 

9 

<149 


SS weeks, . 

84il94 



1. 1S3 

15.995 

6,135 

279 

348 

519 

2.677 

wmm 

1944 

63,152 



1 . 111 : 13 . 994 

5. 184 

372 

865 

379 

2,729 

2,329 

Average, 1942-44 

105,816 





874 

<365 


*1,819 



* Period ended earlier than Saturday. 
< 5>year median, 1940-44. 

.4n^Araz: Connecticut 1 case. 
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WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

City reports for week ended August 11 j 1945 

This table lists the reports from 87 cities of more than 10,000 population distributed throughout the 
United States, and represents a cross section of the current urban incidence of the diseases included in the 
table. 


Influenza 


09 

M 

5 

i 

§ 

o 

Q 


NEW ENOIAND 

Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Fall River 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Rhode Island: 

Providence 

Connect icut; 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

New Haven 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York; 

Buffalo 

New York 

Rochester 


Syracuse- 
New Jersey: 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia.. 
Pittsburgh-.-. 
Reading 


7 2 ! 

51 37 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne 

Indianapolis 

South Bend 

Terre Haute 

Illinois: 

Chicago 


Springfield 

Miemsan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids. 
Wisconsm: 

Kenosha- 

Milwaukee 

Racine 

Superior 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota; 

Duluth 

Minneapolis.. 

St. PauL 

Missouri; 

Kansas City.. 


St. Joseph. 
St. Louis.. 
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City reports for week ended August 11, 1945 — Continued 




1 

Influenza 


0 

li 

1 

1 

I 


C.S 


1 

eS 

1 

■§4 

P 

Encephalitis, 
tlous, case 

Cases 

ea 

5 

S 

P 

! 

1 

Bg 

Si 

*5c8 
B g 

Sg, 

s 

•S 

CO 

1 

i 

d 

Ph 

1 

! 

o 

S 

s 

•8 

1 

Smallpox case 

•d g 
a ^ 

03 S 
22 

ii 

WEST NORTH CENTEAL— 

continued 








■ 

■ 

1 

■ 

North Dakota: 

FflrgO— 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

n 

B 

Bi 

B 

Nebraska: 

Omaha.... 

2 

0 


0 



1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Kansas: 

Topeka.... 

0 

0 


0 



■1 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

1 


0 



2 

1 

3 

0 

^H|b| 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 

'WnTningtftTi_ 

0 

0 


0 



2 


1 

m 

0 

Maryland: ’ 

Baltimore 

3 

0 


0 


1 

7 


3 

0 

0 

rJnmhArlflTid 

0 

0 


0 


0 

HI 


HI 

0 

0 

Frederick __ _ 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

HI 

0 

HI 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 

Wfti9hfTigt.nTi 

1 

0 


0 

1 

3 

3 

13 

3 

0 

0 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

■RlchipondT. 

0 

0 


0 

0 


2 

15 

5 

0 

0 

Koanoke __ 

0 

0 


0 

0 




0 

0 

0 

West Virginia: 

Gharli^ton _ 

0 

0 


0 

m 


0 

1 

m 

0 

0 

WhpAlfng , , 

0 

0 


0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolbia: 

Ualeiffh ^ 

0 

0 


0 

m 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Wilmlngtoii 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

HI 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W in stoTi -S a 1 ATTi 

0 

0 


0 


HI 

HI 

1 

4 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 

Charleston 

0 

0 


0 

0 

m 

1 

1 

m 

0 

0 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

1 

0 

3 

0 


1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

1 

Bnmswiek 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

BAST SOUTH CENTRAL 












Tennessee: 

Memphis _ 

0 

0 


1 

0 ' 

0 

0 

4 

2 

4 

B 

0 

Nashville 

0 

0 


0 

0 


^■iB 

5 


HI 


Alabama: 

Birmingham 

MaBHa 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 



1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

i 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 












Arkansas: 

Little Rock - . 

0 

0 


0 


0 

m 

1 

1 

B 

0 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

5 

m 

1 

m 

1 

Shreveport 

2 

0 


0 

0 


1 

HI 


Hi 

1 

Texas: 

Dallas 

1 

0 


0 

1 


m 

1 

3 

m 

1 

Galveston 

1 

0 


0 

0 


1 


0 

HI 

0 

Houston _ 

1 

0 


0 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

0 

1 

San Antonio 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 


1 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 

Billings. __ 

0 

0 


0 

■ 

m 

1 

n 

0 

' 0 

0 

Great Falls _ 

0 

a 


0 


Hi 

1 

HI 

1 

0 

HI 

HaIpha 

0 

0 


0 


HI 

0 

HI 

1 

HI 

HI' 

M issoula 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

1 


HI 

0 

Idaho: 

Boise . 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

0 

0 

■ 

Colorado: 

Denver 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

m 

1 

2 

5 

m 

1 

Piiebln _ . 

0 

0 


0 

3 

HI 


0 

2 

0 

0 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

0 

0 


0 

8 

0 

4 

3 

0 

■ 

0 


2 

1 

0 

5 


5S 

1 

0 

15 

0 

6 

0 


0 

0 

7 

5 

0 

9 

0 


13 

5 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

3 

4 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 

5 


6 
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City reports for week ended August 11, 1945 — Continued 



efi 

1 

■§. 

5 

Encephalitis, Infec- 
tions, cases 

Influenza 

Measles cases 

a 

s S 

si 

a 

lil 
p 5 

§ ^ 
a 

Pneumonia deaths 

Poliomyelitis cases 

f 

£ 

§ 

DO 

8 

i 

1 

s 

OQ 

Typhoid and para- 
typhoid fevercases 

Whooping cough 
coses 

Cases 

1 

rs 

PACIFIC 













Washington: 













Seattle 

0 

0 


0 

13 

1 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

5 

Spokane 

0 

0 1 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

Tacoma 

0 

0 


0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

California: 













Los Angeles 

4 

0 

3 

1 

19 

0 

1 

5 

20 

0 

0 

36 

Sacramento 

0 

0 


0 

4 

0 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

8 

San Francisco 

1 

0 


0 

47 

3 

5 

3 

16 

0 

0 

9 

Total 

43 

3 


3 

328 

32 

188 

239. 

247 

0 

22 

940 

Corresponding week,1944 , 

30 


12 1 

7 

202 


259 


"nr 

r 

17 

685 

Average, 1940-44 

39 


23 

6 

»373 


1229 


188 

0 

38 

1,071 


1 3-year average, 1942-44. 

> 5-year median, 1040-44. 

Dysentery, awifWc.— Cases: Boston, 1; Detroit, 1; Spokane, 1. 

Dysentery, badKary.— -Cases: Providence, 1; Detroit, 4; Baltimore, 1; Charleston, S. C., 13; Little Rock* 
1; Los Angeles, 1. 

Dysentery, Cases: Baltimore, 1; San Antonio, 5. 

Typhus feoer, endemie.^Csse&: Wilmington, N. 0., 1; Charleston, S. 0., 2; Birmingham, 1; Mobile, 3; 
New Orleans, 2; Shreveport, 3; Galveston, 1; Houston, 6; San Antonio, 10. 


Rates {annual hasi^ per 100,000 population, by geographic groups, for the 87 cities 
in the preceding table {estimated population, 194S, 34,147,800) 



Diphtheria case rates 

Encephalitis, Infec- 
tious, COSO rates 

Influenza 

Measles case rates 

Meningitis, menlngo- 
ooccus, case rates 

Pneumonia death 
rates 

Poliomyelitis case 
rates 

Scarlet fever case 
rates 

Smallpox case rates 

Typhoid and para- 
typhoiJ fever case 
rates 

W hooping cough case 
rates 

Case rates 

Death rates 

New England 

13.1 

0,0 

0.0 

0.0 

116 

2.6 

42.0 

49.9 

60 

0.0 

m 

160 

Middle Atlantic 1 

5.1 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

29 

3.2 

27.8 

48.1 

25 

0.0 

5.1 

176 

East North Central 

3.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.6 

58 

7.3 

24.9 

18.2 

36 

0.0 

1.2 

122 

West North Central 

6,0 

4.0 

4,0 

HO 

18 

2.0 

31.8 

29.8 

44 

0.0 

KSil 

125 

South Atlantic 

8.8 

0.0 

5.3 

0.0 

2 

8.8 

33.6 

58. 3 

35 

0.0 

1.8 

173 

East South Central i 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 


0 

0.0 

85.4 

70.8 

41 

0.0 

HU 

im*! 

West South Central 

20.1 

0.0 

5.7 

■IMll 

17 

6.7 

37.3 

14.3 

26 

0.0 

14.3 

20 

Mountain-- 

7.9 

0.0 

7.9 

0.0 


0.0 

71.5 

47.7 


0.0 

7.9 

373 

Pacific 

7.9 

0.0 

4.7 

1.6 

153 

6.3 

12.7 


B 

0.0 


Wmm 

Total 

6.6 


X.8 

0.5 

60 

4.9 

28.8 

36.6 

38 

0.0 

3.4 

144 































FOREIGN REPORTS 


ANGOLA 

Notifiable diseases — January-March 1945. — During the months of 
January, February, and March 1945, certain notifiable diseases were 
reported in Angola as follows: 


January 


February 


March 


Disease 


Cases 


Deaths 


Cases 


Deaths 


Deaths 


Beriberi 

Bilbarziasis 

Chickenpox 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery: 

Amebic 

Bacillary 

Gonorrhea 

Hookworm disease 

Influenza... 

Leprosy 

Measles 

Meningitis, meningococcus 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Relapsing fever 

Septicemia.., 

Smallpox (including alastrim) 

Syphilis 

Tetanus 

Trachoma 

Trypanosomiasis 

Tuberculosis (respiratory system) 
Typhoid and paratyphoid fever... 

Whooping cough 

Yaws 


43 

317 

4 

2 

97 

2 

238 

673 


1,300 

5 

61 

4 

5 

203 


27 

1 

30 

509 

4 

1 

147 

44 

8 

118 

928 


1 


2 

1 


6 

8 


17 


1 


3 


11 

9 

1 

2 


20 

296 

1 

2 

133 


223 

455 

1,096 

2 


190 

1 

45 


24 

382 

2 


136 

57 


115 

944 



1 


7 

12 

1 


2 


15 


1 


11 

4 

1 

6 

1 


5 

163 

7 

1 

120 

1 


469 4 

1, 537 11 

1 

55 

17 1 

12 

338 37 


43 

1 

17 

49S 

4 


203 
57 
3 
109 
1, 145 


2 


11 

5 


2 


CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Week ended July 28, 1945 . — 
During the week ended July 28, 1945, cases of certain communicable 
diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of 
Canada as follows: 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Que- 

bec 

On- 

tario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Al- 

berta 


Total 

CbiekfinpoT 


s 


25 

112 

25 

IS 

35 

65 

289 

Diphthertft __ 


4 

3 

19 

1 

4 



81 

Dysentery: 

■Rftftfliary 



2 





4 

6 

TTnspftf'jlhfld 





2 





2 

GermsVTnAftslAS __ _ _ _ 




3 

6 


2 

14 

6 

31 

TnflnpTiKft 


5 


13 

2 



1 

21 

Measl(« ___ 




38 

50 

3 

S 

10 

41 

160 

Meningitis, meningococ- 
cus 




1 

2 

1 



1 

5 

Mumps 


4 


10 

16 

9 

8 

31 

13 

91 

Poliomyelitis 




1 

7 

1 




9 

Scarlet fever _ 



7 

26 

31 

5 

1 

1 

5 

76 

Tuberculosis (all forms).. 


5 

3 

100 

60 

13 


2 

20 

193 

Typhoid and paratyphoid 
fever _ 


1 

6 

4 

8 

5 


24 

Undnlant fever 




4 

2 




i 

7 

Venereal diseases: 
Gonorrhea ^ 


22 

13 

123 

183 

■■■■■ 

51 

37 

43 

107 

679 

Syphilis 


4 

2 

121 

77 

6 

12 

0 

46 

277 

Whooping cough- - 


5 


78 

23 


2 

12 

3 

123 
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CUBA 

Habana — Communicable diseases — 4 V)eeks ended July 21 , 1945 , — 
During the 4 weeks ended July 21, 1946, certain communicable 
diseases were reported in Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Chickenpox 

1 


Tuberculosis 

2 


Diphtheria _ _ _ _ _ _ 

14 

1 

Typhoid fever 

32 

7 

Measles 

3 






Provinces — Notifiable diseases — 4 u'^eeks ended July 14, 1946 , — 
During the 4 weeks ended July 14, 1945, cases of certain notifiable 
diseases were reported in the Provinces of Cuba as follows: 


Disease 

Pinar 
del Rio 

Habana 1 

Matan- 

zas 

Santa 

Clara 

Cama- 

guey 

Oriente 

TotfiO 

Cancer 



1 

9 

1 

■n 

20 

Chickenpox— - 


3 

1 

1 

1 


7 

Diphtheria 


15 

2 




17 

Leprosy 






4 

4 

Malaria 

5 




i 

115 

121 

Measles 


2 


2 



4 

Poliomyelitis-.- 



1 



1 

2 

Tuberculosis 

10 

12 

12 


15 

39 

117 

Typhoid fever 

32 

114 

33 


66 

54 

392 


1 Includes the city of Habana. 

JAMAICA 

Nolifidble diseases — 4 weeks ended July 28, 1945. — During tte 4 
weeks ended July 28, 1945, cases of certain notifiable diseases were 
reported in Kingston, Jamaica, and in the island outside of Kingston, 
as follows: 


Disease 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chickenpos 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery, unsxiecified.- 
Leprosy 


Kings- 

ton 

Other lo- 
calities 

Disease 

Kings- 

ton 

Other lo- 
calities 

'mm 

2 

ParatTphoid fever 


1 


11 

Puerperal fever 

1 



5 

Tuberculosis, pulmonary 

39 

61 


2 

Typhoid fever 

13 

178 

■l 



Tj’phus fever (murine) 

1 

2 


REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Note.— E xcept in cases of unusu^ incidence, oidy those places are included which had not^revlously 
reported any of the above-mentioned diseases, except yellow fever, during the current year. All reports of 
yellow fever are published currently. 

A table blowing the acc umul ated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published In the Public 
Health Bepoets for the last Friday in each month. 

Cholera 

China. — Cholera has been reported in China as follows: Hupeh 
Province — Enshih, June 30 to July 11, 1945, 3 cases; Hingshan, July 
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13, 1 case, 1 death.; Maoping, July 12, 2 cases; Tzekwei, July 11, 8 
cases, 5 deaths; Kweichow Province — Tsunyi, June 24-29, 4 cases, 

2 deaths; Sikong Province — Yaan, July 17, present; Szechwan Prov- 
ince, May 5 to July 12, 1945, 626 cases, 180 deaths. 

Plague 

Canada — Alberta Province. — A report dated August 7, 1945, stated 
that plague infection was proved in a pool of fleas collected from 
squirrels near Cereal, and in another pool of fleas collected in Pollook- 
ville, Alberta Province, Canada, 

Ecuador — Loja Province. — ^For the month of July 1945, 11 cases of 
plague with 5 deaths were reported in Loja County, Loja Province, 
Ecuador. 

Great Britain — Malta. — For the week ended August 4, 1945, 1 case 
of plague was reported in Zurrie and for the week ended August 11, 
1945, 1 fatal case of plague was reported for which no specific location 
was given. 

Morocco {French). — For the period July 21-31, 1945, 73 cases of 
plague were reported in French Morocco. 

Peru. — ^For the month of June 1945, plague was reported in Peru 
as follows; Lambayeque Department, Province of Chiclayo, Villa de 
Eten, 1 case; Lima Department, Province of Chancay, Huacho city, 
1 case. Plague infection in rodents was also reported in Huacho, 
Villa de Eten, and Trujillo, Peru. 

Portugal — Azores. — Ponta Delgada — ^Banlieue. — ^For the period 
July 15 to August 11, 1945, 4 cases of plague were reported m Banlieue, 
Ponta Delgada, Azores, Portugal. 

Smallpox 

Morocco {French). — ^For the period July 21-31, 1945, 203 cases of 
smallpox were reported in French Morocco. 

Typhus Fever 

Ecuador. — For the month of July 1945, 61 cases of typhus fever with 

3 deaths were reported in Ecuador. Cities reporting the highest 
incidence are as follows: Ambato, 13 cases, 1 death, Guayaquil, 9 
cases (murine type), Ibarra, 17 cases, 1 death, Quito, 14 cases. 

Morocco {French). — ^For the period July 21-31, 1945, 418 cases of 
typhus fever, including 15 cases reported in Casablanca and 6 cases in 
' Rabat, were reported in French Morocco. 

Peru. — ^For the month of June 1945, 79 cases of typhus fever were 
reported in Peru. Departments reporting the highest incidence are as 
follows: Cuzco, 25 cases, Cajamarca, 18 cases, Libertad, 11 cases. 

Turkey. — ^For the week ended August 11, 1945, 26 cases of typhus 
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fever Tv^ere reported in Turkey, including 2 cases in Istanbul, 2 cases in 
Izmir, 1 case in Kocaeli, and 1 case in Zonguldak. 

Yellow Fever 

Colombia . — Yellow fever has been reported in Colombia as follows: 
Magdalena Department, San Juan de Cesar, July 7-15, 1945, 2 deaths ; 
Norte de Santander Department — ^Municipality of Cucuta, June 24- 
29, 1945, 2 deaths, July 14, 1945, 1 death. Municipality of Sardinata, 
June 21, 1945, 1 death. 

Gold Coast — Winneba . — On August 2, 1945, 1 confirmed fatal case 
of yellow fever was reported in Winneba, Gold Coast. 

Peru — Cusco Department — Quincemil . — During the month of May 
1945, 1 confirmed case of yellow fever was reported in Quincemil, 
Cuzco Department, Peru. 

X 
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PHYSICAL IMPAIRMENTS OP MEMBERS OF LOW-INCOME 
FARM FAMILIES— 11,490 PERSONS IN 2,477 FARM SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION BORROWER FAMILIES, 1940 ' 

V. DEFECTS OP THE NASAL SEPTUM; AND CHRONIC RESPIRATORY 
AFFECTIONS, EXCLUSIVE OF DISEASED TONSILS 

By Mart Goveb, Associate Slatistician, and Jesse B. Yatjket, Statistician, 
United States Public Health Service 

This series of studies is based on physical examination findings for 
members of low-income farm families in the United States. The 
prevalence of impairments and chronic diseases as found for samples 
of our low-income farm population in eastern, central, and southern 
sections of the country will, it is hoped, be somewhat of a contribution 
to our knowledge of the normal individual in a population group for 
which there is little specific information of this sort at the present 
time. In the absence of a control urban group available data from 
other sources have been assembled for comparison with the physical 
examination findings for the low-income farm families. 

SOUHCa OF DATA 

During the period November 1939 through November 1940 the 
Farm Security Administration made general physical examinations 
of the members of borrower families residing in selected areas in con- 
nection with the health aspects of their rehabilitation program. The 
physical examinations were conducted by physicians assembled 
mainly from colleges or universities located in the various sections. 
The same professional staff frequently worked in adjacent areas. 
Eye, ear, nose and throat examinations were made by appropriate 

1 From the Division of Public Health Methods, XT. 8. Public Health Service, in cooperation with the Pann 
Security Administration, Department of Agriculture. Mr. Yaukey is detailed to the Farm Security 
Administration. 

This is the fifth in a series of papers deling with physical defects found on examination of members of 
low-income farm families residing in 19 localities in the ITnlted States. The physical findings of the exami- 
nations were coded and transferred to punch cards by the Farm Security Administration under the direct 
supervision of Mr. Yaukey. The data were subsequently made available to the Public Health Service, 
Acknowledgment is made to Dr. S. D. Collins for critical suggestions and advice throughout the preparation 
of the studies. 
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specialists; children under 15 years of age were examined by pedia- 
tricians; the men by internists and the women by gynecologists. 
The mental age tests were conducted by groups of psychologists, and 
dentists made the dental examinations. The examinations were not 
made primarily for statistical purposes but rather to determine the 
health status of farmers and their families applying to the Farm 
Security A HTTiirii st.rB.tion for rehabilitation loans. An effort was made 
to keep the examining procedure as uniform as possible but the results, 
on the whole, must be considered as representing an average opinion 
of a relatively small number of examining physicians. 

The selected localities consisted, usually, of entire counties, and 
practically all Farm Security Administration borrower families 
residing within the selected counties came to the clinics for examma- 
tion; among the white families represented at the clinics 91 percent 
of all members were examined. Thirteen of the selected areas were 
located in Southern States and six in Northern or Intermediate States. 
In nine of the Southern counties white and Negro families were 
examined, the examinations of both whites and Negroes being made 
by the same physicians. The data, therefore, seem favorable for a 
racial comparison. Ihere may, however, have been some selection 
of Negro farmers on the basis of good physical condition since loans 
were made by the Farm Security Administration to farm operators 
only, and it is reasonable to expect that Negro farm operators are a 
somewhat more selected group than white operators. 

The examined population (9,776 whites and 1,714 Negroes) has a 
comparatively young age distribution, due probably to the fact that 
relatively young heads of families were selected for rehabilitation 
loans. On the whole, the age distribution of the examined popula- 
tion does not differ widely in the various localities. 

With respect to economic status the Bmreau of Agricultural Econ- 
omics estimates an average annual net income of $767 per farm for 
all farms in 1940; while a comparable average annual net income for 
all rural rehabilitation farms, estimated by the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, is $500 in 1940, or approximately 35 percent less than 
that for all farms. 

A somewhat more detailed account of the characteristics of the 
examined population can be obtained by reference to a preceding 
study ( 6 ) in this series. 

DEFECTS OF THE NASAL SEPTUM 

The nasal septum was recorded on the physical examination forms 
used by the Farm Security Administration as normal, deviated to 
the right or left, or perforated. No statement as to the degree of 
deviation was called for; and the records, therefore, include sl%ht as 
well as marked deviations of the nasal septum, the limits between 
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slight and marked being set by individual examiners. Extreme 
abnormalities were recommended for surgical treatment. 

The prevalence of deviated septum, and of deviated septum for 
which surgery was recommended, among white persons ia each of 19 
localities is shown in table 1. Only about 3 percent of the cases of 
deviated septxun reported for persons over 15 years of age were recom- 
mended for surgical treatment. The records, therefore, include a 
large number of quite minor abnormalities. The recorded prevalence 
shows no particular relationship with geographic section; it is, how- 
ever, associated with the examiner as seen in the following table: 


Prevalence of deviated septum among white persons years and over as recorded by 

4 different examiners 

NORTHERN COUNTIES 


Examiner A 

Examiner B 

County 

Percent 

County 

Percent 

Aroostook County, Maine 

Champaign County, Ohio 

36.2 

18.6 

37.0 

16.7 

Howard County, Neb 

Phillips Cnnntv, Colo 

56.6 

62.6 

Callaway'’ County, Mo 

Spotsylvania County, Va 



SOUTHERN COUNTIES 


Examiner 0 


Examiner I) 


County 

Percent 

County 

Percent 

Carmll County, Miss . . 

1 

Okfuskee County, Okla 

8.4 

T^oflore County, Mijw. _ .... . 

I 58.2 

Panola County, Tex 

22.9 

Humphres^ County, Miss 

Williamson County, Tex 

6.6 

Pope County, Ark 

i 76.5 

Runnels County, Tex 

6.5 

Franklin Parish, La 

62.6 



The four physicians who made examinations of nose and throat 
in more than one locality clearly show a tendency to use different 
standards in recording minor abnormalities. In the two Southern 
groups of localities the differences between the percentages recorded 
by the two examiners are marked, while the differences between the 
percentages for localities examined by the same physician are less 
than or just about three times the probable error. That is, the 
differences between examiners are significant but between counties 
for the same examiner they are not significant or doubtfully so. 

For a total of 19 localities (table 1) the recorded prevalence of 
deviated septum is comparatively infrequent under 15 years of age 
(13 percent). In the age groups 15 to 44 and 45 years and over, 
respectively, 37 and 39 percent of persons examined had a deviation 
of the nasal septum. Variability in the recorded percentages is 
extreme, from approximately 5 to 80 percent, vuth about half the 
localities showing recorded percentages of 30 to 65 percent. Only 0.9 














Tab LB 1. Prevalence of deviated and perforated septum among white persons in S age groups — members of Farm Security Administration 

borrower families in 19 localities^ 1940 
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and 1.3 percent of persons 15 to 44 and 45 years and over, respectively, 
had a deviation of the nasal septum marked enough for surgery to 
have been recommended. 

Perforated septum was recorded for 0.2 and 1.4 percent of persons 
15 to 44 and 45 or more years of age, respectively, in a total of all local- 
ities exclusive of Carroll, Leflore, and Humphreys Counties, Miss. 
Among the total of 95 cases of perforated septum, 67 cases or 71 per- 
cent occurred in the families examined in the three counties of Mis- 
sissippi. The reason for the high recorded rate in this locality is 
unknown. 


TabIiE 2. — Prevalence of deviated septum among white persons in specific age groups — 
members of Farm Security Administration borrower families in a total of 19 
localities, 194-0 



Examined for defect of the 
nasal septum 

Both sexes 

Male 

Female 

Age 

j 

Both 

sexes 



Deviated septum 

Deviated septum 

Deviated septum 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Surgery 

recom- 

mended 

Total 

Surgery 

recom- 

mended 

Total 

Siirgery 

recom- 

mended 


Number 


Defects per 100 persons examined 


All ages.. 


1.514 4.873 4.641 


26.9 


0.6 29.5 


0.9 24.0 


0.2 


Under 5 — 

{H9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-24 

26-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45^9 

50-54- 

65-69 

60-64- 

65 and over 


1,159 

559 

600 

1,470 

762 

703 

1,610 

831 

779 

995 

621 

474 

500 

201 

299 

505 

243 

262 

616 

284 

332 

613 

305 

303 

692 

306 

286 

510 

259 

251 

416 

251 

165 

239 

145 

94 

149 

109 

40 

140 

97 

43 


3.4 

13.3 

20.4 

31.9 

33.0 

38.4 

40.4 
41.3 

41.0 
35.6 

42.1 

43.1 
46.0 

32.9 



3.2 

13.4 

21.7 

31.5 

35. 3 

46.5 

44.7 

44.3 

49.0 

41.7 

45.8 

45.5 

51.4 

35.1 


} 

} 

\ 2.5 


3.5 

13.1 

19.0 
32. ^ 

31.4 

30.9 
36.7 

38.3 

32.5 

29.1 

36.4 

39.4 

27.6 

27.9 



Tables 2 and 3 show the age-specific prevalence of deviated septum 
recorded for members of Farm Security Administration borrower 
families in a total of 19 locahties and as recorded in comparable data 
for (a) school children in 8 counties of the eastern United States (S), 
(b) Life Extension Institute first check-up health examinations of 
pohcyholders {1, S, 9), (c) members of Baltimore families and medi- 
cal students reporting minor respiratory attacks to the John J. 
Abel Fund investigation of the common cold (4), and (d) National 
Youth Administration examinations (6), The Life Extension Insti- 
tute (9) examinations show a prevalence rate of deviated septum 
for those examined at the head office in New York City which is 2.5 
times the rate for those examined in other cities; agricultural workers 
have slightly lower rates than urban groups examined at other than 
the head office in New York City (see note 2, table 3). The differ- 
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Table 3. — Prevalence of deviated septum among white persons in specific age groups — 
data comparable with ike Farm Security Administration examination of nasal 
sepiu7n 


Age (years) 

School cbildreni 

Life Extension Institute 

Balti- 
more < 

National Youth 
Administration < 

Males 

Total ^ 

Total 

New 

York 

City 

(head) 

other cit- 
ies (field) 

Boys 

Girls 

female ^ 

Both 

sexes 

Male 

Femaie 

Under 6 . 

Percent 







• 21.9 

f 71.9 



5-9 

1.3 

} 2-4 

1.1 

1.4 







10-14. 







15-19 





3.6 

4.6 

} 2.2 

20-24- 

35.7 

35.8 

36.3 
35.0 

34.4 

32.9 

30.9 

31.9 
27.6 
26.3 

71.6 

70.8 

73.0 

70.4 

71.5 

71.1 

63.7 

70.1 

62.9 

63.5 

27.3 

28.4 

29.5 

28.7 

28. 4 

26.7 
26.0 

26.4 
23.3 

21.8 

} 32.7 

34.6 

83.0 
32.2 

30.5 

28.1 

27.6 

} 29.5 

25-29 ! 



30-34- 





35-39 





40-44 





45-49 





50-54 





55-59 





60-64- 





65 and over — _ 











» From CoUtns ( 2 ), 1915-1925* Percentages are averages of 8, localities for the age groups 6-9 and 10-18 
years. The prevalence of deviated septum (6-18 years) in each locality for both sexes combined is as follows: 
Frederick County, Md., 1.3 percent; Nassau County, N. Y., 1.2 percent; Spartanburg, S. C., 0.9 percent; 
Pinellas County, Fla., 0.3 p^ercent; Orange County, Fla., 0.5 percent; Dunklin and New Madrid Counties, 
Mo.. 0.3 percent; Du Page County, (a) 6.4 percent; and Du Page County (b) 1.9 percent. 

* From Sydenstrickcr and Britten (9), 1922-1925. The prevalence of deviated septum for broad occupa- 
tional classes of males examined at the head office (New York City) and in field offices is as follows: 


Locality 

Profes- 

sional 

Business 

SkiUed 

trade 

Agricul- 

tural 

New York City (head office) 

71.6 

27.8 

71.3 

28.9 

71.6 

28.1 


Other cities and agricultural (field offices)— — . 

10.9 



• From Britten (7), 1922-1925. 

* From Gafafer I 4 ), 192S-1930. The prevalence of deviated septum is given for two broad age groups, un- 
der 15 and 15 years and over for healthy persons participating in the John J. Abel research on the common 
cold. 

s From McDowell and Meroney (6), 1941. Cases of marked deviation only were recorded; male per- 
centages are for the age groups 16-20 and 21-24 years; female, 16-24 years. 

ence in level between the rates as shown {for New York City^and 
other cities is probably due, according to tibie author’s statement, to 
the close cooperation existing between examiners at the head office 
in New York City. The members of Baltimore families and 
medical students (4) were examined by the same individual or the 
same group of individuals and show a prevalence of deviated septum 
approximately equal to; that recorded for New York City. For ages 
over 20 years, both the New York City and Baltimore prevalence 
rates are approximately 75 percent higher than those recorded for mem- 
bers of Farm Security Administration borrower famihes. The rates 
for rural rehabilitation families are not uniform in the various localities, 
however, as shown in table 1, two of the localities having a higher 
prevalence of deviated septum than that recorded for New York or 
Baltimore. 
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Figure 1 shows the prevalence of deviated septum at specific ages; 
the rates being plotted on semilogarithmic paper. The prevalence of 
deviated septum as recorded in the Farm Security Administration 
examinations increases rapidly up to 30 years of age for males and up 
to 20 years of age for females; but remains practically constant 
throughout adult ages. The National Youth Administration (6) 
examinations and the Public Health Service examinations of school 
children recorded only marked deviations of the nasal septum and show 
an increase in the rates up to 25 years; the Life Extension Institute 
(8) examinations for ages over 20 years show practically constant rates 
at those ages. 

DEVIATED SEPTUM 



90 

60 
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40 
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— — — Life exTCNSION INSTITUTE, ALL tXCEPT O NATIONAL YOUTH AOMIMI5TAAT10N 

NEW YORK CITY (flELOj X BALTIMORE RAMILIES (BOTH SEXES) 

Fiqube l.-Age-specific prevalence (l(^aritlimlc scale) of deviated septum— members of Farm Security 
Administration borrower white Damilies in a total of 19 localities, 1940, and available data for other groups. 

Tables 2 and 4 and figure 2 show a comparison of male and female 
prevalence of deviated septum. Among members of Farm Security- 
Administration borrower families rates are the same for males and 
females under 20 years of age; during adult ages, however, rates for 
white males are on the average 30 percent higher than those for white 
females. Between the ages of 25 and 55 years, prevalence rates for 
deviated septum are approximately 30 percent higher for Negro males 
than females, but over 55 yeara of age they are practically the same for 
the two sexes. The Life Extension Institute (1) examinations (table 
3) show rates for ages over 20 years that are only slightly higher for 
males than females. The National Youth Administration (g) examina- 


661848—41 
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tions give a prevaleiice rate of 3.8 percent for white males 16 to 24 
years of age and 2.2 percent for females. 

Table 4 and figure 3 show- a comparison of the prevalence of deviated 
septum among whites and Negroes. For every age group and for 
both males and females the prevalence of deviated septum is markedly 
higher among whites than Negroes. For all ages combined, the rates 
for w'hites are approximately 2.5 times those for Negroes, the rela- 


Table 4. — Prevalence of deviated septum among Negro and white persons in specific 
age groups — members of Farm Security Administration borrower families in a 
total of 9 ^ localities^ 1940 


N^ro 


White 


Age 

Examined for de- 
fect of the nasal 
septum 

Deviated septum 

Examined for de- 
fect of the nasal 
septum 

Deviated septum 

Both 

sexes 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Both- 

sexes 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Both 

sexes 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Both 

sexes 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

All ages 

1,687 

838 

849 

10.5 

11.5 

9.5 

4,931 

2, 530 

2,401 

29.7 

30.8 

28.5 

Under 5 

199 

89 

110 


2.2 

1.8 

584 

277 

307 

HI 

4.7 

5.2 

5-14 

585 

299 

286 

8.5 

9.7 

7.3 

1.620 

842 

778 

22.2 

22.9 

21.3 

15-24 

326 

158 

168 

12.3 

11.4 

13.1 

828 

mum 

438 

35.0 

29.7 

39.7 

25-34 

134 

54 


11.9 

SEO 

11.3 

589 

282 

307 

41.9 

46.8 

37.5 

35^ 

171 

65 


14.6 

18.5 

12.3 

606 

306 

300 

44.1 

47.1 

41.0 

45-54 

159 

94 

65 

15.7 

19.1 


452 

263 

189 

36.9 

38.8 

34.4 

55-54 

82 

58 

24 

12.2 

8.6 


189 

126 

63 

44.4 

50.0 

33.3 

65 and over 

31 

21 

10 

22.6 

23.8 


63 

44 

19 

33.3 

36.4 

26.3 


1 The nine localities are: Spotsylvania County, Va., Kershaw County, S. C., Worth County, Qa.. I^evy 
County, Fla,, parts of Carroll, Leflore and Humphreys Counties, Miss., Pope County, Ark., Okfuskee 
County, Okla., Franklin Parish, La., and Panola County, Tex. 


DEVIATED SEPTUM 



■MCQMMEHDCD FOB THKATiieWT; 
— yMJ 


Figure 2. — Male and female age-specific prevalence of deviated^septum as found on physical examination 
of members of Farm Security Admlnistration^borrower_white families in a total of 19 localities, 1940. 
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tive difference being slightly more among females than males. A 
tabulation for separate localities shows a consistently low rate for 
N egroes compared with the white rate in every locality. The National 
Youth Administration {6) examinations give a prevalence rate for both 
sexes, 16 to 24 years of age, of 3.0 percent for whites and 0.7 percent 
for Negroes; or a white rate which is 4 times that of the Negro. 


DEVIATED SEPTUM 



Figxtre 3.— Negro and white age-specific prevalence of deviated septum as found on physical examination 
of members of Farm Security Administration borrower families in a total of 9 localities, 1940. 


OTHER CHRONIC RESPIRATORY AFFECTIONS 

The prevalence of certainjother defects and chronic diseases of the 
repiratory system exclusive of diseased tonsils is shown in table 5 
for white males and females in a total of 11 localities for which the 
data have been tabulated, and for Negro males and females in a 
total of the 5 southern localities included. Several of the diseases 
show sex differences in prevalence which are outstanding and are 
possibly associated with the occupation of farming. The prevalence 
of asthma, chronic bronchitis, and pulmonary emphysema is signi- 
ficantly higher for males, being 5 or more times as frequent among 
males as females. Sinusitis is slightly more prevalent among males 
but not significantly so. For rates based on 5 localities there is no 
significant difference between Negro and white prevalence for any of 
the respiratory affections shown in table 5. 

Regarding respiratory conditions, it is obvious that the method of 
physical examination does not give prevalence rates which are as 
complete for these chronic affections as for defects in a stricter sense 
of the word. Among the chronic conditions shown in tables 5 and 6 
hay fever and bronchitis are probably less completely reported than 
asthma, pulmonary emphysema, or sinusitis. 
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Sdy jever and asthma , — Cases tabulated as “hay fe^^er” in these 
data include typical cases of hay fever due to sensitivity to the pro- 
teius of, mainly, pollens and animal emanations, and uncompli- 
cated by asthma. The recorded rate for hay fever is less than 1 
percent in each, of the localities shown in table 5, the total of all 


Table 5. — Prevalence of specific respiratory diseases among white and Negro males 
and females — members oj Farm Security Administration borrower fa7nilies, 1940 


Sex, color, and locality 

Total ex- 

Polyps of 
the nasal; 
cavity 

Hay 

fever 

i 

Asth- 

Bronchitis 

Pul- 

monary 

Sinus- 

amined 

ma 

Acute 

Chronic 

emphy- 

sema 

itis 


Number 




Percent 





White male (11 localities) 

White female (11 localities) 

Negro male (5 localities)! 

Negro female (5 localities)! 

White male (5 localities)! 

White female (6 localities)! 


3,000 

2,906 

494 

499 

0.20 

.21 

0.33 

.28 



1,430 

.07 

.28 

1,360 

.15 

.07 


1.07 

.21 

.81 

.20 

1.40 

.15 


0.27 

.17 


21 

29 


0.87 

.07 

1.21 

.20 

1.64 

.07 


1.67 

.21 

1.01 


2.38 


6.00 

4.96 

3.04 

1.80 

2.24 

.66 


White (both sexes): 

Maine, Aroostook County.— 

Ohio, Champaign County. .. 

Indiana, Montgomery Coun- 
ty. 

Missouri, Callaway County. 

Virginia, Spotsylvania Coun- 
ty. 

North Carolina, Avery 
County. 

South Carolina, Kershaw 
County. 

Florida, Levy County 

Tennessee, Henderson Coun- 
ty. 

Arkansas, Pope County 

Oklahoma, Okfuskee County 
11 localities 


SS4 

.11 

.11 

429 

1.17 

.70 

355 


.56 

675 

172 

.44 

.44 

239 


.84 


.67 

.70 

.28 


.44 

1.74 

1.26 


,11 

.47 

28 

30 



.79 

.70 

.28 


.30 


.42 


10.97 

3.26 

6.76 


20.00 
15. 12 


3.77 


679 

.15 


539 


.17 

533 


.38 

745 

.27 

,27 

601 


.33 

5,905 

.20 

.30 


.15 

.51 

.19 

.94 

1.33 

.64 


1.33 

2.02 

.75 

.27 


.47 


1.77 


3.54 
1. 13 


.90 


.51 

.76 

1.07 

.67 

5.49 


! The 5 localities are: Spotsylvania County, Va..; Kerdiaw County, S. C.; l«vy County, Fla.; Pope 
County, Ark., and Okfuskee County, Okla. 


localities having a prevalence rate of 0.3 percent. Although the 
rates vary in the several localities the cases are fairly well scattered 
{table 5) and do not concentrate in those counties where examinations 
were made in the months of maximum incidence of hay fever (August 
and September).® 

Other unpublished data available among our records also show an 
unexpectedly low prevalence or incidence of hay fever. Surveys 
conducted simultaneously in Cattaraugus County and Syracuse, 
N. Y. (10) and a survey made by the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care (S) in 130 localities give incidence rates for hay fever 
of approximately 0.4 and 0.2 percent, respectively, for aU ages. 
The New York State survey shows no difference between the rates 
for Syracuse and the rural county area, 0.38 and 0.35 percent, re- 

* Examinations were made during January in Pope County, Ark., during April in Avery County, N. 0., 
and Kershaw County, S. C., during May in Levy County, Fla., during June in Champaign County, Ohio, 
during July in Montgomery County, Ind., during Ai^nst in Aroostook County, Maine, Callaway County, 
Mo., Spotsylvania County, V a., and Okfuskee County, Okla., and during November In Henderson County, 
Tenn, 
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spectively, for all ages;® the Committee oti the Costs of Medical Care 
survey shows a significantly higher incidence of hay fever in cities 
than in rural areas, 0.23 and 0.03 percent, respectively, for all ages.® 
It is quite possible that the urban and rural difference shown by the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care survey reflects better 
diagnosis in cities where there are relatively more allergy specialists. 

The number of cases of hay fever reported among Farm Security 
Administration borrower families is too few for a reliable age-specific 
prevalence. The prevalence of cases of hay fever from the National 
Health Survey (7) and based on 26,120 cases of hay fever among 
2,488,180 white and colored persons in 83 cities* is shown in figure 4. 
The National Health Survey was conducted in the winter, that is, 
not in the hay fever season, but includes all persons reported to have 
hay fever. Age-specific prevalence rates increase until approximately 
30 years of age and remain constant or decline somewhat thereafter 
(fig. 4); approximately 1.5 percent of persons 35 to 44 years of age 
reported having had attacks of hay fever during the year. Among a 
group of medical officers of the United States Anny, Navy, and 
Public Health Service and college faculty members and their families 
{ 11 ) making semimonthly reports of the incidence of colds to the 
United States Public Health Service 6.3 percent of persons 35 to 
44 years of age stated that they had had attacks of hay fever at some 
time prior to the beginning of the study.® The age-specific prev- 
alence of hay fever based on prior history of attack for members of 
medical officers’ families is shown in figure 4 and resembles the age- 
specific prevalence of hay fever as given in the same figure for the 
National Health Survey, except that it is on a considerably higher 
level. 

“Asthma” as applied to survey data usually includes asthma due 
to an allergy, as an accompaniment of chronic bronchitis and 
emphysema, or as an accompaniment of heart disease. Since the 
Farm Security Administration examinations of low-income farmers 
were made by physicians, the diagnosis of asthma was probably 
fairly uniform and consists largely of asthma due to an allergy. 
Among the 38 individuals whose records contained a diagnosis of 
asthma, only 2 were recorded as having hay fever; 1 emphysema; 
1 both hay fever and emphysema; 1 chronic bronchitis; and 4 heart 
disease. 

The age-specific prevalence of asthma found upon examination of 
members of Farm Security Administration borrower families is shown 
in table 6. No cases of asthma were reported under 5 years of age; 
after 5 years the prevalence rates increase at a moderate rate through- 

3 Unpublished data. 

< In press. 
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» . ^ NATIomt HEALTH SWIVEY — SYIUCUU 


— usnis IMVESTICATIOM OF THE COMMON COLO — CATTAHMlCUO COUNTY 

Figuss 4.'<-Age-specific prmlmct of hay fever, asthma, pulmonary emphysema and sinusitis among mem- 
bers of Farm Security Administration borrower white families, IWO, and available data of other groups; 
also the age-speclflo incidence (white) of asthma and sinusitis in urban and rural areas as recorded in New 
York State and by the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care Survey. (The data are unpublished with 
the exception of the Life Extension Institute (0) and the National Health Survey (in press) .) 
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out life (fig. 4). In these data there is a peak in asthma prevalence 
at 40 years of age which is of doubtful significance. The age-specific 
prevalence of asthma recorded in the National Health Survey (7) 
and based on 22,742 cases of asthma among 2,498,180 white and 
colored persons in 83 cities * is shown in figure 4. In these data there 
is a peak in the prevalence of asthma at 5 to 9 years, followed by a 
decline until 20 years, and a continued increase at a moderate rate, 
after 20 years of age. 


Table 6 . — Prevalence of specified respiratory diseases among white persons in 
specific age groups — members of Farm Security Administration borrower families, 

mo 


Age 

Total examined in 

11 locaUties » 

Hay fever 

Asthma 

Both 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

Both 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

Both 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

AH ages 

Tinder fi __ 

Number 

Percent 

6,906 

733 

1,837 

001 

663 

726 

581 

268 

. 106 


2.006 

378 

893 

513 

359 

363 

263 

102 

34 


0.33 

0.28 

0.64 

1.07 

0.21 

6 - 14 . 

16-24 

.11 

.11 

.11 

.16 

.40 

.90 

2.07 

.69 

1.49 

1.89 

.21 

.84 

1.64 

3.31 

.94 

2.41 

2.78 

.11 

25-34 

86-44 

45-64 

6 fi - fi 4 

.30 

1.52 

.62 

.33 

1.65 

.63 

.28 

1.38 

.38 

.28 

.83 

.38 

66 and over 





AD ages 

TTnder fi 





Sinusitis 

Bronchitis 
(acute and chronic) 

Pulmonary emphysema 

Both 

sexes 

Male 

Fem^e 

Both 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

Both 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

Percent 

6.49 

.14 

1.25 

7.67 

8.90 

9.50 

10.50 
10.07 

7.55 


4.96 

,26 

1.57 

5.66 

9.47 

9.09 

9,61 

4.90 

8.82 

.69 

1.13 

.24 

.90 

1.57 

.21 


,05 

9.83 

8.22 

9.92 

11.32 

13.25 

6.94 

.11 

.61 

1.21 

1.24 
1. 56 

2.24 
.94 


.22 

.19 

.28 

.38 

1.96 





1.05 

2.30 

2.48 

2.52 

2.41 

1.39 




26-84 




35-44 

45-54 

65-64 

66 and over 

.69 

2.93 

8.68 

7.65 

1.10 

4.72 
12.65 

9.72 

.28 

.76 

1.96 

2.94 


^ The 11 localities are as given in table 5. 


Urban and rural age-specific incidence of asthma is shown in figure 
4 for Syracuse, N. Y. and 5 townships of Cattaraugus Coimty, N. Y. 
(10) and for urban and rural areas from the data collected by the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care (S). Rates for all ages 
(including all sickness within the study year regardless of date of 


< In press. 
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onset) are as follows: Syracuse, N. Y., 0.74 percent; Cattaraugus 
County, N. Y., 1.02 percent; Committee on tlie Costs of Medical 
Care, urban, 0.36 percent; and, rural, 0.54 percent.^ Botb the New 
York State survey and the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care 
show a higher incidence of asthma in rural than in urban areas; the 
difference is due mainly to high rates at ages over 40 or 60 years 
in rural areas (fig. 4). For the life Extension Institute (5) ex- 
aminations, white males aged 20 years and over show rates of 0.3 
percent in New York City, 0.4 percent in other cities, and 0.7 percent 
in agricultural areas. 

Chronic bronchitis and emphysema . — ^Although the recorded prev- 
alence of chronic bronchitis is somewhat higher than acute bronchitis, 
0.5 and 0.2 percent, respectively, inspection of table 5 indicates that 
considerable chronic bronchitis must have been missed on examination 
of the members of borrower famili es. Six of the 11 localities (table 5) 
reported no chronic bronchitis at all; 3 of the 6 reported some acute 
bronchitis and some emphysema; 2 reported no bronchitis or emphy- 
sema. Since, in the absence of an acute attack, the outstanding 
sympton of chronic bronchitis is a cough, which may vary with a 
number of factors including season, it is difficult to obtain a complete 
record of prevalence particularly by the physical examination method. 

Chronic emphysema may usually be recognized by inspection and 
so is not as rea^y overlooked as chronic bronchitis. Among Life 
Extension Institute (d) examinations the prevalence of pulmonary 
emphysema for males 20 years of age and over is 1.0 percent for New 
York City, 0.4 percent for other cities, and 0.5 percent for agricultural 
workers. Members of low-income farm families examined by the 
Farm Security Administration show a prevalaice rate of 3.4 percent 
for males 20 years of age and over. At 55 years of*age and over, 
11.8 percent of males examined by the Farm Security Administration 
showed signs of having chronic emphysema. The relative age- 
specific prevalence of chronic emphysema is shown in figure 4. 

Sinusitis . — In Farm Security Administration examinations each 
recorded case of sinusitis was di^nosed by the examining physician 
as present at the time of examination. However, a complete record 
of the method of examination was not kept; transillumination of the 
sinuses was done routinely in some localities, although probably not 
in aU; X-ray of the sinuses was not done in any of the localities. 

The prevalence of sinusitis shows a marked association with geo- 
graphic section (table 5) ; the more southern localities have prevalence 
rates for whites of 1 percent or less compared with an average rate 
of 5.5 percent for the 11 localities combined. Prevalence rates of 
sinusitis found for members of Farm Security Administration borrower 


* Unpublished data. 
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families in northern localities and for members of Baltimore families 
and students participating in the John J. Abel research on the common 
cold { 4 ) examined both by transiilumination and by X-ray are shown 
in the following table: 


Age 

Farm Security Admln- 
Lstration ‘—sinusitis 
(acute and chronic) 

Baltimore *— sinuses 
cloudy 

j 

Actual 

Adjusted* 

By trans- 
illumlua- 
tion 

By X-ray 



Percent 


Under 15 

2.29 

1.46 

4.8 

31.2 

15 end over : 

19.03 

18.18 

10.7 

16.8 


1 Tbe localities included are: North.^Aroostook County, Maine, Champaign County, Ohio, MonU 
goinery County, Ind., and Callaway County. Mo. 

I From Oafafer U) 1928-30. 

> Adjusted to the age distribution of the examined members of Baltimore ramOlcs and students. 

The recorded prevalence of sinusitis in Baltimore is somewhat 
lower than that for northern Farm Security Administration borrower 
families. Since the Baltimore-examined population was heavily 
weighted by students 20 to 29 years of ago, when sinusitis rates have 
not reached their peak, the actual rates of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration have been adjusted to the age distribution of the examined 
Baltimore population. This ago adjustment lewd’s the actual Farm 
Security Administration rates somewhat; the ago adjusted prevalence 
for 15 years and over in northern localities, however, remains signi- 
ficantly higher than the rates for Baltimore, where examination was 
by transiilumination of the sinuses. The Life Extension Institute 
( 9 ) examinations give prevalence rates of 0.6 percent for New York 
City, 0.3 percent for other cities; and 0.3 percent for agricultural 
workers 20 years and over; or prevalence rates which are approxi- 
mately one-thirtieth of the low-income farm prevalence (10.2 percent 
for males 20 years and over). Among a group of medical officers of 
the United States Army, Navy, and Public Health Service and College 
facidty members and their families { 11 ) 5.6 percent 20 years and over 
•stated that they had had sinusitis at some time prior to being ques- 
tioned.® Although the recorded prevalence of sinusitis is somewhat 
high for members of low-income farm families, compared with other 
available data, it is difficult to say to what extent the difference might 
be due to such factors as locality or method of examination. Age- 
specific prevalence of sinusitis (%. 4) shows that the rates increase 
rapidly up to 20 years of age, continue to increase slowly until 50 
years, and decline slowly thereafter. 

I UepubUsbed data. 

661848—45 8 
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STJMMABT 

The prevalence of deviated septum and chronic respiratory affections 
exclusive of diseased tonsils recorded for Farm Security Administra- 
tion examinations of rui'al rehabilitation farmers and their families is 
presented and compared with available data. 

Slight as well as marked deviations of the nasal septiun have been 
included in the records although the extent of the deviation recorded 
obviously varies with individual medical examiners. The actual 
prevalence of deviated septum among members of Farm Security 
Administration borrower families in a total of 19 localities is approxi- 
mately 40 percent for persons (both sexes) over 20 years of age, or 
considerably lower than that recorded for examinations made in 
New York City (male) and Baltimore (both sexes) which showed a 
prevalence of approximately 70 percent; for members of Farm Security 
Administration borrower families, however,' a prevalence of 75 or 80 
percent was recorded for some individual localities. The relative 
age prevalence of deviated septum in these data is similar to that re- 
ported elsewhere; there is a rapid rate ot increase in the rates up to 
30 years of age and a constant rate thereafter. A higher prevalence of 
deviated septum was recorded for males than females; and also a higher 
rate among whites than Negroes. 

Among the chronic affections of the respiratory system here dealt 
with, the reported prevalence of hay fever and chronic bronchitb are 
thought to be little more than a record of attacks of chronic diseases 
present at the time of examination. Asthma and chronic bronchitis 
and emphysema are recorded as five or more times as frequmit among 
males as females. The prevalence of asthma among low-income 
farmers is not greatly different from that recorded for other groups. 
At ages over 55 years 12 pei'cent of white males showed signs of chronic 
pulmonary emphysema, which is a significantly higher prevalence 
than the Life Extension Institute records for either urban or agricul- 
tural groups. Sinusitis prevalence shows a definite association with 
geographic section, the North having the higher rates. The re- 
corded prevalence of sinusitis is somewhat high among members of 
low-income farm families compared with available data for other 
groups, but it is difficult to say to what extent the prevalence of 
sinusitis is influenced by such factors as dimate. 
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THE EFFECT OF TOPICALLY APPLIED SODIUM FLUORIDE 
ON DENTAL CARIES EXPERIENCE. H. REPORT OF FIND- 
INGS FOR SECOND STUDY YEAR ^ * 

By John W. Knutson, Dental Surgeon^- United States Public Health Servicey and 
Wallace D. Armsteong, Professor of Physiological Chemistry, University of 
Minnesota 

In a previous report {!) data were presented for the year ending 
May 1943 on the incidence of dental caries in the permanent teeth of 
2 groups of children. The 289 children in the first of these groups 
received 7 to 15 topical applications of 2-percent sodium fluoride solu- 
tion to the teeth in the upper left and lower left quadrants of the 
mouth. The second group, consisting of 326 control children, did 
not receive the fluoride treatments. Analysis of ihe data indicated 
(1) the number of previously imdecayed teeth attacked by caries dur^ 
ing the study year was approximately 40 percent less in fluoride- 
treated than in untreated teeth, and (2) the number of additional 
tooth surfaces attacked in previously decayed teeth was less but not 
significantly less in treated than in untreated carious teeth. 

i Erom the States Belations Division, T7. S. Pubiio Health Service, Washington, D. 0., in cooperation 
with the Minnesota Department of Health, Minneapolis, Minn., and the Laboratory of Dental Research 
and Division of Physiological Chemistry, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Mhm. 

> The Council on Dental Therapenties of the American Dental Association and the American College of 
Dentists ftimished grants which were used to defray part of the expenses of this investigation. 
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It is the purpose of this report to present data on the dental caries 
experience in the permanent teeth of these two groups of children for 
the second study year and for the 2-year period ending May 1944. 
Briefly, analysis of the data indicates that during both these time 
periods initial caries attack on fluoride-treated teeth continued to be 
approximately 40 pCTcent less than on untreated teeth. Further- 
more, the number of additional tooth surfaces attacked in previously 
decayed teeth not only continued to be less in treated than in un- 
treated carious teeth but the magnitude of the diff^ence was appreci- 
ably increased during the second year. 

tlATBRIAIi AND MET.HOI>S 

The children participating in this study comprise a part of the 
school populations of North Mankato, Arlii^ton, and St. Louis Park, 
3 small urban centers in Minnesota. The ages of the children at the 
time the study was begim varied from 7 to 15 years. The treated 
group, originally consisting of 337 children, received topical fluoride 
applications to the teeth in the left quadrants of the mouth. The 
teeth in the right or untreated mouth quadrants served as direct 
controls. An additional group of children, originally consisting of 
892 children enrolled in the same schools as the treated children, 
did not receive fluoride treatments and served as additional controls. 

During an 8-week period in April and May 1942, each child in the 
study groups received a dental prophylaxis and a detailed dental 
examination. In addition the children in the treated group received 
7 to 15 topical applications of fluoride to the teeth in the left quadrants 
of the mouth. The fluoride treatment procedure consisted of isola- 
tion of the teeth with cotton rolls, drying the teeth with compressed 
air, and wetting the crown surfaces of the teeth with 2-percent sodirim 
fluoride solution. The applied solution was allowed to dry in air for 
approximately 4 minutes. During the 8-weck treatment period, 
roughly two-thirds of the children in the treated group received 2 
fluoride applications weekly to a maximum of 15 and the remaining 
third received 1 application weekly to a maximum of 8 treatments. 

The fluoride treatments were completed in May 1942. At yearly 
intervals thereafter, the teeth of the children in both the treated 
and control groups have been re-examined. All dental examinations 
have been made by one of us (J. W. K.). The treated and control 
children in any one school were randomly examined. Variations in 
the numbers of children in each study group are due to changes in 
residence, absence from school at the time re-examinations were con- 
ducted or discontinuance of attendance at school. The analysis, 
throughout, is confined to the dental caries experience in the erupted 
permanent teeth present at the b^inning of the study. 
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BINDINGS 

The caries experience in the permanent teeth of the treated group 
of children for the 2-year period ending May 1944 is presented, by 
mouth quadrants, in table 1. Caries experience is expressed in terms 
of numbers of teeth and tooth surfaces initially attacked during this 
time period and numbers of additional tooth surlaces attacked in 
teeth which were carious at the time the first dental examination was 
made. 


Table 1. — Treated group. Dental caries experience during the 2-year period crtumy 
May 1944, for the permanent teeth in the fluorine-treated and untreated quadrants 
of the jaws of 270 Minnesota children 


Quadrant 

Number of 
noncarious 
teeth (April 
1942) 

New nr 1 

teeth (May 
1944) 

DF surfaces 
in new DF 
teeth 

New DF 
surfaces in 
previously 
carious teeth 

Total new 
DF surfaces 


Upper 

Treated (left) 

929 

97 

115 

94 

209 

Untreated (right) 

940 

173 

2i4 

1 120 

334 


Lower 

Treated Oeft) 

1145 

67 1 

83 

89 

172 

Untreated (right) 

1154 

107 1 

131 

118 

249 


1 DP — Carious (decayed or filled). 


According to the data in table 1, only 97 teeth became carious in 
the upper left or fluoride-treated quadrant whereas 173 teeth 
became carious in the upper right or untreated quadrant. For the 
teeth in the lower mouth quadrants, 67 became carious in the left and 
107 in the right quadrant. The total number of new carious teeth 
in both treated quadrants is 164 and for both untreated quadrants is 
280. This is a gross difference of 41.4 percent less teeth attacked 
by caries in the treated than in the untreated teeth and compares 
closely with the 39,8 percent difference reported {!) for the year ending 
May 1943. 

Comparison of the number of tooth surfaces attacked by caries in 
teeth which were noncarious at the time of treatment (table 1) yields 
results closely in accord with the results of the foregoing comparisons 
made on the basis of new carious teeth. 

Continuing the examination of the data in table 1, the numbers of 
tooth surfaces which became carious in previously carious teeth are 
appreciably less in the treated quadrants than in the untreated quad- 
rants — 94 in the treated and 120 in the untreated upper teeth, and 89 
in the treated and 118 in the untreated lower teeth. These particular 
findings indicate that the fluoride treatment of carious teeth reduces 
attack on additional surfaces approximately 20 p^cent. 
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In general the findings for the 2-year period of observations are in 
accord vith the findings reported { 1 ) for the first year. The only 
notable difference is an appreciable increase in the difference between 
the number of additional tooth surfaces attacked in treated as com- 
pared with untreated teeth which were carious at the time the study 
was begun. It is apparent therefore that the caries-inhibiting effect 
of the topical fluorides is fully as effective during the second year 
following treatment as during the first year. A direct check on this 
conclusion is afforded by a separate analysis of the data on the caries 
experience in the teeth of the treated group for the second year. 


Table 2. — Treated group. Dental caries experience during the year ending May 
1944] for the permanent teeth in the fluorine-treated and untreated quadrants of the 
jaws of 260 Minnesota children. 


Quadrant 

Number of 
noncarious 
teeth (^May 
1943) 

New DF 1 
teeth (May 
1944) 

DF surfaces 
In new DF 
teeth 

New DF sur- 
faces in prev- 
iously carious 
teeth 

Total new 
DF surfaces 


Upper 

Treated (left) 

S42 

43 

48 


108 

Untreated (right) 

816 

S3 

100 


186 


Lower 

Treated (left) 



30 

40 

70 

Untreated (right) 



55 

61 

116 


1 DF—Carious (decayed or filled). 


The numbers of permanent teeth that were noncarious in May 1943 
and the number of these that became carious duriug the year ending 
May 1944 are presented for the treated group of children in table 2. 
The caries experience in terms of tooth surfaces is also given. Ac- 
cording to these data, 43 teeth in the upper left or treated quadrant 
and 83 in the upper right or untreated quadrant were initially at- 
tacked by caries during this particular year, a difference of 48.2 
percent less caries in the treated than in the untreated upper teeth. 
In the lower jaw 27 teeth in the left and 48 in the right quadrant 
became carious, a difference of 43.8 percent. These differences are 
slightly greater than those observed for either the 2-year period ending 
May 1944 (table 1) or those observed for the first study year ( 1 ) and 
confirm the conclusion that the flouride treatment is fully as effective 
during the second year as during the first year following treatment. 

A summary of the percentages by which the caries experience in the 
fluoride-treated teeth was lower than that observed in untreated teeth 
is presented in table 3 for the separate time periods of the study. 

Inasmuch as the control aspect of this study is based on the bi- 
laterally equal occurrence of dental caries usually observed in popu- 
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lation groups, it becomes important to check this characteristic in the 
control group of children. The dental caries experience iu the teeth 
of the control group of children is presented in table 4. Examination 
of the data in this table shows that 253 teeth in the upper left and 264 
in the upper right quadrant were attacked by caries. In the lower 
jaw, 137 teeth in the left and 137 in the right quadrant became carious. 
These findings are remarkably in agreement with the observed 
phenomenon that caries normally occurs bilaterally equal in popu- 
lation groups. 


Table 3. — Treated group. Percent less new caries experience in the fluoride-treated 
jaw quadrants (Left) than in the untreated quadrants (right) of a selected group of 
Minnesota children 


Year 

Upper jaw ^ 

Lower jaw ^ 

Both jaws 


Percent less new carious teeth 

1045-43. 

46.0 

30.3 

39.8 

46.6 

41.4 

1043-44 _ . 

1 48.2 

43.8 

1045-44 

43.9 

37.4 



Percent less new carious surfaces in pre- 
viously decayed teeth 

1045-43 

14.0 

11.1 

12.4 

1«M.S-44 _ . _ 

18.6 

34.4 

25.2 

23.1 

1045-44 __ . 

21.7 

24.6 



Table 4, — Control group. Denial caries experience during the 2-year period ending 
May for the permanent teeth in the left and right quadrants of the jaws of 
S20 Minnesota children 


Quadrant 

Number of 
noncarlous 
teeth (April 
1942) 

New DP 1 
teeth (May 
1944) 

DP surfaces 
in new DP 
teeth 

New DP 
surfaces in 
previously 
carious teeth 

Total new 
DP surfaces 


Upper 

Left 

1,322 i 

253 

332 

172 

504 

Right 

1,317 j 

254 j 

339 j 

193 

532 


Lower 

Left 

1,465 1 

137 

ISO 

191 

371 

Right.—: 

1,489 

137 

199 

188 

387 


1 DP— Carious (decayed or filled). 


SUMMARY 

Data on the incidence of dental caries in the permanent teeth of a 
treated group of children and a control group of children for the 
second year of a longitudinal study have been presented and aaialyzed. 
The data for the first study year have been report^ previously. 
During an 8-week period, April and May 1942, the children in the 
treated group received 7 to 15 topical applications of sodium fluoride 
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solution to the teeth in the left quadrants of the mouth. Analysis 
of the data indicates : 

1. During the 2-year period ending May 1944, 41.3 percent less teeth became 
carious of the fluoride-treated than of the untreated teeth of the treated group 
of children. The number of additional tooth surfaces which became decayed 
in teeth which were carious at the beginning of the study was 23. 1 percent less in 
treated than in untreated carious teeth. 

2. During the second study year, the year ending May 1944, 46.6 percent less 
treated teeth became carious than untreated teeth. The number of additional 
surfaces which became decayed in previously carious teeth was 25.2 percent less 
in treated than in untreated carious teeth. 

3. By and large the findings confirm those reported for the first study year. 
In addition it is indicated that the fiuoride treatments are fully as effective in 
inhibiting dental caries during the second year following treatment as during 
the first year. Further, the evidence suggests that the treatment of carious 
teeth reduces approximately 20 percent the liability to attack on additional 
surfaces. 

4. The incidence of caries in the permanent teeth of the control group of 
children, by mouth quadrants, was strikingly similar in the tw^o upper quadrants 
and also in the two lower mouth quadrants. 

The foregoing results of this initial or pilot study on the caries- 
inhibiting effect of topically applied fluorides are sufficiently encourag- 
ing to justify additional and more stringently controlled studies. 
One such study designed to test the relative effectiveness of different 
numbers of treatments is now in progress and plans for conducting 
others are being made. 

REFEEENCE 

(I) Knutson, J. W., and Armstrong, W. D.: The effect of topically applied sodium 
fiuoride on dental caries experience. Pub. Health Hep., 58: 1701 (Nov. 19, 
1943). 


INCIDENCE OF HOSPITALIZATION, JULY 1945 

Through the cooperation of the Hospital Service Plan Commission of the 
American Hospital Association, data on hospital admissions among members 
of Blue Cross Hospital Service Plans are presented monthly. These plans provide 
prepaid hospital service. The data cover hospital service plans scattered through- 
out the country, mostly in large cities. 


Item 

July 

1 

1944 

1945 

V Ntiimher of piftns snpplYing data 

73 

13,664,738 
129, 769 

112.2 

105.2 

20 

6.95 

79 

18,044,754 

179,472 

117.7 

105.5 

32 

7.12 

2. Numher of porsoTis aligihlA for ho.qpitftl oaro 

3. Number of pereons admitted for hospital care 

4. Incidence per 1,000 persons, annual rate, during current month (daily rate 
X365) 

5. Incidence per 1,000 persons, annual rate for the 12 months ended July 31, 1945— 

6. Number of plans reporting on hospital days 

7. Days of hospital care per case dlMhorged durii)® month i 



L Days jnclade entire stay of patient in hospital whether at full pay or at a discount. 





PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


Xo health department^ State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED AUGUST 25, 1945 

Summary 

The total of 931 cases of poliomyelitis reported, as compared with 
694 last week, represents an increase of 237 cases — the largest nu- 
merical weekly increase this year. For the corresponding week last 
year 1,530 cases were reported, representing an increase of 276 cases 
for the week. The corresponding 5-year (1940-44) median is 623. 
Increases occurred in all geographic areas except the East South Cen- 
tral and the Pacific. The largest increases were reported in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic and East North Central groups, where 57 percent of the 
total for the week occurred. Increases occurred in aU hut 5 of the 22 
States reporting 10 or more cases each. They are as follows (last 
week’s figures in parentheses): Increases — Massachusetts 37 (22), 
Connecticut 16 (13), New York 191 (110), New Jersey 88 (72), Penn- 
sylvania 65 (50), Ohio 30 (15), Illiaois 121 (77), Michigan 13 (10), 
Wisconsin 15 (3), Miimesota 14 (9), Iowa 19 (7), District of Columbia 
17 (12), North Carolina 11 (6), South Carolina 17 (11), Texas 73 (55), 
Colorado 12 (7), Utah 14 (8); decreases — Indiana 10 (16), Virginia 20 
(25), Tennessee 24 (36), Washington 16 (22), California 24 (25). 

Since June 30 of this year, 3,938 cases have been reported, as com- 
pared with 6,790 and 3,846, respectively, for the corresponding periods 
of 1944 and 1943. The total to date is 5,209, as compared with 7,792 
last year, 4,930 in 1943, and a 5-year median for the period of 3,438. 

Of the total of 91 cases of meningococcus meningitis reported, as 
compared with 159 for the corresponding week last year and a 5-year 
median of 58, only 4 States reported more than 6 cases each. The 
total to date this year is 6,267, as compared with 13,248 for the corre- 
sponding period last year, and a 5-year median of 2,454. 

Of 508 reported cases of dysentery, undefined, Virginia reported 
431. Of the total of 665 cases of bacillary dysentery, Texas reported 
467, Arkansas 59, Connecticut 43, and South Carolina 41. To date 
this year a total of 24,532 cases of dysentery, aU forms, has been 
reported, as compared with 21,105 for the same period last year. 

A total of 8,557 deaths was recorded for the week in 93 large cities 
of the United States, as compared with 7,642 last week, 7,472 for the 
corresponding week last year, and a 3-year (1942-44) average of 7,602. 
The total to date this year is 308,436, as compared with 312,399 for the 
same period last year. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended August 
1945, and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 and S-year median 
In these tables a zero indicates a definite report, while leaders imply that, although none was reported* 
cases may have occurred. 


Diphtheria Influenza Measles 

Week Week Week 

Division and State ended— Me- ended— Me- . ended— Me- 

dian — dian dlan 

Aug. Aug. 1940- Aug. Aug 1940- Aug. Aug. 1940- 

25, 26, 44 25, 26, 44 25, 26, 44 

1946 1944 1946 1944 1946 1944 


Meningitis, menin- 
gococcus 

Week 

ended— Me- 

dian 

Aug. Aug. 1940- 
25, 26, 44 

1945 1944 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York 

Now Jersey 

Pennsylvania.. 

EAST NOETH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

In< liana 

Illinois 

Michigan 2 

Wisconsin 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware 

Maryland ^ 

District of Columbia. 

Virginia 

West Vir^nia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama, 

Mississippi s 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas 

Louisiana.... 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado.. 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah » 

Nevada 

pacipic 

Washington... 

Oregon 

California.... .... 

Total.. 



34 weeks '»8. 610* 7. 007 7. 623 7051 339, 169, 606 « 101397 591, 654 538, S38 13. 248. 2, 454 


1 New York City only. 

3 Period ended earlier than^Saturday. 
* Corrected cumulative tot£d. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended Augustus, 
1945t and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 o>nd 5-year median — Con. 



* Period ended ea rli er than Saturday. 

* Including paratyphoid fever reported separately, as follows: Massachusetts 7; New York 4; New Jer 
sey 1; Qeor^ 1; Texas 6; Arizona 1. 

s Correction: Arkansas, week ended August 4, typhoid feverlS cases (instead of 1). 
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Telegra'phic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended August B5, 
1945j and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 owd 5-year median — Con. 


Whooping cough 


Week ended August 25, 1945 


Division and State 


Weekended— 


Dysentery En- 

Eocky 

Mt 

Aug. 

25, 

1945 

Aug. 

26, 

1944 

Me- 

dian 

1940-44 

Ame- 

bic 

Un- alitis, 
Bacu- sped- infec- 
lary tious 

spot- 

ted 

fever 


I 

I phus Undu- 



* Period ended earlier than Saturday. 


s, delayed report. ^ 5-year median, 1940-44. 
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WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

City reports for week ended August 18 ^ 19^5 

This table lists the reports from 86 cities of more than 10,000 population distributed throughout the United 
States, and represents a cross section of the current urban incidence of the diseases included in the table. 

Influenza -Icnlli § SI'I' 


I I® 



NSW ENGLAND 
Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Springfleld 


Rhode Island: 

Providence. - 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport... 

Hartford 

New Haven. 


20 11 
1 1 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo 

New York — 

Rochester 


S^acuse.. 
New jersey: 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia.. 
Pittsburgh... - 
Beading 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne.— 
Indianapolis... 
South Bend- -. 
Terre Haute... 
Illinois: 

Chicago 

Springfleld 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Bapids. 
Wisconsin: 

Kenosha 

Milwaukee 

Bacine 

Superior 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Duluth 


Minneapolis.. 

St.PanL- 

Missouri; 

Kansas City 


St. Joseph... 


0 3 

0 1 

0 1 

0 0 

0 3 

0 0 

0 0 


7 3 

38 18 


18 14 

2 2 


11 11 
0 0 


0 0 3 

0 2 93 

0 0 14 

0 0 25 


0 5 94 
0 1 12 
0 12 


0 0 4 

0 0 20 

0 0 1 

0 0 1 

0 0 7 

0 0 0 

0 0 1 


0 0 51 

0 1 0 0 

0 10 1 


0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 2 

0 0 1 

0 0 0 

0 1 IS 
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City reports for week ended August 18, 1945 — Continued 



I 

1 i 

Inhuenza 


ll 

m 

1 

eo 

I 

U 

2 

I 


ti 

i 

d 

V 

S 

5 

Encephalitis, 
lions, cases 

1 

o 

Deaths 

I 

05 

i 

1 

tB 

•ai 

p 

a 

1 

p 

m 

"S 

1 

£ 

> 

i£ 

1 

Oi 

Smallpox case 

§•2 

n 

II 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL— 

continued 












North Dakota: 

pArgo . _ _ _ 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Zansas: 

Topftkfl, , 

1 

0 


0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wichita 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 











Delaware: 

Wilmington 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland: ~ 

Baltimore.. — 

6 

0 


0 

1 

2 

3 

2 

8 

0 

0 

niimhprlftnd . _ 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Frederick 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 
Washington 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

4 

12 

3 

0 

0 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg ..... 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Richmond 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

1 

Rnannkp . . ,, 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Wheeling....... 

u 

0 


0 

0 

u 

1 

u 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina: 

Rftleish . 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

•0 

Wilmington 

1 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Winston-Salem ... 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 

ChflrlMron , 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Brunswick 

0 

0 


0 

1 ! 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Savannah 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 












Tennessee: 

Memphis 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

3 ‘ 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Nashville. _ 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

1 

0 

0 

Mobile 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 












ArEansas: 

Little Bock. 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans _ _ _ 

3 

0 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

3 

4 

0 

0 

Shreveport. 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 

Dallas — 

2 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Galv^ton.... 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

2 

0 


0 

0 

1 

2 

Q 

2 

0 

2 

San Antonio 

3 

0 


0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana: 

BilLngs. 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

* 0 

Great Falls __ 

0 

0 


0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Helena 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mfssnnla. . . _ 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho: 

Boise.. 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

* 0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

7 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

0 

0 


0 

3 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

p 


0 

0 

0 

0 


34 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

13 

0 

1 

0 

0 


7 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

7 
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City reports for week ended August 18, 1945 — Continued 


PACTFIC 

Washington: 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

California; 

Sacramento 

San Francisco 

Total 

Corresponding week, 1944 
Average, 1940--44 


37 


36 


II 

a-t# 


Influenza 


18 


174 


184 
2 257 


163 


241 


174 


132 

178 


630 


552 

979 


* 3-year average 1942-44. 

9 S-year median 1940-44. 

Dysentery, amebic.— CsLses: New York, 5; Chicago, 2; Detroit, 4; St. Louis, 2. 

Dysentery, bacUlary.— Cases: Boston, 1: Providence, 4; Buffalo, 1: New Vork,S: Rochester, 1; Detroit, 2; 
St. Louis. 1; Atlanta, 4. 

Dysentery, unspecified.— Cases: Washington, 1; Richmond, 1; San Antonio, 6. 

Typhus fever, endemic.— Ceses: Atlanta, 1; Savannah, 7; New Orleans, 3; Shreveport, 6; Houston, 3; San 
Antonio, 9. 


Rates {annual hasii) per 100,000 population, by geographic groups, for the 86 cities 
in the preceding table {estimated population, 1946, 32,454,900) 



Diphtheria case 
rates 

Encephalitis, in- 
fectious, case 
rates 

Influenza 

1 

S 

I 

1 

Meningitis, menin- 
. goooccus, ease 
rates 

Pneumonia death 
rates 

1 

c 

£ 

1 

& 

>8 

© 

00 

1 

g 

1 

1 

C.S 

III 

ifi 

A 

6S 

is 

V 

Case rates 

Death rates 

New England 

2.8 

2.8 

2.S 

0.0 

92 

2.8 

50.0 

66.6 

56 

0.0 

8.3 


Middle Atlantic 

2.3 

1.4 

0.9 

0.0 

12 

4.6 

20.8 

44.9 

21 

0.0 

8.3 

122 

East North Central 

3.0 

0.6 

0.6 

0.0 

37 

7.3 

19.5 

15.8 

32 

0.0 

BO 

103 

West North Central 

4.0 

0.0 


0.0 

18 

8.0 

35.8 

81.8 

10 

0.0 

2.0 

42 

South Atlantic 

13.6 

0.0 


0.0 

3 

6.8 

16.3 

47.5 

37 

0.0 

5.1 

119 


0.0 

0.0 


0.0 


5.9 

47.2 

64.9 

6 

0.0 

5.9 

47 


31.6 

0.0 

5.7 

6.7 

11 

8.6 

40.2 

63.1 

26 

0.0 

5.7 

20 

Mountain 

23.8 

0.0 

16.9 

0.0 


0.0 

71.6 

87.4 

24 ; 


BO 

183 

Pacific 

6.5 

0.0 

3.3 

0.0 

114 

9.S 

32.6 

19.6 

52 j 

0.0 

6.5 

46 

Total 

G.0 

0.8 

1.4 

0.3 

28 

6.1 

26.3 

38.8 

28 

ao 

6.0 

101 


PLAGUE INFECTION IN KERN COUNTY, CALIF., MORTON COUNTY, 
KANS., AND LARAMIE COUNTY, WYO. 

Under date of August 9, plague infection was reported proved, 
on August 7, in a pool of 185 fleas from 4 ground squirrels, C. heecheyi, 
siiot on the east side of Castair Lake, miles east and H mile south 
of Lebec, Kem County, Calif. Also, in an additional pool of 200 
fleas from the same 35 ground squirrels, C. heecheyi, previoudy reported 
shot miles east and K mile north of Lebec. 
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Plague infection has been reported to have been proved on August 
17 in a pool of 43 fleas from 83 mice, Peromyscus sp., and another pool 
of 52 fleas from 6 rats, Keotoma sp., collected, respectively, on July 
22 and 24 and July 21 and 24, in Morton County, Kans., 10 miles 
north of Elkhart on State Highway No. 27, and 5 miles west along 
river bottom. This location is approximately of the same longitude 
as that of the locality in Cheyenne County, where plague infection 
was found on June 23 (Pub. Health Kep., July 20, 1945, p. 849). 
That was the first instance of plague infection reported in Kansas 
and the locality is the farthest east in which the infection has been 
found in wild rodents or their ectoparasites in the United States. 

Under date of August 14, plague infection was reported proved, on 
August 14, in a pool of 33 fleas from 108 ground squirrels, C. lateralis, 
collected July 28 at a location 34 miles west of Cheyenne, Laramie 
County, Wyo., on U. S. Highway No. 30 — Medicine Bow National 
Forest. 

TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 
Hawaii Territory 

Plague (rodent ). — Plague infection in 3 rats found in District 9A, 
Paauhau area, Honokaa, Hamakua District, Island of Hawaii, T. H., 
has been reported as follows: 1 rat found on June 23, 1945, was proved 
positive on June 28, 1945; 2 rats found on June 26, 1945, were proved 
positive on July 2, 1945. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED AUGUST 18, 1945 

[From the Weekly Mortality Index, bsued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce] 



1 

I Week ended 
Aug. 18, 1045 

Correspond- 
ing week, 
1044 

Data for 93 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths 

7,642 

S,006 

299,879 

534 

639 

19,956 

67,361,444 

6,181 

4.8 

10.4 

8,681 

Average for 3 prior years — 

Total deaths, first 3'3 weeks of year. 

304,927 

663 

Deaths under 1 year of age 

Average for 3 prior years 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 33 weeks of year 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force 

20,472 

66,699,037 

11,555 

9.1 

10.2 

Number of death ftlftims 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 33 weeks of year, annual rate 





FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces — Communicdble diseases — Week ended August 1945 . — 
During the week ended August 4, 1945, cases of certain communica- 
ble diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of 
Canada as follows: 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Que- 

bec 

On- 

tario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Al- 

berta 

British 

Colum- 

bia 

Total 



1 


19 

■i 

9 

3 

67 

27 

176 

Diphtheria 


2 

4 

21 

1 

5 

1 


34 

■nvsftnterv. baeillarv _ _ 




11 





2 

13- 







1 

1 



2 





i 

7 


1 

1 

4 

14 

Influenza 


1 



5 




2 

8 

MimirIaS- _ 




14 

54 

5 

8 

16 

27 

124 

Mimrns 


1 


2 

28 

9 

g 

25 

7 

81 



1 


1 

6 





8 

Scarlet fever.. 


3 

10 

4^‘i 

25 

10 

3 

5 

4 

ins 

Tuberculosis (all forms).. 


8 


.95 

25 

22 



46 

mm 

Typhoid and paraty- 
pnoid fever 




15 

1 

2 

1 



19 

Ufidulant fever 




2 

1 





3 

Venereal diseases: 











Gonorrhea 


29 

18 

65 

162 

52 

35 

33 

75 

460 



13 

2 

144 

73 

14 

6 

19 

36 

307 

Whooping cough 


2 


176 

12 

3 

2 

10 

5 

209 


FINLAND 

Helsinki — Typhoid jevor. — A. report dated August 20, 1945, stated 
that an outbreak of typhoid fever had occurred in Helsinki, Finland. 
According to press reports there were 650 cases reported as of August 
18, and 735 cases as of August 19, 1945. No fatal cases have been 
reported. It is stated that milk is the principal source of infection. 

Notifiable diseases — June 1945 . — During the month of June 1945, 
cases of certain notifiable diseases were reported in Finland as 
follows: 


Disease 


Cerebrosplzial meningitis. 

Chickenpox- 

Conjunctivitis 

Diphtheria... 

Dysentery, unspecified... 

Gastroenteritis 

Gonorrhea 

Hepatitis, epidemic 

Influenza....... 

Laiyngitis 

Malaria 

Measles 


Cases 

Disease 

22 

611 

14 

1,057 

26 

2,748 

1,700 

610 

349 

25 

243 

SO 

Mumps 

Parat^hoid fever 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

Poliomyelitis 

Puerperal fever i 

Rheumatic fever 

SofthiftR . _ . _ . _ _ _ _ _ _ 

SoftrlAt. fever _ . _ __ 

Syphilis 

Typhoid fever. _ 

Vincent’s angina-, — 

Whooping ftongh _ ... 



Cases 


393 

276 

1,687 

35 
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REPORTS OP CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Note. — Except in cases of unusual incidence, only those places are included which had not previously 
reported any of the above-mentioned diseases, except yellow fever, during the current year. All reports 
of yellow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published in the Public 
Health Repoets for the last Friday in each month. 

Plague 

British East Ajrica — Kenya. — For the week ended July 28, 1945, 12 
cases of plague were reported in Kenya, British East Africa. 

Egypt. — For the week ended July 21, 1945, 10 cases of plague with 
I death were reported in aU of Egypt. For the week ended August 4, 
1945, 2 fatal cases of plague were reported in Port Said, Egypt. 

Morocco {French). — For the period August 1-10, 1945, 47 cases of 
plague were reported in French Morocco, including 46 cases in 
Chaouia region and 1 in Marrakesh region. 

Palestine — Tel-Aviv. — For the week ended August 18, 1945, 1 case 
of plague was reported in Tel-Aviv, Palestine. 

Smallpox 

British East Africa — Tanganyika. — For the week ended July 21, 
1945, 128 cases of smallpox with 8 deaths were reported in Tanganyika, 
British East Africa. 

Rhodesia, Northern. — For the week ended July,21, 1945, 68 cases of 
smallpox with 2 deaths were reported in Northern Rhodesia. 

Sudan {French). — For the period July 21-31, 1945, 109 cases of 
smallpox were reported in French Sudan. 

Typhns Feyer 

Egypt. — ^For the week ended July 21, 1945, 146 cases of typhus 
fever with 14 deaths were reported in all of Egypt. 

Iran. — ^For the period March 31 to May 11, 1945, 222 cases of 
typhus fever were reported in Iran, including 30 cases reported in 
Tehran, Iran. 

Morocco {French). — ^For the period August 1-10, 1945, 309 cases of 
typhus fever were reported in French Morocco, including 3 cases 
reported in Casablanca and 2 cases in Rabat. 

Sweden. — ^For the period June 1-15, 1945, 24 cases of typhus fever 
were reported in Sweden, including 6 cases reported in Mahno, 
Sweden. 


X 
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STUDIES ON THE PHARMACOLOGIC ACTION AND THE 
PATHOLOGY OF ALPHANAPHTHYLTHIOUREA (ANTU) 

1. PHARMACOLOGY » 

By Wm. T. McCloskt, Pharmacologist, and M. I, Smith, Chief Pharmacologist, 
United States Public Health Service 

The investigations by Richter and associates (!) of phenylthio- 
carbamide taste thresholds in rats and humans led t.bpim to study the 
toxic effects of this substance in rats with the interesting observation 
that it was capable of producing in relatively small doses lai^e serous 
effusions in the thoracic cavity, and that repeated administration of 
the drug in progressively larger amounts induced a considerable 
degree of tolerance (£, S). Further unpublished investigations of 
this and related compounds led bim to surest that alphanaphthyl- 
thiourea, which for brevity will be referred to as ANTU, might be 
used advantageously as a rodentieide. The purpose of this report 
is to record some of our observations on the toxicology and the 
pharmacologic action of ANTU in several species of laboratory ani- 
mals under conditions of acute, subacute, and chronic poisoning. 


EXPEBIMBNTS IN BATS 

The acute toxicity of ANTU in rats was determined by adminis- 
tering the substance in gum acacia suspension by stomach tube. 
Albino rats of the Wistar strain were used throughout. AniTnals of 
both sexes, weighmg 125 to 200 gm., kept on a"stod£ diet of Purina dog 
chow, were used.^ Groups of 10 were used in each experiment. The 
results of a total of 170 rats given graded doses of ANTU shown in 
table 1 indicate sightly over 18 percent mortality at a dose levd of 20 


Table 1. — Acvte toxicity of ANTU in rats, oral administration, stodc diet 


Dose 

(mg. per kg.) 





Dose 

(mg. per kg.) 

Number 

Mortality, 

percent 

HU 




10 

80 



- 

1 BTiUMVIVIBII 1 

10 

80 





10 

100 


80 

AO.O 


10 

30 




76„. 

10 

80 





10 

100 


80 

61 

■Pllllllllllllll 

i? 

100 


50 



. 100 , 

Hi 

100 






Average 


20 .. 


35... 


7t) 

7< 

100 


> Prom tbe Diviston at Physiology, Natlc^ Ix\stitate”of Health, 
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mg. per tg., 60 to 70 percent mortality at the dose levels of 35 to 75 
mg. per kg. and 100 percent mortality at 100 mg. per kg. Symptoms 
of labored respiration and muscular weakness developed in about 6 
hours, and death occurred in from 7 to 36 hours. All animals that 
came to autopsy showed profuse, dear, straw-colored fluid in the 
pleural cavity, frequently a small amount of clear fluid in the peri- 
cardium, but no other effusions. Animals killed after a survival pe- 
riod of 72 hours or longer gave no evidence of effusions, and it is not 
known whether fluid was never formed or whether fluid had formed 
and was reabsorbed. 

Examination of the pleural and pericardial effusions for protein 
content by the refractometric method of Simderman ( 4 ) indicated 
an average of from 3.3 to 4.2 percent at the different dose levels, with 
no definite relationship between the protein cont^t and drug dosage. 
No experiments were made to determine whether the protein is chiefly 
albumin, globulin, or a combination of both. 

Attempts to induce chronic ANTU poisoning in rats by incorpo- 
rating the substance at a level of 0.1 percent in a semisynthetic diet 
were unsuccessful. The animals refused the food, deteriorated rapidly, 
and died for the most part of inanition in from 5 to 30 days. No 
characteristic pathology was to be foimd in such animals, except in 
the few that died within 1 to 5 days, which usually showed the typical 
hydrothorax. 

Tolerance was readily induced in rats on the stock diet by adminis- 
tering to the survivors progressively increasing doses of ANTU at 3- 
to 4-day intervals. In this manner the mortality from 50 mg. per 
kg., which in the nontolerant animals was 70 percent, was reduced to 
zero in one series, and 17 perc^t in another; and a dose of 100 mg. per 
kg., which in the nontolerant animals gave 100 percent mortality, 
gave no deaths in one series and 42 pOTcent in another. Death follow- 
ing laige doses in tolerant animals was often delayed, and effusions 
were strikingly absent even in animals dying within 24 hours, though 
the lungs were usually edonatous and hemorrhagic. The livers in 
some of these animals showed varying d^ees of fatty degeneration. 
The experimental data on induced tolerance in rats are summarized 
in table 2, and indicate that they may withstand five to six times the 
dose for normal nontolerant animals. The absence of effusions would 
seem to suggest an altered mode of action of the drug in the tolerant 
animal. 

In an effort to shed some lig^t on the mechanism of tolerance and 
the apparent variation in individual susceptibility as revealed in the 
data of table 1, experiments were made to determine whether dietary 
defidency or liver injury induced by dietary means or hepatotoxic 
agents would have any effect on the acute toxicity of ANTU. Accord- 
ingly groups of rats were kept for periods varying from 18 to 175 days 
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Table 2. — Tolerance to ANTU induced in rats on stock diet 


Dose (mg. 
per kg.) 

Days 

between 

doses 

Number of 

Mortality 

(percent) 

Dose (mg. 
per t^.) 

Days 

between 

doses 

Number of 

uninifllg 

Mortality 

(percent) 

Series 1: 




Series 2: 




ifl 



ft 



20 

30 


3 

19 



4 

14 

0 

8fi 

3 

10 

0 

75 

3 

14 

0 


4 

123 

17 


3 

14 

0 


3 

19 

42 


3 

14 

70 


4 

10 

80 


3 

5 

80 


1 19 survivors tu this series plus 4 from another series similarly treated. 


on the respective experimental diets and then were tested for suscepti- 
bility to a standard dose of ANTU. The diets consisted of casein, 
5 percent, dried brewers’ yeast to supply the vitamins of the B group, 
4 percent salt mixture, 2 percent cod liver oil, 8 percent olive oil and 
starch. Variations in the protein and fat content were made by 
corresponding changes in the starch content. 

Table 3 summarizes the results of this study. Ten milligrams per 
kilogram of ANTU was chosen as the standard dose since in normal 
animals on a stock diet it gave an average mortality of 5 percent 


Table 3. — EJfeci of dietary deficiencies and other factors on suscepiibtlHy to ANTU 

in rata 





Average 





Description Of diet 

Days 

weight 

change 

Number of 

ftnimalg 

Dose (mg. 
per kg.) 

Mortality 

(percent) 







243 


28 

+77 

20 

10 

20 

217 

4 nercent casein _ . 

28 

+9 

+23 

35 

10 

88 

217A 

228 


34 

35 

10 

37 



18 

-5 

16 

10 

81 

220 

102 

+63 

12 

10 

100 

211 





175 

+96 

12 

10 

50 

242A 




34 

+63 

14 

10 

67 

230 

IS percent casin + 0.6 percent 

+61 

20 

10 

60 


p.ATninoh^2oIc ^d- .. .. 

25 






(table 2), and any deviation from this in the way of increased suscepti- 
bility could readily be ascertained with a considerable degree of accu- 
racy. The data in table 3 indicate that a 10 mg. per kg. 
dose of ANTU given to animals on a semisynthetic adequate diet gave 
a mortality of 20 percent. Reduction of the protein to a 4-percent 
level increased susceptibility, while the addition of 2 percent cystine 
restored the mortality rate to approximately the same level as that 
prevailing in animals on the adequate diet. The low protein and 
high fat diet, No. 228, produced extremely fatty and enlarged liv^ 
and gave a high mortality incidence from the standard dose of ANTU, 
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and this was not corrected by the addition of 1 percent choline, the 
lipotropic action of which adequately compensated for the high fat 
content of the diet, since the liver in this group of animals showed no 
gross abnormalities. The high mortality incidence in the two groups. 
Nos. 220 and 228, must therefore be ascribed to the low protein rather 
than the high fat. It would seem that the 0.5 percent cystine supple- 
ment in diet No. 220 was insufficient to afford the degree of protection 
attained with 2 percent cystine in group 217A. • 

The mortality in group 211 which received 1 percent carbon tetra- 
chloride was somewhat higher than that of the control group 242. The 
difference is not considered sufficiently great, however, to ascribe an 
important role to the type of liver injury induced as a factor in altering 
susceptibility to ANTU poisoning. The livers in this group of animals 
uniformly showed moderately severe to severe nodular cirrhosis. 

Griesbach and associates (5) have recently reported a protective 
action from the subcutaneous injection of potassium iodide against 
the acute toxicity of thiourea in rats. Since the toxic manifestations 
of thiourea poisoning in rats resemble those of ANTU we repeated 
their experiment with potassimn iodide as shown in experiment 242A 
of table 3 but have been unable to obtain results such as they reported 
for thiourea. The pretreatment with potassium iodide appeared to 
have increased rather than decreased the susceptibility to ANTU. 

Graying of hair in rats ingestii^ phenylthiocarbamide as reported 
by Richter (;?) suggested the possibility of an antagonistio action of 
p-aminobenzoic acid against ANTU. Accordingly, this substance 
was fed to rats for a period of 25 days at a concentration level of 0.5 
percent in an otherwise adequate diet and at the expiration of the 
experimental period 10 mg. per 1^. ANTU was given. It would ap- 
pear that the ingestion of p-aminobenzoic acid has failed to afford 
protection, but, on the contrary, has seemed to increase susceptibility 
to ANTU. 

nXFEBIUENrS IN nOGS 

-A series of 7 dogs was treated with doses of ANTU varying from 
25 to 200 mg. per kg., with a view to ascertaining the d^ee of sus- 
ceptibility and the mode of action in this species. The results of this 
experiment are shown in table 4 and indicate that ANTU produces 
pleural and, to a lesser extent, pericardial effusions in the dog as in 
the rat, and that the susceptibility of the dog to ANTU is of about the 
same order of magnitude as that of the albino rat. All but one of the 
animals died within 18 to 23 hours. One animal. No. 3, survived 
50 per kg., but when given the same dose 6 weeks later died within 

29 hours and showed, like all the others, copious fluid in the pleural 
cavity. The effusion protein estimated from specific gravity by the 
falling-drop method varied from 4.2 to 5.9 percent. The plasma pro- 
of these animals determined by the same method before the ad- 
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ministration of ANTU gave values varying from 5.9 to 8.4 percent, 
with an average of 6.9 percent. It is evident that the effusion protein 
content in the dog is high, more than half that of the plasma protein, 
and in some cases appears to be as high as 85 percent. 


Table 4. — Acute toadcily of ANTU in dogs. — Oral administration 


Dog number 

Weight 

(hg.) 

Dose (mg. 
per kg.) 

Hours sur- 
vived 

Pleural effu- 
sion protein 


6.0 

200 

18 

4.66 

6 

9.0 

lOO 

IS 

4.60 

7 

4.6 

100 

18 

4. 16 


6.0 

60 

22 

6.44 


4.6 

60 

21 

5.95 

3 

6.3 

60 

Survived * 



10.0 

25 

23 

1 5.62 


1 At end of 42 days animal was given 60 mg. per kg. and succumbed In 29 hours. The pleural eflusion 
had 5.6 percent protein. 


EXPEKIMENTS IN RABBITS 

The results of the rabbit experiments with ANTU are shown in 
tables 5 and 6. The oral acute toxicity of ANTU in the rabbit ap- 
pears to be low. Half a gram per kilogram was tolerated, and 1.0 gm. 
per kg. usually proved fatal but death was delayed for several days. 
Pleural effusions under these conditions were infrequent. With a 


Table 6 . — Acide toxicity of ANTU in rabbits 


Rabbit 

Weight (kg.) 

Dose 

^g.r 

Plasma protein 
(percent) 

Pleural 

eflusion 

protein 

(percent) 

Remarks 

number 

Initial 

Pinal 

Normal 

At death 

lA 

2.0 

2.1 



6.3 

None 

Survived, killed 15 days. 

2A 

2.1 

1.8 

.5 


6.1 

None 

Do. 

1 

2.1 

1.9 

1.0 



6.2 

None 

Do. 

2 

2.0 


1.0 


5.4 

4.7 

Died in 3 days. 

3 

2.8 

2.2 

1,0 


7.6 

None 

Sick, killed in 4 days. 

4 

2.6 

2.2 

1.0 


5.3 

1.6 

Do. 

5 

1.9 

1.3 

1.0 


7.8 


Died in 10 days. 

6 

2.4 

2.2 

LO 




Died in 6 days. 

6A 

2.6 


2.0 

6.9 


6.6 

Died in 18 hours. 

7 

2.7 


2.0 

5.8 


6.7 

Do. 

8 

2.4 


2.0 

5.6 

7.3 

4.4 

Sick, killed in 2 days. 

9 

2.1 

L5 

2.0 

6.7 

5.2 

None 

Sick, killed in 7 days. 

10 

2.6 


2.0 

7.0 


6.6 

Died In IS hours. 


Table 6. — Chronic toxicity of ANTU in rabbiis, SOO mg. per hg. per day 


Rabbit 

number 

Weight (kg.) 

Number 
of doses 

Died or 
survived 

Plasma protein (percent) 

Pleural eflusion 
protein (percent) 

Initial 

Pinal 

Normal 

Second 

day 

Sixth 

day 

mm 

1 

a4 

iZH 

: DiAii 

7.0 

7.9 


None. 



1.6 


1 do, 

6.8 

7.9 

A6 

Do. 



1.9 

2m 

1 do 

6.7 




3.4. 


2.5 

Z2 

4m 

: do- 

6.5 

7.9 


None. 


as 

as 

m 

j Survived 

7.4 

ae 

a'9 j 

Do. 


1 Pint dose 100 mg. per kg., subsequent doses 200 mg. per kg. 
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dose of 2.0 gm. per kg., the animals usually died within 18 to 48 hours 
with characteristic pleural effusions, with a protein content of from 
4.4 to over 6.6 percent. Plasma protein determinations at death 
gave values which appear to fall within the normal range. 

The chronic toxicity experiments in rabbits detailed in table 6 
indicate that under these conditions pleural effusion occurs infre- 
quently, and that there is no definite or characteristic change in the 
plasma protein in the course of intoxication. That the effects of the 
compound are cumulative is indicated by the fact that the animals 
generally succumbed from the additive effects of the several doses, 
each of which was no more than about 20 percent of the MLD. 


BXPEHIMENTS IN CATS 

Four series of experiments were made in cats with a view to deter- 
Tnining the effects of continued exposure to doses varying from 10 to 
50 mg. per 1^. per day. Our observations on the acute toxicity of 
ANTU in cats are limited, but in three experiments a single dose of 
100 mg. per kg. killed two of the three animals used. Both animals 
had copious pleural effusion and a small amount in the pericardium. 

The data in table 7 indicate that 20 to 50 mg. per kg. of ANTU 
^ven daily incorporated in the ration of lean ground meat usually 
killed cats in from 2 to 23 doses. Pleural effusion was present in 2 
of the 5 animals on 50 mg. per kg. and 3 of the 5 animals on 20 mg. 
per kg. The effusions had a protdn content of from 2.4 to 4.3 per- 


Table 7. — Chronic toxicity of ANTU in caU at three different dose levels^ oral 

administration 



Weight (kg.) 

Number 
of doses 
given 

Died or 

Oat number 

Initial 

Final 

survived 

SO mg. per kg.: 




Difid 

1- 

2.2 

2.0 

8 

2 

2.2 

1.1 

22 

do 

5 

2.0 


4 

do 

6 

2.1 


2 

do 

7 

2.1 

1.2 

23 

Survived. ... 

20 mg. per kg;. 




Difid __ 

3 

2.3 


2 

4 

2.7 


23 

Survived 

8 - 

2.5 

Hiinri 

23 

Difld 

9 

2.5 

2.5 

11 

do 

10 

2.6 

2.6 

12 


10 mg. per kg.: 

2.8 




3 

2.2 

20 

Diftd 

4 

3.2 

2.8 

30 

fitunrlvfid 

6 

2.3 

2.4 

80 1 

MSH 

7 

2.1 

2.2 

30 


8 

2.4 

2.2 

27 



Remarks 


Terminal plasma bilirribin 2.0 mg. per- 
cent. 

Pleural effusion protein 2.4 percent. 
Pleural effusion protein 3.0 percent. 


Pleural effusion protein 3.7 percent. 

Terminal plasma bilirubin 25 mg. per- 
cent. 

Pleural effusion protein 4.3 percent. 
Pleural effusion protein 3.3 percent. 


Initial plasma protein 5.7 percent; term- 
inal 6.0 percent. 

Initial plasma protein 5.6 percent; 

terminal 4.4 percent. 

Initial plasma protein 5.2 percent; 

terminal 4.4 percent. 

Initial plasma protein 5.8 percent; 

terminal 4.5 percent. 

Initial plasma protein 6.4 percent; 

terminal 6.2 percent. 
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cent. A dose of 10 mg. per kg. similarly given daily over a period of 
36 days was usually survived. Plasma protein determinations in the 
series of five cats on 10 mg. per kg. per day at the beginning and at 
the end of the experiment indicate a reduction in the protein content 
with the progression of intoxication in three animals and no change 
in two. The determinations were made by the refractometric method 
(4) and the values are probably too low. 

Hematologic studies in the course of this experiment which were 
essentially negative in other respects revealed the appearance of 
bilirubinemia in some of the animals. Accordingly, another experi- 
ment was set up with a view to studjdng this in greater detail. A 
series of seven animals had their plasma protein and plasma bilirubin 
determined before the drug was given and then again at weekly 
intervals during the course of chronic intoxication, which consisted 
of 20 mg. per kg. per day. Changes in the plasma protein values in 
the interim did not appear significant and only the initial and final 
values are given in table 8 which summarizes the results of this 
experiment. 


Table 8. — Chronic toxicity of ANTU in cats, oral administration, W mg. per kg. 

per dose until death 


Gat namber 

Weight (kg.) 

Num- 
ber of 
doses 
given 

Days 

sur- 

vived 

Plasma protein 
(percent) 

Bilirubin, mg. percent at— 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Final 

0 

days 

14 

days 

21 

days 

25 

days 

11 

B1 

2.6 

■9 

20 

7.1 

BB 

0 

2.9 

mi 


12 

B 1 


Ha 

25 

6.6 

5.9 

0 

trace 


89 

13 




24 

7.1 

5.9 

0 

0 



14 



^h3 

21 

6.9 

7.2 

0 

0 



16. 

B i 



22 

7.2 

6.5 

0 

0 



16 

2.9 

2.4 

11 

23 

6.7 


0 

as 



17 

2.3 


22 

28 

6.8 

5.4 

0 

0 

Bal 

imil 


The plasma”^ bilirubin values determined by a method previously 
described {6) are shown in greater detail and indicate a consistent 
bilirubinemia, with an onset at from 14 to 21 days after the start 
of the experiment. The bilirubinemia is rapidly progressive in nature. 
Though its exact cause has not been established it appears to be hepa- 
togenous in origin because of the direct van den Bergh reaction which 
could be elicited in every instance, and because of lack of consistent 
evidence of excessive blood destiuction and anemia, except possibly 
in two animals in which the hemoglobin fell from 12.3 to 6.8 and from 
14.0 to 9.3 gm. On the basis of this and the histopathological evi- 
dence described below it would appear most likely that the bilirubi- 
nemia may be the result of leakage of bile from the bile canalicuH 
into the venous sinusoids. Increased capillary permeability in this 

661849—45 2 
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situation appears to be the cause of the bilirubinemia, as the altered 
permeability in the pulmonary vascular bed would seem to be the 
cause of the pleural effusions. 

It should be noted in this connection that Gargill and Lesses ( 7 )] 
who have recently reported on toxic reactions to thiouracil, describe 
jaundice in some of their cases which they believe was due to obstruc- 
tion of the intrahepatic biliary tract. The icterus in their cases 
persisted for as long as 100 days. 

SUMlViAEY 

The acute and chronic toxicity of alphanaphthylthiourea (ANTU) 
was studied in albino rats, rabbits, cats, and dogs, with the following 
results: 

1. The acute toxicity of ANTU varies in different animal species, rats and 
dogs being the most susceptible and rabbits the least. 

2. Pleural, and to a lesser extent pericardial, effusions are characteristicaUy 
present in all species if death is not delayed much beyond 24 hours. 

3. The effusions have a protein content usually over one-half that of the plasma. 

4. Tolerance to the acute toxicity of ANTU can be induced in rats by adminis- 
tering progressively increasing doses at 3- to 4-day intervals. No effusions have 
been found in tolerant rats dying from large doses. 

5. Chronic toxicity experiments in rabbits and cats indicate a cumulative 
action. 

6. In chronically poisoned cats effusions are absent, but instead bilirubinemia 
is regularly produced, and this seems to be the result of altered capillary perme- 
ability with leakage of bile from the bile channels into the venous sinusoids. 
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n. PATHOLOGY 2 

By E, D. Lillie, Medical Director, United States Public Health Service 

The material studied comprised 4 rabbits, dead on the seventh to 
twentieth day; 8 rats, dead at 14 to 34 days; and 17 cats, dying or 
killed at 13 to 38 days. 

Because of an icterus of fairly marked grade observed in some of the 
cats, attention centered at first on the liver, and in the present series of 


^ * Fxom the Pathology Laboratory, National Lostitate of Hedth. 
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rats only that organ was saved for study. In this species there was a 
moderate to severe fatty degeneration in all 8 animals, perhaps more 
pronounced in the midzones of the lobules and least in the cents:. 
Fat droplets were usually fine and dispersed throughout liver-cell 
cytoplasm. Sometimes segregation in the borders of the cytoplasm 
was noted, and medium and coarse fat globules appeared infrequsitly. 
Hemosiderosis of scattered littoral cells was noted in one rat, while in 
five the ferrocyanide test revealed no iron. Only in one of the eight 
rats were there noted a few patches of cytoplasmic oxyplnlia and 
slight katyorrhesis of centrolobular liver cells, perhaps with a few 
polymorphonuclear leucocytes. 

In rabbits also there was constantly an irregular midzonal to 
diffuse fatty degeneration of hver cells. Fat droplets were generally 
small and dispersed throughout the cytoplasm, sometimes restricted 
to the cell-border zone. In one of the four animals there were vague 
areas of cytoplasmic oxyphilia and dight karyorrhexis of liver cells 
but no definite necrosis. In the rest bulhy areas of cof^ulation 
necrosis were present, usually midzonal, sometimes difiPuse. Peri- 
portal islets of surviving liver cells were more frequent than centrolo- 
bular. In some areas of necrosis capillary thrombosis was noted; in 
some, polymorphonuclear leucocyte inffltration; and in others, 
prohferation of stroma cells, depletion of liver cells, and formation of 
wide blood spaces. In one rabbit a partial interportal trabeculation 
by strands of delicate collagen fibrils was noted, while in three the 
bulky portal scars and lymphocyte infiltrations often seen in rabbits 
were absent. 

As in rats and rabbits the liver of the cat almost regularly pr^ented 
a moderate to severe fatty degraieration. In individual liver cells fat 
droplets were usually fine or medium in size and dispersed throughout 
the cytoplasm. Involvement was usually greatest in the midzones of 
the lobules, sometimes least, sometimes most in the centers of the 
lobules. 

In 10 of the 17 cats there was moderate to pronounced centro- 
lobular congestion, accompanied in 4 by atrophy of cell cords and in 2 
of these by centrolobular cytoplasmic o^philia grading into coagula- 
tion necrosis. 

Icterus was grossly evident in nine cats. These cats gave maximum 
serum bilirubin levels at or before death varying from 1.3 to 20.8 mg. 
per 100 cc. Several showed green discoloration of the urine in the 
bladder. In two or three, green zones were seen across the base of the 
renal pyranaids on section. In five of these cats the bile capillaries 
throughout the liver lobule were distended by threads of apparently 
inspissated bile. Larger bile ducts in these cats sometimes contained 
hyaline oxyphilic masses, mucus, or mucopurulent exudate. How-; 
ever, the gall bladders were regularly distended with dark-^re^, 
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thick, viscid bile, and the intestinal contents were always bile-stained. 
Small bile ducts were often normal. 

However, in the 20 mg. per kg. series, seven of eight cats surviving 
19 days or more presented in the periportal areas and often along the 
interportal lines more or less numerous solid cords and narrow tubules 
of small basophilic epithelial cells. Mitoses were sometimes seen in 
these cells. 

Often more or less swelling of phagocytic littoral cells was noted, 
and in 11 of the 17 cats these cells contained considerable amounts of 
demonstrable ferric iron, either as diffuse cytoplasmic staining or as 
granular light-brown pigment. In a few cats, brown iron-free pigment 
was present as well as typical hemosiderin. 

The gall bladder was normal, though partly autolyzed in six cats, 
while in the seventh there was much irregular infiltration of the mucosa 
by lymphocytes and fewer macrophages with ingested nuclear frag- 
ments. 

The pancreas in one rabbit contained areas of necrosis of lobules, 
grading from purulent infiltration and coagulated necrotic acini 
peripherally to caseation centrally. In another rabbit the pancreas 
was normal. Usually the pancreas was normal in cats but in cat 16, 
m which the most pronounced small bile duct proliferation was seen, 
there were also many proliferating small tubules of basophilic cells 
about the large pancreatic duct adjacent to the duodenum. 

In rabbits, splenic follicles were variously composed chiefly of 
small lymphocytes or a mixture of small and large lymphoid cells. 
Only in the animal killed at 7 days were there slight intrafoUicular 
phagoc 3 rtosis of nuclear debris, dilated and congested pulp sinuses, 
and an absence of demonstrable hemosiderin. All showed more or less 
swelling of sinus and pulp littoral cells, with or without numbers of 
macrophages in the sinuses. Erythrophagia was only infrequently 
demonstrable, but the three animals surviving 13 to 20 days presented 
more or less diffuse and granular iron-positive pigmentation of littoral 
cells and macrophages in the pulp. Lymphoid elements in the pulp 
were inconspicuous. 

In cats, splenic pulp generally contained a moderate amount of 
blood and few to moderately numerous lymphocytes. Normoblasts 
were infrequently identifiable and megakaryocytes were rare. Slight 
to moderate hemosiderosis was present in 7 of 16 spleens, erythrophagia 
in 1. Hemosiderosis was noted in both livers and spleen in 6 cats, and 
in one or the other in 13 of the 17. 

No consistent significant alterations were observed in 20 l 3 rmph 
nodes from 10 cats: 6 cervical, 7 thoracic, 7 abdominal. A cervical 
lymph node from 1 rabbit was likewise negative. 

ThjTmus was normal in one cat. 

Bone marrow of^the stemumjwas studied in a rin^e cat. It was 
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quite cellular, with a predominance of young forms, and active erythro- 
poiesis as well as myelopoiesis. 

Submaxillary gland from one rabbit was normal. 

Esophagus was normal in the 4 rabbits and in 12 levels from 7 
cats. In 1 cat the mucosa presented focal perivascular lymphocyte 
infil tration. 

The trachea showed focal lymphocyte infiltration of the mucosa in 
most of the rabbits and cats. In one cat sections of adults and eggs of 
Eucoleus serophUus were identified in the mucosa. 

In the thyroid in rabbits colloid was generally poorly stained, lightly 
oxyphil, perhaps granular or vacuolated in appearance. In two of 
the four animals moderate numbers of acini contained no stainable 
colloid, and others contained some moderately dense normal appearing 
colloid. In one of these, hyaline deeply basophil masses were present 
in a few acini. Acinar epithelium was generally cuboidal, sometimes 
low columnar. Interstitial congestion was sometimes present. 

In three cats thyroid colloid was moderately oxyphilic and acini 
were of small to medium size. In the remaining five, colloid was very 
poorly stained in some areas, moderately oxyphil in others, sometimes 
granular, reticulated or vacuolated in appearance, and sometimes 
absent. Acini were more variable in size and in one cat there were 
lymphoid follicles and interstitial lymphocyte infiltration. 

Single parathyroids were normal in each of 3 rabbits, and 11 normal 
parathyroids were found in 6 cats. 

Small intestine was normal in three cats, in one a catarrhal enteritis 
was present, in two there were scattered pus-filled glands, and in one 
an area of hemorrhagic necrosis and ulceration with subjacent granu- 
lation was present. Stomach was normal in one cat, colon presented 
a catarrhal reaction in another, and buccal mucosa showed focal 
l 3 miphocyte infiltration in a third. Areas of omental necrosis or 
suppuration were noted in two of seven cats. 

In one rabbit killed after 7 days there was extensive serous exudate 
alternating with and grading into hemorrhsge in the pulmonary 
alveoli. In another there were no histologic lesions of the lung, and 
no material was saved from the other two. 

In the lungs of the cats receiving 10 mg. per kg. dosage only slight 
and apparently nonspecific changes were noted. Catarrhal bronchitis 
in moderate grade was seen in 5 of 10 eats on 20 mg. per kg. dosage, 
in 6 there was slight to marked serous to serosai^uinous exudation 
in alveoli, with some macrophages and epithelial cells in the exudate 
in some. In 4 of these cats proliferative changes were noted. In 
1 these were localized in 1 of 4 sections and consisted of 
peribrondiial epithdialization of alveoli accompanying a purulent 
brondiitis. In 3 others there was thickened deeply basophil atrio- 
bronchiolar epithelium, sometimes with slight stratification and 
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irregulax arrangement of nudei. These proliferative changes were 
found only in the presence of serous, serosanguinous, and serocellular 
exudates. 

In several cats treated for 25 to 38 days there was more or less 
copious mucoid material in the media of the aorta or pulmonary artery 
near the base of the heart. Other animals treated 25 days or less did 
not show this picture. 

In 10 of 15 cats few to numerous heart muscle fibers contained 
few to numerous fine fat droplets. Cross striation was usually plainly 
evident. Focal lesions were few and inconstant, but included a few 
necrotic muscle fibers in 2 cats, focal hemorrhage in 2, focal scarring 
or fibroblast reaction in 4, focal polymorphonuclear infiltration 
in 2. In 8 cats there were no focal lesions. 

Skeletal muscle was normal in six cats; contained few and numerous 
sarcosporidia respectively in two more, and in one there were some 
hyaline oxyphUic muscle fibers and some interstitial and fascial 
mucoid exudate. In one rabbit, also, skeletal muscle was normal. 

In one rabbit the adrenal was normal, and its cortex moderately 
heavily laden with fatty substance. In cats lipid content of the 
cortex seemed diminished, and fine fat droplets were most often 
concentrated in the outer half of the fascicular zone. The medulla 
was normally composed largely of chromaflBn cells in five cats. In 
the two remaining cats the chromaffin tissue was partly replaced by 
solid areas of larger, more basophilic, chromaffin-free cells. Abutting 
direcdy on the large-cell areas were strands or solid areas of smaller 
cells containing much chromaffin. 

In ah four rabbits, fatty changes were observed in the renal epi- 
thelium. Usually moderately severe accumulation of fine fat droplets 
was seen in loop tubules in the corrticomeduUaiy border. Both drop- 
let size and frequency were more variable in the epithelium of the 
convoluted tubrrles, varying from few fine droplets to nrrmerous fine 
and medium fat globules. In one rabbit glomerular epithelium partic- 
ipated in the fatty alteration. Desquamation of fatty cells was 
noted in another rabbit, and interstitial fat phagocytes were also seen 
in this animal. In addition this rabbit presented calcification of 
scattered cortical tubules, hyaline glomerular thrombi, and many 
hyaline casts. Pelvic and cortical lymphocyte infiltration was seen 
in one rabbit, cortical infiltration alone in another. 

In 4 of 15 cats there were found more or less numerous bUe casts, 
chiefly in the large collecting tubule in the basal half of the renal 
pyramid, fewer in cortical convoluted tubules. Otherwise the kidney 
pres^ted the usual nonual heavy fatty infiltration of the epithelimn 
of convoluted and often loop tubiiles, and scattered foci of lymphoqvte 
infiltration in cortex and in pelvic mucosa which are probably assign- 
able to intercurrent natural infections. 
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SUMMARY 

Alphanaphthylthiourea produces a fatty degeneration of tlie liver 
of fine-droplet type in rats, rabbits, and cats. Necrosis was incon- 
spicuous in rats and cats, and prominent in rabbits. In cats there is 
often further an intrahepatic obstructive icterus with bile casts in the 
kidneys as well as in the hepatic bile capillaries and in some fl. niTn fl.ls 
there appears a prominent proliferation of small bile ducts. 

Often there is a moderate splenic and hepatic hemosiderosis in cats, 
and splenic hemosiderosis in rabbits. A moderate thyroid hyper- 
activity is noted, more pronounced in rabbits than in cats. 

Pulmonary edema and hemorrhage were noted in rabbits and cats 
in addition to the grossly observed hydrothorax in all three species. 
In the cats there was sometimes a conspicuous atriobronchiolar 
epithelial hyperplasia. 

There were conspicuous fatty changes in the renal epithelium in 
rabbits, but it is not possible to state whether the normal fatty con- 
dition of the renal cortex in cats was exaggerated. 

In the adrenal medulla of the cat, hyperplastic changes were noted. 


A NOTE ON PHYSICIAN TIME PER PATIENT IN PRIVATE 

PRACTICE 

By Buknbt M. Davis, Surgeon (B), United States Public HeaUh Service^ 

INTEODUCTION 

A basic problem in estimating the number of physicians required 
to satisfy the demands of a population for medical care is the deter- 
mination of the amount of physician time required per office visit. 
Because of the individualistic nature of medical practice, such deter- 
minations are difficult to make, particularly in respect to physicians 
engaged in private office practice. 

Some years ago Lee and Jones (1) postulated, on the basis of a 
number of expert opinions, the amount of physician time required for 
proper diagnosis and treatment of specific categories of disease. It is 
of some interest that these authors used 15 minutes per general 
practitioner office visit as a reasonable time for handling routine types 
of cases. 

On the other hand, Ciocco and Altman (S) have presented data from 
which the average length of time per office visit of private general 
practitioners in Maryland in 1942 may be estimated at 20.6 minutes.* 
This estimate includes an unknown amoimt of time spent in the office 

i From the Division of Pnhllc Health Methods. Grateful acknowlegement is made to Assistant Statistician 
Marion E. Altenderfer for her assistance in handling the statistical material presented. 

1 Computed from data in tabla 4 and 9, df., on the assumption of a week. 
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while not actually seeing patients, but, unlike that of Lee and Jones, 
represents actually prev ailin g practice in the area studied. 

The present report desaribes the findings of a study of the time 
spent and the number of patients seen by six individual physicians 
engaged in private practice in a war industrial area in 1944. 

METHOD OP STUDY 

During December 1943 six physicians in a war-swollen community 
were induced by a local housing authority to hold office hours on a 
rotating schedule iu two war-housing projects. An understanding 
was worked out between the housing authority, representatives of the 
local medical society, and the individual physicians concerned. The 
housing authority agreed to make office space available (one office in 
each of two projects) and in cooperation with local voluntary agencies, 
to provide nursing and clerical assistance. 

The physicians agreed that at specified times on each week day, 
namely, 10:30 a. m., 4:30 p. m., and 7:30 p. m., a physician would be 
present at one office or the other, or both. A weekly schedule, stating 
the name of the physician to be present at each period, was worked 
out and posted in the projects. The number of periods per week 
scheduled for each physician varied considerably, depending on the 
amount of time each felt able to give to practice in the war-housing 
projects (table 1, column 2). On the average, approximately 27 out 
of the possible 36 periods per week were scheduled by the 6 physicians 
in the 13 weeks studied. 

It was agreed that the physician would not be expected to remain for 
any specified length of time, but could leave as soon as all patients 
present had been seen. To be sure of seeing the physician, therefore, 
patients had to arrive at or soon after the schedided time. This 
procedme resulted in much waiting time by the patients but reduced 
waste time on the physician’s part to a miniTruiTn . 

All of the physicians had been previously practicing in the area and 
each of them continued to maintaia his private office in the prewar 
areas of the community. AH physician-patient relationships, both 
professional and financial, were on a strictly private practice basis, the 
physician making his own arrangements with regard to collection of 
fees. It is to be emphasized that this was not a group practice 
scheme; the individual physicians collaborated in working out the 
weekly schedule, but only one physician was present in the office at 
any one period, and each carried on a general practice. 

Records were kept by the nursii^ and clerical staff of the tima of 
arrival and departure of each physician and the number of patients sem 
at each period. Despite other heavy demands on the physicians' 
tame, the experience during the 3 months studied revealed that the 
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physicians lived up to the posted schedule with commendable con- 
scientiousness and only in rare instances were patients left without 
a physician at a scheduled period. 

FINDINGS 

During the months of January, February, and March 1944, 357 
periods were scheduled and in all but 7 instances the physician was 
present. Data for analysis were available for 318 of these periods, 
since for 17 the time of arrival or of departure was not recorded and at 
15 additional periods no patients presented themselves. 

Variation among 'physicians . — The 318 periods were distributed 
among the 6 physicians as shown in table 1. The physicians are listed 
in order of decreasing number of periods attended; it will be noted that 


Table 1. — Patient load and physician time per patient, by individual physician 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

Physician 

Number of 
periods 

Number of 
patients 

Average 
number of 
patients per 
period 

Average minutes per 
patient 

All 

periods 

Excluding 
single-patient 
periods i 

All physicians 

318 

1,602 

5.0 

17.3 

16.9 

A 

91 

395 

4.3 

12.7 

12.2 

B 

74 

505 

6.8 

19.2 

10.2 

0 

63 

317 

5.0 

17.3 


D 

39 

149 

3.8 


las 

E 

36 

163 

4.5 

17.7 

17.6 


15 

73 

4.0 

21.6 

21.3 


1 The number of periods at which only 1 patient was seen totaled 27, as follows: Drs. A, 13; B, 3; C, 3; 
D, 5; E, 1; F. 2. 


there is considerable variation in the average nmnber of patients seen 
per period by the several physicians. It is reasonable to consider 
column (2) as indicating the amount of service the physician was willing 
to offer, and colxunn (4) as a rough index of the physician’s popularity. 

Column (5) shows the average time per patient for each of the phy- 
sicians. Since it was generally understood that the physician would 
leave as soon as the patients waiting in the office had been seen, it 
seems unlikely that these figures include an appreciable amount of 
time spent by the physician in waiting. A possible exception exists in 
the 27 periods at which only a single patient was seen, since the phy- 
sician might wait a few minutes if no patients were present at the time 
of his arrival. However, he was very unlikely to wait further after 
seeing one or more patients. 

Column (6) shows the average time per patient for the 291 periods 
at which 2 or more patients were seen; it is believed that these figures 
more truly represent the amoimt of time actually spent seeing patients. 
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It is evident that there is considerable variation in the average 
amount of time devoted to each patient by the several physicians. 
Reference to column (4), shows that the speed of seeing patients is 
not directly related to the average number of patients seen by the 
respective physicians. For example, Dr. A saw on the average only 
two-thirds as many patients per period as did Dr. B, yet Dr. B spent 
more than half again as much time per patient as did Dr. A. The 
differences found in average time per patient appear to be the result 
of individual differences in habits of practice. 

Time per patient in different periods . — ^Taking the data for all 6 
physicians together, examination of the average time per patient for 
each of the 318 periods (and for the 291 periods remaining when single- 
patient periods are excluded) shows the distribution presented in 
table 2. 


Table 2. — DislribuHon of periods by physician time per patient 


Number of periods 


Average minutes per patient 

1 

Total 

Single 

patient 

Excluding 

single- 

patient 

periods 


31$ 

27 

291 

10-fl 

25 

0 

25 

iaO-14.9 

73 

2 

71 

1<ifV.l9Q 

91 

2 

89 

Q _ __ _ 

61 

1 

60 

9 n-9Q Q _ _ 

22 

2 


3n(va4.fl 

23 

10 

13 

^>5,0 tind over - - . _ - 

23 

10 

13 




The extent of the range (the extremes were 5.0 and 100 minutes, or 
5.0 and 45 minutes excluding single-patient periods) is of some interest. 
As would be expected from the average of 16.9 minutes (table 1) the 
largest number of periods shows a per-patient time of between 15 
and 20 minutes. In more than half of the periods (52 percent of total; 
55 percent excluding single-patient periods) the average time spent per 
patient ranged between 10 and 20 minutes. It will be noted that the 
number of single-patient periods is greatest for the two longest time 
intervals. 

Under the prevailing arrangement without an appointment system, 
the number of patients seen per period varied widely, from no patients 
(15 periods) to a ma,ximum of 16 patients (2 periods). Table 3 shows 
this distribution: the most frequent number of patiente seen was 5, 
but 3- and 6-patient periods occurred nearly as often. 

Table 3 also shows the average physician time per patient for each 
group of periods at which the specided numbers of patients were seen. 
It is evident that there is a steady decrease in the time per patient 
as the number of patients per period increases. The findings suggest 
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Table 3. — (a) Distribution of periods by number of patients seen; and (h) variation 
in average physician time per patient with number of patients per period 



that a minimum time of around 15 minutes per patient tends to be 
reached. As suggested above in connection with table 1, the time 
recorded for single-patient periods possibly includes some waiting time, 
so that the figure of 36.6 minutes shown for this group may be some- 
what high. But even if this group of periods is excluded, as has been 
done in figure 1, the phenomenon is striking. 

NUMBER OF AVERAGE PHYSICIAN TIME PER PATIENT IN MINUTES 


NUMBER OF 
PATIENTS SEEN 
PER PERIOD 



10 OR MORE 


i.i*XGUK£ l.—v ariation o£ poysiciiui lime per pattern witp numoer of patients seea per period. 


To permit use of averages based on larger numbers of periods,' the 
groups have been combined in pairs in figure 1, in addition to excluding 
the 1-patient periods. Thus, the 5 bars are based on averages of 
82, 85, 66, 37, and 21 periods at which 209, 389, 417, 316, and 244 
patients, respectively, were seen. 


DISCUSSION 

It is recognized that the conditions under which this study was 
done are not, in all respects, typical of private medical practice. 
However, there would seem to be no reason why the conditions prevail- 
ing so far as the professional work is concerned should be significantly 
different from that in ordinary private practice by busy physicians in 
wartime. The physicians had the full-time services of a nurse and the 
usual amount of basic office equipmait with which to work. It is be- 
lieved that the type of practice involved was generally similar to that 
carried on by general practitionem in medium-sized cities. 
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The oYer-afl average of approsimately 17 minutes per patient is 
quite close to Ciocco and Altman’s findings in Maryland (20.6 min- 
utes), when allowance is made for some waiting time in the latter 
figure, and for the probability that the physicians in this war-swollen 
community were under greater pressure than the average Maryland 
physician in 1942. 

It is of interest to note the extent of variation among the physicians 
in average time per patient. While too few physicians were involved 
to warrant analysis of the differences observed, it may be seen that 
even in this small group four physicians spent on the average more 
than half again as much time per patient as did the physician whose 
average time was lowest. 

The relationship shown in figure 1 between the time spent per 
patient and the number of patients merits further discussion. In 
general, nearly all of the patients arrived at approximately the time 
for which the period was scheduled and awaited their turns. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the physician was generally jaware of the 
number of patients waiting to see him and tended to adjust the speed 
of his work accordingly. It is diflficult to see how the observed phe- 
nomenon can be explained otherwise since the variation is too consist- 
ent and based on too large a number of observations to be the result 
of chance. If this is the correct interpretation, this would seem to be 
rather strong evidence in favor of an organized appointment system 
to distribute the patient load as evenly as possible. 

If physicians require more than 20 minutes per patient to diagnose 
and treat those who happen to present themselves 2 or 3 at a time, 
can patients who arrive 8 or 10 at a time expect adequate study and 
treatment in 15 minutes each? Under any organized method of 
provision of medical care, no less than in private practice, it would 
seem essential to safeguard the physician from undue pressure to 
dispose of patients more rapidly than is consistent with a high quality 
of professional work. 

SUMMARY 

Data are presented on time spent by 6 private general practitioners 
in holding 318 office periods comprising 1,602 patient visits in the 
first 3 months of 1944. The main findings were: 

1. The average time spent per patient was 16.9 minutes but varied 
among the six physicians from 12.2 to 21.3 minutes. 

2. The average time per patient decreased steadily as the number 
of patients per office period increased. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED AUGUST 25, 1945 

[From the Weekly Mortality Index, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce] 



Week ended 
Aug. 25, 1945 

[ 

Correspond- 
ing week. 
1914 

Data for 93 larn cities of the United States: 

Total deaths 

8,667 

7,602 

308,436 

617 

623 

20,573 

67,376,258 
12,865 ! 
10,0 j 
10.4 

7,472 


Tot^^eaths, first ^ weeks of year, 

312,399 

601 

Di»ftths, undftr 1 year nf age . _ _ 

Average fnr 3 prinr years , 

Deaths under 1 year of aw, first 34 weeks of year 

Data from industriaJ insurance companies: 

PftUrfes in foree _ 

21,073 

66,705,582 

12,097 

9.5 

10.2 

Number nf death claims _ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, armnal rate 

Death daims per 1,000 policies, first 84 weeks of year, annual rate 





PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department. State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

BEPORTS FROM STATES FOB WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 1, 1945 

Summary 

The current week is the first week since July 7 during which the 
total reported cases of poliomyelitis declined — 917 cases were reported 
currently, as compared with 931 for the preceding week and 1,682 
for the corresponding week in 1944, which was the peak for that year. 
If recorded by date of onset instead of by date of reports received by 
the local health officers, the peak of incidence would probably be a 
week or 10 days earlier. Currently, the largest numerical decreases 
occurred in New York (from 191 to 138), Illinois (from 121 to 94), 
and Texas (from 73 to 33), while the largest increases were reported in 
Missouri (8 to 29), Utah (14 to 34), (Iowa 19 to 31), New Jersey (88 
to 96), Kansas (3 to 15), and Virginia (20 to 32). A total of 6,156 
cases has been reported to date, as compared with 9,474 in 1944 and 
5,886 in 1943 for the same period. 

In addition to poliomyelitis, the incidence to date of diphtheria, 
meningococcus meningitis, scarlet fever, and endemic typhus fever is 
above the normal expectancy, and there is some indication of an in- 
crease in the death rate for diphtheria durii^ the first half of 1945. 
Incidence below the median expectancy has been recorded to date for 
influenza, measles, smallpox, typhoid fever, and whooping cough — 
measles less than one-fifth the incidence in 1943 and 1944, and both 
smallpox and typhoid fever below the respective figures for any prior 
year. A total of 22 cases of anthrax has been reported to date, as 
compared with 31 cases for the corresponding period in 1944. 

Although reports from 93 laige cities in the United States for the 
past two weeks show a higher urban mortality than for the same 
weeks last year, the total to date is below that for last year. Cur- 
rently 8,548 deaths were recorded in these cities, as compared with 
8,557 for the preceding weds, 7,610 for the same week in 1944, and a 
three-year average of 7,747. To date lliis year a total of 316,984 
deaths has been reported, as compared with 320,009 for the same 
period^ast year. 
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September 21, 1946 


Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended September 1, 
1945, and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 o>nd B-^year median 

In these tables a zero indicates a definite report, while leaders imply that, although none was reported, 
cases may have occurred. 



J New York City only. 


> PerIod.,ended earlier.than Saturday. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended September 
1 , 1945 , and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 S’-year median — Con. 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid and 
paratyphoid fever » 


Week 


Week 


Week 


Week 


Division and State 

ended— 

Me- 

ended— 

Me- 

ended— 

Me- 

ended— 

Me- 






dian 






dian 




dian 





1940- 

44 




Sept. 

1, 

Sept. 

2, 

1940- 

44 

Sept. 

1, 

Sept. 

1940- 

44 

Sept. 

1, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

1940- 

44 


1045 

1944 


1946 

1944 


1945 

1944 


1945 

1044 


NSW ENGLAND 













Mftfnfl - _ 

8 

1 

1 

5 

HQ 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Naw TTampsihirA 

3 

11 

1 

9 

HQ 

2 

0 


0 

0 

0 


VArmnnl: " _ _ 

5 

7 

HQ 



1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

MnAsa^hii^Atts _ 

32 

35 


29 

82 

47 

0 

H^ 

0 

38 

2 

3 

■RhftdA Titian d 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

0 


0 

2 

1 

0 

Connecticut 


20 

6 

7 

10 

8 

0 

H^ 

H3 

2 

2 

2 

MIDDLS ATLANTIC 








■ 




New York 

138 

666 

58 

73 

56 


0 

0 


10 

16 

13 

New Jersey 

96 

67 

21 

18 

15 


0 



5 

3 

4 

Pennsylvania 

61 

162 

13 

41 

34 

41 

0 

0 


11 

3 

18 

SAST NORTH CENTRAL 











Ohift 

33 

105 

21 

44 


50 


0 

0 

6 

13 

13 

Tlld<AT)ft - _ 

22 

27 

7 

11 

11 

11 



0 

3 

4 

4 

niinolA 

94 

37 

36 

37 

18 

43 



0 

2 

3 


MinhigAn 1 . _ 

13 

120 

26 

32 

26 



H 


3 

2 

6 

Wisconsin...... 

15 

32 

18 

47 

27 



0 

^B 

0 

2 

1 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

MinnAsota. __ 

9 

■ 

11 

16 

11 

■ 



0 

0 

m 

0 

Iowa.. — .... 

31 

7 

7 

5 

6 




0 

2 

1 

1 

Missouri 

29 

11 

11 

14 

11 


^^B 


0 

4 

11 

9 

North Dakota.... 


4 

1 

10 

2 




0 


1 


8(>«th Dakota _ 

4 

0 

1 

2 

0 


^^B 


0 

1 

1 


Nebraska 

9 

7 

7 

2 





H^ 

0 

0 


Kansas 

15 

1 

« 

80 

23 

20 

0 



1 

6 

5 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










DelairarA _ . 

4 



2 

2 

2 

0 

0 


1 

0 


Maryland 

3 

Be 

2 

9 

14 

9 

^^Bi 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

District of Columbia. . 


K 


0 

2 

4 




1 

0 

1 

Virginia 



5 

17 

11 

7 




8 

6 

5 

West Virfidnia 

1 1 

14 

6 

23 

36 

21 




8 

4 

6 

North Carolina 

1 10 


3 



23 




1 

7 

9 

South Carolina... 

HE 


1 

^H 


4 




6 

2 

4 

Oenrpia _ 

Hr 


3 



6 




7 

6 

8 

Plftrida 

4 


2 



2 

Hi 


IH;^ 

2 

2 

3 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 





H 






Kentucky... 

2 

34 

10 



17 

0 

0 


7 

7 

15 

TeonAsaeA 



4 




0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

15 

Alabama 

2 


3 



20 



H3 

3 

1 

6 

MIssiKippI * 

3 


8 

8 

7 

6 


Bu 

Hi^ 

1 

3 

11 

WEST SOUTH CENTRA! 







■ 

■ 



Arkansas 

4 

3 

3 

0 

3 

8 

■ 


0 

2 

9 

9 

Louisiana... 

7 


1 



2 





1 

7 

Oklahoma 



2 



5 

0 

0 

H 


3 

6 

Texas 

33 

8 

8 



17 

0 

0 

Hi 


17 

17 

MOUNTAIN 


B 




Montana. 

0 


H^ 


4 

8 


0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

Idaho __ _ _ _ _ 

3 





3 

0 

0 

^^BT 



0 

Wyoming 

2 

Hi 

0 

^Bl 

0 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 

Colorado _ . _ . _ 

15 

0 

6 

3 

B 

10 

3 

10 

3 


0 


4 


0 

New Mexfm. . 


1 

0 


Bi 

3 

2 

2 

Arizona .. 

1 



2 

1 

1 

0 

Hr 




3 

Utah 1 






2 


0 

Hr 



0 

Nevada . 

0 


Hi 


0 

0 

Hi^ 

0 

0 

Hi 

Hr 

0 

PACmc 













Washington _ _ 

22 

12 

12 

la 

8 

21 

7 

0 


n 


•2 

0 

3 

Oregon . _ 

5 

11 

5 

7 

>Hr 




2 

1 

CalU^omia 

*33 

HIKE 

12 

81 

87 

80 

0 

0 

K 

7 

1 

2 

Total 

917 

1,682 

nKFi 

1 782 

654 

654 

3 

2 

7 

193 

149 

231 


1 




35 weeks...... — — . 

*6,156 

9,474 

i A 026 l36.1fiS 

1148.893. 90.317 

273 

807 

621 

3,111 


4,498 


1.7.,, 

j : 


1 - 



* Period ended earlier than Saturday. 

» Indudiny paratyphoid fever reported separately, as follows: Mass^usetts 37; Rhode Island 2; Con- 
uectlcut 1; New Jersey 2; South Carolina 3; Georgia 1; Texas 2; Colorado 2; New Mexico 1; CaUfomla 8. 


*Occxectio(a: California, we^ ended Aug. 11, poliomyelitis 40 (instead of 10). 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended September 1, 
1945, and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 5-year median — Con, 


Division and State 


NEW ENOLA.ND 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island — 

Connecticut - 


Kentucky 

Tennessee... 

Alabama 

Mississippi * 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas... 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


MOX7NTAIN 

Montana 

Idaho 


Whooping cough 


Week 

ended— 


Week ended Bept. 1, 1045 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York 

New Jersey — 

Pennsylvania 

BAST NOBTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan • 

Wisconsin 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware 

Maryland » 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia-. 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


Sept. Sept. 
1 , 2 , 
1945 1944 


16 

2 

14 

131 

18 6 

45 30 


293 183 
138 61 


141 119 

0 2 

70 68 

142 61 


BAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona. 

33 

9 

4 

Utah » 

Nevada 

PAGinC 

Washington 

Oregon _ 

35 
0 

36 
12 

California 

130 

Total 

2.124 

Same week, 1944 

1.6UU 

Average, 1942-44 

35wecScs: 1945 

2,373 

88,869 

1944 

66.648; 

Average, 1942-44 

110, 707 



’ Period ended earlier than Saturday. 
4 6*year median, 1940-44. 

Leprosy: New Jersey 1 case. 
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WEEKLY REPOBTS FROM CITIES 

City reports for week ended August 1946 

This table lists the reports from 84 cities of more than 10,000 population distributed throughout the United 
States, and represents a cross section of the current urban incidence of the diseases include in the table. 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Vermont: 

Baire 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Pprlngfield 

Worcester 

Rhode Island: 

Providence 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

New Haven. 

lUDDLS ATLANTIC 


New York: 

Buffalo 

New York 

Rochester 

S^cuse 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

Newark., — 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 


EAST NOETH CBNTBAL 


Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne,. - 
Indianapolis... 

South Bend 

Terre Haute... 
Illinois: 

Chicago 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids. 
Wisconsin: 

Kenosha 

Milwaukee 

Racine 

Superior 


WEST NOETH CSNTEAL 

Minnesota: 

Dniuth.. 


Mimeapolis-. 
aul 


St. Par 
Missouri: 

- Kansas City 

St. Joseph 

St, Looffi 


Diphtheria cases 

o 

a 

a 

mg 

*3 S 
•c § 

s 

» ' 

Influenza 

Measles cases 

1 

ii 

DO g 

It 

1 

Pneumonia deaths 

Poliomyelitis cases 

Scarlet fever cases 

1 

1 

1 

OQ 

Typhoid and para- 
tsrphoid fever eases 

Whooping cough cases 

S 

S 

O 

Deaths 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 


■ 

B 

0 

0 

m 

1 

■ 

B 

0 

0 

0 


B 

B 

0 

0 

B 

0 

■ 

B 

0 

1 

0 


0 

10 



16 

8 

■ 


52 

0 

0 


wl 

0 



2 

1 


1 

4 

0 

0 

Mum 

B 

6 



0 


Bi 

0 

3 

0 

1 


B 

0 


0 

B 

3 

0 

1 

Ifi 

0 

0 


0 

^Bii 

0 

1 

1 

2 

B 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Bi 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 


0 

1 

2 

m 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 


0 

0 

i 

8 

8 

6 

0 

0 

12 

6 

8 

1 

0 

17 


27 

78 

25 

0 

HI 


0 

0 

...... 

0 



8 

BU 

3 

0 

1 


0 

0 


0 

0 

B 

1 

Bq 

5 

0 



0 

0 


0 

0 


1 


3 

B 

1 


0 

0 


0 

2 


4 


2 

Bl 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


I 



« 

1 


1 

0 


0 

12 

2 

16 

25 

7 

B 

2 

72 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

10 

Kl 

1 

12 

0 

0 


■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

m 

0 

0 

0 


1 

8 

i 

7 

5 

13 

0 

1 

13 

2 

0 





6 

7 

1 


HI 

51 

1 

0 



1 


3 

0 

4 

0 

Bl 

4 

0 

0 



0 


2 

0 

0 

0 

Bi 

2 

1 

0 



1 

Bl 

8 

3 

3 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 


Bi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 


Kl 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

40 

1 

16 

33 

23 

0 

2 

80 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 


Bi 

10 

1 

6 

3 

11 

B 

3 

86 

0 

0 



0 

0 

1 


1 

Bl 

0 

0 

0 

0 


■I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

B 

B 

0 

3 

0 

0 


Oj 

0 


0 



0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

4 

1 

1 

2 

8 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 


0^ 

1 


1 


0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

...... 

0 

0 

0 

0 


■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

■ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


Bl 


0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

— 

0 

0 

1 

1 

B 

B 

0 

0 

.25 

■1 

0 


0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

3 

B 

B 

8 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bl 

Bl 

0 


1 


1 

1 

0 

6 

4 

A 

n 

Bl 

9St 
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City reports for week ended August ^5, 1945 — Continued 



Whooping oough cases 
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City reports for week ended August fS6, 1946 — Continued 



DyseiUeryt amcbic.—Gases: Philadelphia, 1: Chicago, 1: Detroit, 1; St. Louis, 1. 

DysenteTVt bacUlaTv— Cases: New Haven, 1; New York, 2; Charleston, S. C., 4; Atlanta, 1: Great Falls, 3. 
jyyaeattryt urupecified.^Cases: Richmond, 1; San Antonio, 8, 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever. —Csses: Richmond, 2. 

Tvphui fever, endemic.— Cases: New York, 2; Winston>Salem, 1: Charleston, S. C., 5: Atlanta, 4: 
Savannah, 3; Nashville, 1: Birmingham 2; New Orleans, 6; Shreveport, 1; Houston, 8; San Antonio, 6. 


Rates (annual basis) per 100,000 population, by geographic groups, for the 84 cities 
in the preceding table (estimated population, 1848, S8,S$9,600) 



1 

1 

1 

o. 

5 

Encephalitfs, infec- 
tious. case rates 

Influenza 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Meningitis, meningo- 
coccus, case rates 

Pneumonia death 
rates 

Poliomyelitis case 
rates 

Scarlet fever case 
rates 

Smallpox case rates 

Typhoid and para- 
typhoid fever case 
rates 

Whooping cough case 
rates 

Case rates 

Death rates 

New England 

2.8 

2.8 

0 0 

0 0 

50 

0.0 

27.6 

58.0 

53 

0.0 

6.5 

213 

Middle Atlantic 

3.2 

1.4 

0,9 

0.5 

15 

6.5 

27.3 

68.0 

28 

0.0 

7.4 

168 

East North Central 

6.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.6 

37 

4.3 

27.4 

32.2 

36 

0.0 

3.6 

171 

West North Central 

9,9 

2.0 

0.0 

2.0 

10 

6.0 

31.8 

31.8 

66 

0.0 

4.0 

107 

South Atlantic 

14.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4 

3.6 

33.6 

79.6 

39 

0.0 

7.1 

150 

East South Central 

0.0 

0.0 

5.9 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

70.8 

29.5 

0 

0.0 

5.6 

6 

West South Central 

37.3 

2.9 

11.5 

0.0 

23 

0.0 

68.9 

48.8 

26 

0.0 

6.7 

40 

Mountain. 

7.9 

0.0 

7.9 

0,0 

40 

0.0 

79.4 

119.1 

32 

0.0 

7.9 

262 

Pacific 

19.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

144 

6.5 

49.0 

10.0 

29 

0.0 

0.0 

29 

Total 

8.2 

1.0 

1.3 

0.5 

28 

4.5 

34.0 

52.1 

36 

0.0 

5.5 

148 


PLAGUE INFECTION IN ALPINE AND KERN COUNTIES, CALIF. 

Under date of August 23, 1945, plague infection was reported proved 
in specimens as follows: In tissue from 1 ground squirrel, C. beldingi, 
shot at Hope Valley, Alpine County, Calif., 6 miles west of Wood- 
fords on Carson Pass Highway No. 88, proved positive on August 16; 
in tissue from 2 ground squirrels, same species, shot at same location, 
proved positive on August 21; and in a pool of 200 fleas from 34 
ground squirrels, C. beeeheyi, shot on the east side of Castair Lake, 
Kem County, Calif., proved positive on August 21. 
















































FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces — Communicahle diseases — Weei ended Augmt 11, 1945 . — 
During the week ended August 11, 1946, cases of certain communica- 
ble diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of 
Canada as follows: 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 


New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Que- 

bec 

On- 

tario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Al- 

berta 

British 

Colum- 

bia 

Total 

nhlctfinpoi _ 


1 


24 

48 

3 

14 

50 

28 

168 

DiphtheHa 


3 

5 

19 

4 

6 


4 


41 

Dysentery, bacillary 




mn 


1 



1 

4 

Gcrmian measles- _ 


nnnm 



9 



12 

4 

25 

tnfliipnzft 


imiiiM 


BBB 

9 

1 

BHBB 


5 

19 

MamIps . - . . . 


1 

1 

15 

79 

4 

5 

16 

28 

149 

Mumps. 




16 

30 

18 

3 

13 

7 

86 

Poliomyplltia 


1 



116 




2 

119 

Scarlet fever 


2 

7 

2S 

29 

6 

2 

■Q 

4 

78 

Tuberculosis (all forms).. 


6 

16 

48 

51 

19 

13 



224 

Typhoid and paraty- 
phoid fever.. 



1 

4 



1 

3 

9 

TTnduiant fever 





8 


1 


1 

2 

7 

Venereal diseases: 











Gonorrhea 


12 

38 1 

145 

142 


31 

44 

122 

692 

Syphilis 


9 

5 

118 

62 


6 

8 

39 

257 

Whooping cough. __ 


7 


77 

32 


1 

14 


181 













> Inclodes 2 cases, delayed reports. 

REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 


Note.— E xcept in cases of nnnsoal Incidence, only those places are Inclnded which had not previously 
reported any of the above-aamed diseases, except yellow fever, daring the current year. Ail reports of 
yellow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date Is published In the Pttbuo 
Health Bsfobts for the last Friday of each month. 

Plague 

Great Britain — Malta . — ^For the week ended Augrist 18, 1945, 3 cases 
of plague were reported in Malta, Great Britain. 

Morocco {French ). — For the period August 11-20, 1945, 50 cases 
of plague were reported in French Morocco. 

Peru . — ^For the month of July 1945, plague was reported in Peru by 
Departments as follows: Ica, 1 case; Libertad, 1 case; Lima, 2 cases. 
Plague infection in rodents was also reported in Huacho and Chuqui- 
zongo, Peru. 

Smallpox 

British East Africa — Tanganyika . — ^For the week ended July 28, 
1945, 181 cases of smallpox with 9 deaths were reported in Tangan- 
yika, British East Africa. 
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Ceylon . — ^For the period July 28 to August 12, 1945, 95 cases 
of smallpox with 15 deaths were reported in Ceylon. 

Bhodeskb, Northern . — ^For the week ended July 28, 1945, 482 cases 
of smallpox were reported in Northern Khodesia. 

Uruguay . — ^For the month of July 1945, 86 cases of smallpox, 
including 19 cases previously reported, were reported in Uruguay. 

Typhus Fever 

Egypt . — ^For the week ended August 4, 1945, 116 cases of typhus 
fever with 32 deaths were reported in all of Egypt. 

Morocco {French ). — ^For the period August 11-20, 1945, 106 cases 
of typhus fever were reported in French Morocco, including 1 case 
reported in Casablanca. 

Turkey . — For the week ended August 25, 1945, 27 cases of typhus 
fever were reported in Turkey, including 2 cases reported in Ankara 
and 2 cases in Istanbul. 

Yellow Fever 

QoU Coast — Winneba . — Yellowfeverwasreportedin Winneba, Gold 
Coast, as follows: August 8, 1945, 1 suspected case; August 22, 1945, 
1 new case. 
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THE CHEMOTHERAPEUTIC ACTION OF STREPTOMYCIN 
AND PROMINi IN EXPERIMENTAL TUBERCULOSIS ^ 

Bv M. I Smith, GiuJ Pharmacolo^it, and W. T. McClosky, Phawiacologist, 
Untied Statei Public Health Setvtce 

INTRODUCTION 

Probably the first recorded antibiotic against the tubercle bacillus 
was the report by Vaudremer in 1912 (1) to the effect that cultures 
and mycelium of Aspergillus Jumigatu<t contained a thermostable 
substance capable of inactivating tuberculin. In 1913 the same author 
reported rendering human tubercle bacilli nonpathogenic for guinea 
pigs by incubating a bacillary suspension at 37° C. with an extract of 
the filtrate of A. Jumigatus. The recent advances in chemotherapy of 
bacterial infections with penicillin stimulated the search for antibiotics 
against the tubercle bacillus. In 1944 Smith and Emmart (8) reported 
a tuberculostatic action in vitro and a slightly favorable effect in 
infected guinea pigs from preparations obtained by continuous ethei’ 
extraction of culture filtrates of PeniciUium nofatum grown on Raulin- 
Thom medium. Later Soltys (S) confirmed and extended Vaudremer’s 
observations concerning an antibiotic against the tubercle bacillus 
derived from A. fumigatus, and in 1946 Asheshov and Sti'elitz 
(4) reported some progress on the isolation of the active component. 
In like manner active substances have been obtained recently from 
AspergiUus jlavus (S) and AspergiUus ustus {6). 

The systematic researches by Waksman and associates led to the 
isolation from Actinomyces griseus of an active substance designated 
streptomycin (7) with antibiotic properties against the tubercle 
bacillus (S). The pharmacologic properties of this substance have 
been studied by Robinson and associates (9) who showed that it was 
well tolerated by mice and rats in doses of 60,000 units per kg. of body 
weight daily when given parenteraUy over a period of 1 month. 

1 Sodium p-p' diammodiphenylsulfone N-N' didextrose sulfonate 

> From the Division of Physiology, National Institute of Health. 

(1129) 
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A sample of this material obtained in October 1944 through the 
courtesy of Dr. E. F. Robertson, Merck & Co., was tested for tuber- 
culostatic action in vitro with good results, the minimal effective con- 
centration being 100 units percent or approximately 0,3 mg. percent. 
Subsequent experiments to determine the effect of streptomycin on 
the incidence and extent of tubercle formation on the chorioallantois 
also gave results of sufficient promise to warrant an investigation of 
its action in experimental tuberculosis in animals.® 

The first of the chemotherapeutic tests was made in February 1945. 
This was limited in scope since the material available at that time 
was barely sufficient to treat four guinea pigs for a period of about 30 
days. In the meantime a favorable preliminary report appeared by 
Feldman and Hinshaw {10) in which they concluded that streptomycin 
is capable of exerting “a st riking suppressive effect on the pathogenic 
proclivities in guinea pigs of the human variety of Mycohaderium 
tuberculosis." As additional supplies of t^ material became avail- 
able through the cooperative efforts of the Subcommittee on Chemo- 
therapy of the National Research Council and Merck & Co., more 
comprehensive studies were undertaken to ascertain the chemothera- 
peutic possibilities of streptomycin in experimental tuberculosis. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Two series of experiments were made in guinea pigs infected with 
tuberculosis: the first to determine if streptomycm had any amelio- 
rating effect; the second to ascertain its value as compared with promin, 
a sulfone derivative which has received considerable attention m 
recent years {11, 12, IS)', and further to explore the possibilities of 
potentiation by combined treatment with two chemotherapeutic 
agents of diverse chemical constitution and with probably different 
mechanisms of action. 

In the first series there were eight male guinea pigs weighing about 
250 to 300 gm. They were inoculated intraperitoneally on February 
9, 1945, with 1 cc. of a suspension containing 1 mg. moist weight of a 
human strain tubercle bacilli (A27, Henry Phipps Institute). Four 
of the animals served as controls and four were treated daily with 5,000 
units streptomycin injected intramuscularly, beginning February 12 
and extending to March 16. Little was known at the time regarding 
tolerance of guinea pigs for streptomycin or about absorption, reten- 
tion, and elimination. This technique of treatment was adopted 
because it appeared to give satisfactory results, and has been used 
throughout. Ten days after the last treatment, or 45 days subse- 
quent to infection, the animals were killed with chloroform, autopsied, 

I The details of this work will be published in a separate communioation by £. W. Smmart: The tuber- 
colostatle actios of streptothricin end streptomycin with special reference to the action of streptomycin on 
the chorioallantoic membrane of the chick embryo. 
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and the extent of tuberculous involvement noted and recorded ac- 
cording to procedures previously described {14)- 

In the second series there were 81 male guinea pigs of as uniform 
weight as possible (range 270 to 370 gm.). These were inocidated as 
in the preceding series, on April 12, 1945, and were divided into 4 
groups as follows: 20 controls; 21 for treatment with streptomycin, 
5,000 units intramuscularly daily; 20 for treatment with premia, 0.5 
gm. per kg. daily per os; 20 for treatment with streptomycin intra- 
muscularly and promin orally as in the preceding series. 

The animals were weighed weekly. Treatment was begun the day 
after inoculation and continued for 3 months, until July 11. Sixty 
days after infection hemoglobin determinations were made to ascer- 
tain the effects of individual and combined treatments, since, as is 
well known, promin may induce anemia in experimental animals at 
the dose level administered {12, 15). At 70 days post infection blood 
levels for promin were determined in groups 3 and 4, using 5 animals 
in each of the groups at 3, 5, and 21 hours, respectively, following drug 
administration. Two cubic centimeters of blood was taken by cardiac 
puncture in each case, and blood levels determined electrophotometri- 
cally using the Bratton and Marshall method {16). At 76 to 92 days 
post infection all the survivors were tuberculin tested using 0.01 mg. 
PPD in 0.1 cc. intracutaneously, and the relative response in each 
of the groups evaluated in terms of (a) no discernible reaction, (6) 
doubtful reaction, (c) , moderate, and {d) severe reaction with edema 
and some central necrosis. Finally at 105 to 1 10 days post infection, 
when 65 percent of the controls had died, the experiment was termi- 
nated, the animals killed with chloroform, and the incidence and 
extent of tuberculous involvement noted. 

RESULTS 

The findings in the first series of experiments in which treatment 
was continued for a little over 30 days and the experiment ter- 
minated 45 days after infection are summarized in figure 1. The 
average gain in weight for the controls during the experimental period 
was 86 gm., for the treated 140 gm. The average tuberculosis 
index for the treated group was 3.5 as against 9.5 for the controls. A 
breakdown of the extent of tuberculosis in the several organs most 
commonly involved indicates a high degree of protection of the peri- 
toneum, liver, lungs, and spleen. The liver and lungs of only one of 
the treated animals showed slight to moderate degree of involvement, 
while all the controls had a considerable degree of tuberculosis in 
these organs. The peritoneum * was heavily involved in the controls 
but entirely free of infection in the treated group. In, like manner 

4 The extent of tuberculous involvement of the kidneys^ intestines, mesenteric glands, and t^eles was 
rated with and included in that of the peritoneuniu 
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there was a considerable degree of protection in the spleen, but 
apparently none in the omentum. It would appear that with treat- 
ment instituted 3 days after infection and continued for a period of 
30 days, complete protection could not be attained since all the treated 
animals showed some degree of tuberculous involvement, but it was 
possible so to retard the progress of the disease as to reduce materially 
the dissemination of the tuberculous process and leave the peritoneum 
free of disease in all of the animals, the lungs and liver in three of the 
animals, and the spleen in two. 



OMENTUM SPLEEN LIVER PERITONEUM LUNGS AVERAGE AVERAGE WGT. 

TB INDEX 0^114 GRAMS 

EXTENT OF TUBERCULOSIS 

Figtjre 1. — The effect of treatment of experimentally Infected guinea pigs with 5,000 units streptomycin 
injected intramuscularly daily. Treatment continued 32 days and experiment terminated 45 days after 
infection. 

Results of the second series of experiments are presented in the 
following tables. Hemoglobin determinations made 60 days after 
infection and continuous treatment (summarized in table 1) indicate 
no deleterious effect from streptomycin. On the contrary, there was 
some degree of protection against the low grade of anemia incidental 
to the disease as weU as against the anemia which may result from 
promin administration. There was an incidence of 24 and 36 percent 
for tide controls and promin groups respectively in the low hemoglobin 
group, none in the streptomycin, and only 5 percent in the combined' 
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Table 1. — Hemoglobin levels irT guinea pigs infected' with human strain tubercle 
bacilli and treated continuously for 60 days 


Hemoglobin 

Controls 

Streptomycin- 
treated guinea 
pigs 

Promin-treated 
guinea pigs 

Streptomycin-f 
promin-treated 
guinea pigs 

Orams per 100 c. c. 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

11-13 

24 


36 

■ 6 

13-15 

40 


52 

58 

15-17 

36 

60 

12 

37 


treatment group. All of the streptomycin-treated animals and 95 
percent of the combined-treatment group had adequate hemo- 
globin levels. 

Blood level determinations for promin after 70 days of continuous 
treatment showed no untoward effects from the combined treatment. 
Actually, the promin levels determined at different times following 
the last dose were somewhat higher in the combined-treatment group 
than in the group receiving promin alone. This is summarized in 
table 2. 

Table32 . — Blood levels of promin after 70 days of continuous treatment in guinea 
pigslinfected with humanlstrain tubercle bacilli ^ 


Hours after 
last dose 

Promin (mg. per 100 cc.) 

Promin-treated 
guinea pigs 

Promin-l-strep- 
tomycin-treated 
guinea pigs 

3 


16.2 

6 


16.2 

21 


2.0 


Each figure represents the average of 5 animals. 

The incidence of intracutaneous tuberculin reactions in’'the several 
groups is summarized in table 3. All the survivii^ animals of the 
four groups were subjected to the test. Two of the controls died within 
48 hours and both showed extensive tuberculosis. All of the remaining 


Table 3. — Percentage incidence of tuberculin reactions in the sever at groups of guinea 
pigs tested at 76 to 92 days post infection with human strain tubercle bacilli i 



Controls 

Streptomycin- 
treated guinea 
pigs 

Promin-treated 
guinea pigs 

Streptomycin 
-h promin- 
treated guinea 
pigs 

Number tested - 

Percent 

12 

Percent 

21 

Percent 

17 

Percent 

20 

Percent mortality - 

16 

0 

0 

0 

Percent showing: 

No reaction 

0 

0 

30 

25 

Doubtful reaction 

0 

0 

58 

26 

Positive reaction ----- 

42 

67' 

6 

86 

RAVflrA rAft/>f.fnn 

42 

43 

6 

16 



1 0.01 mg. PPD injected intracutaneously. 
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controls gave moderate to severe reactions, as did aU of the strepto- 
mycin group. Eighty-eight percent of the promin group and 50 
percent of the combined-treatment group failed to react or at best 
gave a doubtful reaction. Attempts to correlate these findings with 
post-mortem findings 20 to 30 days later, when the experiment was 
terminated, failed to show a definite relationship between the extent 
of tuberculous involvement and the severity of the tuberculin reaction. 
Thirteen animals in the combined-treatment group showed no gross 
evidence of tuberculous involvement and 8 of them gave a positive 
tuberculin reaction, while in the promin group 15 of the animals that 
failed to react to tuberculin showed gross evidence of tuberculosis, 
the tuberculosis index range in this group being from 1 to 9. The 
evidence strongly suggests the possibility that treatment with 
promin suppresses the tuberculin reaction. The chemotherapeutic 
significance of this remains to be determined. 

Tables 4 and 5 summarize the status and autopsy findings at the time 
the experiment was terminated, from 105 to 110 days post infection. 
Sixty-five percent of the controls and 15 percent in the promin group 


Table 4. — Summary of findings at termination of experiment, 105 to 110 days after 
infection with human strain tubercle bacilli 



Controls 

Streptomycin 

Promin 

Streptomycin 
-h promin 

Mortality percent 

65 

0 

16 

0 

Number losing weight 

14/7 

99 

11/21 

298 

»2/17 

183 

10/20 

252 

Average gain In weight, gm 

Weight of spleens, gm: 

Range : 

1.6-28.8 

0.6-1.7 

0.9-2.7 

0.6-1.3 

Average 

Tuberculosis index; 

5.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

Range 

5-16 

0-4 

1-11 

0-2 

Average 

10.0 

1.9 

4.1 

0.5 

Percent of animals with doubtful le- 1 
sions or none. 

0 

15 

6 

65 


* Numerator*number losing weight; denomiiiator*»nuinber surviving. 


Tabi^e 5. — Extent and distribution of lesions (tuberculosis index) in the several 

tissues and organs 


Tissue 

Controls 

Streptomycin 

Promin 

Streptomycin 

-fpromin 

Omentum and lymph nodes: 





Range 

■ 0-3 

0-1 

0-2 

0-1 

Average 


0.7 

0.6 

0.1 

Spleen: 


Range 


0-1 

0-3 

0 

Average 

Liver: 

1.8 

0.1 

ae 

0 

Range 

1-4 

0-1 

0-3 

0-1 


2.2 

0.3 

0.6 

0.1 


Range 


0-2 

0-3 

0-1 

Average 

Lm^: 

Range 

2.6 

0.7 

1.1 

0.1 

1-4 

0 

0-3 

0 

Average- 

2.6 

0 

1.1 

0 
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were dead, all the animals in the streptomycin and streptomycin + 
promin groupswere alive and well. Four of the seven surviving controls 
were losing weight and were definitely on the decline; no serious 
losses of weight were seen in any of the surviving animals in the three 
treated groups. The average gain in weight since the time of infection 
was 99 gm. for the controls, 183 gm. for the promin group, 298 gm. for 
the streptomycin, and 252 gm. for the combined-treatment group. The 
average weight of the spleens of aU the controls was 5.0 gm; for the 
promin group 2.0 gm.; and only 1.0 gm. for each of the streptomycin 
and the streptomycin -|- promin groups. The average tuberculosis 
index rated by procedures previously described (14) was 10.0 for the 
controls; 4.1 for the promin group; 1.9 for the streptomycin group; 
and only 0.5 for the combined-treatment group. All but one of the 
controls surviving 30 days or longer had moderate to extensive 
tuberculous involvement,® one of the animals in the promin group 
showed no gross evidence of infection, 3 in the streptomycin group were 
free of macroscopic lesions, and 13 or 65 percent of the combined- 
treatment group appeared free from all discernible lesions. The 
remaining 7 animals in this last group had a minimal amotmt of 
tubuerculosis with a rating of 1 in 5 ani mals and 2 in 2 of the animals. 
The lesions in these 7 animals usually consisted of a small localized 
tuberculous abscess of the small intestine or of a few miliary nodules 
in the testicles. In only 1 of the animals were the lymph nodes in the 
omentum enlarged and caseating. The spleens, livers, and lungs were 
free of grossly visible lesions in all the animals, and there was no 
involvement in the kidneys or peritoneum in any of them. 

The essential data are presented m graphic form in figure 2, in which 
the tuberculosis index for the experimental groups is expressed on the 
basis of 100 for the controls. 

COMMENT 

The data presented m this report leave no doubt that streptomycin 
is a highly effective chemotherapeutic agent in checking and retarding 
the normal course of tuberculosis infection in guinea pigs. Under the 
experimental conditions of treatment 5,000 units streptomycin 
(approximately 10,000 to 15,000 units per kg.) injected intramuscularly 
daily for a period of 90 days produced a definitely greater chemothera- 
peutic effect than promin given in doses of 0.5 gm. per kg. daily for an 
equal length of time. Since the dose of promin used is about one-half 
the maximum tolerated dose of this drug (12) while the dose of strep- 
tomycin used is less than 1/20 its maximum tolerated dose * it follows 

> One of the controls had a rat^ of 1 ,with a moderate degree of tuberculosis in the testicles and few .miliary 
tubercles in the liver. 

* Ten guinea pigs receiving a single intramuscular inlection of 300,000 units per kg. survived* of 10 guhira 
pigs receiving 400*000 units per kg. 5 died. Three groups of guinea pigs, 3 each, receiving dally dos^-^ 
50,000, 75,000, and 100,000 units per kg. over a period of 10 days faUed to show evidence of toxicity other than 
some depreesion of normal growth- 
681850—45 2 
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that streptomycin has a chemotherapeutic index better than 10 times 
that of promin, which heretofore has been probably the most effec- 
tive chemotherapeutic agent in experimental tuberculosis when viewed 
in the light of rdative safety, effectiveness, ease of administration, and 
freedom from toxic side actions. Neither of these chemotherapeutic 
agents when used individually has so far completely eradicated the 
disease process. Streptomycin is still too new and inadequately 
studied a drug to rule out the possibility of better chemotherapeutic 
effects (even to the point of completely eradicating the disease) with 



3 4 

Figure 2.— Chemotherapeutic effect of streptomycin, promin, and a combination of the two drugs in ex- 
perimental tuberculosis in guinea pigs. 


the application of larger doses and better methods of administration. 
Enough is known about promin to enable us to state definitely that 
under our rigorous experimental conditions little more can be attained 
with this drug alone. It is significant that by the application of a 
suitable combination of the two chemotherapeutic agents, streptomy- 
cin and promin, we have not only been able to get better results than 
with either alone, but we have been able to obtain results unlike any- 
thing we have obtained heretofore in the treatment of experimental 
tuberculosis infections. 

The results of treatment with the combination of streptomyciii and 
promin appear to indicate a synergistic action rather than simple sum- 
mation of effects. Taking into consideration the tuberculosis index 
data given in table 4 the chemotherapeutic efficacy of streptomycin 
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may be expressed numerically as 5.2 (10.0/1.9). In like manner the 
chemotherapeutic efficacy of promin may be expressed as 2.4 (10.0/- 
4.1). Simple summation of effects should give a chemotherapeutic 
efficacy of 7.6 for the combined treatment group. Actually the 
chemotherapeutic efficacy for this group was 20 (10.0/0.5), nearly 
three times as much as would be anticipated from simple summation. 
Comparison of effects by other criteria listed in table 4 points in the 
same direction of potentiation rather than summation. 

If the experimental approach we have used is any criterion of 
chemotherapeutic effectiveness in man we believe our experimental 
results warrant the cautious application of the combined treatment 
in suitable clinical cases, while the search for more effective sulfones 
and for better methods of streptomycin administration continues. 

SUMMARY 

The daily intramuscular injection of 5,000 imits of strep tocmycin for 
a period of 90 days in guinea pigs infected with a human strain of 
tubercle bacilli has produced a chemotherapeutic effect superior to 
that obtained with 0.5 gm. per kg. promin given orally for the same 
length of time. Since the dose of promin used is about half the maxi- 
mum tolerated dose while streptomycin is less than one-twentieth it 
appears that streptomycin has a chemotherapeutic index better than 
10 times that of promin. It also seems possible that by increasii^ 
the dose of streptomycin and with better methods of administration 
its chemotherapeutic effectiveness may be enhanced. Using a suitable 
combination of streptomycin and pi’omm it was possible to obtain 
results which, under our experimental conditions, have not been 
obtained previously. 
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AN OUTBREAK OF FOOD POISONING DUE TO A NEW 
ETIOLOGICAL SALMONELLA BERTA ^ 

By Geobge H. Hauser, M. D.,* W. L. Trbuting, M. D., M. P. H.,* and 
L. A. Breipfelh, M. D.< 

In recent years several new strains of Salmon^ have been de- 
scribed. In 1936, Hormaeche and Salsamendi (1) in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, studying the bacterial flora of various organs of the normal 
hog, isolated from the mesenteric glands a new strain which they 
named Salmonella berta. These workers found the organism to be 
pathogenic for certain animals. However, review of the literature 
has failed to disclose any report of the organism having produced 
disease in humans. 

This is an account of an outbreak of food poisoning in which pork 
sausage was foimd to be the contaminated food and S. berta the 
causative organism. The sausage was shipped by a small manu- 
facturer in Texas to Mr. B. in New Iberia, La. It was delivered at 
10 a. m. on March 21, 1942, packed in a shirt box lined with wax 
paper and wrapped with heavy brown paper. It was not refrigerated 
after receipt and not opened until 7 p. m. of the same day. At that 
time a portion, consisting of about 2 pounds, was given to a friend, 
Mr. H., and the remaindCT was taken to a nearby restaurant where a 
portion was fried and served to five people. The proprietor broiled a 
small portion for himself. A helper ate some pieces Irft over from 
that eaten by the party of five. 

Mr. H. took his portion to the home of a relative, Mr. D., where 

. < From title Lonisiena State Del>artment of Health. . 

> Director, Divisloii of Laboratories. 

> Director, Divl^on of Preventive Medichie. 

^Formerly Director, Iberia Parish He^th Unit, now on military leave. 
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some was fried and eaten by him and his wife. Mr. and Mrs. H. 
then went to their home in another city, leaving the balance of the 
sausage with the D. family who refrigerated it overnight and served 
it to their family of six on the next day, March 22, 1942. 

Of the 15 who ate of the sausage, only 1, the restaurant proprietor, 
did not become iU. At the tune of investigation, only 9 of the 14 
were located and questioned (table 1). The|remainmg 5 known to have 
eaten of the sausage had left the city and were not traced. 

These nine became ill in from 5 to 48 hours after eating the sausage, 
six of thenn in 10 hours or less. Three of the cases, members of the 
family group who ate of the sausage on Sunday, March 22, 1942, 
became iU 18, 27, and 48 hours afterward. 

The onset was sudden, with nausea and vomiting, followed by 
diarrhea, chdls and fever, and occasionally tenesmus. Two cases 
varied from this in that diarrhea only was present. Both of them had 
positive stools for S', herta. The diarrhea was relatively marked in all 
cases but none had blood in the stools. Fever was a common symp- 
tom, the temperature rising to 102° F. in some cases. Two of the 
cases, both young white males, were sufficiently iU to be hospitalized. 
The acute symptoms subsided in from 3 to 8 days, leaving the patients 
in a weakened condition. All cases recovered. 

After a preliminary invest^ation of the outbreak, on March 24, by 
the local Parish Health Unit, it was felt that all of the individuals were 
suffering from food poisoning and that the sausage was the probable 
agent. Several pounds of the remaining sausage were collected and 
shipped to the State Central Laboratory for bacteriological examina- 
tion, where it was received March 27, 1942. 

A Gram u^ative, motile organism giving the following biochanical 
reactions was isolated from cultxires made from various portions of 
the sausage: 

Acid and gas from: Dextrose, mannitol, maltose, dulcitol, rhamnose, sorbitol, 
arabinose, xylose, trehalose. 

No action from: Lactose, adonite, inositol, salicin. 

Simmons citrate agar: Positive. 

Phenol red tartrate agar: Positive. 

Gelatin: No liquefaction. 

No HjS produced. 

Indol not formed. 

As soon as it became apparent in the laboratory that the con- 
taminating organism might belong to the SdmoneUa group, it was 
recommended to the Health Unit director that he collect stool speci- 
mens on those affected. 

Stools from five of the cases, including the two hospitalized, were 
collected on March 31, 1942, and sent to the central laboratory 
where they were received April 2, 1942. Following the isolation of 
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S. berta in two of these five specimens,* further stool specimens were 
requested on these five cases and on all of the others if possible. 
These specimens were collected on April 16 and 21 and received in 
the laboratory on April 20 and 27, respectively. 

Stools from a total of eight of the individuals were submitted for 
bacteriological examination and an organism identical in character 
and giving the same biochemical reaction as that isolated from the 
sausage was recovered from the stools of six of the eight. 

The organism gave positive agglutination reactions with enteritidis 
serum, but since its biochemical reactions were not identical with 
those of Salmonella enteritidis, cultures of the organism isolated from 
both sausage and stools were sent to Dr. K. P. Edwards, of the 
National Salmonella Center, Lexington, Ky., and were classified as 8. 
berta. 

To complete the investigation, samples of blood for ag^utination 
tests were collected from as many patients as possible. Blood speci- 
mens from three out of fom of these patients collected approximately 
one month after onset of the disease agglutinated S. bertn. 

In comparing the antigenic formula of S. enteritidis IX, XII: gm., 
with that of 8. berta IX, XII : fgt., it can readily be seen why it agglu- 
tinated with 8. enteritidis serum {B, S). 

In reviewing the literature, it was found that this organism had 
previously been isolated by Hormaeche and Salsamendi (1) and Hor- 
maeche and Peluffo ( 4 ) from mesenteric glands of normal pigs in 
Montevideo, Uruguay. After intensive studies of the organism they 
concluded that it could not be included in any of the known Salmonella 
t3npes because of its antigenic formida. 

Kauffman (d) studied the strain and accepted the formula proposed 
by Hormaeche as 8. berta, IX, XII: fgt. 

Hormaeche, Peluffo, and Salsamendi (d) also studied thepathogemc- 
ity of 8. berta and found it to be pathogenic for the rabbit and rat. 
However, they state that “until now we have only found 8. tertoina 
normal pig, we cannot then affirm the spontaneous pathogenic action 
of this type for the pig or man.” 

As the occurrence of 8. berta in this country in animals or man had not 
previously been reported, an investigation of the source of the pork 
used in the sausage was conducted. The Federal Bureau of Anim al 
Industry reported nothing to indicate that any of the hogs used were 
imported; but, on the contrary, that they were of dbmestic stock. 

Since the recovery of 8. berta from these cases, it has been found m 
New York City and Florida. A personal communication from the 
National Salmonella Center in New York State (7) describes a case of 

s In the cases of L. D. (W. P., 16) and L. D. (W. M,, 18) the specimens collected on March 31, 1942, were 
reported as negative for 8. herta. It was noted at the time of receipt of the specimens In the laboratory that 
there was “excessive feces In bottle.” 
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“chronic diarrhea with intermittent attacks for the past years with 
blood and mucous in the stooP' in which S, berta was isolated from the 
stools. In another communication (<9), Dr. Edwards states that he 
has typed four other cultm’es of S. berta received from the State of 
Florida, two from feces in enteric fevers, one from feces in gastroen- 
teritis, and one from a stool culture of a normal human carrier. 

SUMMAKY 

An outbreak of food poisoning due to S. berta in sausage is described. 
The iQness was characterized by nausea and vomiting, followed by 
diarrhea, chills and fever, and occasionally tenesmus. 

S, berta was isolated from the sausage and from stool specimens 
submitted. 

Blood specimens showed agglutinins for S.berta. 

Evidence has been presented to show SMrta pathogenic for man. 
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PROVISIONAL MORTALITY FROM SPECIFIC CAUSES IN 
1944 AND PRECEDING YEARS 

Annual mortality rates for specific causes for the 5 years 1940-44 
are shown in table 1 for a group of 39 States and the District of 
Columbia.^ These data are made available through a cooperative 
arrangement with the respective States which furnish provisional 
tabulations of current birth and death records to the Public Health 
Service. For several reasons the rates are provisional and will differ 
from final figures subsequently published by the Bureau of the Census. 
To keep the comparision of changes from year to year on the same 
basis, the rates for preceding years represent the same type of pro- 
visional data as are used for the 1944 figures. Populations are esti- 
mates as of July 1 as published by the Bureau of the Census; they 

* Detailed tables, showing rates for each State are available in multilitbed form upon reqcKst. They 
are not prinM here because of Ia(^ of space. 
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include members of thp armed forces stationed in each State but 
exclude those outside of the country. 


Table 1, — Summary of mortality trends from certain causes in a group of 40 States ^ 
1940-44 {estimated population July 1 , 1944i 110,964,645) (rates provisional for 
all years) 


Diseases (numbers in parentheses are from the International 
List of Causes of Death, 1038'revision) 


Deaths, all causes 

Births, exclusive of stillbirths. 


Infant mortality (live births, 1944, 2,264,148V 
Maternal mortality 


Typhoid and paratyphoid fever (1, 2) 

Dysentery (27) 

Diarrhea and enteritis under 2 years (119) 

Appendicitis (121) 

Scarlet fever (8) 

Diphtheria (10) 

Whooping cough (9) 

Measles (35) 

Cerebrosninal (meningococcus) meningitis (6) 

Acute poliomyelitis and acute polioencephalitis (36) 

Acute Infectious encephalitis Gethargic) (17) 

Malaria (28) 


Tuberculosis, ^1 forms (13-22) 

Syphilis (30) 

Inuuenza (grippe) (33) 

Pneumonia (107-109) 

Cancer, all forms (4^66) 

Diabetes mellitus (61) 

Intracranial lesions of vascular origin (S3) 

Diseases of the heart (90-95) 

Nephritis, all forms (130-132) 

All accidents. Including automobile accidents (169-195) 
Automobile accidents (170a, b, c) 


1944 

1943 

1942 

1941 

1940 

Rate per 1,000 population 

10.6 

10.9 

10.3 

10.4 

10.6 

20.4 

21.3 

20.6 

18.5 

17.6 

Rate per 1,000 live births 

40 

40 

40 

45 

45 

2.1 

2.3 

2.5 

3.0 

3.5 

Rate per 100,000 population 

0.38 

0.49 

0. 51 

0. 77 

1.01 

1.20 

1. 25 

1.28 

1. 03 

1.90 

7. 29 

6.89 

6.40 

7.38 

6.99 

5. 52 

5.76 

6. 2S 

8. 15 

10.01 

.32 

.34 

.33 

.35 

.51 

.73 

.77 

.83 

.89 

1.00 

1.29 

2.40 

1.77 

2.61 

1.97 

1.38 

.93 

.80 

1. 66 

.47 

2. 12 

2.12 

.64 

.48 

.4'! 

1.06 

.76 

.38 

.56 

, .70 

' --Hj 

.49 

,43 

.72 

.52 

.32 

.34 

.47 

.63 

.74 

.66 

.87 

1.00 

1. 17 

1.28 

30.7 

41.1 

41.4 

42.8 

43.8 

10.3 

11. 0 

11.2 

12.9 

13.9 

12.9 

12.7 

8.0 

15.8 

14.5 

47.4 

52.6 

46.4 

47.7 

64.3 

130.2 

125.8 

123.5 

121.0 

120.0 

27.1 

28.0 

25.8 

25.8 

26.8 

94.2 

95.9 

90.9 

87.4 

00.4 

320.0 

323.8 

298.0 

291.4 

293.9 

68. 6 

73.9 

71.5 

73.4 

77.2 

66.4 

68. S 

67.3 

73.1 

70.1 

16.3 

10.0 

19.5 

28.0 

24.4 


1 Includes all States except Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, IMississippi, New Hampshire, Ore- 
gon, Washington, and West Virginia. 


The data in table 1 az’e crude rates which take no account of changes 
since 1940 in the age composition of the population. Such changes, 
however, have been large and of a character which affects the crude 
death rates considerably. Specifically, the withdrawal from the 
population of the United States, for foreign service in the armed forces, 
of several million men of the age groups which have the lowest death 
rates leaves in this country an abnormal population composed of a 
considerably higher percentage of old people than was true at the 
time of the 1940 census. Since withdrawals continued throughout 
1944 with few soldiers returning to the United States, the effect on 
the crude mortsdity rates was cumulative; thus crude rates for 1944 
are less comparable with those for 1940 than were rates for 1943 and 
1942. 

661S50— 45 3 
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Table 2 shows for the more important causes death rates for 1943 
and 1944 that have been adjusted ^ for this changing age distribution 
of the population. The crude death rates per 1,000 population from 
all causes for 1944 and 1943 were 10.6 and 10.9, respectively, as com- 
pared with 10.6 for 1940. When these rates are adjusted for changing 
age distribution they are 9.8, 10.4, and 10.6 for 1944, 1943, and 1940, 
respectively. The 1944 adjusted rate from all causes is only 93 percent 
of the crude rate and the 1943 rate is 95 percent of the crude rate. 


Table 2 . — ^rude and adjusted death rates for certain diseases j 1944 (^nd prior years 


Diseases 

Age adjusted (40 States) 

All 

States 

Crude 
(40 States) 

Ratio of 
adjusted 
to crude rate 

1944 

1943 

1940 

1940 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 


Rate per 1,000 population 



All causes 

9.8 

10.4 

10.6 

10.8 

10.6 

10.9 

0. 028 

0.954 



Rate per 100,000 population 

% 



Cancer, all forms 

121.0 

120.1 

119.9 

120.1 

130. 2 

125.8 

.920 

.955 

Diabetes mellitus 

25.1 

26.7 

26.8 ' 

20.6 

27.1 ! 

28.0 

.926 

.053 

Diseases of the heart 

295.0 

307.6 

293.9 

292.3 

320.0 

328.8 

.922 

.950 

Intracranial lesions of vascular origin . 

86.5 

90.9 

90.4 

90.9 

04.2 

95.9 

.918 

.048 

Nephritis, all forms 

63.3 

70.3 

77.2 

81.4 

68.6 

73.9 

.923 

.951 

Pneumonia 

43.1 

49.3 

54.3 

54.9 

47.4 

62.5 

.009 

.030 

Tuberculosis, all forms 

39.4 

40.8 

43.8 

45.8 

39.7 

41.1 

.992 

.993 

Accidents (other than automobile)-. 

48.2 

1 

51.6 

46.7 

68.2 j 

50.1 

1 

52.8 

.062 

.976 


Eates for cancer, diabetes, heart disease, nephritis, and intra- 
cranial lesions of vasculai* origin all show approximately the same 
percentage reduction by reason of age adjustment; the 1943 adjusted 
rates are approximately 95 percent of the respective crude rates, and 
the 1944 adjusted rates are approximately 93 percent of the crude 
rates. Since these diseases all have a roughly similar age emwe of 
mortality, with exceptionally high rates in the oldest ages, this rough 
similarity in the percentage reduction by reason of the adjustment 


2 The adjustment of the rat^ for age changes since 1940 is done as follows: Death rates lor each specific 
age group In 1940 are multiplied by the 1944 estimated population for that age group to obtain an expected 
number of deaths at the 1940 age-specific rates. These expected deaths for specific ages are added to get a 
figure for all ages which is divided by the 1944 estimated population for all ages to obtain an expected death 
rate In 1944. This expected rate represents the crude death rate that would occur in 1944 if the age-specific 
death rates were identical with those in 1940. Any diflereueo bct'veen this expected rate for all ages for 
1944 and the actual rate for all ages in 1940, therefore, represent.^ the result of changes in the age composition 
of the population since 1940. For example, if the actual 1940 rate for ail ages is 95 percent of the expected 
rate for 1944, it means that the actual observed rate in 1944 can be corrected for age changes by multiplying 
by 0.95. This multiplier, which Is called the ^‘adjustment factor,” is obtained as follows: 


Adjustment facto^ 


Actual death rate in 1940 (all ages) 
Expected death rate in 1944 (all ages) 


Thus if age changes will Increase the 1944 crude rate for all ages by 5 percent without any change in the 
age-specific death rates, the actual crude rate for 1944 must be reduced by approximately that percentage to 
mate It comparable with the 1940 rate. This process eliminates the change in the crude death rate that Is 
due to age changes and indicates what the trend has been when the effects of age changes are eliminated. 

Adjustments fexr 1943 are, of course, made by an id^tical method using population estimates for that year. 
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was to be expected. The cumulative effect as more young adult 
males were sent abroad is illustrated by the fact that adjustment for 
age makes a larger difference in 1944 than in 1943. 

Age adjustment had considerable effect on the pneumonia rate, the 
adjusted rate in 1944 being only 91 percent of the crude rate. On the 
otW hand, adjustment for age had little or no effect on the tuber- 
culosis rate, the adjusted rates for 1944 and 1943 both being better 
than 99 percent of the crude rates. Accidents other than automobile 
are also not greatly affected by this process, the adjusted rates in 1944 
and 1943 being 96 and 98 percent of the respective crude rates for 
those years. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 1, 1945 

[From the Weekly Mortality Index, Issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce] 



Week ended 
Sept. 1, 1945 

Correspond- 
ing week, 
1944 

Data for 93 larse cities of the United States: 

Total deaths 

8,648 

7,747 

316,984 

638 

620 

21,211 

67, 342, 877 
14,013 
10.9 
10.4 

7.610 

Average for 3 prior years 

Total deaths, first 35 weeks of year 

320.009 

616 

Deaths under 1 year of age 

Average for 3 prior years 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 35 weeks of year 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force - 

21,688 

66,720,177 

12,009 

9.4 

10.2 

■Mnmhftr nf riftftth filaiTn.8 __ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 35 weeks of year, annual rate 


PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or localt can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when^ where^ and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


REPORTS PROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 8, 1945 

Summary 

For the second consecutive week a decrease was reported in the 
incidence of poliomyelitis for the country as a whole. Of a total of 
891 cases reported for the current week, as compared with 917 last 
week, 1,498 for the corresponding week last year, and 758 for the 
5-year (1940-44) median, 453, or 51 percent, occurred in the Middle 
Atlantic and East North Central areas. Of 24 States reporting 9 or 
more cases each, 11 reported an aggi’egate increase of 92 cases, while 
the other 13 States reported a decrease of 124 cases. States reporting 
the largest increases are Illinois (from 94 to 131) and Washington 
(22 to 33). The largest decreases were reported in New York (138 
to 114), New Jersey (96 to 60), and Utah (34 to 23). Of the total of 
7,047 cases reported to date this year, 4,615 occurred during the past 
6 weeks (since July 28). For the corresponding periods last year the 
figures are, respectively, 10,972 and 7,912. In the 10-year period 
1935-44, the peak of incidence of this disease, based on the date of 
reports, occurred 6 times by the end of the second week of September. 

Of the total of 73 reported cases of meningococcus meningitis, as 
compared with 59 cases last week and 91 for the next eai’lier week. 
New Yoik and Ohio reported 6 cases each, and Illinois, Texas, and 
California, 5 each. The total to date this year is 6,399, as compared 
with 13,481 for the same period last year and a 5-year median of 2,541. 

The incidence to date of diphtheria, the dysenteries, tularemia, 
undulant fever, and whooping cough is above that for last year. 

An aggregate of 8,120 deaths was reported for the week in 93 large 
cities in the United States, as compared with 8,549 for the preceding 
week, 7,673 for the corresponding week last year, and a 3-year (1942- 
44) average of 7,650. The total to date is 325,105, as compared with 
327,682 for the corresponding period last year. 

( 1146 ) 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended September 
8, 1945 , and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 omd B-year median 

In these tables a zero Indicates a definite report, while leaders imply that, although none was reported* 
oases may have occurred. 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningitis, men- 
ingococcus 

Division and State 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

1940- 

44 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

1940- 

44 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 
dian - 
1940- 
44 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

1940- 

44 


Sept. 

8t 

1Q46 

Sept. 

9, 

1944 

Sept. 

8, 

1945 

Sept. 

9, 

1944 

Sept. 

8, 

1945 

Sept. 

9, 

1944 

Sept. 

8, 

1945 

Sept. 

9, 

1944 

NEW ENGLAND 














0 

0 

1 




3 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 




0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

1 

1 




1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 


3 

2 

2 




28 

13 

34 

0 

3 

2 


0 

2 

0 

23 

7 


0 

4 

4 

2 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 


1 

2 

13 

10 

8 

3 

1 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










13 

6 

6 

12 


U 

10 

36 

71 

6 

17 

7 


4 

0 

3 

5 

5 

14 

5 

83 

2 

6 

4 

P^nnsylva'>iia 

2 

4 

5 

1 

4 


31 

21 

33 

4 

11 

4 

BAST NORTH CENTRAL 









Ohio 

6 

5 

5 

2 

5 

6 

7 

8 

18 

6 

2 

2 


5 

11 

4 

2 


1 

6 

1 

6 

3 

1 

1 

Illinois 

4 

3 

9 

9 


3 

54 

10 

23 

5 

3 

2 


9 

3 

3 



1 

18 

17 

23 

2 

a 

1 

WisrofiRlu ... - - 

2 

0 

0 

9 

6 

13 

20 

27 

54 

2 

2 

1 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 









Mlnnp^Ota 

8 

7 

6 




6 

1 

9 

1 

2 

0 


0 

1 

3 




0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 


2 

2 

4 



1 

6 

6 

6 

1 

1 

1 


6 

0 

1 



1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


6 

8 

3 




2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Nebraska. 

1 

0 

1 

5 



5 

1 

3 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 


5 

4 

3 



2 

6 

4 

3 

1 

0 

1 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 













0 

0 

0 



• 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Msirvland 2 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

6 

6 

1 

1 

2 

District ofColumbia— 
Virginia............... 

0 

0 

1 


0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

1 

11 

13 

12 

119 

75 

76 

3 

10 

10 

1 

2 

2 

West Virginia 

9 

2 

7 


3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

2 

2 

North Cprnlina 

41 

13 

34 



1 

5 

10 

2 

2 

1 

South Carolina 

33 

12 

15 

176 

110 

120 

6 

11 

11 

1 

2 

1 

Georgia 

25 

8 

19 

3 

13 

13 

1 

2 

2 

1 

5 

1 

Florida 

5 

5 

5 



1 

1 

12 

4 

1 

1 

0, 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 











TTpnf.nfiky _ __ 

35 

5 

5 




9 

2 

6 

3 

3 

1 

Tennessee........ 

14 

4 

12 

7 

1! 

3 

0 

4 

17 

1 

1 

2 

Alabama 

14 

30 

30 

14; 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

2 

1 

iV/Tifiniosinni S 

27 

13 

10 







2 

3 

2 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Arkansas.. 

10 

9 

9 

4 

18 

4 

5 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

Louisiana.............. 

8 

9 

5 

139 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Oklahoma,^ - 

6 

7 

6 

7 

1 

15 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

0 

Texas. 

60 

32 

32 

433 

366 

273 

38 

26 

25 

5 

2 

1 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana... 

0 

0 

0 

5 

10 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Idaho _ _ ^ _ 

2 

0 

0 

4 



22 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

0 




2 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

nnlnrAdo _ . 

0 

G 

8 

3 

1 

4 

3 

5 

5 

2 

4 

1 

New Mexico. _ 

2 

4 

2 


1 


2 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Arlzonft__„,^^ ___ _ 

2 

1 

1 

11 

17 

21 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

TTt.fi h 5 

0 

0 

0 



2 

37 

2 

6 

1 

0 

0 

Nevodft 

0 

1 

0 




0 

1 • 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

PACIFIC 












Washington ^ 

6 

2 

2 




27 

' 11 

8 

0 

3 

1 

Oregon 

2 

1 

1 


7 

2 

IS 

1 12 

! 12 

0 

2 

1 

California 

19 

7 

8 

10 

5 

g 

59 

1 92 

! 65 

5 

12 

I 1 











Total 

410 

239 

314 

989 

654 

654 

46i! 

I 392 

! 676 

t 73 

i lie 

\ 46 

36 weeks 

9,304 

7,451 

’ 8,192 

173,299 

>340322 

S 170.447 

i 

i 

1 692, 714 

[ 540,027 


’ 13. Vsl 

1 2.641 


» New York City only. * Period ended earlier than Saturday. 

> Correction: Massachusetts, week ended Sept. 1, meningococcus meningitis 2 cases (instead of 0). 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended September 8, 
1946 i and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 6~year median — Con, 



« Period ended earlier than Saturday. 

tlndudine paratyphoid fever reported separately as follows: Illinois 1; Virginia, 3; South Carolina, t; 
Oeot^j 2; Florida. 1; Kentucky. 1; Louisiana, 1; Texas. 2; Montana. 1; Utah, 1; California. 1. 

»1 June caselnduded, delayed report. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended Septembers^ 
1945, and comparison with corresponding tveek of 1944 S-year median. — Con. 


Whooping cough 


Week ended September 8, 1946 


Division and State 


Week ended- Dysentery 

Me- O'ph- Mt. 

Sept. Sept. jgjj ?44 ^me- Bacll- in& ^e^d”' 
ms 1944 fild 



Same week, 1944 
Average, 1942^ 
B6 we&s: 1946... 

1943... 
Average, 1942-44 


2 Period ended earlier than Saturday. 
Anthrax: Oeorgia, 1 case. 


* 5-year median, 1949-44. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

City reports for week ended September 1946 



Typhoid and 
paratyphoid 
fever cases 

Whooping oongh 
















GreatTalls 

Helena 

Missotila.„ 

Idi^o: 

Boise... — . 

Colorado: 

Denw. - 

PneWo... 

Utah; 

Salt X,ake City...... 


12 


0 


Typhoid and 
paratyphoid 
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City reports for week ended July B8, 194 & — Continued 



1 Exdusive of 2 oases for we^ ended Aurast 18, delayed report, Trenton, New Jersey* 
* 3-year average 1940-i2. > £-year median 194CM4. 


Dusentery, amedio.— Cases: New York 6; Detroit 1. 

Dywattry, &adZtory.— Cases: Providence 3; Buffalo 1; New York 6; Chicago 1; Detroit 2. St. Louis 2 
Charleston, S. C. 8; Nashville 1; Los Angeles 4. 

Dytentery, unspecified.— Ceses: San Antonio 4. 

Eoekp M^ouniain spotted fever. —Casas: Philadelphia 1. 

Typhus fever, endcroic.— Cases: WUmington, N. O. 1; Charleston, 8. C. 8; Atlanta 4; Savannah 7 
Tampa 1; Birmingham 4; Little Bock 1; New Orleans 3; Houston 3; San Antonio 4. 


Raies {annual basis) per 100,000 population, by geographic groups, for the 88 cities 
in the preceding table {estimated population, lOJfi, 84,086,800) 


IS 


A 


188 

113 

137 

43 

106 

89 

20 

222 

77 


111 



TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 
Puerto Rico 

Notifiable diseases — 4 weeks ended August 11, 1945 . — Duiiug the 4 
weeks ended August 11, 1945, cases of certain notifiable diseases were 
reported in Puerto Rico as follows: 























































FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Wedc ended Awffust 18, 1945 . — 
During the week ended August 18, 1945, cases of certain conununi- 
cable diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of 
Canada as follows: 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Iriand 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Brans- 

wick 

Que- 

bec 

On- 

tario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Al- 

berta 

British 

Colum- 

bia 

Total 

nhlckennoi ^ 


2 


15 

■i 

4 

9 

21 

32 

143 



7 

4 

21 

1 

4 


37 











4 






4 


1 

3 


11 

TnfluAnsft _ 


e 


■BB 




28 




1 

10 

74 

2 


6 


122 





■1 

1 

1 

MmnDS 


2 

1 

6 

14 

12 

3 

25 

6 

69 




U4 

114 

SearlAt ?Aver . _ 

6 

4 

4 

35 

24 

■El 

1 

7 

4 

95 


21 

4 

141 

80 

26 

19 

22 

284 


fjgm 



6 

1 

1 

15 




PPPPIPPP 


1 





3 


m 





44 


37 








53 

6 


$ 


179 

Whonplng c^^igh , . , ^ ^ t . - 


2 

2 

141 

61 

2 

a 

4 

215 

> 









1 fiioiudes 1 case, delayed rejport. ' 


CUBA 

Habana — Communicable diseases — 4 y^eehs ended August 18, 1945 , — 
During the 4 weeks ended At^ust 18, 1945, certain communicable 
diseases were reported in Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Diphtheria 

3 

IB 

Tuberculosis 

7 


Mfliaria : 



Typhoid fevK* 

27 

4 

Scarlet fever 

■ 

■1 





( 1167 ) 
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Provinces — Notifiable diseases — 4 v^^dcs ended August 11 j 1945 , — 
During tlie 4 weeks ended August 11, 1945, cases of certain notifiable 
diseases were reported in tbe Provinces of Cuba as follows: 


Disease 

Pinardel 

Rio 

Habana 1 



Cama- 

guey 

Oriente 


naur^r 




s 


16 


nhifttftDpmr 





1 



Diphtheria 


h 

2 

HHIIIKi 

2 

4 


TTnnlcworm rlisAacA 


19 


1 



20 



1 

i 



3 

5 


3 

1 


i 

3 

146 

153 



1 




3 

4 







1 

1 







1 

1 

fever 


1 





1 

Tuberculosis 

. 16 

24 

30 

59 

41 

46 

216 

Typhoid fever ^ 

34 

94 

33 

106 

87 

75 

429 


1 Includes the city of Habana. 


FINLAND 

Helsinki — Typhoid Jever . — Information dated September 7, 1945, 
stated that the epidemic of typhoid fever was continuing, with 155 
new cases reported on September 5 and 115 cases reported on Septem- 
ber 6, 1945. The total number of cases reported in Helsinki to the 
latter date is 2,472, with additional cases reported in other dties. 
(See also Public Health Kbports, Sept. 14, 1945, p. 1099.) 


WORLD DISTRIBUTION OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, 
TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

From medical officers of the Fublio Health Service, American consuls. International Office of Public 
Health, Fan American Sanitary Bureau, he^th section of tbe League of Nations, and other sources. The 
reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either the 
list of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for whioh reports are given. 

CHOLERA 

{O indicates cases; P, present] 

Note.— S ince many of the figures in the following tables are from weekly reports, the accumulated totals 
are for approximate dates. 
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PLAGUE 

[OJlndicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


Place 

Jannary- 
June 1945 

July 1945 

August 1946— week ended— 

4 

11 

18 

25 

AFRICA 

Algeria.. - C 

112 

4 

7 

8 

*11 

6 

172 

72 

53 
16 

5 

1 

112 

601 

54 

3 

7 

30 

P 

18,088 

34 

12 

17 

6 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

^76 

6 

2 

1 

*3 1 

18 
10 
11 

V 

.*1 

10 



1 



■ _ C 





Beobnanaland 0 






Congo _ _ _ _ n 

3 

25 


2 

2 

5 

1 

British East Africa; 

Kenva, ..... 0 

3 

ITgaodft- - C 



Ffivpf - - - ^ , C 







n 

10 

15 

3 

1 

2 




PortSaid C 

SHAK ■ G 

2 

3 

5 

Preuch Wftst Afrfftft. _ _ ___ C 





TI(Llrfi.r C 






Mftrtftgasfiftr.. __ __ _ 0 

1 

174 





Morocco (French) 0 



*97 


Senegal... 0 




Tiinfsia 0 






Uoion of South . _ _ . G 






A8U 

China; 

Foochow 0 






Yn-rman Provincft 4. _ . _ O 




, 


Tnrtia __ G 

390 





Iraq _ _ _ _ G 





Palestine - 0 

1 

1 


1 

2 

Plague-infected rats 


BtTROFS 

France: Corsica — ^Ajaccio C 

2 

U4 

3 





Great Britain: Malta C 

Portugal; Azores . . G 

i 

1 

4 

3 

2 

Spain: Canary Islands 0 




NORTE AMERICA 

Canada: Alberta Province: < 

Plague-infected squirrels 

1 





SOUTH AMERICA 

Argentina: 

Buenos Aires Province— Plague-infected rats. 
Santiago do! Estaro Provinca _ _ , G 










Bolivia: Santa Cruz Department 0 




*' 


Ecuador: 

Chimborazo Province __ C 






Loja Province 0 

11 





Peru: 

Ancash Department ^ C 





loa Department G 

1 





Lambayaqiia ‘napartmant.. _ G 





Llbertad Department ' _ C 

1 

2 





Lima Dapar&iant _ G 






Otnxco Dapartmant G 





Piura Dapartmant O ' 






OCBANU 

Hawaii Territory , „P 






Plague-infaotad rats « 

2 











1 Includes 4 cases of pneumonic plague. 

3 Indudes 5 suspected oases. 

*Por the period Aug. 1-20, 1945.- 

4 iziformaiion dated July 5, 1945, stated that from April 1944 to May 1945, 85 deaths from plague bad 
occurred in tbe mouatainous region south of Kunming, China. 

> Includes 4 suspected oases. 

* During the month of June 1945, plague Infection in Seas was reported in Alberta Provtnce. Por the 
week end^ July 28, 1945, plague infection was also reported in 6 pools of fleas in Alberta Province. Por ibe 
week ended Aug. li, 1945, 2 pools of plague-infected neas were reported in Alberta Province, Canada. 

. 7 Includes 5 suspected cases. 

> Includes 1 su^oted case. 

t Previously reported as a case, death occurring on June 2, 1945. 

» PbNEualnihd30nwasa]soprovedpositiveinapoolof5iaiceon Jan.4,inApoolpoffleason Feb. I4^.and.iu 
a pool of 40 fleas on Mar. 14, 1945. 
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SMALLPOX 

[C indicates cases; P, presentl 


Place 

January- 
June 1945 

July 1945 

August 1945— week ended— 

4 

11 

18 

25 

AFBICA 

Algftrift . _ . _ _ _ _ n 

153 
81 

320 

4,981 

154 

9 

2,853 

669 

334 

103 

1,008 

1,526 

1,423 

884 

81 

29 

422 

11 





Angola 0 





Pa^tolaod C 

24 

203 

12 





Belgian Congo _ C 

79 

2 

24 



British East Africa: 

TTftnyft, _ _ _ C 



Q 




Tftngftn3rilrft . G 

381 

165 

49 

14 

40 

10 

53 

6 

1 

25 

46 

6 

3 

637 





TTgimrtft' _ . _ _ C 





CftTnflrA«n (Preneh) C 



<866 

<33 


Dahomey ' _ ' _ __ G 




■Rlgypt ' - - G 

4 



Ffimoh Equatorial Africa . _ ___ _ _ G 




Efftnoh OriiTiea __ _ _ _ O 




- 

French West Africa: Dakar District 0 





Gambia _ G 





GoM Goast O 

25 

4 


80 

Tvory Coast .. _ . ... C 


Libya C 





Mauritania G 

80 

470 

3,363 

446 
874 

447 
23 
*3 

1.622 

25 

457 

2 

1.270 

22 

<379 

696 

207,478 

390 

86 

6| 

1 

4 

42 

1,561 

6 

19 

30 

1 

289 

6 

4 

8 

1,066 

123 

m 

<139 

211 

21 

1 

39 

19 

<485 





Morocco (French). C 



<64 


Nigeria _ _ _ _ C 




Niger Territory _ _ O 

26 

566 

40 

8 





Rhodesia, Northern C 





Senegal 0 





Sierra Leone _G 





Sudan (Anglo-Egyptian) 0 





Sudan (French) _ __ O 

804 



<92 


Togo (Brltiah)_'___ _ _ . _ C 




Togo (French) 0 

25 










Union of South Afrioa *- _ C 

P 





Arabia. 0 




Ceylon _ _ _ G 

87 


95 



China. 0 




India 0 

10,182 





Iran — 0 





Iraq G 



1 

1 


Syria and Lebanon.. 0 

2 



Turkey (see Turkey in Europe). 

EUROPE 

Belgium 0 





France C 

22 





Great Britain: Scotland 0 





Italy j 0 

21 





SicUy 0 





Portugal ^ ^ ^ G 

mm 





Si»in 0 





Canary Islands C 






Turkey 0 

2 





• 

NORTH AMERICA 

Canada 0 





Guatemala O 






Honduras C 






Mexico _ __ _ _ . G 






Nicaragua. C 

<13 

200 

<14 

47 

1 





SOUTH AMBSICA 

Bolivia. 0 





Brazil 0 





Columbia. 0 

. 9 




Ecuador C 




Paraguay 0 





Peru 0 






Uruffuay G 

67 

<24 





Venezuela. C 




<<28 






iFor the podUKl Aug. 1-20, 1945. 

^ Jlmporteo. 

« For tile weelc ended June 30, 1945, cases of vinilent sznallpox were reported in the Union of South Afdoa. 
^ Xndades some cases of dhlokii^^ 
i Xncltidfis eases of aSastiisL 
* For the month of Angost 
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TYPHUS FEVER* 

[C indicates cases; P, present] 


Place 

January- 
June 1945 

July 1945 

August 1945— week ended— 

4 

11 

18 

25 

AFRICA 

Algeria... C 

934 

50 

185 

27 

14,539 

14 

1 

17 

5,089 

P 

31 

3 
376 
517 

908 

22 

823 

192 

62 

12 

42 

100 

80 

143 
928 

144 
231 

7,679 

4 

»21 

9 

60 

129 

158 

43 

n,831 

255 

13 

220 

20 

1 

24 





Basntoland 0 





Belgian Congo i 0 


27 



Britiiih East'Africa: Benya C 

2 

116 



Egypt - 0 

455 

1 




Frimch West Africa: Dakar i -- C 




Gold Coast C 





Libya: Trlpolitania... 0 


1 




Morocco (Frenob) 0 

1,247 


S415 


Nigeria..! C 




Blibde^, Northern C 






Sierra Le^e - 0 






Tunisia C 

4 

P 





Union of South Africa C 

P 




ASU 

China - 0 




tnrtift .. C 






Tr»n _ . ^ C 






Iraq C 

Palestine 1 '....... - C 

20 

2 

6 

3 

6 

Syila and Lebanon 0 






Trans^Tordan 0 



1 



Turkey (see Turkey in Europe). 

EUROPE 

Albania ... - C 





Austria C 

16 

14 





Belgium........... ... 0 





Bnlgarfft . , _ „ ^ - O 





nflirmarir _ . . O 

1 

32 

293 


1 



Franne - — - ---- - 0 

4 



flftrmftTiv 0 




Gibraltar... ............... ...... 0 





Great Britain..... .......... C 






Mftlt-a STid Go7.n I C 






Gr«M?e ^ O 

26 





Italy O 





Netn^lands C 






Portugal _ _ _ - _ _ . O 

4 


. 1 



'Rumania , . _ G 




SlnvelrlSi,. __ ^ O 






Spain - ^ O 






S^Adan ,, , _ .. C 

3 

1 

102 





Switzerland 0 





Turkey 0 

Yugoslavia - O 

2,203 

1,194 

1 

5 

5 

1,033 

21 

17 

26 

16 

27 

l^OBTH AMERICA 

Canada 1 0 






Costa Bica* -- - G 

1 

2 





Ciibai _ . _ O 





Ciiatamala . r _ - - O 





Jamaica 1 C 

8 





Martinique i 0 



1 


Mexico 0 

953 

3 

70 

8 

293 

1 

804 

20 

1 

229 

361 

76 

75 

55 





Panama (Bepnblio) 0 






PnArtoRlnof _ _ C 

42 

8 


15 


Virgin Islands 1 C 



sours AMERICA 

Bolivia O 






Bra7.n C 






Chila 1 G 

28 





Colombia - ■ C 





Curacao j 0 






ECi7adnr _ O 

61 





Pam , C 





Vana^r^iala 1 , O 






OCEANIA 

Australia I - - C 

5 

6 





Hawaii Territory 1 0 

1 

2 




^Reports from some .areas are probably mnrine type, while others probably Indnde both mmdne and 
lonse-bome types. v ; 

I Beporta cases as murine type. * Inclndes imported oases. 

> For the poriod August 1-20, 1946. ^ For the period Jan. 1-20, 1945. 
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YELLOW FETEB 

[0 indicates cases; D, deaths] 


Place 


AF&ICA 

Gold Coast: 

Nsawam 

Takoradi 

Winneba 

Ivory coast: 

Gaoua 

Guiglo 

Sierra Leone: Moyamba 

SOUTH AMERICA 

' Brazil: 

* Goiaz State 

Minas Geraes State 

Para State 

Colombia: 

Maedalena Denartment 

Santander de Norte Department. 
Peru: 

Cuzco Department 

Loreto Department 

Venezuela: 

Bolivar State 

Merida State 

Tachira State 

Zulia State 


^Suspected. 














1 163 September 28, 1845 

STUDIES OF TYPHUS FEVERS 

A ReTiew 

National Institute of Health Bulletin No. 183, entitled: ^‘Studies of 
Typhus Fever” has recently been released for circulation. It repre* 
sents part of the work on the rickettsial diseases done at the National 
Institute of Health since the outbreak of the war. After the restric- 
tions on this type of information were lifted, it seemed appropriate to 
collect the studies on t 3 T)hus fever and issue them as a report of work 
accomplished. 

The bulletin contains the following articles: 

Studies of typhus fever vaccines. By N. H. Topping, I, A. Bengtson, and 
M. J. Shear. 

Section I. Tests on available vaccines. 

Section II. On the addition of alum to Cox vaccine. 

Section III. Studies of antigens in infected yolk sacs. 

Section IV. Studies of the relationship of the abundance of rickettsiae in yolk 
sacs infected with epidemic and endemic typhus and the complement fixation 
reaction. 

Epidemic typhus: Demonstration of a substance lethal for mice in the yolk sac 
of .eggs infected with Rickettsia prowazeki. By I, A. Bengtson, N. H. Topping, 
and R. G. Henderson. 

Notes on the preparation of epidemic typhus vaccine. By N. H. Topping. 

Notes on the mouse test with typhus vaccines. By R, G. Henderson. 

Epidemic typhus vaccine: Preparation of seed virus for the inoculation, of eggjs 
and of lethal material for the neutralization test in mice. By I. A. Bengtson. 

Epidemic typhus fever: Neutralization of the toxic substance. By R. O. 
Henderson and N. H. Topping. 

Epidemic typhus fever: A study of the antigenicity of various strains of typhus 
virus. By N. H, Topping, I. A, Bengtson, and R. G. Henderson. 

Epidemic typhus fever; Studies of epidemic typhus vaccine. By N. H. 
Topping, R. G. Henderson, and I. A. Bengtson. 

Technic of a precipitin test for the study of typhus fever. By C. C. Shepard 
and N. H. Topping. 

Typhus fever: Antigens of the rickettsiae of typhus fever and the changes 
produced by heat. By C. 0. Shepard, 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE BIBLIOGRAPHY " 

A Review 

A bibliography of industrial hygiene covering selected books and 
articles produced in the years 1900-43 is presented in Public Health 
Bulletin No. 289. 

The bulletin was prepared by the Industrial Hygiene Division,^ 
Bureau of State Services, United States Public Health Semce, in 

1 Studies of typhus feTer. By N. H. Topplifg, I. A. Bengtson, B. G. Henderson, C. C. Shepard* ahd ^ 
M.J. Shear. National Institute of Health Bulletin No. 183. Government Printing Office, 1846. PorealTe. 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. 0; Piloe 20 cents. 

3 Bibliography of industrial hygi^, 19(KM3; a selected list. Pub. Health Bull. No. 280. Ooveniinent 
Printing Office, 1045. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. Q. Prtee 20 
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response to demand from industrial hygienists, governmental health 
and labor personnel, physicians, industrial management, and labor 
for dependable references on industrial hygiene subjects. 

Part I contains general sources of information in this field, including 
reference volumes useful to an industrial hygiene library, periodicals 
representing all phases of industrial hygiene interest and activity, 
sources from which pamphlets and other reference materials may be 
obtained, a list of governmental industrial hygiene agencies, educa- 
tional and research oiganizations, insurance groups active in industry, 
and libraries. 

Part II is a listing of articles and books on specific industrial hy- 
giene subjects. It includes materials on such problems as absenteeism 
and morbidity; aviation medicine; dermatoses; dust problems in 
particular industries, determination and control of dusts, and dust 
^seases; various other diseases, occupational and nonoccupational, 
as they apply to industry; eye problems; fatigue; hazardous sub- 
stances, oi^anic and inoiganic, and such substances as are found in 
particular industries and processes, with methods of sampling and 
analysis; health education; industrial hygiene services; legislation; 
ventilation; and women in industry. 

A number of important papers which appeared early in 1944, when 
the bibliography was in preparation, have been included. 

X 
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THE THERAPEUTIC EFFECT OF PROMIN IN LEPROSY 

By G. H. Fagbt, Medical Director, and R. C. Pogge, Passed Assistant Surgeon 

(R), United States Marine Hospital (National Leprosarium), Camille, Da. 

In November 1943 a preliminary progress report on the treatment 
of leprosy with promin {!) was published, in which improvements 
were reported in a considerable percentage of cases. The present 
report is an extension of this earlier paper with an attempt at an 
explanation of the mode of action of promin. This report is based 
on the treatment of 137 patients at the National Leprosarixim who 
have received 32,000 intravenous injections of promin totaling 
126,961 gm. The average daily dose per patient, including days of 
rest, when no promin was given, varied from 0.4 gm. to 4.6 gm. The 
dosage of promin was usually started at 1 gm. daily intravenously 
and gradually increased in an attempt to reach the optimal dosage 
of 5 gm. daily. In some patients, who developed repeated toxic 
reactions, the maximum daily dose of promin did not exceed 2 gm. 
The size of the daily dose in individual cases, therefore, depended 
mostly upon the patient’s tolei’ance to the drug. Thus the routine 
technique at the present time consists of daily intravenous injections 
of promin in doses varying from 2 to 5 gm., for 6 days a week, in courses 
of 2 weeks’ duration, with 1 week of rest between courses. Since 
this technique has been adopted toxic reactions have been few and of 
a minor nature. The week of rest usually allows 8uflG[cient time for 
the hematopoietic system to restore the blood cells lost through the 
hematolytic action of promin. 

The present study shows that the improvements observed in the 
earlier report continue to occur, and in a larger percentage of cases 
than previously reported. Thus, the longer the. duration of treat- 
ment, the greater seems to be the percentage of improvement. It 
is also observed that.it is in the group of patients receivii^ the larger 
doses of the drug that the most consistent improvement occurred; 

( 1165 ) ' 
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Table 1. — Relation of average daily dose of promin to improvement 



Total patients treated 

Patients treated loss than 6 
months 

Patients treated more than 

6 months 

Average daily dose 
of promin (gm.) 

Number 
of pa- 
tients 

Number 

improved 

Percent 

improved 

Number 
of pa- 
tients 

Number 

Improved 

Percent 

improved 

Number 
of pa- 
tients 

Number 

improved 

Percent 

improved 

0.4 to 0.9 

12 

6 

41.7 

5 

2 

60 

7 

3 

43 

Ito 1.9 

65 

36 

66.7 

9 

1 

11 

66 

35 

62.5 

2 to 2.9 : 

42 

32 

76.2 

13 

6 

46 

29 

26 

89.3 

8 to 4.6 

18 

7 

39 

12 

1 

8.3 

6 

6 

100 

Total 

137 

80 

58.4 

39 

10 

25.6 

98 

70 

71.4 


Table 2. — Relation of duration of treatment to improvement 


Less than 6 months. 
6 months to 1 year.. 

1 to 2 years 

2 to 3 years 

3 to 4 years 

Total 


Duration of treatment 


Number of Percent im- 
patients proved 


26.6 


14 

42 

6 


137 


71.4 

73.8 

100 


58.4 


Table 3. — Relation of total dosage of promin to improvement 


Total dosage (gm.) 

Number of 
patients 

Number im- 
proved 

Percent im- 
proved 

Less than 600 - 

52 

16 

28.8 

600 to 1,000 

40 

29 

72.6 


21 

16 

76.2 

9.nftntos.onn _ _ . ^ i 

24 

20 

83. S3 




Total - 


137 

80 

58.4 



From the above tables it is evident that promin produced improve- 
ment in the majority of treated patients. The improvement in- 
creased in proportion to the duration of treatment, the total dosage of 
promin, and, to a less extent, the size of the average daily dose 
administered. 

There were only two patients in whom it was evident that the 
disease became worse imder treatment. Each of these patients had 
an advanced mixed type of leprosy with laryngeal involvement. 
Treatment had to be discontinued in each case because of toxic 
reactions after 1 month and Z% months of treatment, respectively; 
therefore, adequate treatment was not given in either case. On the 
other hand, two cases of lepromatous leprosy became arrested fol- 
lowing 17 and 29 months of promin therapy, respectively. 

During over 3 years of experimental study at the National Lepro- 
sarium accumulated data indicate that improvement under pronoin 
therapy in leprosy is definite and is not attributable to spontaneous 
or coincidental favorable changes in the course of the disease. It is 
the purpose of this paper to discuss the probable mode of action of 
promin in leprosy. 
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In the experimental treatment of such a chronic disease as leprosy, 
whenever new remedies are tried, there are five possibilities to be 
considered in explanation of a favorable response. These are: 

1. Improvement due to psychological response of patient. 

2. Improvement due to spontaneous remission of the disease. 

3. Improvement purely symptomatic and lacking objective.substantiation. 

4. Improvement limited to effect on secondary infection or other complicating 
conditions. 

5. Improvement due to chemotherapeutic or other specific action on the 
disease. 

These different possibilities in the case of promin therapy of leprosy 
will be discussed separately. 

Improvement due to psychological response oj the patient — Even 
though some patients claim greater symptomatic improvement than 
is objectively evident, this does not explain all of the action of promin 
in leprosy. The medical staff has based its opinion of improvement 
mainly on objective findings, which are often confirmed by photo- 
graphic and laboratory data. 

Although early favorable response from the patient’s standpoint 
has been noted with other experimental treatments at the National 
Leprosarium, these have not withstood the test of time. In such 
instances the patients themselves sooner or later discovered that they 
were mistaken and their enthusiasm was replaced by disappointment. 
This has not been the case with promin which has now been in use 
for over 3 years. Patients continue to have faith in it since they 
have noticed that the improvement has not been short-lived, but is 
progressive. 

With other experimental treatments given over a moderate period of 
time, even to a much smaller number of patients, progressive advance 
of the disease has been noted in spite of treatment in a considerable 
percentage of cases. With promin, on the contrary, this is unusual, 
only two patients, or 1.46 percent of cases, becoming worse. Other 
experimental treatments have been abandoned by the medical staff 
as valueless in a much shorter period of time than that during which 
promin has now been employed at the National Leprosarium. 

For these reasons the effects of promin in leprosy caimot be consid- 
ered to be on a purely psychological basis. 

Spontaneous remissions. — The patients who first volunteered for 
promin treatment were those who were not doing satisfactorily on 
routine treatment. They were for the most part far advanced cases 
of lepromatous or mixed types. It is not in such a group of patients 
that spontaneous remissions are likely to occur. The preliminary 
report (I) showed that promin and a related drug (Internal Antiseptic 
307) produced better results than were obtained in a control group 
of patients. 

Only 2 of the 137 patients treated were of the purely neural type. 
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The lepromatous and mixed cases were the types especially selected 
for treatment. Since patients with these types of the disease carry 
the worst prognosis and are the least liable to undergo spontaneous 
remissions, the improvements noted in them cannot be attributed 
to this cause. 

Improvement purely symptomatic and lacking in objective substanti- 
ation. — That the good effects of promin are not entirely of a sympto- 
matic nature is shown in the fact that they are evident to the doctor 
as well as to the patient. It is true that many patients report im- 
provement in their general health, increase in appetite, greater 
strength and energy, more restful sleep, and less upper respiratory 
difficulty, but these symptomatic improvements are thought to 
result secondarily from effects of promin on the disease processes in 
the body. 

Not only is objective improvement shown in the healing of leprous 
ulcerations but also in the subsidence of leprous lesions in the form 
of nodules and infiltrations. Experience with promin therapy is 
that the nodules of leprosy either remain unchanged or flatten out 
and become smaller and at times are completely absorbed. At 
other times the nodules disintegrate and are replaced by scar tissue. 
These changes are demonstrated in serial photographs. Definite 
improvement in ocular, laryngeal, nasal, and oral manifestations of 
the disease have also been noted. The improvement attributed to 
promin is therefore objective and not purely subjective. 

Effects limited to secondary infection or other complicating conditions . — 
Secondary infection is not uncommon in leprosy and probably accounts 
for some of the patient's feeling of illness. It is also probable that 
secondary infection frequently prevents the healing of leprous and 
trophic ulcera, which, when active, are a drain on the patient's general 
health. Promin is not the only chemotherapeutic agent which is 
helpful in the healing of ulcerations in leprosy. Sulfanilamide, 
suifathiazole, sulfadiazine, and penicillin, employed both locally 
and systemically, are even more potent than promin in clearing up 
secondary pyogenic infection and in healing chronic ulcerations. 
After prolonged experience, however, it is found that these other 
drugs show little, if any, of the effects of promin on the nodular 
lesions of leprosy. Furthermore, there appears to be less tendency 
for ulcers to recur when healed under the influence of promin than 
when they are healed under the influence of these other chemothera- 
peutic agents. The benefits of promin therapy cannot, therefore, be 
attributed entirely to its effect on secondary infection nor does it 
seem that its action is limited to its effects on other complicating 
diseases. 

Chemotherapevtic effect oj promin m leprosy. — Since the fibrst four 
hypotheses do not fuHy explain the improvement produced by promin 
in lepro^, it is possible that a chemotherapeutic action is tenable. 
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The action of promin in leprosy has been observed to produce favorable 
changes on the specific lesions, the granulomatous nodules of the 
disease. This improvement may be due to a bacteriostatic or bacter- 
iolytic action on Hansen’s bacillus, but there is no way to prove this 
because the causative germ cannot be cultivated, and the disease 
cannot be reproduced in laboratory animals by inoculation of human 
leprous material. 

Among the 62 patients treated for more than 1 year, there has 
occurred a reversal of the bacterioscopy from positive to n^ative on 
several consecutive monthly examinations in over 10 percent of the 
cases. An additional 30 percent have had occasional negative tests 
since starting on the promin treatment. These laboratory findings 
tend to show that in at least 40 percent of cases there has occurred 
a diminution in the number of infective organisms in the lesions of 
the disease. This si^ests that promin has some chemotherapeutio 
action in leprosy. 

False positive serologic reactions for syphilis have frequently been 
reported in leprosy. In a report from the National Leprosarium ( 8 ) 
it was shown that fluctuations in the degree of the positive serology 
are closely correlated to the clinical activity of leprosy. A higher 
percentage of positive tests was present in advanced cases. A reversion 
from a positive to a negative serology frequently accompanied im- 
provement or arrest of the disease. Hence, a comparison of changes 
in serology in promin-treated patients with those not so treated is 
of interest, as shown in the following table: 


Tablb 4 . — Effect of promin on serologic reaction in leprosy 
A. PBOMIN-TBBATED PATIENTS 


Number 

patients 

Kabntest 

Kolmer test 

Positive 


Positive 

Negative 

Number 

Percent 

Negative 

Number 

Percent 

137 

67 ' 

4ad 

70 

65 

. 

48.2 

70 


BBPBATED SEEOLOOIO TESTS 


Num- 

ber 

pa- 

tients 

Eahntest 

Eolmer test 

No change 

Changed from— 

No change 

Changed from— 

Posi- 

tive. 

nimain- 

Nega- 

tiVjB, 

remam- 

Positive to 
negative 

Nega- 
tive to 
posi- 
tive > 

Posi- 

tive, 

remain- 

Nega- 

tive, 

remain- 

Positive to 
negative 

Negative to 
positive 

ing 

po^- 

?ive 

Ing 

nega- 

tive 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

ing 

posi- 

tive 

ing 

nega- 

tive 

Num- 

ber 

Pei^ 

cent 

Num- 

bw 

Pei^ 

cent 

37 

16 

11 

8 

21.6 

0 

32 

11 

,12 

84.2 

2 

6,7 
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Table 4. — Effect of promin on serologic reaction in leprosy — Continued 
B. CONTROL GEOTTP OF PATIENTS 


Number. 

patients 

Kahn^test 

Kolmer test 

Positive 

Negative 

Positive 

Negative 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

240 

108 

45.0 

132 

101 

44.3 

127 


REPEATED SEROLOGIC TESTS 


Num- 

ber 

pa- 

tients 

Plahntest 

Kolmer test 

No obange 

Changed from— 

No change 

Changed from— 

Posi- 

tive. 

remain- 

in^r 

posi- 

tive 

Nega- 

tive, 

remain- 

Positive to 
negative 

Negative to 
positive 

Posi- 

tive, 

remain- 

ing 

posi- 

tive 

Nega- 

tive, 

remain- 

Positive to 
negative 

Negative to 
positive 

ing 

nega- 

tive 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

ing 

nega- 

tive 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

100 

35 

41 

8 

8.0 

16 

16.0 

33 

i 

42 

10 

10.0 

15 

15.0 


From the above table it is apparent that when changes in serology 
occurred in the control groups of patients there was a greater tendency 
for negative tests to become positive (leprosy progressiug unfavor- 
ably) than vice versa. This occurred in the proportion of 16 to 8 
percent and 15 to 10 percent in the two tests respectively, whereas 
in the promm-treated group of patients the tendency was definitely 
in favor of the serology reverting to negative (leprosy improving) 
under treatment. Attention is drawn to the fact that at the begin- 
ning of the promin treatment 48.9 percent of the treated patients 
were seropositive as compared to 45 percent of the control group of 
patients. This indicates that the initial prognosis of treated patients 
was no more favorable than that of the patients as a whole. Yet 
after prolonged treatment with promin a favorable change in serology 
was definitely more frequent in the promin-treated group than in 
those not treated with promin. 

DISCUSSION 

No claim is made that promin is a specific remedy for leprosy 
^though it has been shown to have a favorable- effect in this dkease. 
Its action is slow and improvements usually become manifest only 
after 6 or more months of treatment. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that even If a dn^ were found which was bacteriocidal for M. 
leprae it would of necessity work slowly. Leprosy attacks principally 
the skin and peripheral nervous system, access to which, through the 
blood stream, is inferior to that of the more highly vascular organs 









Case 1593. Before treatment. Lesions 1 Case 1598. After 3 months’ treatment, 

year’s duration. Early minimal lep- Total promin 155 gm. 

romatous type. 
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of the body. Hansen’s bacillus, which is generally considered to be 
the causative agent of leprosy, is a very resistant type of micro- 
organism which is covered by a protective waxy capsule. In perhaps 
ho other bacterial disease of man are the causative micro-organisms 
found in such abundance in the lesions of the disease as they are in 
leprosy. The incubation period of leprosy is a long one and the 
course of the disease is of slow evolution, usually requiring years to 
reach an advanced stage. Furthermore, the patients treated at the 
National Leprosarium have had the disease for an average of more 
than 4 years at the time of their admission. AH of the above cir- 
cumstances would tend to deter the chemotherapeutic action of any 
remedy under trial. 

The term “specific” has been used professionally as apphcable to a 
drug which has a direct chemotherapeutic action against the etiologic 
agent of a disease. Since M. leprae cannot be cultivated on artificial 
media, nor can the human disease be reproduced in laboratory 
animals, it becomes diBEicult to prove any bacteriostatic or bacterio- 
cidal action against it. For this reason promin cannot be proved to 
be a specific for leprosy but there is evidence that it has at least an 
inhibitory eft’ect on the progress of the disease and even causes retro- 
gression in some lesions, suggestive of chemotherapeutic action. In 
confirmation of the objective improvement produced by promin the 
accompanying photographs are submitted. 

There is hope that continued scientific research will produce a 
faster-acting, more specific drug for the mycobacterial diseases. In 
the meanwhile promin must be considered the best experimental 
treatment ever tested at the National Leprosarium. Prehminaiy 
studies suggest that diasone has a similar action to promin and 
further trial may prove that it is a more satisfactory remedy than 
pro min . 

CONCLUSION 

Evidence of clinical improvement in a study of 137 leprosy patients 
treated with promin indicates that at present it is the treatment of 
choice for this disease. While it cannot be proved that promin 
possesses any chemotherapeutic properties against leprosy this seems 
to be the logical explanation for its mode of action in this disease. 
It is hoped, however, that further research will discover a still more 
powerful chemotherapeutic drug for the inycobacterial diseases. 
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BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTS 

Establishments Licensed for the Preparation and Sale of Viruses, Serums, Toxins, 

and An^ogous Products 

There is presented herewith a list of the establishments holding 
licenses issued by the Federal Security Agency in accordance with 
section 351 of an Act of Congress approved July 1, 1944, entitled 
‘‘Public Health Service Act” (58 Stat. 682). Section 351 of this act 
is designed to regulate the sale of viruses, serums, toxins, or analogous 
products, or arsphenamine or its derivatives (or any other trivalent 
organic arsenic compound) in the District of Columbia, to regulate 
interstate traffic in said articles, and for other purposes. 

The licenses granted to these establishments for the products 
mentioned do not imply an endorsement for the respective prepara- 
tions. The granting of a license means that the establishment is 
inspected regularly as to the technical ability of the responsible per- 
sonnel and as to the sanitary condition of the premises; it means 
that all products are manufactured by methods considered to be 
safe; it means that tests have been applied to the finished products 
to insure their safety and purity; it means that in all instances 
wliere there is an official standard of potency, or where an official 
test of potency is recognized, the products have been tested against 
such standards or by such a test; it means that the establishment 
also is required to carry out any other requirements specified by the 
National Institute of Health, designed to insure the continued safety, 
purity, and potency of the licensed products. 

LICENSED AMERICAN ESTABLISHMENTS 

Parke Davis and Co., Detroit, Mich.—License No. 1: 

1. AnUtcaAiai iherapevile serums, and analogous ^^rodticto.—Antltoxins: Diphtheria; dysentery, Shiga; 
gonococcns; meningococcus; B. odematiens; perfringens; scarlet fever streptococcus; V. septlque; 
tetanus. Therapeutic serums and anaik>gous products; Antianthrax; antidysenteMc; anti- 
gonococcic; antimeningococcic; antipneumocoodc; antistreptococcic. Globulin, immune (human); 
histamine azoprotein; plasma, normal human; serum, hemostatic (Lapenta); serum, meningococcus 
typing; serum, normal horse; serum, pneumococcus typing; thrombin. 

2. Vaccines made from viruses and ricfcettsioe.— Rabies (Gumming); rabies (killed virus); smallpox; 
typhus. 

3. Bacterial vaccines made fromr^Acae bacillus; acne diplococcus; Brucella abortus; Brucella melitensis; 
cholera vibrio; colon bacillus; dysentery bacillus; Friedlgnder bacillus; gonococcus; Influenza bacillus; 
meningococcus; micrococcus catairhalis; paratyphod bacillus A; paratyphoid bacillus B; pertus^ 
bacOlus; pneumococcus; prodigiosus bacillus; pseudodl^dithera bacillus; staphylococcus albus; 
staphylococcus aureus; streptococcus; typhoid ba^lus. 

4; Bacterial antig^ made /rom.— Colon bacillus; gonococcus; influenza bacillus; micrococcus 
catfUThalis; pertussis badUus; pneumococcus; staphylococcus albus; staphylococcus aureus; strepto- 
coccus. 

5. Modified bacterial derivatives made from.— Colon bacillus; gonococcus; paratyphoid bacillus A; para- 
typhoid bacillus B; pneumococcus; staphylococcus albus; staphylococcus aureus; streptococcus; 
typhoid bacillus. 

5. TuberetUin pr^rntiosu.— Tnberculln B. P.; tuberculin old; tuberculin-purified prot^ derivative. 
i. Teains, toxoids and senonw.— Diphtheria toxln-antltorin mixture; diphtheria toxin fbr Scl^ck test; 
scarlet Ibver streptocoecas toxin for Di^ test; scarlet fever streptococcus toiitt for immunization; 
diphtheria toxoid; staphylococcus toxoid; tetanus toxoid. 

3. AlUrgetde extracts and aruUogous produtis . — ^Ailergenic extracts (including animal derivatives, foods, 
and p^ens) ; poison ivy extract; Trlchlnella extract. 

9. Trivalent orgainie artenieofs.— Dichlorophenarsine hydrochloride; oxophenaislne hydrochloride. 
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Sharp and Dohme, Philadelphia, Pa.— License No. 2: 

1. Aniitfxci'Mt therapeviic serums, and analogous prodttdj.— Antitoxins: Botulism; diphtheria; dysen- 
tery, Shiga; erysipelas streptococcus; B, histolyticus; B. odematlens; iperfringens; scarlet fever strep- 
tococcus; V. septique; B. sordellii; tetanus. Therapeutic serums and analogous products: 
Antianthrax; antibnicella; antidysentcric; antierysipeloid; anti-Hemophilus influenzae type b; 
antimeningococcic; anti-Rocky Mountain spotted fever; antitularemic; antityphus; antivenin (Both- 
ropic); antivenin (Crotalus terriflcus); antivenin (Latrodectus mactans); antivenin (Nearctic cro- 
talidae). Albumin, normal serum; cells, human blood; fibrin foam; globulin, Immime (human); 
globulm, immune serum (human); plasma, normal human; serum, measles immune (human); serum, 
meningococcus typing; serum, normal horse; serum, normal human; serum, scarlet fever immune 
(human); thrombin. 

2. Vaccines madejrom viruses and ncfcrfisioe.— Rabies (killed virus); rabies (Pasteur); Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever; smallpox; typhus. 

3. Bacterial vaccines made from.—Ame bacillus; Brucella abortus; Brucella suis; cholera vibrio; colon 
bacillus; dysentery bacillus; Priedlfinder bacillus; gonococcus; Influenza bacillus; meningococcus; 
micrococcus catarrhalis; paratyphoid bacillus A; paratyphoid bacillus JB; pertussis bacillus; pneu- 
mococcus; pseudodiphtheria bacillus; staphylococcus albus; staphylococcus aureus; streptococcus; 
B. tularense; typhoid bacillus. 

4. Bacterial antigens made /rom.— Acne bacillus; Brucella abortus; Brucella melitensis; Brucella suls; 
colon bacillus; .dysentery bacillus; FriedUtoder bacillus; gonococcus; influenza bacillus; meningococcus ; 
micrococcus catarrhalis; paratsrphoid bacillus A; paratyphoid bacillus B; pertussis bacillus; pneu- 
mococcus; proteus bacillus; pyocyaneus bacfllus; staphylococcus aureus; streptococcus; typhoid 
bacillus. 

, 6. Sensitised bacterial vaccines made /roro.— Acne bacillus; cholera vibrio; colon bacillus; Friedlfinder 
bacillus; gonococcus; influenza bacillus; meningococcus; micrococcus catarrhalis; paratyphoid bacillus 
A; paratyphoid bacillus B; pertussis bacillus; pneumococcus; pseudodiphtheria bacillus; staphylococ- 
cus albus; staphylococcus aureus; streptococcus; typhoid bacillus. 

6. Tuberculin preparofione.— Tuberculin B. E.; tuberculin B. F.; tuberculin old; tuberculin-purified 
protein derivative; tuberculin T. R. 

7. Toxins, toxoids, and o^noTTM.— Diphthena toxin for Schick test; scarlet fever streptococcus toxin for 
Dick test; scarlet fever streptococcus toxin for immunization; diphtheria toxoid; staphylococcus toxoid; 
tetanus toxoid; bee venom. 

8. AUergenlc extracts and analogous prodt^s.— Poison ivy extract; poison oak extract. 

Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif.— License No. 8: 

1. Antitoxins, therapeutic serums, and analogous prodtecfs.*— Antitoxins: Diphtheria; B. odematlens; 
perfringens; scarlet fever streptococcus; V. septique; tetanus. Therapeutic serums and analo- 
gous products: Antianthrax; antimeningococcic; antipertussis. Albumin, normal serum; fibrin 
foam; globulin, immune serum (human); plasma, normal human; serum, normal horse; thrombin. 

2. Vccdues TTUuZc/rOTnoirtises and ricAeftfijac.— Equine encephalomyelitis; rabies (killed virus); .smallpox. 

3. Bacterial vaccines made /rom.— Acne bacillus; cholera vibrio; colon bacillus; Friedl&oder bacillns; 
gonococcus; Influenza bacillus; micrococcus catarrhalis; paratyphoid bacillus A; paratyphoid badllus 
B; pertussis badllus; plague bacillus; pneumococcus; pseudodiphtheria bacillus; staphylococcus 
albus; staphylococcus aureus; streptococcus; typhoid bacillus. 

4. Bacterial antigens made /ro7n.— Colon bacillus; staphylococcus aureus. • 

6. Tuberculin prcperrotions.— Tuberculin old. 

6. Toxins, toxoids, and stfnon:^.— Diphtheria toxin for Schick test; diphtheria toziod; tetanus toxoid. 

7. Allergenic extracts and analogous products,’- AJUeTgemloexXtQCts (induding pollens); poison ivy extract; 
poison oak extract. 

Bureau of Laboratories, Department of Health, New York City,— License No. 14: 

1. Antitoxins, therapeutic serums, and analogous prodi^ts.— Aintitoxlns: Diphtheria; tetanus. Thera- 
peutic serums and analogous products: Antimeningococcic; antipneumococcic; serum, normal 
horse. 

2. Vaccines made from viruses and Babies (killed virus); smallpox. 

3. Bacterial vaccines mads /rom.— Paratyphoid haciUus A; paratyphoid bacillus B; typhoid bacillus. 

4. Tttfiercufia preparaffons.— Tuberculin old. 

5. Toxins, toxoids, and venoTas.— Diphtheria toxin for Sohi(^ test; diphtheria toxoid; tetanus toxoid. 

Lederle Laboratories, Pearl River, N. Y.— License No. 17: 

1. Antitoxins, therapeutic serumSf and analogous producf«.— Antitoxins: Botulism; diphtherja; dysen- 
tery, Shiga; erysipelas streptococcus; B. histolyticus; B. odematiens; perfringens; scarlet fever strep- 
tococcus; V. septique; B. sordellii; staphylococcus; tetanus. Therapeutic serums and analogous 
products: Antianthrax; antidysenteric; anti-Hemophllus influenzae type b; antimeningococcic; 
antipneumococcic; anti-Rocky Mountain spotted fever; antistapbylococcio; antityphus. Albumin, 
normal serum; globulin, hemostatic; globulin, immune (human); globulin, immune serum (human); 
plasma, norm^ human; serum, Hemophilus influenzae typing; serum, meningococcus typing; 
serum, normal horse; serum, pneumococcus typing. 
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2. Vaccinea made from viruses and ricketlaiae. — Encephalitis, herpes “E” strain; equine encephalomyelitis; 
rabies (killed virus); smallpox; Rocky Mountain spotted fever; typhus. 

3. Bacterial vaccines made /row.— Acne bacillus; Brucella abortus; Brucella melitensis; Brucella suls; 
cholera vibrio; colon bacillus; Friedlftnder bacillus; gonococcus; Influenza bacillus; micrococcus catar- 
rhalis; paratyphoid bacillus A; paratyphoid bacillus B; pertussis bacillus; pneumococcus; staphylo- 
coccus albus; staphylococcus aureus; staphylococcus citreus; streptococcus; typhoid bacillus. 

4. Bacterial antigen made /rowi.— Pertussis bacillus. 

5. Tuberculin prcporflifoTOS.—Tuberoulin old. 

6. Toxins, toxoids, and ctf/iowis.— Diphtheria toxin for Schick test; scarlet fever streptococcus toxin for 
Dick test; scarlet fever streptococcus toxin for immunization; diphtheria toxoid; staphylococcus 
toxoid; tetanus toxoid; snake venom solution. 

7. Allergenic extracts and analogous products.— Allergenic extracts (including pollens, animal deriva- 
tives, foods, vegetable derivatives, miscellaneous substances); poison ivy extract; poison oak ex- 
tract; Triohinella extract. 

Sherman Laboratories (G. H. Sherman, M. D., Founder), Detroit, Mich.— License No. 30: 

1. Bacterial vaccines made from.— Acme bacillus; Brucella abortus; Brucella melitensis; colon bacillus; 
Friedlander bacillus; gonococcus; influenza bacillus; meningococcus; micrococcus catarrhalis; para- 
typhoid bacillus A; paratyphoid bacillus B; pertussis bacillus; pneumococcus; pseudodiphtheria 
bacillus; staphylococcus albus; staphylococcus aureus; streptococcus; typhoid bacillus. 

2. Bacterial antigens mads /rom.- Colon bacillus; gonococcus; micrococcus catarrhalis; pneumococcus; 
pseudodiphtheria bacillus; staphylococcus albus; staphylococcus aureus; streptococcus. 

3. Toxins, toxoids and t»e nows.— Diphtheria toxoid; staphylococcus toxoid. 

4. Allergenic extracts and analogous prodi^cts.— AUergenic extracts (including pollens) ; poison ivy extract; 
poison 0 ^ extract. 

Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, HI.— License No. 43: 

1. Antitoxins, therapeutic serums, and analogous products.— BlQsnm, normal human; thrombin. 

2. Bacterial vaccinea made /row.— Friediander bacillus; influenza bacillus; micrococcus catarrhalis** 
micrococcus tetragenus; pneumococcus; pseudodiphtheria bacillus; staphylococcus albus; staphylo- 
coccus aureus; streptococcus. 

3. Toxins, toxoids, and venoms.— Tetmas toxoid. 

4. Allergenic extracts and analogous products.— Allergenic extracts (including pollens, animal deriva- 
tives, foods, and miscellaneous substances); poison ivy extract. 

5. Trivalent organic arsenicats.— Arsphenamine; arsphenamine, bismuth sulfonate; arsphenamine, 

neosilver; arsphenamine, silver; dicblorophenarsine hydrochloride; neoarsphenamine; sulfarspbena- 
mine; sulfarsphenamine, trisodium. * 

TTpjohn Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.— License No. 51: 

1. Antttrmns, therapeiUic serums, and analogous products.— normal serum; fibrin foam; 
globulin, immune serum (human); thrombin. 

2. Bacteriatvaccines made jrom.— Colon bacillus; gonococcus; influenza bacillus; micrococcus catarrhalis; 
paratyphoid bacillus A; paratyphoid bacillus B; pertussis bacillus; pneumococcus; pseudodiph- 
theria bacillus; staphylococcus albus; staphylococcus aureus; streptococcus; typhoid bacillus. 

3. Toa^ns, toxoids, and ffi/zows.— Diphtheria toxoid. 

E. R. Squibb and Sons' Research and Biologic^ Laboratories, New Brunswick, N. J.— License No. 52: 

1. Antitoxins, therapeiUic serums, and analogous products.— AnUtotIns: Diphtheria; erysipelas strepto- 
coccus; B. odematiens; pjerfringens; scarlet fever streptococcus; V. septique; staphylococcus; tetanus. 
Therapeutic serums and anidogous products: Anti-Hemophilus Influenzae type b; anti- 
meningococcic; antipertussis; antipneumococcic; antistreptococcic; antivenin (Latrodectus mactans). 
Albumin; normal serum; fibrin foam; globulin, immune (human); globulin; immune serum (hu- 
man); leucocyte extract; serum, normal horse; serum, pneumococcus typing; thrombin. 

2. Vaccines made from viruses and Rabies (killed virus); rabies (Pasteur); smallpox; typhus. 

3. Bacterial vacanes made from.— Acne bacillus; cholera vibrio; colon bacillus; Fdedlfinder bacillus; 
gonoeoocos; influenza bacillus; meningococcus; micrococcus catarrhalis; paratyphoid bacillns A; 
paratyphoid bacillus B; pertussis bacillus; pneumococcus; pseudodiphtberia bacillus; staphylococcus 
albus; staphylococcus aureus; staphylococcus citreus; streptococcus; ts^hoid bacillus. 

4. Baderial antigens made ^row.— Staphylococcus aureus. 

5. Toiins, toxoids, and venows.— Diphtheria to:^-antitoxin mixture; diphtheria toxin for Schick test; 
scarlet fever streptococcus toxin for Dick test; scarletfever streptococcus toxin for immunization; 
diphtheria toxoid; staphylococcus toxoid; tetanus toxoid. 

, 6. AlUrgenie extrads and analogous preducfa.— Allergenic extracts (Including pollens} ; poison ivy extra ot; 
poison oak extract. 

7. T’risateni organic oraeTzleafe.- Arsphenamine; dichloropbenarsine hydrochloride; neoarsphenamine 
sulfarsphenamine. ^ 
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Eli Lilly and Co., Indianapolis, Ind.—License No. 66: 

1. ATititoxins, therapeutic terumst and analogous product^.— Antitoxins: Diphtheria; B. odematlens; 
perfringens; V. septique; tetanus. Therapeutic serums and analogous products: Antifnenin- 
gococeic. Albumin, norin^ serum; globulm, immune serum (human); plasma, normal human; 
serum, hemostatic (Lilly); serum, normal horse. 

2. Vaccines made jrom viruses and rickeLisiae.—lL&bi&s (modified Harris); smallpox, typhus. 

3. Bacterial vaccines made jrom.—Xcm bacillus; cholera vibrio; colon bacillus; Eriediander bacillus; 
gonococcus; influenza bacillus; micrococcus catarrhalis; paratyphoid bacillus A; paratyphoid bacillus 
B; pertussis bacillus; pneumococcus; staphylococcus albus; staphylococcus aureus; streptococcus; 
typhoid bacillus. 

4. Bacterial antigens made from.— Acme bacillus; colon bacillus; gonococcus; Influenza* bacillus, micro* 
coccus catarrhalis; pertussis bacillus; pneumococcus; staphylococcus albus; staphylococcus aureus; 
streptococcus. 

5. Tuberculin prcpcraifoma.-- Tuberculin old. 

6. Toxins, toxoids, arid vanoma.— Diphtheria toxin for Schich test; diphtheria toxoid; tetanus toxoid. 

7. Allergenic extracts and analogous products.— ABetgemc extracts (including pollens and miscellaneous 
substances); fungus antigens; Trichinella extract. ' 

Antitoxin and Vaccine Laboratory, Department of Public Health, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass.— License No. 64: 

1. Antitoxins, therapeutic serums, and analogous prodttcfa.— Antitoxins: Diphtheria; scarlet fever strep- 
tococcus. Therapeutic serums and analogous products: AntirHemophilus influenzae tyx)e b; 
antimeningococcic; antipneumococcic. Albumin, normal serum; globulin, immune (human); glob- 
ulin, immune serum (human); serum, pneumococcus typing. 

2. Vaccines made from viruses and ricfcettsiac.— Smallpox. 

3. Bacterial vaccines mAe. /roTw.— Paratyphoid bacillus A; paratyphoid bacillus B; typhoid bacillus. 

4. Tuberculin pr«para<io7M.— Tuberculin old. 

5. Toxins, toxoids, and p^noTns.— Diphtheria toxin-antitoxin mixture; diphtheria toxin for Bchick test; 
diphtheria toxoid. 

United States Standard Products Co., Woodworth, Wis.— License No. 66: 

1. Antitoxins, therapeutic serums, and analogous products. —Antitottnsi Diphtheria; perfringens; V. sep- 
tique; tetanus. Therapeutic serums and analogous products: Antimeningococcic. 

2. Vaccines madejrom viruses and ricAettsiae.— Rabies (killed virus); smallpox. 

3. Bacterial vaccines made from.— Acme bacillus; colon bacillus; Priediander bacillus; gonococcus; Influ- 
enza bacillus; micrococcus catarrhalis; paratyphoid bacillus A; paratyphoid bacillus B; pertussis bacil- 
lus; pneumococcus; staphylococcus albus; staphylococcus aureus; streptococcus; typhoid bacillus. 

4. Bacterial antigens made /rom.— Staphylococcus albus; staphylococcus aureus. 

5. Toxins, toxoids, and venoms.— Diphtheria toxin for Schick test; scarlet fever streptococcus toxin for 
Dick test; scarlet fever streptococcus toxin for immunization; diphtheria toxoid; tetanus toxoid. 

6. Allergenic extracts and analogous products.— AUergeide extracts (including pollens); poison ivy ex- 
tract; poison oak extract. 

D. L. Harris Laboratories, St. Louis, Mo.— License No. 06: 

Babies .vaccine (Harris). 

Arlington Chemical Co., Yonkers, N. Y.— License No. 67: 

1. Bacterial vaccines made from.— Colon bacillus; Friedlfindor bacillus; micrococcus catarrhalis; mScro- 
ooocus tetragenus; pneumococcus; pseudodiphtheria bacillus; staphylococcus albus; staphylococcus 
aureus; staphylococcus citreus; streptococcus. 

2. AUergenic extracts and analogous produces.— Allergenic extracts (including pollens, animal derivatives, 
foods, and miscellaneous substances); poison ivy extract. 

Wlnthrop Chemical Co., Inc., Rensselaer, N. Y.— License No. 69: 

1. TWca&ni orga/iic arac/ifcflfo.— Aoetylglycarsenobenzene; arsphenamine; arsphenamine, diglucoside; 
arspbenamine, silver; dichlorophonarslne hydrochloride; neoarsphenamine; sulfarsphenamine. 

Dlarsenol Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.— License No. 70: 

1. Trivalent organic crMatcoZs.— Arsphenamine; arsphenamine, sodium; neoarsphenamine; sulfars- 
phenamine. 

Merck and Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J.— License No. 82: 

1. Trivalent organic arsenicaZs.— Arsphenamine; neoarsphenamine; sulfkrsphenamine. 

Terrell Laboratories, Fort Worth, Tex.— License No. 84: 

Rabies vaccine (killed vims). 

Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo.— License No. 85: 

1. Antitoxins, therapeutic serums, and analogous products.— Antitoxins: Botulism. Therapeutic 
serums and analogous products: Antlbrucdla; antierysipeloid. 

2. Vaccines made from viruses and ricAettsiae.— Rabies (killed virus). 

3. Bacterial vaccines made from,— Bmcciha abortus; Brucella suis. 
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HoUister-Stier Laboratories, Spokane, Wash., Los Angeles, Calif., and Wllklnsburg, Pa.— License No. 91: 

1. Antitoxins, therapeutic serum, and analogous productsr-S&mm, poliomyelitis immune (human). 

2. J5acftfriaZ»accfn« marffi/rom.— Acne bacillus; colon bacillus; Friedlfinder bacillus; gonococcus; influ- 
enza bacillus; micrococcus catarrhalis; pertussis bacillus; pneumococcus; pseudodiphtheria bacillus; 
staphylococcus albus; staphylococcus aureus; streptococcus; xerosis bacillus. 

3. Allergenic extracts and analogous products. —hXL&cg&iao extracts (including pollens, animal derivatives, 
foods, and miscellaneous substances) poison ivy extract; poison oak extract. 

Medical Arts Laboratory, Oklahoma City, Okla.— License No. 98: 

1. Eabies vaccine (killed virus). 

Bureau of Laboratories, Michigan State Department of Health, Lansing, Mich.— License No. 99: 

1. Antitoxins, therapeutic serums, and products.— Antitoxins: Diphtheria; scarlet fever strep- 

tococcus; tetanus. Therapeutic serums and analogous products: Antimeningococcic; anti- 
pneumococcic. Plasma, normal human; serum, pneumococcus typing. 

2. Vacdnjss made from druses and riciseffsiac.— Rabies (Gumming); smallpox. 

3. Bacterial vaccines motfc/roTn.— Pertussis bacillus; typhoid bacillus. 

4. Tuberculin preparations.— TuhercnUn old. 

5. Toxins, toxoids, and pcwottw.— D iphtheria toxin for Schick test; Scarlet fever streptococcus toxin for 
Dick test; scarlet fever streptococcus toxin for Immunization; diphtheria toxoid; tetanus toxoid. 

National Drug Co., Philadelphia, Pa.— License No. 101: 

1. Antitoxins, therapeutic serums, and analogous products.— Antitoxins: Diphtheria; B. odematiens 
perfringens; scarlet fever streptococcus; V. septique; staphylococcus; tetanus. Therapeutic serums 
and analogous products: Antimeningococcic; antipneumococcic. Globulin, immune (human); 
serum, normal horse; serum, pneumococcus t3rping. 

2. Vaccines made from viruses and rfcJkcff^iae.— Rabies (killed virus); smallpox. 

3. Bacterial vaccines made /rom.— Acne bacillus; Brucella abortus; Brucella melitensis; Brucella suis; 
cholera vibrio; colon bacillus; Priedlftnder bacillus; gonococcus; influenza bacillus; meningococcus; 
micrococcus catarrhalis; paratyphoid bacillus A; paratyphoid bacillus B; pertussis bacillus; pneu- 
mococcus; .pseudodiphtheria bacillus; pyocyaneus bacillus; staphylococcus albus; staphylococcus 
aureus; streptococcus: typhoid bacillus. 

4. BactericU antigens made /rom.— Staphylococcus aureus. 

6. Tuberculin preparations.— Tubercaiin old. 

6. Toxins, toxoids, and pcnomo.— Diphtheria toxin-antitoxin mixture; diphtheria toxin for Schick 
tost; scarlet fever streptococcus toxin for Dick test; scarlet fever streptococcus toxin for immunization; 
streptococcus erythrogenic; diphtheria toxoid; staphylococcus toxoid; tetanus toxoid, 

7. Allergenic extracts and analogous producfs.— Allergenic extracts (including pollens and miscellaneous 
substances). 

Mulford Colloid Laboratories, Philadelphia, Pa.— License No. 102: 

Poison ivy extract; poison oak extract. 

Allergy Laboratories, Oklahoma City, Okla.— License No. 103: 

Allergenic extracts (including pollens, foods, animal derivatives, and miscellaneous substance^. 

0. P. Kirk Co., New York, N. Y.-License No. 105: 

1. Bacterial vaccines made from.— Acne bacillus; colon bacillus; Friediander bacillus; gonococcus; Influ- 
enza bacillus; micrococcus catarrhalis; paratyphoid bacillus A; paratyphoid bacillus B; pertussis ba- 
cillus; pneumococcus; staphylococcus albus; staphylococcus aureus; streptococcus; typhoid bacillus. 

2. Allergenic extracts and analogous product*.— Allergenic extracts (including pollens). 

Porro Biological Laboratories, Tacoma, Wash.— License No. 107: 

1. Bacterial vacdnes made /rom.- Micrococcus catarrhalis; pneumococcus; staphylococcus aureus; 
streptococcus. 

2. AUergenk extracts and analogous products.— Alleacgeoio extracts (Including pollens, derivatives, 

foods, and xnlscellaaeous substances) . 

Central Pharmacal Co.» Seymour, Ind.— License No. 109: 

1. Bacterial arUigens made from.— Colon bacillus; Friedlfinder bacillus; gonococcus; micrococcus catarrha- 
lis; pertussis bacillus; pneumococcus; pyocyaneus bacillus; staphylococcus albus; staphylococcus 
aureus; streptococcus; tj^hoid bacillus. 

Pitman-Moore Co., Division of Allied Laboratories, Inc., Zionsvflle, Ind.— License No. 110: 

1. Antitoxins, therapeutic serums, and analogous prodncto.*— Antitoxins: Diphthena; perfringens; V. 
septique; tetanus. Tberapeutle serums and analogous products: Antierysipeloid. Globulin, 
inunuiw (human); senim, normal horse. 

2. VaedncsTOai^oiacirttsMoitdricftsttslM.— Equineencephalomyelitiavrabies (killed vims); typhus. 

3. Bacteriai vaccines made from . — Acne bacillus; Brucella abortus; Brucella melitcxisis; Brucella sols; 
colon bacillus; Friedlfinder baoUlns; gonococcus; influenza bacillus; micrococcus catarrhalis; micro- 
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coccus tetrageuus; paratyphoid bacillus A; paratyphoid bacillus B; pertussis bacillus; pneumococcus; 
staphylococcus albus; staphylococcus aureus; streptococcus; typhoid bacillus. 

4. Bacterial antigens made /rom.—Golon bacillus; gonococcus; staphylococcus albus; staphylococcus 
aureus; streptococcus. « 

6. Toxins, toxoids, and oenoms.— Diphtheria toxin for Schick test; diphtheria toxoid; staphylococcus 
toxoid; tetanus toxoid. 

6. Allergenic extracts and analogous products. — ^Allergenic extracts (including pollens); poison ivy 
extract; poison oak extract. 

Wm. S. Merrell Go., Glnclnnatl, Ohio.— License No. Ill: 

1. Bacterial vaccines made /rom.— Friedldnder badllus; influenza bacillus; micrococcus oatarrhalis; 
pneumococcus; staphylococcus albus; staphylococcus aureus; streptococcus. 

Michael Eeese Eesearch Foundation, Ghicago, Bl.— License No. 113: 

1. AntitoxinSf therapeutic serums, and analogous products.— Plasma, noimcJ human; serum, measles 
immune (human); serum, mumps immune (human); serum, normal human; serum, poliomye- 
litis immune (human); serum, scarlet fever immune (human). 

Milwaukee Serum Center, Columbia Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis.— License No. 117: 

1. Antitoxins, therapeutic serums, and analogous products.— Serum, meases immune (human); serum, 
mumps immune (human); serum, normal human; serum, pertussis immune (human); serum, 
poliomyelitis immune (human) ; serum, scarlet fever immune (human) . 

Barry Allergy Laboratory, Detroit, Mich.— License No. 119: 

1. Bacterial vaccines made from.^Fiie61&D.dQr bacillus; influenza bacillus; micrococcus catarrhfdis; 
pneumococcus; pseudodiphtheria bacillus; staphylococcus albus; staphylococcus aureus; staphylo- 
coccus citreus; streptococcus. 

2. Allergenic extracts and analogous products.- Allergenic extracts (including pollens); poison Ivy ex- 
tract; poison sumac extract. 

Biological Laboratory, Illinois Department of Health, Ghicago, Bl.— License No. 120: 

1. Vaccines made from viruses and ricActtsiac.— Babies (killed virus) . 

2. Bacterial vaccines Tnadc /rofn.— Paratyphoid bacillus A; paratyphoid bacillus B; typhoid bacillus. 

3. Toxins, toxoids, and oenoTns.— Diphtheria toxin for Schick test; diphtheria toxoid. 

State Department of Health, Austin, Tex.— License No. 121; 

1. Vaccines made from viruses and Hcfcettsioe.— Babies (killed vlras). 

2. Bacterial vaccines made /rom.— Paratyphoid bacillus A; paratyphoid bacillus B; typhoid bacillus. 

3. Toxins, toxoids, and aenome.— Diphtheria toxin for Schick test; diphtheria toxoid. 

Hynson, Westcott and Dunning, Baltimore, Md.— License No. 126: 

Snake venom solution, 

R. J. Strasenburgh Go,, Rochester, N. Y.— License No. 127: 

, Bee venom ointment. 

Research Foundation of Toledo Hospital, Inc., Toledo, Ohio.— License No. 128; 

1. Bacterial antigen mode /rom.— Colon bacillus. 

A. W. Kretschmar, Inc., New York, N. Y.— License No. 132: 

Bee venom solution. 

Michigan State Oo]]ege> East Lanshig, Mich.- License No. 183: 

1. Hacteriolimfiganf mode /rofli.— Brucella melitensis. 

Bio-therapeutic Laboratories, East Orange, N. I*— License No. 185; 

1. Haeferiafanfigens mode /rom.—Pyocyaneus badllus; staphylococcus albus; staphylococcus aureus; 
staphylococcus citreus; streptococcus. 

Iowa State Department of Health Serum Genter, Des Moines, Iowa.— License No. 137* 

1. Antitoxins, therapeutic serums, and analogous products.— Serum, measles immune (human); serum, 
normal human; serum, pertussis immune (human); serum, poliomyelitis immune (human); serum, 
scarlet fever immune (human) . 

UzBversity of Minnesota Hmnan Serum Laboratory, Minneapolis, Minn.— License No. 188: 

1. Antitoxins, therapeutic serums, and analogous products.— Serum, measles immune (human); serum, 
normal human; serum, mumps immuTie (human); serum, pertussis immune (human); serum, polio- 
myelitis immune (human); serum, scarlet fever immune (human). 

Philadelphia Seram Exchange, The Ghildien’s Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa.— License No. 139; 

1. Antitoxins, therapeutic serums, and analogous produefs.— Serum, meades immune (human); serum, 
normal human: serum, mumps immune (human); serum, pertussis immune (human); serum, scarlet 
fever immune (human). 
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Hyland Laboratories, Los Angeles, Calif.— License No. 140: 

1. Ant^acins, therapeutic eerumSf and analogous producte.— Plasma, normal human; serum, chickenpox 
inrmnTip (human); serum, measles immune (human); serum, mumps immune (human); serum, 
normal human; serum, pertussis immune (human); serum, poliomyelitis immune (human); serum, 
scarlet fever immune (human) . 

Venomin Co., Venice, Pla.— License No. 141: 

Snake venom. 

The Bayer Co., Division of Sterling Drug, Tnc., Rensselaer, N. Y.— License No. 142. 

1. Trivalent organic arsfl7»'cfl/e.— Acetylglycarsenobenzene; arsphenamine, silver; dichlorophenarstne 
hydrochloride: neoaisphenamine; sulfarsphenamine. 

Wyeth, Inc., Rimherton and Marietta, Pa.— License No. 144: 

1. ATititoxinSf therapeviic serums^ and analogous products.^AnUtoJhis: Diphtheria; dysentery, Shiga; 
B. odematiens; perfringens; scarlet fever streptococcus; V. septique; tetanus. Tberapeutlc serums 
and analogous products: Anticolon; antidysenteric; antimeningococcic; antipneumococcic; anti- 
streptococcic. Qlohulin, Immune (human); plasma, normal human; serum, normal horse; serum, 
pneumococcus typing. 

2. Vaccines made from siruses and Rabies (killed virus); Rocky Mountain spotted fever; 

smallpox; typhus. 

8. Bacterial vaccines made from.— Amo bacfllus; cholera vibrio; colon bacillus; Friediander bacillus; 
gonococcus; influenza bacillus; Neisseria catarrhalis; paratyphoid bacillus A; paratyphoid bacillus 
B; pertussis bacillus; pneumococcus; pseudodiphtheria bacillus; staphylococcus albus; staphylo- 
coccus aureus; streptococcus; typhoid bacillus. 

4. Tuberculin preparoflons.— Tuberculin B. E.; tuberculin B. F.; tuberculin old. 

5. Toxins, toxoids, and r^noTTis.— Diphtheria toxin for Schick test; scarlet fever streptococcus toxin for 
Dick test; scarlet fever streptococcus toxin for immunization; diphtheria toxoid; staphylococcus 
toxoid; tetanus toxoid. 

6. Allergenic extracts and analogous products.— JJloT%eiDio extracts (including pollens and miscellaneous 
substances); poison ivy extract. 

Ben Venue Laboratories, Bedford, Ohio.— License No. 146: 

Plasma, normal human; serum, normal human. 

Endo Products, Inc., Richmond Hill, N. Y.— License No. 147: 

Allergenic extracts (including miscellaneous substances). 

The Armour Laboratories, Division of Armour and Co., Fort Worth, Tex.— License No. 149: 

Albumin, normal serum; flbrin foam; globulin, immune serum (human); thrombin. 

E. S. Miller Laboratories, Los Angeles, Calif.— License No. 150: 

Bacterial vaccine made from streptococcus. 

LICENSED FOREIGN ESTABLISHMENTS 

CANADA 

Connaught Antitoxin Laboratory, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada.— License No. 73: 

1. Antitoxins, therapeutic serums, and analogous products.- Antitoxins: Diphtheria; staphylococcus; 
tetanus. 

2. Toxins, toxoids, and osnoms.— Diphtheria toxoid; staphylococcus toxoid; tetanus toxoid. 

Ayerst, McKenna and Harrison, Ltd., Rouses Point, N. Y., and Montreal, Canada.— License No. 134: 

1. Antitoxins, therapeutic serums, and analogous prodzuds.— Antipertussis serum. 

2. Bacterial vaccines made /roTn.— Influenza backus; micrococcus catarrhalis; paratyphoid bacillus A; 
paratyphoid bacillus B; pertussis bacillus; pneumococcus; streptococcus; typhoid bacillus. 

3. Bacterial antigen made from.— Pertussis bacillus. 

4. Toxins, toxoids, and oenoTTis.— Staphylococcus toxoid. 

SNQIAND 

Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., Nottingham, England.— License No. 92. Selling agent for the United States, 

the United Drug Co., 43 Leon Street, Boston, Mass.: 

Arsphenamine dlglucoside. 

Wellcome Physiological Research Laboratories, Beckenham, K^t, England.— License No. 129: 

Bussell viper venom. 

BOUT^ ANEBICA (BBAZIL) 

Laboratono Bra^lelro de Chimiotherapia, Rua General Roca No. 28, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil.— License No. 

lie. Selling agents for the United States and Hawaii, Ernst Blschofl Co., Inc., Ivoryton, Conn. Selling 

agents for Puerto Rico, Cesar A. Toro, San Juan, P. R.: 

fungus extracts. 
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SICKNESS ABSENTEEISM AMONG INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, 
SECOND QUARTER OF 1945, WITH AN INQUIRY INTO 
THE OCCURRENCE OF DIGESTIVE DISEASES, 1936-451 

By VI. M. Gafapeb, Principal Statistician, United States Public Health Service 

The accompanying data on the frequency of sickness and nonindus-’ 
trial injuries causing disability for more than one week are derived 
from analyses of periodic reports from industrial sick benefit associa- 
tions, group insurance plans, and company relief departments. The 
group reported upon comprises over 200,000 workers employed in 
plants located north of the Potomac and east of the Mississippi 
Rivers. 

SECOND QUARTER OP 1946 

The morbidity experience of males as shown in table 1 covers the 
second quarters of 1945 and 1944, the first halves of 1945, 1944, and 


Table 1. — Average annual number of absences per 1,000 males on account of sickness 
and nonindustrial injuries disabling for *8 consecutive calendar days or longer, by 
cause, experience of male employees in various industries, second quarter of 1945 
compared with second quarter of 1944, and first half of 1945 compared with first 
halves of the years 1940-^441 inclusive ^ 


Annual number, of absences per 1,000 males 


Cause. (Numbers in parentheses are disease title 
numbers from international List of Causes of 
Death, 1939) 


Sickness and nonindustrial injuries.. 

Nonindustrial injuries (169-196) 

Sickness 


Bespiratory diseases. 
Tuberculosis of res 


Tuberculosis of respiratory system (13) 

Influenza, grippe (33) 

Bronchitis, acute and chronic (106) 

Pneumonia, all forms (107-109) — 


Diseased of pharynx and tonsils (116b, 116c).. 
Other respiratory diseases (104, 105, 110-114). 


Dteestive diseases 

Diseases of stomach except cancer (117, 118) 

Diarrhea and enteritis (120)..’.,-, 

(122a) 

Other digestive diseases (116a, 116d, 116, 122lb-129). 

NonreSplratory-nondigestlve diseases 

Infectious and parasatic diseases (1-12, 14-24, 26-29,. 

31, 32, 34r44) *1. 

Bheumatism, acute and chronic (58, 69) 

Neurasthenia and the like (part of 84d) 

Neuralgia, neuritis, sciatica (87b) 

Other diseases of nervous system (80-86, 87, except 

part of 84d, and 87b) 

Diseases of heart and arteries, and nephritis (96^, 

102, 130-132) - 

Other diseases of genitourinary system (133-138) . 

Diseases of skin (161-153> 

Diseases of organs of movement except diseases of 


■ joints (166b) 

All other diseases (46-67, 60-79, 88, 89, 100, 101, 103, 

154, 166, 166a, 157, 162) 

Hi-defined and unknown causes (200) 


Average number of males.. 


Second quarter 

1946 

1944 

• 130.8 

129.5 

11.2 

10.4 

119.6 

119.1 

46.2 

46.0 

.6 

1.0 

14.8 

14.8 

8.1 

8.7 

5.2 

6.1 

6.4 

6.8 

10.1 

8.6 

19.5 

19.7 

6.9 

6.9 

2.5 

2.7 

4.2 

6.2 

2.5 

2.1 

8.4 

8.8 

48.6 

47.9 

8.1 

8.1 

7.0 

6.6. 

2.5 

2.8 

3.7 

8.3 

2.^0 

2.1 

8.4 

7.4 

3.1 

3.6 

3.6 

4.6 

3.6, 

A3 

11:6 

11.3 

6.3 

6.6 

, 212; 609 

246,514 


1 Industrial injuries and venereal diseases are not included, 

3 Exclusive of influenza and grippe, respiratory tuberculosis, and venereal diseases, 

1 From the Industrial Hygiene Division, Bureau of State Services. The report for the first quarter' 
appeared in Pxtbzic Hbalth Ebfobis, 60: 1043-1049 (Sept. 7, 1946). 
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the 5 years 1940-44. It will be noted that the average annual 
number of absences pe’’ 1,000 males on account of all sickness and non- 
industrial injuries is 130.8 for 1945 as compai’ed with a rate of similar 
magnitude, 129.5, for the previous year. This similarity of rate ex- 
tends not only to 1944 but also to 1943 in which year was recorded the 
highest rate (126.2) of the 10-year period, 1934-43. A relatively high 
total second-quarter rate has thus been in evidence for 3 years. More 
notable than differences, where bi'oad and specific causes are concerned, 
are the similaiities between the corresponding second-quarter rates of 
1945 and 1944. 


FIRST HALF OF 1946 

A comparison of corresponding rates for the first halves of 1945 and 
1944 reveals a notable decrease in the frequency of influenza and 
grippe, the relatively high frequency for 1944 reflecting the epidemic 
prevalent dming January of that year. Attention is also directed to 
the slight increase in the nonrespiratory-nondigestive diseases. The 
digestive diseases as a group show only a slight increase from 1944 to 
1945. 


DIGESTIVE DISEASES, FIRST HALVES OF 1936-45 

While the digestive disease group presents only a small increase 
from the first half of 1944 to the first half of 1945, the 1945 rate is 
relatively high when compared with the average rate, 16.1, for the 
first halves of the 5 years 1940-44. This raises the question of the 
behavior of the digestive diseases in a longer period of time, say the 
10 years 1936-45. An examination of the appropriate rates reveals 
a number of notable relationships for the digestive group and for cer- 
tain specific causes as indicated in table 2. 

The average annual number of absences per 1,000 males yielded by 
the digestive diseases as a group is 15.6 for the 10 years. When the 
corresponding rates for specific halves are related to the 10-year mean, 
1942 is the earliest year to present an excess (4 percent). Excesses 
are also shown for the subsequent years as follows: 1943, 1 percent; 
1944, 19 percent; and 1945, 30 percent. Excesses above the cor- 
responding 10-year mean are also shown by diseases of the stomach 
except cancer for 1943, 1944, and 1945, the percentage excesses dou- 
bling with the passage of the years, and being 13, 28, and 59, respec- 
tively. Another digestive cause of interest is diarrhea and enteritis with 
percentage excesses of 7, 14, 71, and 79, for the 4 years, 1942-45, 
respectively. 
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Table 2. — Average annual number of absences per 1,000 males on account of certain 
digestive diseases disabling for 8 consecutive calendar days or longer in various 
industries, first halves of 1986-45, inclusive 


Year in first half of which onset of disability occurred 

All sick- 
ness 

Digestive 

diseases 

Diseases of 
stomach 
except 
cancer 

Diarrhea 

and 

enteritis 


Average annual number of absences per 1,000 



males 


1936-46 (mean) 

108.4 

15.6 

4.6 

1.4 

1936 

90.4 

14.2 

3.9 

1.2 

1937 


13.7 

3.8 

1.1 


77.6 

13.6 

4.1 

.8 

1939 

94.7 

13.8 

3.7 

1.1 

1940 

99.7 

15.2 

3.9 

1.3 

1941 


14.5 

3.8 

1.1 

1942 

99.1 

16.1 

4.4 

1.6 

1943 

133.3 

15.6 

5.2 

1.6 


139.9 

18.5 

6.9 

2.4 

1945 

137.8 

20.2 

7.3 

2.5 


Ratio of rate to mean for 1936-46 

1936-46 (mean) 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 


.83 

.92 

.85 

.86 


.98 

.88 

.83 

.79 

1938 

.72 

.88 

.89 

.57 

1939 

.87 

.89 

.80 

.79 


.92 

.98 

.85 

.93 

1941 

.97 

.94 

.83 

.79 

1942 

.91 

1.04 

.96 

1.07 


1.23 

1.01 

1. 13 

1.14 

1944 

1.29 

1. 19 

1.28 

1.71 


1.27 

1.30 

1.59 

1.79 


COMMENT 

The persistence of relatively high sickness absenteeism rates over 
over the past 3 or 4 years undoubtedly indicates the precipitation of a 
number of factors by the extraordinary demands on the productive 
capacities of industry. These demands iutroduced multitudinous 
changes in the working, home, and community conditions. Because 
of the reduction in available manpower, industry found it necessary 
to employ youth, the older worker, the long unemployed, the inex- 
perienced, and many persons excluded from the armed forces for some 
reason or other. Beference is also ma,de to emotional strains and per- 
sonal mental conflicts, the lowered physical standards for employment, 
overtime with its attendant fatigue, and night work. 


PREVALENCE OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

Aatfast 12-September 8, 1945 

The accompanying table (table 1) summarizes the prevalence of 
nine important communicable diseases, based on weekly telegraphic 
reports from State health departments. The reports from each State 
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for each week are published in the Public Health Reports under 
the section “Prevalence of disease.” The table gives the number of 
cases of these diseases for the 4 weeks ended September 8, 1946, the 
number reported for the corresponding period in 1944, and the median 
number for the years 1940-44. 


Table 1. — Number of reported cases of 9 communicable diseases in the United 
States during the 4-week period August 12— September 8, 1945, the number for the 
corresponding period in 1944i the median number of cases reported for the 
corresponding period, 1940-44 


Geographic section 



■ 






6-year 

median 


Diphtheria 

Influenza > 

Measles 3 

United States 

1,221 

11 

871 

951 

3,070 

54 

2,209 

11 


2,422 

212 

2,633 

228 

3,149 

349 

New Encland 

21 

13 


74 

38 

56 

12 

21 

21 

245 

346 


■WmiTr f rrmmm 

81 

95 

95 

66 

74 

89 

612 

481 

631 

West North Central 


51 


23 

29 

35 

84 


184 

South Atlantic.— 

373 

204 

265 

045 

628 

816 

73 

329 

329 

East South Central. 

222 

158 

152 

94 

41 

69 


42 

116 


237 

171 


■■Tna 

1,180 

159 

986 

173 

168 

168 

Mountain 

38 


48 

159 

296 

94 


Pacific 

84 

73 

48 

41 

66 

71 

687 

736 

452 





Meningococcus menin- 
gitis 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

United States 

299 

637 

187 

3,436 

222 

5,967 

267 

2,376 

no 

3,356 

242 

2,746 

231 

2,740 

231 

423 

New England 

12 

36 

16 

Middle Atlantic 

65 

166 

55 

1,107 

709 

3,013 

1,062 

360 

258 

539 

392 

East North Central 

73 

93 

19 


757 

621 

652 

West North Central 

17 

39 

17 

267 

360 

305 

222 

265 

South Atlantic 

33 

54 

42 

313 


236 

527 

449 

367 

East South Central-- 

29 

48 

15 

153 

214 

90 

229 

162 

194 

West South Central 

29 

27 

11 

277 

58 

58 


126 

113 

Mountain - 

10 

10 


166 

55 

55 

98 

138 

116 

Pacific— 

m 


■ 

IB 

137 

137 

439 

405 

223 




Smallpox 

fi’yphoid and para- 
typhoid fever 

Whooping cough * 

United States 

10 

10 

16 

671 

676 

887 

8,711 

712 

6,984 
580 
1,088 
1, 719 
543 

11,066 

690 

2,228 

3,260 

543 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

®60 

93 

34 

35 

130 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

0 

0 

97 

2,494 

1,866 

334 

East North Central 

5 

0 

7 

52 

76 

102 

West North Central 

3 

3 

4 

33 

49 

59 

South Atlantic 

1 

3 

2 

130 


188 

1, 173 
281 


mm 

East South Central 

1 

3 

2 

116 

72 

142 

West South Central 

0 


1 

114 

178 

178 

725 

742 

692 

Mountain 

0 


0 

43 

31 

40 

361 

475 

476 

Pacific— 


1 

1 

30 

19 

30 

766 

341 

871 


1 






1 Mississippi and New York excluded; New York City Included. 

3 Mississippi excluded. 

s Includes 37 cases reported as Salmonella infection in 1 hospital in Massachusetts. 


DISEASES ABOVE MEDIAN PREVALENCE 

Poliomyelitis . — ^The number of cases of poliomyelitis rose from 1,907 
during the 4 weeks ended August 11 to 3,436 during the 4 weeks ended 
September 8. The current incidence was less than 60 percent of the 
1944 figure (5,967 cases) for this period, but it was 1..4 times the 1 940-44 
median (2,376 cases). Each section of the country except the East 
North Central and West North Central sections reported an increase 
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over the normal seasonal expectancy. In the West South Central 
section the number of cases (277) was 4.8 times the median and in the 
Middle Atlantic section the number (1,107 cases) was 4.3 times 
the normal seasonal incidence. Other sections reported minor in- 
creases ranging from 1.6 times the median in the Pacific region to 3 
times the median in the Moimtain region. States reporting more 
than 100 cases for the 4-week period were: New York 553, Illinois 423, 
New Jersey 316, Pennsylvania 238, Texas 191, Massachusetts 121, 
Tennessee 113, California 112, Ohio 111, and Virginia 107 cases — 
about 70 percent of the total cases occurred in these 10 States. 

Table 2 shows the total reported cases since the beginning of the year 
and the incidence by weeks since the first of July, with corresponding 
data for 1944 and 1943. While the current rise of this disease first 
appeared in the West South Central section and spread rapidly into 
the Atlantic Coast region, practically every section of the coimtry has 
felt its efilect. In recent years the peak of this disease has generally 

Table 2. — Number of cases of poliomyelitis reported in each geographic area during 

ms, 19U, and 194S i 


Week ended— 


Division 

lorai 

January 1- 
September 
16 

July 

August 

September 


7 

14 

21 

28 

4 

11 

18 

26 

1 

8 

16 

All regions: 

1945 

7,982 

12,468 

7,812 

497 

154 

253 

869 

391 

476 

671 

692 

931 

617 

896 

966 

1944 

290 

402 

568 

738 

082 

1,016 

646 

1,260 

747 

1,529 

872 

1,680 

966 

1,498 

906 

1,440 

1,020 

69 

1943 

246 

297 

329 

361 

460 

New England: 

1945 

11 

8 

26 

' 34 

33 

63 

38 

62 

63 

69 

1944 

446 

4 

8 

9 

12 

36 

87 

54 

74 

76 

64 

49 

1943 

486 

1 

6 

3 

11 

32 

36 

62 

62 

77 

73 

91 

Middle Atlantic: 

1946 • 

2,421 

5,361 

606 

1 31 

56 

i 95 

120 

196 

227 

232 

344 

295 

’ 236 

330 

1944 

62 

125 

216 

304 

413 

449 

601 

766 

895 

761 

674 

1943 

6 

14 

12 

13 

20 

1 38 

46 

57 

72 

73 

91 

East North Central: 

1946 

1, 213 

10 

17 

19 

27 

61 

113 

121 

189 

177 

222 

160 

1944 

2,043 

1,424 

517 

21 

68 

63 

111 

143 

178 

215 

271 

321 

255 

329 

1943 

8 

4 

12 

21 

46 

79 

144 

241 

249 

273 

288 

West North Central: 

1945 

6 

7 

14 

8 

15 

29 

33 

49 

97 

88 

122 

1944 

627 

9 

8 

26 

22 

28 

64 

67 

104 

77 

112 

76 

1943 

1,023 

869 

9 

15 

12 

40 

61 

117 

118 

131 

183 

138 

148 

South Atlantic: 

1946 

23 

42 

126 

68 

66 

46 

78 

76 

86 

80 

70 

60 

1944 . 

2,094 

163 

493 

123 

128 

136 

167 

167 

196 

214 

m 

8 

187 

169 

1943 

1 

6 

9 

7 

’5 

8 

7 

10 

10 

23 

East South Central: 

lfi4«i _ _ _ 

26 

35 

26 

42 

28 

35 

47 

37 

30 

39 

23 

1944 

867 

37 

91 

90 

101 

84 

67 

53 

66 

48 

67 

59 

1943 

183 

6 

5 

6 

14 

11 

6 

29 

20 

14 

12 

7 

West South Central: 

1946 

1,043 

376 

30 j 

.66 

78 

58 

68 

78 

79 

86 

60 

62 

76 

1944 

17 

26 

18 

22 

27 

23 

16 

11 

14 

17 

15 

1943 

1,605 

334 

137 

148 

148 

141 

122 

119 

104 

117 

81 

90 

89 

Mountain: 

1946 

1 

3 

13 

16 

18 

29 

17 

35 

56 

56 

54 

1944 

136 

6 

2 

1 

4 

4 

9 

12 

16 

12 

15 

- 18 

1943 

666 

2 

9 

11 

4 

29 

23 

43 

47 

123 

93 

92 

Pacific: 

194.'i 

696 

18 

29 

30 

31 

31 

29 

49 

43 

60 

70 

72 

1944 

518 

11 

IS 

18 

26 

30 

31 

47 

27 

33 

30 

51 

1943 ___ . 

1,877 

76 

90 

116 

no 

124 

120 

194 

187 

149 

144 

191 



1 A similar table with earlier data appeared in Public Health REPCteia of Sept. 7, 1946, p. 1056. 
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been reached durii^ the latter part of September. Eeports indicated 
that the peak might have been reached during the "week ended August 
25, when 931 cases were reported, followed by 2 weeks of declining 
incidence, 917 and 896 cases, respectively. However, later reports 
(week ended September 15) show a sharp increase over the preceding 
week in the number of cases in some States in the New England, Mid- 
dle Atlantic, West North Central, and West South Central sections. 
The New England, West North Central, and Pacific sections reported 
the highest weekly incidence in these sections during the week ended 
September 15. 

Diphtheria . — ^The Pumber of cases of diphtheria rose frona 950 
during the preceding 4-week period to 1,221 during the 4 weeks ended 
September 8. The number was 1.4 times that reported for the corre- 
sponding period in 1944 and 1.3 times the 1940-44 median. For the 
country as a whole the current incidence is the highest reported for 
this period since 1939 when 1,446 cases occurred. ' Six of the geo- 
graphic regions reported increases over the 1944 incidence as well as 
over the 1940-44 median. In the New En^and section the number 
of cases was about normal, the East North Central section reported 
a 15-percent decrease from the 5-year median and the Mountain 
section reported a 20-percent decline. 

Inf,uenza . — The incidence of influenza was somewhat above normal 
for this season of the year, the niunber of cases (3,070) reported for 
the current 4 weeks being 1.4 times the 1940-44 median. The New 
England, South Atlantic, East South Central, and West South Central 
sections reported excesses over the median, but in the other 5 sections 
the incidence was relatively low. Eighty percent of the total cases 
occurred in 4 States, viz, Texas (1,461) cases. South Carolina (521), 
Virginia (403), and Louisiana (162). While the number of cases is 
not large it represents the highest incidence for this period in the 17 
years for which these data are available. 

Meningococcus meningitis . — ^For the 4 weeks ended September 8 
there were 299 cases of meningococcus meningitis reported, as com> 
pared with 537 for the corresponding period in 1944 and a 1940-44 
median of 187 cases. In the West South Central and Mountain 
sections the incidence was about the same as in 1944, but all other 
sections reported fewer cases, than occurred during this period in that 
year. Compared with the 1940-44 median the number of cases was 
lower in the New England and South Atlantic sections, the same as the 
median in the West North Central sections, and higher in the other 6 
sections. 

Scarlet Jever . — ^There were 3,356 cases of scarlet fever reported for 
the 4 we^ ended September 8. The 1940-44 median for the corre- 
sponding period was 2,740 cases. Each geographic section except the 
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Mountain reported an increase over the normail seasonal expectancy. 
For the country as a whole the current incidence is the highest since 
1937 when 3,450 cases were reported for the corresponding 4-week 
period. 

DISEASES BELOW MEDIAN PREVALENCE 

Measles . — For the 4 weeks ended September 8 there were 2,422 
cases of measles reported. The number was slightly below the 1944 
figure (2,533 cases) for the corresponding 4 weeks and about 20 per- 
cent below the 1940-44 median. The incidence was somewhat above 
the seasonal expectancy in the Mountain and Pacific sections, about 
normal in the East North Central and West South Central sections, 
and considerably below the normal seasonal incidence in all other 
sections. For the country as a whole the number of cases was the 
lowest for this period since 1939 when 1,857 cases were reported for 
these same weeks. 

SmaUpox . — The number of cases (10) of smallpox reported for the 
current 4-week period was the same as occuired during the correspond- 
ing 4 weeks in 1944. The distribution of cases was, however, slightly 
different and wherever cases occurred the number was lower than the 
preceding 5-year median. 

Typhoid fever . — The number of cases (671) of this disease was about 
on a level with the number reported for the corresponding period in 
1944, but it was only about 75 percent of the 1940-44 median. The 
situation was favorable in almost all sections of the country, the inci- 
dence either closely approximating the preceding 5-year median or 
falling considerably below it. 

Whooping cough . — For the 4 weeks ended September 8 there were 
8,71 1 cases of whooping cough reported, as compared with 6,984 for the 
corresponding period in 1944, and a 1940-44 median of approximately 
11,000 cases. A few more cases than might normally be expected 
occurred in the New England, Middle Atlantic, and West South Cen- 
tral sections, but m all other sections the numbers of cases were rela- 
tively low. 

MORTALITY, ALL CAUSES 

For the 4 weeks ended September 8 there were 32,867 deaths from 
all causes reported by 93 large cities to the Bureau of the Census. 
The average number reported for the corresponding weeks in 1942-44 
was 30,905. For the first week of the period the number of deaths in 
1945 was 4.5 percent less than the preceding 3-year average, but the 
number durii^ each of the other 3 weeks was larger than the average, 
the increases being 12.6 percent in the first week, 10.3 percent in the 
third week, and 7.5 percent during the last week of the 4-week period. 
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OCCUPATIONAL DERMATOSES ABSTRACTS ^ 

A Reyiew 

Abstracts from the literature on occupational and related derma- 
toses covering the period January 1940 through June 1943 are con- 
tained in Public Health Bulletin No. 284. 

The pamphlet contains 179 pages, and comprises materials from 
many languages. It includes, in alphabetically arranged listing, 
articles relating to most forms of occupational dermatoses and to a 
wide variety of causative factors. Extensive sections are devoted to 
carcinoma, chemicals, cleansers, cosmetics, drug eruptions (including 
studies on effects of sulfonamides), industrial dermatoses, metals, 
plants and woods, resins and waxes, textiles, and conditions asso- 
ciated with production and use of military materials such as war 
chemicals, explosives, and gases. Prevention and sensitivity are 
covered. Studies in newer bum therapy are included. 

This volume is a continuation 'of Public Health Bulletin No. 266, 
which contains abstracts from the literature on occupational and 
related dermatoses from 1935 through 1939. It was prepared by the 
Dermatoses Section of the Industrial Hygiene Division, Bureau of 
State Services of the United States Public Health Service, as part of 
its routine activity. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 8, 1945 

[From the Weeldy MortaJity Index, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce] 



Week ended 
Sept. 8, 1945 

Oorrespond- 
ing week, 
1944 

Data for 93 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths 

8, 120 
7,660 
325, 105 
619 
598 
21,830 

67,331,795 

9,486 

7.3 

10.3 

7,673 

Average for 3 prior years 

Total deaths, first 36 weeks of year- - 

327,682 

618 

Deaths under 1 year of age 

Average for 3 prior years 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 36 weeks of year 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force 

22,306 

66,723,057 
9, 601 
7.5 
10.1 

Number of death claims 

Death cl^ms per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 36 weeks of year, annual rate 


1 Occupational and related dermatoses. Abstracts from the literature January 1940 to June 1943, inclusive. 
By Louis Schwartz and Norman R. Goldsmith. Pub. Health-Bull. No. 284. Government Printing OfiSce, 
1944. For sale by the Superint^dent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. Price 25 cents. 






PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when^ where^ and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 15, 1945 

Summary 

Following declines in the past 2 weeks, the incidence of polio- 
myelitis for the country as a whole again increased — 963 cases as 
compared with 891 for the preceding week, 917 for the week ended 
September 1, and 931 for the week of August 25, the last figure being 
the previous weekly high. Declines were reported currently in the 
East Central, South Atlantic, and Mountain areas. 

An aggregate increase of 250 cases occurred in 15 of the 23 States 
reporting 10 or more cases each, while a decline of 122 cases occurred 
in the remaining 8 States. A decline of 20 cases was also reported 
in one other State (Indiana — from 28 to 8). States reporting more 
than 16 cases each are as follows (last week’s figures in parentheses); 
Increases — Massachusetts 45 (30), New York 148 (114), New Jersey 
87 (60), Pennsylvania 95 (62), Wisconsin 39 (19), Minnesota 25 (17), 
Iowa 46 (9), Nebraska 18 (7), Oklahoma 20 (10), Texas ’44 (30), 
California 46 (30); decreases — Ohio 30 (33), Ulinois 66 (131), Missouri 
24 (36), Virginia 19 (30), Utah 22 (23), Washmgton 25 (33). 

A total of 93 cases of meningococcus meningitis was reported as 
compared with 73 last week and 69 for the next earlier week, which 
was the lowest weekly incidence recorded so far this year. The total 
to date is 6,494, as compared with 13,607 for the corresponding period 
last year, 14,153 for the same period in 1943, and a 5-year median of 
2,584. 

Of the total of 69 cases of infectious encephalitis, 51 occurred in 
California, where 161 of the 244 cases reported since the first of July 
have occurred. 

For the current week a total of 8,173 deaths was recorded in 91 
large cities of the United States, as compared with 8,068 last week, 
7,737 for the corresponding week last year, and a 3-year (1942-44) 
average of 7,818. The total to date for these cities is 330,517, as 
compared with 332,323 for the corresponding period last year. 

( 1187 ) 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended September 
16, 1945 , and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 d-year median 

In these tables a zero indicates a definite report, while leaders imply that, although none was reported, 
cases may have occurred. 


Division and State 


Diphtheria Influenza 

Week Week 

ended— Me- ended— Me- 

dian — dian 

Sept. Sept. 1940“ Sept. Sept. 1940- 
15, 16, 44 16, 16, 44 

1945 1944 ' 1945 1944 


Week 

ended— 


Meningitis, 

meningococcus 

Week 

ended— Me- 


i— Me- ended— Me- 

dian dian 

Sept. 1940- Sept. Sept. 1940- 

16, 44 15, 16, 44 

1944 1945 1944 



1 New Ywk City only. 

* Period ended earlier than Saturday. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended September 
15 j 1945 y and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 cind S-year median — Con. 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid and 
paratyphoid fever* 

Division and State 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

1940- 

44 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

1940- 

44 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

1940- 

44 

- 

Sopt. 

15, 

1945 

Sept. 

16, 

1944 

Sept. 

15, 

1945 

Sent. 

16, 

1044 

Sept. 

15, 

945 

Sept. 

16, 

1944 

dian 

1940- 

44 

Sept. 

16, 

1945 

Sept. 

16, 

1944 

NBW ENGLAND 













li^AinA ... 

8 

1 

1 

8 

13 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Q 

New Hampshire 

1 

6 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

Vermont .1 

0 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Massachufietts 

46 

28 

16 

42 

67 

59 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

l 

6 

1 

Rhode TpUnd _ 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

- 

15 

12 

12 

12 

5 

11 

0 

0 

0 

3 

■ 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 







New York _ 

148 

497 

65 

87 

81 

7S 

0 

0 

0 

6 


0 

New Jersey. 

87 

54 

20 

25 

16 

21 

0 

0 

0 

6 


4 

PATiTisylvftnfa 

96 

.123 

18 

67 

57 

67 

0 

0 

0 

7 


20 

EAST NOBTH CENTRAL 






Ohio 

30 

ns 

35 

67 

50 

52 

0 

1 

0 

7 


7 

Indiana 

8 

24 

13 

16 

23 

21 

0 

0 

0 

6 


2 

Illinois - 

ti6 

44 

52 

50 

49 

49 

0 

0 

0 

2 


9 

Miohigftn > 

16 

112 

29 

44 

38 

39 

0 

0 

0 

2 


3 

1 

Wisconsin..., 


81 

18 

23 

29 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 








Minnesota. __ 

25 

40 

10 

20 

22 

16 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1 

Tova . 

46 

13 

18 

13 

10 

16 

0 

0 

0 

2 


1 

Missouri 

24 

4 

4 

14 

19 

5 

18 

0 

0 

0 

1 


5 

North Dakota _ _ 

1 

5 

2 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

South Dakota ........ 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Nebraska , 

18 

4 

n 

12 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

H; 

0 

TTensas . _ , 

8 

9 

10 

19 

18 

32 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

4 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 






Delaware. ^ 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


D 

Maryland*., 

s 

54 

2 

23 

16 

16 

0 

0 

0 

1 


4 

District of Columbia 

Virginia _ 

5 

19 

16 

46 

2 

11 

1 

4 

3? 

3 

24 

'4 

24 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 


1 

8 

6 

West Virginia. . 

3 

10 

54 

48 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 


North Carolina ... 

5 

28 

0 

9 

59 

34 

4 

40 

8 

0 

0 

0 

5 


7 

South Carolina . 

5 

2 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 


6 

Ceorgia. . " 

2 

a 

4 

13 

7 

15 

4 

16 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 


8 

1 

Florida. 

11 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

i 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 











Kentucky 

2 

40 

14 

4 

18 

18 

25 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

IS 

Tennessee 

15 

11 

5 

21 

34 

28 

0 

1 

. 1 

63 

0 

10 

5 

Alabama.. . 

3 

1 

16 

23 

23 

0 

0 

i 0 

9 

4 

Misalssippi * 

3 

3 

3 

12 

11 

11 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

8 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 







Arkansas 

g 

1 

2 

7 

6 

4 

1 

0 

0 

9 

11 

6 

11 

12 

Louisiana . 

6 

2 

2 

7 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Oklahoma ^ 

20 

2 

2 

10 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

5 

Texas. . . 

44 

10 

3 

51 

10 

16 

0 

0 

0 

15 

13 

28 

MOUNTAIN 






Montana _ . . 

10 

3 

3 

1 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho. . 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 


0 

Wyoming . . 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CoWado ... .. 

16 

7 

6 

7 

12 

3 

18 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

New Mexico . . 

2 

2 

2 

13 
- 0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

8 

Arizona. 

1 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Dtah » _. 

22 

2 


5 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nevada.- . _ , 

0 

1 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 













Washington. .. . 

25 

14 

12 

6 

9 

13 

12 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Oregon .. _ 

1 

12 

9 

15 

0 

0 

0 

1 

■E 

2 

Cairfomia... 

46 

25 

14 

97 

68 

65 

0 

0 

0 

I ' 4 

H 

10 







Total • 

C63 

1,440 

797 

1,023 

893 

893 

2 

3 

2 

1 208 

162 

: 219 








37 weeks..., 

8,010 

12,412 

5,2(M 

138,197 

iso^m 

101,24(] 

277 

^ m 


1 8,604 

3,92^ 

i ^019 



» Period ended earlier than Saturday. 

> Including paratyphoid fever reported separately, as follows: Bhode Island 1; New York 2; New Jersey 2; 
Ohio 2; North Carolina 1; Georgia 8; Oklahoma 1; Texas 3; Oallfomia 1. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended September 
15, 1945, and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 5-year median — Con. 


Whooping cough 


W'eek ended Sept. 15, 1945 


Division and State 


Weekended— 


En- Rocky Ty- 

— ^ Median ceph- Mt. Undu- 

cs^nf ciAnt TTj.. spot- ‘ fever, lant 

‘“fP** 44 Arne- Bacil- infec- ted en- fever 

Wc lary tlous tever demlc 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


EAST NOBTH CENTRAL 


Ohio 

Indiana — 

Illinoia 

Michigan * 
Wisconsin. 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas..... - 


Delaware 

Maryland * 

District of Columbla. 

Vlrgiuia 

Wen Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas. . 
Louisiana.. 
Oklahoma. 
Texas 


MOUNTAIN 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming— 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah* 

Nevada 


403 168 
201 70 


107 122 

20 10 

117 104 

172 114 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


63 0 2 0 0 

36 1 0 0 1 

22 2 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 


4 28 IS 3 20 0 0 

7 2 2 0 30 0 0 

17 1 6 0 7 2 3 

135 86 96 0 618 15 0 


0 0 0 

3 2 2 

0 28 1 

1 19 11 


1 0 0 

1 14 0 

0 0 0 

0 45 11 


Washlngton. 

Oregon 

Oalifomla 


27 36 

15 13 

114 106 


Total 2,363 1,849 2,772 1 37 391 69 

Same week 1944 1, 849 ^ i74 295 13 9 

Average, 1942-44 2,641 36 378 229 20 »11 

37 we^ 1946 « 93, 360 1,358 18, 768 7, 946 424 414 

1944 70,1601 1,245 16,095 6,321 472 416 

Average, 1942-44 115, 612 » 133,994 1, 200 11, 649 5,747 466 *416 


* Period ended earlier than Saturday. 
s 5-year median, 1940-44. 

B Delayed reports: Typhus fever, week ended Sept. 1, Arkansas 1 case (instead of 0); 
week ended Sept. 8, Massachusetts 146 cases (instead of 0). 

Zepmjf; OiOlfoniia 1 case. 


14 174 104 

11 179 fS 

10 8 138 

564 83,356 3,434 
419' 3,441 2,597 
686.»2,366 


whooping cough, 
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WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

City reports for week ended September 5, 194S 

This table lists the reports from 8S cities of more than 10,000 population distributed throughout the 
Onited States, and represents a cross section of the current urban incidence of the diseases included in the 
table. 




6 

p 

Influenza 


Meningitis, meningo- 
coccus, cases 

09 

i 




ja 

bfi 

p 


Diphtheria case: 

Encephalitis, 
tious, cases 

1 

o 

Deaths 

Measles cases 

1 

OS 

1 

1 

i9 

Ph 

Scarlet fever cast 

Smallpox cases 

ftg 

08^ 

■©'S 
-9 *5 
BB 

Whooping CO 
cases 

NEW ENGLAND 













Maine: 

Portland 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

■ 

2 

4 


0 

3 

New Hampshire: 

0 

0 


0 

0 

■ 

o 


1 


0 

0 

Vermont: 

Par™ - -- --X 

0 

0 


0 

0, 

■ 

■1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts: 

2 

0 


0 

2 

HI 

fi 


9 

0 

0 

24 

Pail River 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

3 


0 

0 

^ringfleld 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

■9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Worcester.-..- ... 

0 

0 


0 

5 


3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Rhode Island: 

Providence 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Connecticut: 

pH/lpeport 

0 

0 


0 

0 

m 

■1 

0 

1 

m 

0 

0 

Hartford - 

0 

0 


0 

1 

■1 

1 

2 

0 


0 

3 

New ^ - 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 

Buftalo.. - 

0 

0 


0 

1 

■ 

1 

4 

4 

m 

m 

7 

New York 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

63 

47 

18 


HI 

107 

Roohester ...... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

■9 

0 


HI 

10 

Syracuse 

0 

0 


0 


0 

3 

a 

HI 


28 

New Jersey: 

Camden...-. 

0 

0 


0 

2 

• 0 

0 

m 

m 

m 


6 

Newark ----- 

0 

0 

1 

. 0 

0 

1 

3 

mm 


HI 


17 

Trenton-..-.. 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

1 


■9 

HI 

^Hi 

2 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia.......... 

0 

0 

1 

1 

18 

2 

14 

IS 

6 

0 

m 

58 

Pittsburgh 

1 

0 


1 

0 

2 

5 

g 

6 

0 

HI 

9 

Reading. ....... 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

2 

n 

1 

0 

0 

1 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 













Ohio: 

Cincinnati - 

0 

0 


2 

0 


7 

2 

1 

0 

■1 

8 

Cleveland- 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


3 

4 

7 

0 

0 

37 

Columbus 

0 

0 


0 

0 


3 

1 

3 

0 


1 

Indiana: 

Port Wayne.---- 

0 

0 


0 

2 

HI 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indianapolis 

2 

0 


0 

0 


8 

■1 

2 

0 

0 

7 

South Bend .1 

0 

0 


0 



0 

M 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Terre Hante 

0 

0 


0 



0 

HI 

0 

0 

HI 

1 

minois; 

Chicago.. - 

0 

0 

2 

1 



21 

17 

16 


m 

i 

53 

Springfield 

0 

0 


0 



2 

0 

0 


HI 

5 

Michigan: 

Detroit----,-----.—-. 

10 1 

0 


0 


2 

9 

2 

■ 



102 

Plint 

0 1 

0 


0 


0 

1 

0 




1 

Grand Rapids 

0 

0 


0 

■1 

0 

0 

0 

■1 



0 

Wisconsin: 

Renosha 

0 

0 


0 

0 

■1 

0 

m 


0 

0 

2 

Milwaukee 

0 

0 


0 

3 

0 

0 

HI 


0 

0 

4 

Racine 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

HI 


0 

0 

0 

Superior - 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

1 

mi 



0 

3 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 











Minnesota: 

Duluth.. 

0 

0 


0 

m 

0 

0 

5 

0 

m 

0 

0 

Minneapolis., 

0 

0 


0 



5 

6 

0 

■ 

Hi 

0 

13 

Missouri: 

Hanses City-. - 

0 

0 


1 

3 

0 

■ 

6 

0 

0 

1 

St. Joseph 

0 

0 


0 

Hi 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

St. liOuS 

0 

0 


0 

1 


6 

7 

n 

0 


4 
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City reports for week ettded September 8, 1945 — Continued 



03 

Ui 

0? 

DO to 

33 E3 

Influenza 


iL 

d 

d 

tn 

*•1^ 


fever 


1 

s 


ta 

P 3 


^ s 

ta 

ft 

5 

Encephal 

infect! 

cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

s 

1 

s 

piB S 

d § w 
®fl5 

H 

p s 

03-0 

a 

S 

B 

o 

o 


Scarlet 

cases 

a 

§ 

B 

CO 

Typhoid 
paratyp 
fever ca; 

ft! 

O M 
fl O 

WEST MOUTH CENTRAL— 

continued 












■ 



North Dakota: 

TTurgO- 

8 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


2 


0 

H 

0 

2 

Nebraska: 

Omftha . 

0 

0 


0 

2 

0 

6 


4 


0 

■1 

0 

0 

Kansas; 

TnrpTrft .. 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 


0 


0 

0 

0 

4 

Wichita 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

3 


0 


1 

0 

0 

7 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 














Delaware: 

WilmlngtftTi 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

3 


0 


1 

m 

0 

■1 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

11 

0 

1 

1 



5 


0 


7 


0 

27 

Dynohorland. _ 

0 

0 


0 



0 


0 


0 

HI 

0 

HI 

Frederick 

0 

0 


0 



0 


0 


0 

HI 

0 

Hi 

District of Columbia: 
Washington.- 

0 

0 


0 

0 


2 


4 


3 


0 

7 

Vlr^ia: 

T.ynohhnrg 

0 

' 0 


0 

0 

0 

1 


1 


1 


0 

6 

Blchmondl 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


20 


7 


1 

2 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

■i 

0 

0 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

0 

0 


0 

0 

■1 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Wheeling. __ . 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 


0 


1 

0 

1 

0 

North Carolina: 

Haleigh 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Wilmington «. 

1 

0 


0 

0 


0 


0 


1 

0 

0 

6 

Winston-Salem-,—.. 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


0 


4 

0 

0 

4 

South Carolina; 

Charleston 

1 

0 


0 

0 


0 


1 


1 

0 

0 

^H 

Georgia: 

Atlanta __ 

3 

0 


0 

0 


3 


0 


3 

■1 

0 


Savannah 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 


0 


0 

0 

n 


Florida: 

Tampa 

3 

0 


0 

0 

■1 

7 


0 


2 

■1 

■1 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 





i 









Tennessee; 

Memphis _ _ . 

0 

0 


0 

0 

■ 

2 


4 


4 

0 

1 

5 

Nash villa _ 

0 

0 


0 

0 


1 


1 


1 

0 



Alabama: 

RlrminghAni 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

■ 

3 


0 


0 

0 


1 

Mobde 

1 

0 


0 

0 

1 

1 


0 


0 

0 



WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 













Arkansas: 

Little Rock 

0 

0 


0 

■ 

0 

1 


0 


0 

0 


■ 

Louisiana: 

New Orlfiftna.. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

13 


*6 


3 

m 


3 

Shreveport 

Texas: 

Dallas 

2 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

3 


3 


0 

H 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

2 


4 


1 


1 

a 

fl 

0 

Galveston... 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Ha 

1 


0 


0 


1 


Houston 

3 

0 


0 

0 

Ha 

0 


2 


3 

0 



San Antonin _ _ 

2 

0 


0 

1 


1 


1 


2 

0 

0 

3 

HOUNTAXM 













Montana: 

Billings 

0 

0 


0 

D 

■ 

0 


1 


0 


1 

■ 

Great Falls* - * ^ , 

0 

0 


0 

1 

Hi 

0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

Helena w 

0 

0 


0 


Hi 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


Mfasniifi _ _ _ _ 

0 

0, 


0 


Hi 

0 


0 


0 

n 

n 

0 

Idaho: 

Boim 

0 

0 


0 

■ 

■ 

0 


0 


6 

3 


■ 

0 

Colorado: 

Denvor * 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 


9 



0 

12 

Pueblo . . 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


1 


0 

n 

0 

6 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

0 

0 


0 

3 

■ 

1 


3 


1 

■ 

0 

2 
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City reports for week ended September 8, 19^5 — Continued 



Dyamtery, Cases: New York 2; Chicago 2; St. Joseph 1. 

Dysentery, bacillary.— Cases: New York 6; Chfca^ 1; St Louis 1; Charleston, S. C., 7; Nashville 1. 
Dysentery, unspecified.— Cases: Baltimore 2; Richmond 4; San Antonio 5. 

Typhus feoer, endemic.— Cases: Charleston, S. C., 1; Atlanta 1; Savannah 4; Birmingham 2; [Mobile 1; 
New Orleans 5; Balias 1; Houston 2; San Antonio 1. 


Rates {annual basis) per 100 pOQ population, by geographic groups, for the 88 cities 
in the preceding table (estimated population, 1948, 34,086,900) 



Diphtheria case rates 

Encephalitis, infec- 
tious, case rates 

Influenza 

s 

s 

1 

1 

Meningitis, menin* 
goooccus, case rates 

1 

II 

1 ' 
1 

Poliomyelitis case 
rates 

Scarlet fever case 
rates 

Smallpox case rates 

Typhoid and paiaty* 
pbold fever case rates 

Whooping cough 
case rates 

Case rates 

1 

New England 

5.2 

0.0 

2.6 

0.0 

21 

5.2 

39.2 

78.4 

50 

0.0 

0.0 

191 

Middle Atlantic 

4.2 

0.5 

1.9 

1.4 

11 

4.6 

38.4 

43.0 

21 

0.0 

4.6 

113 

East North Central 

7.3 

0.0 

2.4 

1.8 

24 

8.0 

30.4 

22.5 

31 

0.0 

0.6 

136 

West North Central 

6.7 

0.0 

0.0 

2.2 

18 

0.0 

6a 1 

53.4 

33 

0.0 

2.2 

69 

South Atlantic 

31.3 

0.0 

1.6 

1.6 

8 

3.3 

37.9 

42.9 

51 

0.0 

8.3 

86 

East South Central 

5.0 

0,0 

5.9 

0.0 

0 

6.9 

41.3 

29.5 

30 

0.0 

5.9 

35 

West South Central 

25.8 

0,0 

2.9 

0.0 

9 

2.9 

66.0 

37.3 

26 

0.0 

2.9 

17 

Mountain 

0.0 

0.0 

7.9 

0.0 

24 

0.0 

55.6 

111.2 

32 

0.0 

7.9 

159 

Pacific 

11.1 

0.0 

15.8 

0.0 

63 

1.6 

25.3 

22.1 

40 

0.0 

1.6 

81 

Total 

9.5 

0.2 

£ 

3.5 

1.2 

20 

3.4 

38.5 

39.3 

31 

0.0 

2.8 

108 


PLAGUE INFECTION IN ALPINE AND KERN COUNTIES, CALIF. 

Plague infection has been reported proved in specimens collected 
in Alpine County, Calif., as follows: Tissue from 1 ground squirrel, 
G. bddingi, shot at Hope Valley, 6 miles west of Woodforcis, on 
Carson Pass Highway No. 88, proved positive on August 16; tissue 
from 2 ground squirrels, same species, shot at the same location, 
proved August 21; tissue from 1 groimd squirrel, same species, 
shot at Kit Carson Public Camp, 4 miles west of Woodfords on High- 
way No. 89, proved September 6; a pool of 24 fleas from 2 golden 
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mantled ground squirrels, shot at Mono National Forest, Crystal 
Springs, Public Camp Grounds, 1 mile west of Woodfords, proved 
September 6. 

Plague infection has been reported proved in specimens of fleas, 
lice, and tissue from ground squirrels, G. beecheyi, collected in Kern 
County, Calif., as follows: a pool of 200 fleas from 34 ground squirrels 
shot on the east side of Castair Lake and proved positive August 21, 
and 2 additional pools of 200 fleas each from the same 34 ground 
squirrels proved August 27 and August 30, respectively; a pool of 
215 fleas from 14 ground squirrels shot 1 mile south of Lebec and 
proved August 22; a pool of 50 bee from 42 ground squirrels shot 2 
miles east and 2 to 4 miles north of Lebec, proved August 30, and 
tissue from 1 groimd squirrel shot at the same location, proved August 
27; a pool of 200 fleas from 34 ground squirrels proved August 30, 
shot 2K miles west and 1 mile south of Cummings Valley School, and 
a pool of 200 fleas from 53 ground squirrels proved September 6, 
shot 2}i miles south and 3 miles west of the same school. 

TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 
Panama Canal Zone 

Notifiable diseases — July WJfi . — ^During the month of July 1945, 
certain notifiable diseases were reported in the Panama Canal Zone 
and terminal cities as follows: 



Panama 

Colon 

Canal Zone 

Outside the 
Zone and ter- 
minal cities 

Total 


Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Chickenpox 

3 


1 






4 


Diphtheria J 

1 


1 




11 




Dysentery: 

Amebic 

3 


1 


2 


8 




Bacillary 

1 


1 


1 


1 


4 


Leprosy 







1 


1 

1 

Malaria i 

4 


2 

50 


62 

1 


1 

Measles 



2 




Mumps 



1 


11 


3 




Paratyphoid fever 

1 

1 

1 


2 




1 

Pneumonia 


0 


4 

34 

1 


7 


20 

Relapsing fever 







3 



Tuberculosis 


26 


4 

6 

1 


12 


43 

Typhoid fever - 






3 


Whooping cough 





4 






i 


1 






■BB 


1 22 recurrent cases. 

3 In the Canal Zone only. 








FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Week ended August 25, 1946.— 
During the week ended August 25, 1945, cases of certain communica- 
ble diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of 
Canada as follows: 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Que- 

bec 

On- 

tario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Al- 

berta 

British 

Colum- 

bia 

Total 

Chickenpox 


1 


20 

38 

2 

29 

29 

14 

133 

Diphtheria 


4 

i 

26 


6 

37 

Dysentery, bacillary 




4 

1 



5 

10 

Encephalitis, infectious 






2 




2 

German measles 




1 

3 


1 


3 

8 

lEdBuenza 


10 



14 

1 




26 

Measles 



16 

46 

1 

23 

11 

7 

104 

Meningitis, meningococcus. 
Mumps 




1 

2 



1 

1 

5 


1 


6 

12 

6 

2 

18 


45 

Poliomyelitis 




6 

* 11 

1 

1 

UgT 

Scarlet fever 

6 

1 

12 

30 

25 

7 

2 

8 

4 

95 

Tuberculosis (all forms),... 


9 

3 

92 

69 

18 

1 

3 

93 

288 

Typhoid and paratyphoid 
fever 


2 

12 

2 

1 


3 

5 

25 

"Dndulant fever 




2 



1 

1 

4 

Venereal diseases: 

Gonorrhea 

1 

27 

17 

80 

184 

50 

36 

38 

76 

509 

fiyphilii^ - __ 


6 

83 

95 

17 

4 

9 

31 

245 

Whooping cough 


4 

1 

134 

53 

1 4 


12 

3 

211 









1 Includes 1 case, delayed report. 


CHINA 

Notifiable diseases — May 1945. — During the month of May 1945, 
certain notifiable diseases have been reported by the Army Medical 
Administration, Health Departnient of the Board of Supplies and 
Transport, The Chinese Red Cross Medical Corps, and the National 
Health Administration of China, as* follows: 


Disease 

Cas^ 

Deaths 

Disease 

Oases 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal td en in gitis . , . , 

156 

10 

Relapsing fever 

1,178 

20 

Cholera.'. .” 

19 


Scarlet fever 

11 


Diphtheria. .. 

32 

2 

Smallpox. 

44S 

23 

Dysentery. . 

1,571 

16 

Typhoid fever 

449 

29 

Plague 

27 

7 

Typhus fever 

471 

82 
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FINLAND 


Notifiable diseases — July 1945. — During the month of July 1945, 
cases of certain notifiable diseases were reported in Finland as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Oases 

Cerebrnsplriftl mpningit.is 

11 

Paratyphoid fever - - - 

216 

Ohickenpox 

324 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

847 

rjnnjimntiftritifi _ _ _ _ 

25 

Poliom yelitis - 

61 

Diphtheria _ _ 

1,072 

Puerperal fever - 

30 

Dysentery, unspecified 

42 

Rheumatic fever 

287 

Qastroenteritis *_ ^ _ 

7,191 

Scabies.. - - 

1,761 

Gonorrhea . _ _ 

2,045 

Scarlet fever 

160 

H^atitis, epidemic 

467 

^philis 

350 

Inmienza 

284 

fi^tanus 

3 

Larynsitia 

19 

Typhoid fever - - 

19 

Malar^ __ 

190 

Vincent's angina 

42 

Measles _____ 

29' 

Whooping cough. __ 

1,748 

Mumps 

214 



JAMAICA 

Notifiable diseases — 4 weeks ended Av,gust 26, 1945. — During the 4 
weeks ended August 25, 1945, cases of certain notifiable diseases were 
reported in Kingston, Jamaica, and in the island outside of Kingston, 
as follows: 


• 

Disease 

Kingston 

Other 

localities 

Disease 

Kingston 

Other 

localities 

Ohickenpox.- 

4 

10 

Puerperal fevAr_ __ 


1 

Dinhthena __ _ _ 

4 

7 

ScarlHfover..... 


1 


3 

6 

Tuberculosis, pulmonary 

36 

69 

SfysiiMlaa' _ ' _ 

1 

3 

Tvnhoid fever.. 

8 

118 

Lebrbsv 

1 

€ 

1 

1 

1 

§ 

»1> 

'e 

7 

4 

Poliomyelitis 


1 





NEW ZEALAND 

NotifijabU diseases — 4 weeks ended August 11, 1945. — ^During the 4 
weeks ended August 11, 1945, certain notifiable diseases were reported 
in New Zealand as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Actinomycosis 

1 


Malaria — 

16 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 

17 

3 

Poliomyelitis 

1 

i 

Diphtheria 

108 

8 

Puerperal fever 

10 

1 

Dysentery: 



Scarlet fever 

500 

1 

Amebic 

3 


Tuberculosis (all forms) 

240 

59 

Bacillary 

9 

1 

Typhoid fever - - 

5 



25 


ITndulaut fever 

3 

1 

Influenza- j 

1 1 

— 
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NoHJiable diseases — Jum 1946 . — During the month of June 1945, 
cases of certain notifiable diseases were reported in Sweden as follows; 


Pisoaso 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

7 

Scarlet fever 

1, 131 

Diphtheria 

118 

Syphilis 

129 

Dysentery — - 

14 

Typhoid fever 

19 

Gonorrhea 

1,221 

Typhus fever 

26 

Hena litis 

424 

Undulant fever-. 

3 

Paratyphoid fever— 

65 

Weil’s disease 

5 

Poliomyelitis - 

64 




REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Note.— Except in cases of unusual incidence, only those places are Included which had not previously 
reported any of the above-named diseases, except yellow fever, during the current year. All reports o 
yellow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published in the Public ' 
Health Bepobts for the last Friday of each month. 

Cholera 

China . — On August 28, 1945, cholera was reported present in the 
following provinces of China; Chekiang, Honan, Hunan, Hupeh, 
Kansu, Kwangsi, Kwangtung, Kweichow, Sheiisi, Sikong, Szechwan, 
and Yunnan. 

Plague 

Great Britain — Malta . — For the week ended September 1, 1946, 4 
cases of plague were reported in Malta, Great Britain. 

Italy — Taranto . — During the week ended September 15, 1945, 12 
cases of plague with 4 deaths were reported in Taranto, Italy. These 
are believed to be the first cases of plague reported in Italy since 1929, 
when cases were reported in the Province of Naples., where the infec- 
tion was thought to have been introduced in shipments of grain from 
South America. 

Morocco {French) — Chaouia Begion.—Foi the period August 21-31, 
1945, 15 cases of plague were reported in Chaouia Kegion, French 
Morocco. ' 

SmaOpoz 

Bolivia . — ^For the month of August 1945, 235 cases of smallpox with 
32 deaths were reported in Bolivia. Depai-tments reporting the 
highest incidence are as follows; La Paz, 65 cases, 12 deaths; Cocha- 
bamba, 56 cases, 10 deaths; Beni, 52 cases, 5 deaths; Tarija, 30 cases, 
4 deaths. 
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Morocco (French). — For tke period August 21-31, 1945, 94 cases of 
smallpox were reported in Frencli Morocco, including 26 cases in the 
region of Fez and 56 cases in Marrakech region. 

Typhus Fever 

Bolivia. — For the month of August 1945, 93 cases of typhus fever 
with 33 deaths were reported in Bolivia. Departments reporting the 
highest incidence are as follows: La Paz, 37 cases, 17 deaths; Potosi, 
26 cases, 9 deatlis; Cochabamba, 18 cases, 5 deaths; Oruro, 12 cases, 
2 deaths. 

Egypt. — Typhus fever has been reported in Egypt as follows: 
Weeks ended — ^August 11, 1945, 90 cases, including 1 case in Is- 
mailiya; August 18, 1945, 10 cases; September 1, 1945, 8 cases, in- 
cluding 2 cases in Port Said. 

GuaUmakb. — For the month of July 1945, 363 cases of typhus fever 
with 35 deaths were reported in Guatemala. 

Morocco (French). — For the period August 21-31, 1945, 141 cases 
of typhus fever, including 69 cases in the region of Casablanca, 3 
cases in the port of Casablanca, and 30 cases in Marrakech region, 
were reported in French Morocco. 

Yellow Fever 

Belgian Congo — Irehu. — On September 11, 1945, 1 case of suspected 
yellow fever was reported in Irebu, Coquithatville Province, Belgian 
Congo. 


ACTIVITIES OF INDUSTRIAL NURSES AND RECOMMENDED 
STANDARDS FOR NURSING IN INDUSTRY ^ 

A Review 

Findings of a Nation-wide survey of the work of industrial nurses, 
and recommendations for acceptable practices in this field, are pre- 
sented in “Nursing Practices in Industry,” Public Health Bulletin 
No. 283. 

The survey analyzed in this bulletin was conducted in 1942, as a 
joint activity of a committee sponsored by the Public Health Nursing 
Section of the American Public Health Association and the Industrial 
Hygiene Division of the United States Public Health Service. Its 

1 Nursing practices in industry. By Olive M. Whitlock, Victoria M. Tra^o, and F. Euth Kahl. Pub- 
Health Bull. No. 283. Government Printing Office, 1944. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents. 
Washington 25, D. 0. Price 6 cents. 
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purpose was to obtain factual information on the activities of industrial 
nurses, and upon this basis to determine the jrange of nursing activities, 
define current problems in this field, and formulate standards of good 
practice for nurses employed by industry. 

An analysis is made of the activities of 3,027 full-time nurses 
serving approjdmately 2,400,000 workers in 868 industrial plants. 
The survey included also 22 plants where nurses were employed part 
time and 34 plants in which some form of health or first-aid service 
was carried on by nonprofessional workers. 

Wartime production demands were found to have increased gi’eatly 
the number of nurses employed in industrial establishments, with 
wide diversity existing as to the duties carried on by such nurses. In 
all plants, their chief functions consisted of nursii^ treatment and 
care of occupational injuries and ilinesses and emergency care of 
nonoccupational illnesses, together with routine duties relating to the 
organization and maintenance of the medical department. 

Other activities, and the extent of the nurses’ participation in 
them, were: aiding in the medical examination program in 50 percent 
of the plants; assistance with accident conti’ol and safety education 
program in 42 percent of the plants; participation in health education 
program in 15 percent of the plants; assistance with environmental 
sanitation in 39 percent of the plants; participation in the plant wel- 
fare program, chiefly through advice to workers on personal and 
family problems, in 75 percent of the plants; and home nursing 
service in 25 percent of the plants. 

As a result of the analysis, certain problems and needs in industrial 
nursing became evident. These included standards in nursing 
practices, professional preparation of industrial nurses for their 
duties, written standing orders, nursing supervision, the use of records 
and reports, the practice of using nurses for nonnursing duties, and 
the use of nonprofessional attendants in industry. 

The lack of standards in nursing practices in industry and the lack 
of standing orders should no longer be major problems in industrial 
nursing. As a result of this survey, recommendations for acceptable 
practices in industrial nursing were made by the Advisory Group of 
the American Public Health Association’s Committee to Study the 
Duties of Nurses in Industry. These are presented in the bulletin. 
Recommended qualifications for industrial nurses, suggested record 
and, report forms, and reference materials are also included in the 
bulletin. 
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EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES ON THE TOXICITY AND POTEN- 
TIAL DANGERS OF TRINITROTOLUENE (TNT)' 

A Review 

Methods were developed for the determination of 2,4,6-trinitro- 
toluene, 2,6-dinitro-4-ammotoluene, and 2,6-dimtro-4-hydroxyl- 
aminotoluene, and the urinary excretion of these substances was 
studied. Attempts to produce TNT poisoning in dogs by inhalation 
of its vapors were upsuccessful because a sufficiently high concen- 
tration could not be produced. Daily intratracheal insufflation of 
25* to 60 mg./kg. TNT caused salivation, vomiting, diarrhea with 
tenesmus, and spasms of the sphincter of the urinary bladder. The 
animals showed signs of weakness and mcoordination and a temporary 
anemia, but no significant changes of the blood picture nor definite 
signs of liver injury. The daily oral admioistration of 50 mg./kg. 
caused a train of symptoms arising from the central nervous system, 
irritation of the gastrointestinal tract, temporary anemia, but no 
definite liver mjury. The spectrophotometric examination of the 
blood gave no evidence of the presence of other chromogenic sub- 
stances. There was a moderate methemoglobinemia, associated with 
the appearance of Heinz’s bodies in the red blood cells. Daily admin- 
istration of 150 mg. of ascorbic acid over a period of 12 weeks did not 
charge the toxicological picture materially, whereas the addition of 
milk to a balanced basic diet caused a moderate alleviation of the 
gastrointestinal symptoms, presumably by its demulcent action. 
Experiments with guinea pigs fed doses of 400 mg./kg. TNT showed 
that arrimals on a scorbutogenic diet were more susceptible to TNT 
than normal animals, but that the addition of an excess of ascorbic 
acid did not increase the resistance of the animals to the toxic effects 
of TNT. 

The experiments show that TNT is readily absorbed through the 
lungs when inhaled as dust, from the intestinal tract when ingested, 
and in small quantities through the intact skin when in intimate 
contact. 

I Experimental studies on the toxicity and potential dangers of trinitrotoluene (TNT), by W. P. von 
Oettingen, D. D. Donahue, R. K. Snyder, B. L, Eorecker, A. R. Monaco, A, H. Lawton, T. R. Sweeney, 
and P. A. Neal. Pub. Health Bull. No. 286. Government Printing Oflace, 1944. Por s^e by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 26, D. C. Price 16 cents. 
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ANEMIA AND GRANULOCYTOPENIA IN RATS FED A DIET 
LOW IN PANTOTHENIC ACID' 

By Floyd S. Daft, Principal Biochemist^ Arthur Kornberg, Passed Assistant 
Surgeon^ L. L. Ashburn, Bnrgeon^ and W. H. Sebrell, Medical Director^ 
Lnited States Public Health Service, with the technical assistance of Howard 
Bakerman, Laboratory Technician ^ 

Spicer, Daft, Sebrell, and Asbbum (1) reported the development 
of agranulocytosis or granulocytopenia, bone-marrow hypoplasia, and 
an occasional anemia in rats given sdfaguanidine or sulfasuxidine 
(succinyl sulfathiazole) in purified diets. Anemic and granulocyto- 
penic animals were treated successfully with whole dried Ever or with 
certain liver extracts which were known to contain the L. casei factor 
(“folic acid;” “vitamin B,”)- Confirmatory results have been pre- 
sented by other investigators (2, S). Kornberg, Daft, and Sebrell (4) 
described similar blood findings, with a greater iacidence of anemia, in 
rats given sulfadiazine or sulfathiazole. Extracts prepared from liver 
were again found to be effective in curative experiments. Following 
the isolation of vitamin B, by Pfiffner et al. (5) and the Z. casei factor 
by Stokstad and co-workers (0, 7), Daft and Sebrell (8) announced the 
successful use of these crystaUine materials in the treatment of 
suHonamide-induced blood dyscrasias. Kornberg, Daft, and Sebrell 
(9) noted the development of granulocytopenia in a small percentage 
of rats given a purified diet without sulfonamide. Treatment with 
L. casei factor corrected this dyscrasia. 

We wish to report at this time that a deficiency of pantothenic acid 
in rats may result in anemia, granulocytopenia, and bone-marrow 
hypoplasia. In the present series of e:^eriments a large proportion 
of the deficient animals developed dyscrasias, while the control rats 
receiving adequate pantothenic add showed almost no deficiency 
signs. Despite the manifest effectiveness of pantothenic add in 

. > riom Qie niTblaa ct Pbyslologr and the Pstbolog? LaborBt(a7> Nattoaial Institate Bealtb. 

1 A pnllmlnaiy report on tbia work was preseated b7 tbe senior author at the Vitamin Oonfsianoe, Oibson 
Ulattd,Md.,7n^36,lM4. 
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preventive experiments the results of therapeutic tests indicated that 
the blood and bone-marrow changes were not manifestations of an 
uncomplicated deficiency of this vitamin. 

DEVELOPMENT OP DTSCRASIAS 

Albino rats of the Osborne and Mendel or Wistar strain at weaning 
or within a week thereafter were placed on one of two similar panto- 
thenic acid-deficient diets. Diet No. 939 consisted of leached and 
alcohol-extracted casein, 18 percent; Crisco, 8 percent; salt mixture 
No. 550 (1), 4 percent; dextrose (Merck U. S. P.), 69.8 percent; 
FeS 04 . 7 H 20 , 0.18 percent; and CUSO 4 . 5 H 2 O, 0.02 percent. Into each 
100 gm. of this diet were incorporated 1 mg. of thia min e hydrochlor- 
ide, 2 mg. of riboflavin, 1 mg. pyridoxine hydrochloride, 2 mg. of 
niacin, 400 micrograms of vitamin K,® 1 microgram of biotin, and 
200 mg. of choline chloride. Diet No. 966 differed only in that the 
niacin, vitamin K, and biotin were omitted. Each rat received a 
supplement twice weekly of 0.25 cc. of corn oil containing 2,000 units 
of vitamin A and 200 units of vitamin D (Natola). The rats on diet 
No. 939 each received in addition a weekly supplement of 3 mg. of 
a-tocopberol in ethyl laurate. 

In some of the litters, one rat was given an additional daily oral 
supplement of 200 micrograms of pantothenic acid. These animals 
served as controls. A few rats to be discussed under “Treatment of 
Dyscrasias” were given pantothenic acid at a level of 2 or 5 micro- 
grams per day or L. easei factor * at a level of 2 or 20 micrograms per 
day. 

At various times, total white cell coimts, polymorphonuclear 
granulocyte counts, hematocrit determinations, and occasionally 
total red cell counts and hemoglobin determinations were made on 
the tail blood of these animals. Hemoglobin was determined by the 
oxyhemoglobin method of Sanford et al. (10) and hematocrits with the 
Van Allen microhematocrit tube using 1.3 percent sodium oxalate. 
Polymorphonuclear granulocyte cormts were made directly in the 
cormting chamber under a high dry lens (X300). The accuracy of 
this method was established by numerous checks against differential 
white cell counts made on smears stained with Wright’s stain. 

For the purpose of this report we shall use the term “blood dyscra- 
sia” to denote a granulocytopenia or. an anemia or both combined; 
we shall use the term “granulocytopenia” to indicate a total polymor- 
phonuclear granulocyte count of not more than 400 cells per cubic 
millimeter; and we shall use the term “anemia” to indicate hematocrit 
values' of 35 volumes percent or less. These definitions of granule- 

1 2-ni0tb7l-l, i>naphthohydroquinone diaoetate. 

4 Ferxnentstloii produot supplied tlirough tbe courtesy of Dr. E. L. B. Stokstad and Dr. B. L. HutohlngSr 
of Ledark Laborator!«i Ini., Peirl Blvir, N. Y. 
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cytopenia and anemia are admittedly arbitrary. They were adopted 
primarily to serve as a basis for selection of animals for treatment. 

Some phases of our study of the occurrence of anemia and granu- 
locytopenia in rats on pantothenic acid-deficient diets and of the 
treatment of these dyscrasias are not as yet concluded. In order to 
indicate with some degree of accuracy the incidence of the blood 
changes, we will discuss in this section only completed experiments; 
i. e., experiments in which all of the deficient animals have developed 
a dyscrasia or have died. The results to be presented were obtained 
■with 40 groups of rats, each group consisting of litter mates of the same 
sex. There was a total of 92 rats on which counts were obtained; 
69 of the 92 were pantothenic acid-deficient and the other 23 were 
control animals given supplementary pantothenic acid at a level of 
200 micrograms per rat per day. 

Of the 92 rats to be considered, 57 (41 deficient animals and 16 
controls) received diet No. 939, and 35 (28 deficient animals and 7 
controls) received diet No. 966. No significant differences were 
noted between the groups given these two similar diets and the results 
obtained therefore have been combined and will be considered together. 

The results of the blood counts on control animals are recorded in 
table 1. In most instances only a single count was made. It cannot 
be said, therefore, that these represent the lowest counts which might 
have been obtained on the mdi'ridual animals. Obvious signs which 
might be attributed to a dietary deficiency, however, such as loss of 
weight, developed in only one animal of the series, No. 1 in table 1. 
This rat had difficulty in eating because of a dental defect, which may 
account for the, loss of weight. It developed a moderate leucopenia 
and a mild transient anemia. For only one other animal in this 
group, No. 2, was there observed a total leucocyte count below 10,000 
cells per cubic millimeter, a. total polymorphonuclear count below 
1,000 cells per cubic millimeter, or a hematocrit of less than 39 vol- 
umes pei’cent. 

Results of blood counts on the 69 pantothenic acid-deficient rats 
are given m table 2. Only the lowest count obtained oh each animal 
is recorded. Twenty of the 69 rats were both granulocytopenic and 
anemic; 1 was granulocytopenic only; 27 were anemic only; 21 showed 
neither dyscrasia. In this particular series, therefore, the mcidence 
of the anemia was much greater than that of the granulocytopenia. 
In other groups of rats, however, the preponderance of anemia over 
granulocytopenia was not as great. In a recent incomplete study, for 
example, we have observed 23 cases of anemia alone, 14 of granu- 
locytopenia alone, and 15 of both together. It is worthy of note that 
the most severe anemsia have occurred in animals which were also 
granulocytopenic. 
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Table 1. — Blood counts on rats given adequate pantothenic add 


Rat No. 

Days on 
experiment 

Total white 
blood cells 
per cu. mm. 

Polymor- 
phonuclear 
granulocytes 
per cu. mm. 

Hematocrit 

volume 

I)ercent 


98 

13,000 

2,000 

39.8 


105 

4,800 

1,200 

35.5 


113 

7,450 

1,160 

36.1 


139 

5,200 

3,700 

49.4 

2 

118 

6,750 

860 

39.9 

3 

63 

15,400 

3,100 

42.1 

4 

70 

21, 100 

1,700 

42.6 

6 

107 

13,550 

2,300 

43.2 

6 

53 

15, 100 

2,200 

43.5 

7 

113 

16,850 

3,250 

43.6 


r 27 

14,600 

2,600 

89.2 


1 98 

22,350 

1,800 

43.7 

9 

63 

16,560 

1,100 

46.2 

10 

130 

13, 100 

3,250 

45.2 

11 

99 

17,300 

3, 100 

45.4 

12 

68 

11,900 

2,800 

45.8 

13 

76 

10,850 

1,600 

46.2 


130 

18,800 

5,400 

46.4 

15 - 

85 

12,250 

2,450 

46.5 

16 

159 

14,100 

2,000 

46.7 

17 - 

63 

13,600 

1,200 

47.1 

18 

99 

16,600 

1,660 

47.4 

19 

85 

30,000 

2,700 

47.7 


/ 33 

16,960 

1,600 

44.1 


1 104 

20,250 

1,600 

47.9 

21 

104 

10,550 

1,600 

50.2 

22.: 

110 

14, 650 

1,400 

51.0 


186 

11, 650 

1,000 

51.4 

Table 2. — Blood counts on, rats fed a diet deficient in pantothenic add 

Rat No. 

Days on 
experiment 

Total white 
blood cells 
per cu. mm. 

Polymor- 
phonuclear 
granulocytes 
percu. mm. 

Hematocrit 

volume 

percent! 


Rats wltii granulocTtopenia and anemia combined 



54 


50 

6.0 


39 

50 

6.1 


39 

0 

6.8 

97 

66 

, 100 

9.9 

28 

53 

100 

10.3 

99 _ 

28 

100 

10.4 

30 . _ _ 

49 

600 

50 

14.6 


52 

1,750 
1,950 
2,000 
1,600 
1, 500 
900 

250 

14.7 

32 _ _ . 

26 

150 

16.8 

17.7 

19.0 

23.7 

26.0 

3.2 

41 

0 

34 _ 

50 

160 

3.1 

53 

0 

36 _ _ 

42 

0 

37 

39 

2,750 

2,050 

950 

0 

26.0 

38 

47 

150 

25.1 

39 

64 

160 

27.1 

40 _ _ _ _ 

23 

250 

0 

29.5 


60 

900 

150 

31.7 


53 

ii 

400 

31.9 


47 

400 

33.1 



1 The hemoglobin values and red blood cell counts which were obtained are as follows: 


Rat number 

Hemoglobin 
in grams 
per 100 cc. 

Total red 
blood cells 
millions per 
cu. mm. 

Rat number 

Hemoglobin 
Ingrams 
per 100 cc. 

Total red 
blood cells 
millions per 
cu. mm. 

26 

3.0 

1.2 

49 

6.8 

3.0 

27 

4.7 

1.9 

fin 

9.8 

4.5 

31 

6.9 

2.9 

61 

6.6 

3.3 

33 

6.6 

3.4 

55 __ 

10.9 

6.4 

36 

10.6 

5.0 

fi7 

8,2 

4.2 

38 

9.2 

4.8 

.fiR 

11.0 

5.0 

41 

10.5 

5.3 

an 

13.5 

7.1 

42__ _ 

12.6 

6.3 

63 

9.4 

4.3 

47 

5.9 

a5 
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Table 2. — Blood counts on rats fed a diet deficient in pantothenic add — Continued 


p^^.mm. granulocytes 
^ per cu. mm. 


Rat with granulocytopenia alone 


Rats with anemia alone 


Hematocrit 

volume 

percent 


Rats with no defined blood dyscrasia 



In some rats, the onset of the blood dyscrasias, particularly the 
anemia, was extremely rapid and was followed closely , by a fatal 
termination of the disease. Rats were examined every day although 
blood coimts were not made as frequently. It was not uncommon to 
find that a rat’s eyes, ears, mucous membranes, and foot pads were 
bright piok one day and extremely pallid the next. Gross evidences 
of internal or external hemorrhage or icterus were not present. In 
table 3 are given a few instances in which counts were obtained 
prior to the abrupt fall in the level of circulating cells. 
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Table 3. — Rapidity of development of blood dyscraaias 


Bat No. 

Date 

Total 
white 
blood 
cells per 
cu. mm. 

Polymor- 
phonu- 
clear 
granu- 
locytes 
per cu. 
mn. 

Hema- 

tocrit 

volume 

percent 

Date 

Total 
white 
blood 
cells per 
cu. mm. 

Polymor- 
phonu- 
clear 
granu- 
locytes 
per cu. 
mm. 

Hema- 

tocrit 

volume 

percent 

Date of 
death 

34 

June 7 

2,650 


38.0 

June 13 

1,250 

50 

27.6 

(») 

36 

June 14 

6,900 

900 

38.9 

June 20 


0 


June 22 

41 

June 20 

3,800 

1,700 

35.1 

June 24 


160 


Juno 26 

47 

Apr. 18 
May 1 

10,900 

1, 660 

30.6 

Apr. 22 
May 2 

5, 600 



Apr. 24 
May 4 

49 1 

11,900 

1, 550 

37.5 

10,260 

1,300 


93 

Apr. 22 
Mar. 31 

3,050 

860 

88.1 

Apr. 25 




Apr. 27 

94 


35.6 

Apr. 2 

760 


22.2 

0 


I Previously bad been treated successfully with pantothenic acid. 
I Treated and recovered. 


HISTOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF THE BONE MABROW 

Of the 69 rats listed in table 2, the vertebral and femoral bone 
marrow was studied in 25, 11 from the group showing both granulo- 
cytopenia and anemia, 12 from the group showing anemia only, and 
2 from the group showing neither. Of the group showing both 
granulocytopenia and anemia, 10 rats showed hypoplasia of the bone 
marrow; it was marked in 6, moderate in 3, and slight in 2. The 
marrow of 1 rat showed no hypocellularity. 

The markedly atrophic marrows also showed varying degrees of 
congestion, focal hemorrhage, and edema. Generally the stroma was 
loose in texture with very few scattered adult fat cells. In one of 
these rats the marrow was moderately fatty. Although severely 
hypoplastic, a few nudeated red cells and granulocytes were present 
in all marrows, the latter being least common. The nucleated red 
cells occurred in very small clusters or, more frequently, were evenly 
scattered throughout the marrow. Granulocytes occurred most often 
in very small groups in a peripheral location. A very few of these 
cells were identified as metamyelocytes and segmented forms; most 
of these were myelocytes or younger forms. Megakaryocytes were 
not foimd in any of these marrows. 

In marrows showing only slight to moderate cell depletion, the 
decrease in -the number of cells appeared to occur mainly in the 
granulocytic series and in some cases cells of the erythroid series 
appeared to be actually increased in number. In such cases of slight 
to moderate marrow hypoplasia, the congestion was much less tbau 
in the advanced cases and hemorrhage and edema usually were 
absent. 

. The bone marrow of the rats with anemia ordy showed atrophy less 
frequently and less severe than those with both anemia and granulo- 
cytopenia. Of the 12 anemic rats studied, the bone marrow of 8 
showed no decrease in cellularity. In 3 there was slight atrophy and 
in 1 the atrophy was of moderate degree. 
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The marrow of the control rats in this experiment was not studied. 
Interpretation of the findings m the marrow of the rats on the de- 
ficient regimen was made by comparison with marrow sections of 
control rats of the same strain and age group used in other experiments. 

TBEATMENT OF DTSCKASIAS 

The results to he considered in this section were obtained partly with 
qTiiTnfl.1a mentioned imder “Development of Dyscrasias” (page 1202) 
and partly with a laiger group of similar animals. Some of these 
animals developed blood dyscrasias while receiving the L. casei factor, 
at a level of 2 or 20 micrograms per rat per day, or pantothenic acid 
at a level of 2 or 5 micrograms per rat per day. The nature and 
amount of such supplementation are given, together with the nature 
and the results of therapy, in tables 4, 5, and 6. Diets No. 939 and 
No. 966, described in the previous section, were employed throughout. 

Treatment consisted of the 'daily oral administration for 4 days 
(in a few cases 10 days) of pantothenic acid, fermentation L. casei 
factor (replaced by synthetic L. casei factor in a few animals, as noted ), 
or the indicated combination of the two vitamins. Blood determina- 
tions were made the day treatment was started, and were repeated, 
for granulocytopenic rats, at the termination of the 4-day treatment 
period and, for anemic rats, after the lapse of approximately 6 addi- 
tional days. Experience has shown that there may be no increase in 
hematocrit or hemoglobin values or ha red cell counts in 4 days, even 
when treatment for this length of time initiates changes observable 
at the end of an 8-10-day period. 

The fulminating character of the deficiency disease has proved to 
be a considerable handicap ha the accumulation of data concerning 
therapy. Only a small percentage of treated animals survived the 
treatment test period. This was true even when the therapeutic 
measures employed were such as to bring about a correction of the 
blood dyscrasias in most or all of the animals which lived for the 
necessary 4 or 8 to 10 days following the beginning of therapy. Be- 
cause of the difficulty of obtaining adequate therapeutic data, a few 
animals were treated as granulocytopenic even though the level of 
circulating granulocytes was slightly above 400 cells per cubic milli- 
meter. We do not feel that it is possible at the present time to evalu- 
ate the failure of so many treated animals to survive. In view of the 
uncertainty concerning the significance of these early deaths we have 
adopted the procedure of reporting data concerning treatment only 
for those granulocytopenic animals which survived a 4-day test 
period and for those anemic animals which lived for at least 8 days 
from the time treatment was b^un; 

The results of treatment of anemic animals which were not granulo- 
qjrtopenic are given in table 4. Each of 12 rats treated with panto^ 

66642T— 45 i 
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Received amino acid solution in place of 
drinking water during treatment 
period.* 
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thenic acid showed some increase in the hematocrit reading in approxi- 
mately 10 days although only 6 of the 12 reached a level as high as 40 
volumes percent at this time. Of the 6 which failed to reach this 
value at 8 to 12 days, 4 reached levels of 37, 41, 45, and 55 volumes 
percent at 16, 16, 16, and 27 days, respectively, from the beginning 
of treatment. The other 2 (rats No. 100 and No. 101) became 
granulocytopenic during the 10-day test period and were subsequently 
treated with additional pantothenic acid.® One (No. 101) succumbed 
on the thirteenth day before another blood examination was made; 
the other remained granulocytopenic and became very anemic before 
it died on the twenty-third day (see table 5, rat No. 100). Of the 14 
animals® treated with i. casei factor, 4 reached hematocrit levels 
above 40 volumes percent in 4 to 11 days, one appeared to respond 
slowly reaching a level of 37 volumes percent in 17 days, and the other 
9 failed to respond. Of 7 rats treated with pantothenic acid and L. 
casei factor combined, 5 reached hematocrit levels above 40 volumes 
percent in 4 to 11 days; 1 gave a smaller response, and 1 failed to 
respond. 

The results of therapy of granulocytopenic animals which were not 
anemic are given in table 5. Fourteen^ such animals were treated 
with the L. casei factor, 7 were treated with pantothenic acid, and 6 
were treated with a combination of the two. Of the 14 treated with 
the L. casei factor alone, 10 gave good responses in 4 days. The 4 
which failed to respond became anemic during the treatment period.® 
Three of these died before additional counts were made; the other 
(No. 32) showed a delayed response. Of the 7 rats treated with 
pantothenic acid alone, none responded in 4 days or 10 days but 3 
of the 4 which lived for more than 16 days finally did respond. Treat- 
ment with both vitamins together gave results similar to treatment 
with L. casei factor alone. Three of the six gave good responses in 
4 days; 1 responded poorly (an increase to 650 from 0 granulocytes per 
cubic millimeter) and 2 failed to respond. The 3 which failed to show 
a good response in 4 days became anemic during the treatment period. 
Two of these died before additional coimts were made; the other 
(No. 140, treated for 10 days) showed a delayed response. 

' jThe results of treatment of animals which were both anemic and 
granulocytopenic are given in table 6. Six rats ® were treated with 
the L. casei factor alone, five with pantothenic acid alone, and six 

< Bat No.' 99 also became granulocytopenic dining the lO-day test period. It was treated successfully with 
additional pantothenic acid as indicated in table 5. 

ft Three of these fourteen received amino acids during the treatment period. See footnote 9. 

7 Six of these fourteen received amino acids during the treatment period. See footnote 9. 

ft Two of the ten which responded also became anemic during treatment. 

ft Two of these six animals received amino acids during the treatment period. (Compare footnotes 6 and 7 
and see tables 4, 5 , and 6) . This procedure did not appear to affect the results which are therefore included. 
The use of amino acids in the therapy of granulocytopenic animals is under investigation. 
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with both of these vitamins together. None of the six rats treated 
with the L. casei factor responded either by an increase in the level of 
circulating granulocytes or by an increase in the hematocrit reading. 
Of the five treated with pantothenic acid, one showed a good granu- 
locyte response at 4 days and two others at 10 days. The remaining 
two failed to respond at 4 days and died before another count was 
obtained. The three animals which lived for 10 days showed increases 
in the hematocrit values. Of the six animals treated with a combina- 
tion of L. casei factor and pantothenic acid, each gave a good granu- 
locyte response in 4 to 11 days. Hematocrit responses to some extent 
paralleled the granulocyte responses but were less consistent. 

niscussiON 

In these experiments, anemia and granulocytopenia have developed 
in rats deprived of pantothenic acid. Nevertheless these dyscrasias 
appear not to have been signs of an uncomplicated deficiency of this 
vitamin. 

The granulocytopenia, when unaccompanied by anemia, probably 
was a s^ simply of an L. casei factor deficiency. This deficiency may 
have been present in some anemic animals as well. The prophylactic 
administi’ation of pantothenic acid appears to have prevented the 
development of an Z. casei factor deficiency; its therapeutic adminis- 
tration may at times have corrected this deficiency. 

The blood dyscrasias observed in rats deprived of pantothenic acid 
were not ascribable solely to an £. casei factor deficiency. The develop- 
ment of anemia appears to have indicated (perhaps with leas than 
complete reliability) the presence of a deficiency affecting hema- 
topoiesis other than that of the L. casei factor. 

This other deficiency affecting hematopoiesis may have been that 
of pantothenic acid. There is little or no evidence at hand to the 
contrary. However, we have seen that the uncomplicated granu- 
locytopenia which occurred in some pantothenic acid-deficient rats 
was attributable to a deficiency, not of pantothenic acid, but of quite 
anotlier vitamin. It is possible that a similar mechanism was opera- 
tive in the appearance of the anemia, with the difference that instead 
of, or in addition to, L. casei factor deficiency there developed a 
deficiency of an unidentified vitamin. We are unable to state at this 
time whether the relationship between pantothenic acid and L. casei 
factor deficiencies represents an isolated phenomenon or whether 
something of general significance is involved. 

The discussion of the interpretation of these experimental results 
would not be complete without mention of three additional points: 

1 . Most of the L. casei factor we have used is a fermentation product, 
We have no reason to believe that the activity of liver L. casei factor 
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would have been qualitatively different in these experiments but it is 
a possibility to be considered. 

2. It is well known that some degree of inanition accompanies 

pantothenic acid deficiency in rats. Preliminary investigations of 
the possible influence of lowered food intake on the development of 
blood dyscrasias have been carried out It appears probable, 

on the basis of the information at present available, that manition 
influences the level of circulating granulocytes but [not to an extent 
sufficient to account for the incidence and the severity of the granu- 
locytopenia observed in pantothenic acid-deficient rats. 

3. From inspection of blood smears, it appears that some of our 
pantothenic acid-deficient rats have infections of Bartondla mum {IS). 
We have not found it possible, however, to correlate the presence or 
the severity of the Section with the presence or severity of the anemia. 

The syndrome we have described may be identical with the panmy- 
elophthisis of Gy orgy, Goldblatt, Miller, and Fulton {14). We have 
not studied platelets but the remaiuder of the blood picture corre- 
sponds very well with their findings. The bone-marrow changes 
in our rats are similar to, though generally less severe than, those 
described by Gyorgy et al. On the other hand, these investigators 
stated that panmyelophthisis was not cured or prevented by a “sup- 
posedly active filtrate factor preparation.” Since all active “filtrate 
factor” preparations presumably contained pantothenic acid this 
observation might be taken as indicating a lack of identity of the 
deficiency states observed in the two laboratories. Additional infor- 
mation is needed on this point. 

SUMMARY 

Rats given certain purified diets which were low in pantothenic 
acid developed anemia, leucopenia, granulocytopenia, and bone- 
marrow hypoplasia. 

The indusion of pantothenic acid in these diets almost completely 
prevented the appearance of these deficiency signs. 

Therapy with pantothenic acid was much less successful than was 
prophylaxis. Anemic animals appeared to respond to this treatment 
somewhat more consistently and rapidly than did those which were 
granulocytopenic. , 

10 Twenty-two pairs of rats have been studied In an experiment involving paired feeding. One rat of each 
pair was given pantothenic add-deflcient diet No. 966; the other was allowed the same amount of a diet which 
difiered only in that it contained 2 mg. of calcium pantothenate per 100 gm. of diet. Eight of the pantothenic 
add-deficient rats were observed with levels of circulating polymorphonudear granuloci^ of 400 cells 
per cubic millimeter or less (of these 8j 7 were below 200). In addition, 3 animals showed levels between 400 
and 1,000. Four of the pair-fed litter mates which received pantothenic add were observed with levels of 
circulating polymorphonudear granulocytes of 400 cells per cubic millimeter or less (none below 200). In 
addition, 7 rats showed levels between 400 and 1,000. 
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Evidence is presented which indicates that one result of withholding 
pantothenic acid from these experimental animals was the develop- 
ment of an L. cdsei factor deficiency. 

The nature of the additional deficiency or deficiencies is discussed. 
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TSUTSUGAMUSHI DISEASE (SCRUB TYPHUS). THE EFFECTS 
OF AN IMMUNE RABBIT SEBUM IN EXPERIMENTALLY 
INFECTED MICE* 

By Noeman H. Topping, Surgeon, United States Public Health Service 

Immune rabbit serum has been described for several of the rickettsial 
agents (f, S). The immune serum for Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever has had a clinical trial and, although the series of cases was not 

1 From the Division of Infectious Diseases, National Institute of Health. This paper was approved for 
publication May 0, 1944, and scheduled for publication in Public Health Reports in the issue of May 2$, 
1944. Because of the subject matter the paper was withheld horn publication at that time. 
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large, the results seemed to warrant the use of the serum as a thera- 
peutic agent in this disease (S). As in other diseases, there was evi- 
dence that the serum, to be of benefit, must be given in adequate 
doses as early as possible in the course of illness. In Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever the diagnosis can only be suspected until the diagnostic 
rash appears, usually late in the third or early in the fourth day of 
the febrile period; a definite reduction in the expected case-fatdity 
rates occurred only in those cases where the serum was administered 
on or before the third day of the rash. 

From a clinical standpoint, tsutsugamushi disease might lend itself 
more readily to therapy and even perhaps prophylaxis with an 
immune serum than does Rocky Moimtain spotted fever. There is 
observed fairly constantly in tsutsugamushi, at least as it occurs in 
the white race, an eschar or initial lesion present at the onset of the 
febrile period (4). Cases of the disease have occurred in which the 
initial lesion was observed by the patient some days before the onset 
of the febrile period (d, 6). With the eschar as an early diagnostic 
feature, the disease may be recognized very early in its course. It 
would seem that the earlier the recognition the better the chances 
that an immune serum or some other therapeutic agent would be of 
benefit. Two chemotherapeutic agents, para-sulphonamido-benza- 
midoxime hydrochloride (7) and penicillin, were tried in infected 
white mice but there was no evidence of a favorable effect (8, 9). 

PREPARATION OP IMMUNE RABBIT SERUM. 

An immune rabbit serum has been prepared, and m preliminary 
trials in infected laboratory mice the effect has been sufficient to 
warrant a brief note. Injection of yolk-sac material infected with 
the “Karp” strain of tsutsugamushi was begun in four rabbits Decem- 
ber 16, 1943. On 2 consecutive days each week for 3 weeks the rab- 
bits received 1 cc. intravenously of a 10“* dilution of a pool of infected 
yolk sacs that consistently killed white mice when 0.5 cc. of a 10~* 
dilution was inoculated intraperitoneally. Nineteen da]^ after the 
last of these six injections the rabbits w4re bled (January 19, 1944). 
The serums were separated from the clots and kept in the refrigerator. 
These serums were tested for complement-fixing antibodies. It was 
found that one of the rabbits. No. 185, had developed slightly higher 
fixation with -the specific antigen than the others. Serum of t.bia 
rabbit was used in a prehminary test in mice. After a rest period ' of 
several weeks the rabbits were again injected with infectious material 
(February 14, 1944). The first injection after the rest period was 
given subcutaneously; the next day an intravenous injection was 
given; the following week two intravenous injections were given on 
consecutive days. After approximately 18 days, the rabbits were 
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again bled for serum (March 9, 1944). The serum from the same 
rabbit was agam tested in infected mice. 

INFECTIOTTS INOCULUM FOR MICE 

Two yolk sacs weighing 8 gm., infected with the “Karp strain,” were 
ground in a blender and then diluted with 80 cc. of sterile skimmed 
milk (approximately 10~‘). This material was then distributed in 
convenient-sized ampules, shell-frozen rapidly, and stored at ap- 
proximately —40° C. When this material was thawed and 0.5 cc., 
in dilutions up to and including 10“^ inoculated intraperitoneally 
into white mice, they died consistently. An occasional death oc- 
curred at 10“*. It therefore appeared ^at 0.5 cc. of a 10~* dilution 
contained between 1 and 10 minimal lethal doses for white mice. 
Dilutions of this pool of frozen infectious material were used through- 
out the tests of the homologous immune serum in mice. 

PROCEDURE 

White mice were inoculated intraperitoneally with 0.5 cc. of tenfold 
dilutions of the infectious pool. At varying periods foDowing inocula- 
tion each of the treated mice received a single subcutaneous injection 
of 0.2 cc. of the crude unpreserved immune rabbit serum. Table 1 
summarizes tHe results obtained with the serum of January 19, 19^, 
from rabbit No. 185. AH deaths which occurred during a period of 
40 days are recorded, r^ardless of cause of death. It will be noted 
that there was definite delay in the time of death in the treated mice 
infected with 10"* and 10~* dilutions. There were also some survivors 
in the 10“^ dilution group. 

Serum from the same rabbit. No. 185, but from a bleeding following 
another series of injections with live antigen, March 9, 1944, was tested 
similarly in mice. The infectious dose was 0.5 cc. intraperitoneally of 
10~® and 10“* dilutions from the frozen pool. AH deaths that occurred 
during an observation period of 40 days arc recorded in table 2. It 
will be noted in this table that a very definite effect was produced by 
the immune serum when given for as long as 72 hours after the 10“* 
infectious dose and for 120 hours after the lO"* dose of the infectious 
pool. The serum dosage in this test was kept at the 0.2-cc. amoimt as 
it was in the first test. 

It was thought that perhaps a little larger dose might be effective 
when given at a later time after infection of the mice. Table 3 
records the results with 0.6 cc. immune serum when mice are infected 
with 0.5-cc. amounts of 10“® and 10“* dfiutions from the ICarp ia- 
fectious pool. As indicated in the table, the mice were observed for 
30 days. The effect was obtained as late as 7 days in both the 10"*- 
and 10"*-dilution infected mice with the larger serum dosage. 
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Since all the previously described tests were done with the serum 
from only one (No. 185) of the four rabbits, a test was made with the 
other three rabbit serums (Nos. 13, 186, and 187). The mice were 
infected with 0.5 cc. of a 10“^ dilution of the Karp infectious pool. 
They were treated at varying periods later with 0.2 cc. of serum 
secured from tlie rabbits in a bleeding of March 9, 1944 (after two 
series of live-antigen inoculations). The results of this test are sum- 
marized in table 4. It will be noted that the serum from rabbit No. 
13 was apparently not as efficient as that from No. 186 or No. 187. 
These two produced a result comparable to that observed with the 
serum of rabbit No. 185. 


niSCUSSION AND SUMMARY 

It has been demonstrated that rabbits suitably inoculated with live 
antigen from a strain of tsutsugamushi (scrub typhus) develop pro- 
tective antibodies. A second series of inoculations apparently raises 
the protective antibody titre. These antibodies can be passively 
transferred to mice previously infected with certainly lethal doses of 
yolk-sac material from the homologous strain. Death can be pre- 
vented in these infected mice, when treated with the serum, after a 
lapse of 72 to 168 hours from the time of infection. In these tests it 
appeared that the larger dose was more effective than was the smaller. 
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INCIDENCE OF HOSPITALIZATION, AUGUST 1945 

Through the cooperation of the Hospital Service Plan Commission of the 
American Hospital Association, data on hospital admissions among members of 
Blue Cross Hospital Service Plans are presented monthly. These plans provide 
prepaid hospitalservice. The data cover hospital service plans scattered through- 
out the country, mostly in large cities. 


Item 

August 

1944 

1945 

1 Mnnibar of plans supplying data__ 

74 

13,670,371 

133,768 

115.5 

105.1 

20 
6. 13 

81 

18,499,662 

176,672 

112.4 

105.5 

31 

7.61 

2. Number of persons ^Iglble for hospital care 

3, Number of persons admitted for hospital care 

4. Incidence per 1,000 persons, annual rate, during current month (daily 

5. Incidence per 1,000 persons, annual rate for the 12 months ended August 31, 
1045 - - . _ 

ft, N^imhflrnf plans reporting on hospital days. . . 

7. ■nays of hospital oare per case discharged during month i_ _ __ _ . _ _ . 



1 Days include entire stay of patient in hospital whether at full pay or at a discount. 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 15, 1945 

[From the Weekly Mortality Index, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of GommerceJ 


\ 

Week ended 
Sept. 15, 
1945 1 

Correspond- 
ing week, 
1944 

Data from 91 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths , 

! 

8,173 

7,818 

330,617 

621 

687 

22,308 

67,276,041 

11,251 

8.7 

10.3 

7,737 

AvaragftforSprioryeai^ ^ _ __ 

Total deaths, 'first 37 weeks of year . _ _ 

332,323 

596 

Deaths, under 1 year of age_, 

Average tor 3 prior years 

Deaths under 1 year of ago, first 37 weeks of year 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force 

22,724 

66,723,794 

12,797 

10.0 

10.1 

Number of death claims 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 

Death daims per 1,000 policies, first 37 weeks of year, annual rate 







PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 22, 1945 

Summary 

% 

Following a rise last week, tke incidence of poliomyelitis for the 
coimtry as a whole agaia declined. A total of 864 cases was reported 
currently, as compared with 963 last week (the highest weekly incidence 
to date this year), 1,158 for the corresponding week last year, and a 
5-year median (1940—44) of 796. Decreased incidence was recorded in 
the Middle Atlantic, West Central, and Mormtain areas, while in- 
creases occurred in the New England, East Central, South Atlantic, 
and Pacific areas. Of 25 States reporting 10 or more cases, 11 reported 
a net increase of 83 cases, 12 a decrease of 183, and 2 States, Virginia 
and Utah, reported the same numbers for both weeks (19 and 22, 
respectively). States reporting more than 15 cases each are as 
follows (last week’s figures in parentheses): Increases — ^Massachu- 
setts 51 (45), Ohio 37 (31), Illinois 93 (66), Wisconsin 48 (39), Tennes- 
see 21 (15), California 54 (46); decreases — New York 110 (148), New 
Jersey 55 (87), Pennsylvania 48 (95), Minnesota 23 (25), Texas 39 (44), 
Washington 20 (25). Missomi also reported a decrease from 24 to 
9 cases. To date this year 8,883 cases have been reported, as com- 
pared with 13,570 for the same period last year and a 5-year median 
of 5,803. 

Of a total of 83 cases of meningococcus meningitis reported for the 
current week, as compared with 93 last weds; and 73 for the next 
earlier week, 14 occmred in New York and 11 in California. The 
seasonal low was probably reached during the week ended September 
1, when 61 cases were reported. The total for the year to date is 
6,578, as compared with 13,729 and 14,331, respectivdy, for the 
corresponding periods of last year and 1943, and a 5-year median of 
2,623. 

Of 31 cases of infectious encephalitis reported currently, 24 occurred 
in California, which State has reported 204 of the total of 455 cases to 
date this year. 

A total of 8,205 deaths was recorded for the week in 93 lai^e cities 
of the United States, as compared with 8,238 last week, 8,027 for the 
corresponding week last year, and a 3-year (1942-44) average of 
8,049. The total to date is 341,548, as compared with 343,526 for the 
corresponding period last year. 


( 1222 ) 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended Septem- 
ber 1 ^, 194^, and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 5-year m^ian 

In these tables a zero indicates a definite report, while leaders Inply that, although none was reported, 
cases may have occurred. 


Diphtheria Influenza Measles I 



1 New York City only. 

# Period ended earlier than Saturday. 

> Corrections, week ended August 25, meningococcus meningitis: Massachusetts 2 cases (instead of 0); 
North Carolina 4 cases (Instead of 5). 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended September 
''3,194.5f and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 S'^year median Con. 


Division and State 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid and para- 
typhoid fever * 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

1940- 

44 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

1940- 

44 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

1940- 

44 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

1940- 

44 

Sept. 

1946 

Sept. 

23, 

1944 

Sept. 

22, 

1946 

Sept. 

23, 

1944 

Sept. 

22, 

1946 

Sept. 

23, 

1944 

Sept. 1 
22, 
1946 

Sept. 

i4 



3 Period ended earlier thaa Saturday. 

* Including paratyphoid fever reported separately, as follows: Massachusetts 3; New York 1; Ohio 1; 
Indiana 1; Michigan 1; Maryland 1; Virginia 1; South Carolina 2; Georgia 1; Louisiana 1; Texas 2; New 
Mexico 1; OaUfomla 1. 

. A Bdayed reports, included In oomulative total only, poliomyelitis: Maryland, Inly, 1 case; Georgia, 
Augost, 8 cases. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State . health officers for the week ended September 
22, 1945 , and comparison with corresponding week of 194 h CL'^d 5-year median — Con. 


Whooping cough 


Week ended Sept. 22, 1946 



< Period ended earlier than Saturday. 
1 5-year median, 1940-^. 
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WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 


City reports for week ended Septemher 16 j 1946 


This table lists the reports from 85 cities of more than 10,000 population distributed throoghont the 
United States, and represents a cross section of the current urban Incidence of the diseases included in 
the table. 


I 

I 

Oi 

P 


NEW ENGLAND 
Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Vermont: 

Barre 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Fall River 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Rhode Island: 

Providence 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport. 

Hartford 

New Haven 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Nt w York: 

Bufltalo 

New York 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania; 

Philadelphia 

Pittsbui^h 

Reading 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne 

Indianapolis... 
Terre Haute., . 
Illinois: 

Chicago 

Springfield 

MicmgEin: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids. 
Wisconsin: 

Kenosha 

Milwaukee 

Racine 

Superior 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Minneapolis-. 

Missouri: 

Kansas City.. 

St. Joseph 

St* Louis 



Encephalitis, infec- 
tious, cases 

Influenza 

Measles cases 

Meningitis, meningo > 
coccus, cases 

Pneumonia deaths 

Poliomyelitis cases 

Scarlet fever cases 

Smallpox cases 

Typhoid and para- 
typhoid fever cases 

Whooping cough 
oases 

O 

Deaths 

1 

0 


0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

4 

0 

3 

14 

12 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 


0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 


0 

1 

0 

5 

8 

5 

0 

0 

8 

8 

3 

1 

0 

9 

5 

43 

40 

18 

0 

4 

165 

0 

0 


0 

4 

0 

3 

10 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

11 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

18 

1 

17 

25 

11 

0 

1 

101 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

8 

10 

5 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 

7 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

. 1 

1 

8 

4 

7 

0 

0 

. 41 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 


0 

1 

0 

6 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

27 

6 

17 

18 

11 

0 

0 

68 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 


0 

13 

1 

6 

1 

12 

0 

0 

02 

0 

0 


0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 

0 


0 

5 

0 

0 

16 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

■J 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

2 

15 

2 

0 

1 

{ 

1 

0 



1 

0 

2 

2 

4 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

1 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

( 

1 

0 


j 1 

1 

3 

5 

16 

6 

0 

1 

s 
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City reports for week ended September 16 y 19^6 — Continued 



WEST NORTH CENTRAL— 
continued 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

Wichita 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

West Virginia: 

Wheeling — 

North Carolina: 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem 

South Carolina: 

Charleston 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick., 

Savannah 

Florida: 

Tampa 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Arkansas; 

Little Rock 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

Shreveport 

Texas; 

Dallas 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana; 

Billing. 

Great Falls 

Helena. 

Missoula 

Idaho: 

Boise 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo—. 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City. 


0 

0 

0 


0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

2 

0 


0 

6 

4 

2 

0 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 




Whooping cough 
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City reports for week ended September 16 j 1946 — Continued 


- 

Diphtheria 

cases 

Encephalitis , 
infections, 
cases 

Influenza 

1 

Measles cases 

Meningitis, 
meningococ- 
cus, cases 

08 

|| 

si 

a 

tu 

Poliomyelitis 

cases 

Scarlet fever 
cases 

Smallpox cases 

Typhoid and 
paratyphoid 
fever cases 

Whooping 
cough cases 

o 

03 

1 

(S 

PACIFIC 

i 









1 



Washington: 













Seattle 

0 

0 


0 

22 

0 

4 

2 

3 

0 

0 

10 

Spokane 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tacoma 

0 1 

0 


0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

California: 













Los Angeles 

1 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

2 

10 

15 

0 

1 

22 

Sacramento 

0 

0^ 


0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

11 

San Francisco 

1 

0 


0 

19 

3 

8 

7 

5 

0 

1 

2 

Total 

47 

4 

16 

6 

373 

31 

238 

314 

213 

0 

17 

825 

Corresponding week, 1944. 

49 


iTl 

6 

90 1 


206 


219 

cT 

sT 

650 

Average, 1940-44 

61 


33 

*9 

*147 
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266 

0 

37 

904 


1 3-year average, 1942-44* 
s S-year median, 1940-44. 

Dysentery, amebic. — Cases: New York 4; Topeka 1; Baltimore 4; Spokane 2; San Francisoo 1. 

Dysentery, ftacfttary .—Cases: Buffalo 1; New York 8; Detroit 6; Lynchburg 1; Charleston, S. 0.6; 
Los Angeles 2. 

Dysentery, Cases: Baltimore 3; Richmond 2; San Antonio 8. 

Dneky Mountain spotted fever.— Cases: Cincinnati l;Riohmond 3. 

Typhus fever, endemic.— Oases: NewYork 1; Charleston, S. C. 2; Atlanta 4; Savannah 6; Birmingham 4; 
Memphis 1; Mobile 3; New Orleans 6; Dallas 1; Houston 7; San Antonio 7; Los Angeles 1. 


Rates {annual basis) per 100,000 population, by geographic groups, for the 86 cities 
in the preceding table {estimated population, 194S, SS, 868,800) 



a 

I 

II 

Is 

1 

fi 

i - 

m 

Influenza 

1 

6 

1 

1 

03 

Meningitis, men- 
ingococcus, case 
rates 

Pneumonia 
death rates 

Poliomyelitis 
case rates 

1 

l| 

a> 

1 

CQ 

I 

s 

V 

Typhoid and 
paratyphoid 
fever case rates 

Whooping cough 
case rates 

1 

S 

1 

1 

I 

Q 

New England 

5.2 

m 

2.6 

m 

31 

2.6 

41.8 

67.6 

52 

0.0 

0.0 

170 

Middle Atlantic 

4.2 

1.4 

0.9 


16 

3.2 

36.6 

51.4 


0.0 

3.7 

166 

East North Centra 

4.3 

HO 

0.6 

Bfl 

35 

4.0 

31.4 

25.2 

33 

0.0 

0.6 

137 

West North Central 

4.6 

0.0 

2.3 

4.6 

14 

9.0 

42.8 

110.4 

43 

0.0 

4.6 

96 

South Atlantic 

15.3 

HO 

6.8 

1,7 

3 

3.4 

37.4 

32.3 

53 

0.0 

1.7 

116 

East South Central 

11.8 

0.0 

HO 

HO 


6.9 

53.1 

41.3 


0.0 

6.9 

18 

West South Central 

37.3 

hO 

2.9 

5.7 

3 

8.6 

63.1 

40.2 

43 

0.0 

6.7 

3 

Mountain 

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

0.0 

40 

7.9 

16.9 

246.2 

66 

0.0 

0.0 

167 

Pacific- 

3.2 

0.0 

7.9 

0.0 

87 

6.3 

28.6 

31.6 

38 

0.0 

3.2 

73 

Total : 

7.3 


2.6 

0.9 

27 

4*8 

36.8 

48.5 

33 

■ 

2.6 

127 


PLAGUE INFECTION IN KERN AND SANTA CLARA COUNTIES, CALIF. 

Under date of September 1,4, plague infectioii was reported proved 
on September 12 in tissue and fleas from ground squirrels, 0. beeeheyi, 
shot in Kem and Santa Clara Counties, Calif., as follows: Kem 
Oouiity — ^pool of 200 fleas from 13 ground squirrels sbot 2 miles south 
and 1)^ miles west of Cummings Valley School; Santa Clara County — 
pool of 400 fleas from 80 ground squirrels shot 16 miles southeast of 
Gilroy, and tissue from 1 ground squirrel and a pool of 200 fleas from 
13 ground squirrels shot 6% miles east and 2 miles south of Gilroy. 
Under date of September 17 plague infection was reported proved on 
September 13 in tissue from 2 ground squirrels, €. beeeheyi, shot 16 
miles southeast of Gilroy. 
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Notifiable diseases — J^ ' weeks elided September 8, 1946 . — During the 
4 weeks ended September 8, 1945, cases of certain notifiable diseases 
were reported in Puerto Rico as follows: 


Cases 


Cases 


Bilharziasis 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Chiclrenpox 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery, unspecified— 

Fuariasis 

Gonorrhea 

Influenza 

Leprosy 

Malaria 


Mumps. 


3 

1 

25 

62 

13 

2 

214 

31 

1 

264 

13 

2 


Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Puerperal fever 

Bingworm 

Syphilis 

Tetanus 

Tetanus, infhntile 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

Typhoid and paratyphoid fever. 

Typhus fever (murine) 

Whooping cough 


2 

2 

1 

246 

8 

3 

1 

556 

9 

31 

51 






FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces — GommunicaMe diseases — Week ended September 1, 1946 — 
During the week ended September 1, 1945, cases of certain com- 
municable diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics of Canada as follows: 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Que- 

bec 

Onta- 

rio 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Alber- 

ta 

British 

Colum- 

bia 

Total 

nhifikftnpmc _ 




16 

34 

7 

13 

" 

19 

9 

98 

Dipht.hftrift, . , _ _ 

3 

4 

3 

46 

6 

4 

1 


67 

Dysentery: 



2 






2 

Bacillary 




19 





6 

25 

Encephalitis, infectious,. 






1 


1 

flfimiftn 





1 

1 

3 

2 

7 

InflufinTa .. 


8 



14 




2 

24 

Measles 


1 

18 

20 


2 

5 

5 

61 

Meningitis, meniugococ- 

ffllR __ 




1 


1 

1 


3 

Mumps 




12 

14 

10 

5 

12 

8 

61 

PnlirnnyAlitis 


3 

1 

7 

17 

1 

1 

30 

Scarlet fever. 


1 

4 


18 

12 

7 

12 

4 

58 

Tuberculosis (all forms).. 


9 

4 

148 

28 

12 

1 

2 

19 

223 

Typhoid and paiaty- 

phftfd fAVAP 


1 


7 


2 

1 

1 

12 

Undulant fever....— 




1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Venereal diseases; 

Gonorrhea ...... 

1 

18 

36 

141 

223 

68 

29 

50 

74 

640 

263 

flyphlHs 

10 

5 

82 

94 

16 i 

4 

9 

48 

Other fnrrmj _ _ 



1 



1 

WhnnplTig fiftngh 


1 

n 

147 

11 

6 

3 

19 

2 

211 








REPORTS OP CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Note.— E xcept in cases of nnusual incidence, only those places are included which had not previously 
reported any of the above-mentioned diseases, except yellow fever, during the current year. All reports 
of yellow fever are published currently, 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published in the Public 
HEA.LTH Hefobts for the last Friday in each month. 

Plague 

Ecuador. —Fox the month of August 1945, plague infection was 
reported in Ecuador as follows: Canar Province, 2 cases, 1 death; 
Loja Province, 5 cases, 2 deaths. 

Great Britain — Malta. — ^For the week ended September 8, 1945, 
IS cases of plague were reported in Malta. Por the week ended 
September 16, 1946, 6 cases of pla^e were reported in Malta, includ- 
ing 2 cases in Marsa, 2 cases in Zurrie, and 1 fatal case in Hamrun. 

( 1230 ) 
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Italy — Sicily—Palermo . — On September 19, 1945, 4 cases of plague 
with 3 deaths were reported in Palermo, Sicily, Italy.* 

Morocco (French ). — ^For the period September 1-10, 1945, 6 cases 
of plague were reported in French Morocco. 

Smallpox 

Belgian Congo . — ^For the week ended August 25, 1945, 107 cases of 
smallpox were reported in Belgian Congo. 

Briiish East AJrica . — For the week ended September 15, 1945, 91 
cases of smallpox with 9 deaths were reported in Kenya, and for the 
week ended August 11, 1945, 160 cases of smallpox with 26 deaths 
were reported in Tanganyika, British East Africa. 

Rhodesia, Northern . — ^For the week ended August 4, 1945, 638 cases 
of smallpox with 2 deaths were reported in Northern Khodesia. 

Typhus Fever 

Algeria . — ^For the period August 11-20, 1945, 29 cases of typhus 
fever, including 3 cases in Algiers, and 1 case in Oran, were reported in 
Algeria. 

Ecuador . — ^For the month of August 1945, 95 cases of typhus fever 
with 3 deaths were reported in Ecuador, including 43 cases with 2 
deaths reported m Quito, 19 cases reported in Ibarra, and 11 cases 
reported in Ambato. 

Morocco (French ). — ^For the period September 1-10, 1945, 88 cases 
of typhus fever, including 65 cases reported in Casablanca region and 
3 cases in the city of Casablanca, were reported ha French Morocco. 

1 For recent report of plague in Taranto, Italy, see Pub. Heaith Rbp., Oct. 6, 1946, p. 1197. 
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INDUSTRIAL MANGANESE POISONING* 

A Review 

This bulletin discusses the occurrence and uses of manganese, its 
physicochemical properties, its analytical evaluation, industrial ex- 
posure, toxicology, the treatment of manganese poisoning, the maxi- 
mum permissible exposure in industry, and measures for the preven- 
tion of industrial manganese poisoning. 

All the known cases of manganese poisoning which have been re- 
ported since its discovery by Couper in 1837 have been collected and 
tabulated through 1940. These total 353 and reference is made to the 
original papers descrihmg these cases. 

The great majority of reported cases of manganese poisoning have 
occurred in grinders of manganese ores m which the condition could 
be associated with the dusty work of sorting, drying, grinding, and 
sifting. However, manganese poisoning from manganese fume has 
been reported in the case of electric welders who used electrodes con- 
taining this metal. 

The symptoms of industrial manganese poisoning, differential 
diagnosis of chronic poisoning, pathology of poisoning in man, the 
laboratory examinations, absorption, and elimination of manganese, 
and prognosis have received particular attention in this buUetm. The 
importance of recognition of manganese poisoning at an early stage is 
stressed. 

A comprehensive bibliography of 201 references to the original 
literature is given. 

1 ladnstrlal manganese poisoning. By Lawrenoe T. Falrhall and Fanl A. Neal. National Institate of 
Health Bulletin No. 182. Qovernment Printing Office, 1943. For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. Price 10 cents. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN PSYCHIATRIC NURSING 

By Claieb H. Favebatt, Assistant Director, Division of Nurse Educaiion, 
United States' Public Health Service 

The present demand for nurses prepared to care for psychiatric 
patients greatly exceeds the supply. Moreover, the present and 
postwar rehabilitation program will make additional inroads on this 
already too limited number. Nurses must be ready to meet these 
demands. 

A recent communication from the Nursing Committee of the 
American Psychiatric Association indicates that approximately 
47,000 registered nurses will be needed in hospitals for psychiatric 
patients after the war. The American Psychiatric Association 
recommends not less than 1 nurse to 20 patients: a considerable 
number of State hospitals have only one registered nurse for thousands 
of patients. At present the ratio of nurses to patients in non-Federal 
mental hospitals is 1 nurse to 135 patients. 

Dr, Karl Menninger states: “Whatever the reasons may be, at least one-third of 
the patients with whom the physicians of the Army, Navy, and Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration must deal today are psychiatric patients. If one includes those eases 
in which the emotional features determine the occurrence of physical symptoms, 
you might almost double this figure.” * 

Some institutions for psychiatric patients have not been able to 
meet the demand for student experience because of insufficient nursing 
staff personnel, inadequately prepared instructional staff, and lack of 
housing facilities. Even with these limitations, affiliatng students 
have been accepted. However, this experience may be of limited 
benefit because the educational program including clinical teaching 
has not been well planned and carried out. In a few instances in- 
vestigated, it was learned that the educational plan for affiliates has 

1 Mezmjiiger, Karl: The fatore of psychiatric oeure in hospitals. The Modem Hospital, GO: 43^ (May 

vm. 

( 1283 ) 
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not been cooperatively developed. It is believed that the director of 
the home school has a responsibility in assisting with the development 
of a soimd program in the affiliating institutions through cooperative 
plannii^ and well-defined contractual agreements. Furthermore, 
it is the responsibility of the director of the home school to help 
develop in the students a desirable attitude and understanding toward 
psychiatric patients and their care. This implies that directors of 
schools of nursing should have complete knowledge of the details of 
the program offered. 

The place of an affiliation in psychiatric nursing in the total nursing 
program depends on the length of experience the student needs to 
have in general medical, surgical, obstetric, and pediatric nursing at 
the home school before affiliation. By the end of the first year, a 
normally well-adjusted young woman should be sTifficiently capable to 
care for the psychiatric patient and to profit by the experience herself. 
When the affiliation is given early the student may make use of the 
principles she has learned in the further care of patients in the home, 
hospital, and elsewhere as she continues in nursing. If it is postponed 
until the last service the student may miss the opportunity for applica- 
tion and hence lose some of the values in the experience. 

In estimating the advantages offered by the particular mental 
hospital selected, officials of a school of nursing should use the same 
standards they find appropriate in evaluating the clinical experience 
for other services. For example, approval by the American CoU^e 
of Surgeons is considered of basic importance where general suigery 
and medicine are taught and practiced. Approval by the American 
Psychiatric Association is considered essential for hospitals with 
psychiatric patients which offer clinical experience to student nurses. 
It is important that the director of nursing in the aflSliatiixg hospital 
be specially qualified in psychiatric nursing. All instructional and 
supervisory personnel should meet the standards set by the National 
League of Nursing Education. 

After a suitable mental hospital has been selected for student ex- 
periaice, plans may be made for establishing the affBliation. A confer- 
ence should be arranged of all persons concerned with the student 
program of studies and experience to make plans. Visits should be 
exchanged by the nursing directors and instructors of the hospitals 
involved, for the purpose of getting acquainted with the educational 
policies in effect and making mutually agreeable arrangements 'for the 
affSliation. If the services of a psychiatric nurse adviser are desired 
to help evaluate the quality of the ■clinical service offered, she should 
be invited to be present at these meetings and be allowed sufficient 
time to plan the visit. 

In setting up educational programs in psychiatric nursing, it is 
important to estimate the costs as well as the values. Boom, laundry, 
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and food must be provided for the students; salaries for lecturers ajad 
instructors and for residence personnel are necessary. A budget 
based upon the estimated maintenance and subsistence costs for 
graduate nurses may be found suitable. If the groups are larger than 
30, the number of nurse instructors should be increased accordingly. 
The program is intensive and requires considerable special preparation 
and experience, and these factors should be considered in estimating 
the salary of instructors. The expense of the affliation should be 
paid out of student fees. Where the receiving institution is supported 
by public funds and not permitted to receive fees, some method of 
compensation should be worked out. Student service will be bene- 
ficial to the psychiatric hospital. A cost analysis might be made to 
determine the monetary value of such service. 

Policies for the handling of students and their problems while on 
affiliation should be set up jointly by the home school and the affiliating 
school. Such matters as medical care during illness, permission for 
late leave, request for leave of absence, lack of interest in the work, or 
failure in class work, should be taken into consideration. The status 
of the student should be clearly defined in order to avoid future mis- 
understanding. 

The State Board of Nurse Examiners must approve the affiliating 
program before the arrangements for a contract can be completed. 
When this approval has been granted, the contractual agreement is 
entered into by persons representative of the two institutions. Infor- 
mation concerning the preparation of such agreements may be found 
in the American Journal of Nursing, November 1943 and April 1944. 

The following are recommendations which may help to solve soine 
of the existing problems: 

1. Institutions accepting aflSliating students should seek consultation service 
from experts in: 

a. Developing a well-organized clinical teaching program, based on 
sound principles of education. 

h. Organizing regular meetings of directors of participating schools 
with affiliating organization personnel. 

c. Developing contractual agreements between the aflUiating organi- 
, zation and the home school. 

2. A study should be made of the availability of community housing facilities. 
It might be possible to secure dormitories, apartment houses, or family- 
type houses which could be converted. Consideration may also be given 
to reconstructing buildings within the hospital area. 

3. To provide staff nurses for nursing care of psychiatric patients, more basic 
programs will need to include this type of experience for aJl students. 
Such programs should be well planned to prepare nurses to help meet 
present and future demands of both the military and civilian population. 
The Senior Cadet period provided for through the United States Cadet 
Nurse Corps program makes it possible for additional students to have 
psychiatric nursing experience in Federal or other institutions for psychi- 
atric patients. 
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4. Every affiliating institution with an inadequately prepared instructional 
staff should attempt to release at least one graduate who will qualify for 
admission to a university offering an advanced program in psychiatric 
nursing. She should have at least one year’s work in an advanced 
psychiatric nursing program. 

Other members of the instructional staff may secure additional preparation 
through regional workshops or intensive on-the-job courses. Such 
programs might be sponsored by the State Leagues of Nursing Education 
or the State Boards of Nurse Examiners in cooperation with the Division 
of Nurse Education and psychiatric nursing experts. 

Programs for advanced psychiatric nursii^ have been offered and 
continue to be offered at CathoEc University, Washington, D. C.; 
the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; and Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. Plans are under way for additional pro- 
grams of this type, some of which may be completed this fall. Gradu- 
ate nurses will continue to be assisted through Bolton Act funds 
during the current fiscal year. Inquiries regarding these advanced 
programs should be made directly to the individual universities 
offering the study. 

It is of interest to note that 126 postgraduate students enrolled in 
advanced psychiatric nursing programs in three universities have been 
assisted through Bolton Act funds since September 1943. This is 
in addition to graduate nurses enrolled in regular advanced nursing 
programs, which may or may not include advanced psychiatric 
nursing. These graduates may have had experience in psychiatric 
nursing as a student or a graduate nurse and are now preparing for 
higher positions in hospitals for psychiatric patients. 

Students enrolled in these advanced progranos have made valuable 
contributions, to the basic affiliating student program in the hospitals 
used as a practice field for advanced psychiatric nursing. 

For the fiscal year 1946, the number of schools offering psychiatric 
nursing experience has increased. A study of 1,107 schools in the 
country participating in the United States Cadet Nurse Corps pro- 
gram indicates that 48 percent now offer experience in psychiatric 
nursing to all students and an additional 11 percent to some students, 
makii]g a total of 59 percent. Students in 457 schools, or 41 percent, 
-do not receive any psychiatric nursing experience. Of the 153 insti- 
tutions offering experience in psychiatric nursing, 100 institutions 
receive affiliating students and 53 institutions have schools of nursing 
which include this experience. 

Through the combined efforts of the home schools and affiliating 
institutions, it should be possible to offer programs which will not 
only give students a broader experience and self-satisfaction but also 
an understanding of the need for psychiatric nurring. It should help 
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them to gain the necessary knowledge and develop the skills needed 
for quality care of psychiatric patients. 

Such an extension in a specialized field is completely in harmony 
with the plans for provision of a mpre complete health program for 
the country in the postwar years. 


PSYCHIATRIC NURSING EXPERIENCE BY AFFIIIATION» 

By Maet E. Cobcoban, Adviser in Psychiatric Nursing, United States Public 

Health Service 

For many years nurse educators have recommended experience in 
nursing mental patients as part of the basic; nursing course (f). More 
nursing schools are seeking affiliation with mental hospitals than can 
be accommodated at present. Every State should provide facilities so 
that all nurses could have the experience. “Fifty-eight percent of 
the hospital beds in the country are occupied by mental patients’Y^J- 
Nurses need experience and patients need care. Means to bridge 
the gap are available. The mental hospital that establishes an edu- 
cational program for student nurses by affiliation will offer a much 
needed service. The hospital will benefit by the improved care pro- 
vided for its patients, by the stimulus that study and research pro- 
grams give to personnel, and by improved public relations. Every 
student nurse will interpret the mental hospital as she finds it to those 
with whom she makes contact at home, at school, and in her com- 
mxmity. If she has had suitable teaching and good clinical experience, 
the benefits will be mutually advantageous. 

BDUCATION AND EXFEBIBNCE BT AFFIBUTION 

Start . — date for starting a course in psychiatric nursing in affilia- 
tion with a mental hospital should be selected sufficiently in advance 
to permit directors of nursing education to change plans. Four to 
efeht months may be needed for adequate preparation. Occasionally 
a selected group of students can be assembled to start at shorter 
notice. 

Length , — ^Thirteen weeks is a satisfactory length of time for experi- 
ence in psychiatric nursing in a basic program. A week may be 
spent in orientation; thereafter, three 4-week assignments or four 
8-week ass^nments may be arranged for each student. Students 
have e^ressed preference for the longer assignments. Eight weeks 
for afiffiation in psychiatry is shorter than is desirable. Owing to 
popular concepts of mental disease, students often are fearful of 
patients; several weeks are needed for them to adjust to the situation. 

1 From the Mental Hysiene Division, Bureau of Medical Seirvlcee. 
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In an 8-week course, the time is up at the point where the work 
becomes interesting and meaningful. If the course must be as short 
as 8 weeks, two 4-week ass^mnents probably will be better than 
shorter periods. Students say that 2 weeks is too short a time to 
become acquainted and at ease with mental patients. 

Number . — The number of students sent by each school will depend 
upon its enrollment. The mental hospital accepting students will 
be guided by tlie facilities and qualified personnel which it can make 
available. One nurse instructor or clinical supervisor can do justice 
to a unit of 20 to 30 students. More than that number requires 
supplementary nurse supervisors or instructors. 

Groups . — The number of students in each group should be kept 
about the same or with small variation. If groups are larger than 
thirty or so, the afiBliating students should come at intervals. Ad- 
mitting some students at monthly or 6-week intervals stabilizes the 
ward assignments and living-quarters routine. The number of dasses 
in orientation and psychiatric nursing will need to be increased. 

Personnel increase . — A hospital staff contemplating accepting stu- 
dent nurses for education in psychiatric mudi^ assumes an obligation. 
Suffident qualified personnel should be on hand or provided. Gen- 
eral hospitds may supply a well-qualified nurse supervisor or instruc- 
tor to acquire psychiatric experience. She could then serve as a 
clinical instructor for affiliating students in a mental hospital. The 
psychiatric hospital could sdect a nurse who has the educational 
background necessary for acquisition of teaching methods at a suitable 
institution. She could then become a qualified instructor. Salary 
appropriations will be needed for hurse instructors, dioical super- 
visors, and residence and health directors. 

The duties, responsibilities, and authority of each member of the 
nursing staff should be defined. Each person involved should know 
her particular duties and how they fit into the entire program. The 
status and salary assigned to the nursmg director, instructors, nurse 
supervisors, and head nurses will indicate the value which the hos- 
pital directors place on nursmg care. If nurses are considered neces- 
sary to the welfare and recovery of the patients, they are given digni- 
fied status. If less is expected of them, they are treated accordingly. 
It is useless to proclaim a policy of good nursing standards unless the 
governing board and the hospital offidals support their announced 
policy by good personnel practice. 

Schools should be provided with sufficient, appro- 
priate equipment to make possible good teaching and rapid learning 
without extraordinary effort on the part of instructor or students. 
Books of reference axe necessary. They should be appropriate, up to 
date, and in sufficient quantity to be conveniently available. 
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Chaxts, models, slides, and motion-pictuie films should be provided 
as aids to teaching. These items are of importance to students 
coming to a special hospital where they are expected to acquire 
understanding of psychiatry (a difficult subject) in a short period 
of time. Good teaching equipment, reading material, and reading 
and lecture rooms make the difference between leammg and con- 
fusion, between liking and aversion. 

Illness . — During the course, a student may take cold or get sun- 
burned or fall down and hurt herself badly enough to need a day or 
so off duty. Agreement should be made between the sending and 
receiving nursmg directors as to how such temporary abserices will 
be managed. For longer absence, the law of the State conoeming 
nurse education or the State Board of Nurse Examiners may have 
regulations. In that case the regulation should be known to all 
concerned. Usually if a student is seriously ill and can be moved 
safely, her home school may prefer to have her rettun. Mental 
hospitals usually have an infirmary or provide care for sick employees. 
If it is suitable and properly directed, the student may be as well 
off if she remains. 

A week lost from an 8-week course, or 2 weeks out of 13, usually 
means that the student has lost too much teaching and experience 
to go on with the group. She should be permitted to return lo her 
home school and come back with a later group. Each situation should 
be considered separately. 

Budget and accounts . — Good business practice requires budgeting of 
funds. Money for the operation of a nursing school should be appro- 
priated separately from hospital funds used for the care of patients 
and for hospital activities. 

FBSLIUINAnT FBEFASATIONS 

Following the conferences at which agreements and policies are 
established, the receiving hospital is in a position to proceed. Before 
the students arrive, preparations should be made for class programs, 
as well as for rooms, meals, laundry, mail, and other personal details. 

Education . — Schedules of classes in each topic should be arranged. 
Physicians and other instructors should be consulted so that their 
preferences may be considered. Classes should be held in the day- 
time or compensating free time plaimed for recreation, if some must 
be held at night. 

The length of cla,ss periods depends upon the type of dass. Lec- 
tures of 50 to 60 minutes are suitable. Demonstration classes, clinics, 
and laboratory classes of 90 to 120 minutes are economical of time and 
effort. ■ Longer periods become tiresome and the value of the teaching 
effort is lost to some extent. The nursing director will probably 

666428—48 i 
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assign duties to each of her associates concerned ivith student nurse 
education and accommodation. The director of nursing education 
will plan classes, rotations, and all the details of education. She will 
arrange with others on the teaching staff for hours, locations, and 
materials. Should an instructor fail to appear at class, she should 
be able to arrange a substitute activity so the students’ time will not 
be wasted. She will be responsible for keeping and completing the 
students’ records. She should not be held responsible for residence 
management or social and health programs. 

Instructors will be responsible for preparation and presentation of 
the topic they agree to present. Each one should maintain order 
during dass. Failures should not occur. A student’s inability or 
inattention should be noticed and counsel made available for her 
before it is too late to be effective. 

Students should have experience, not only with the nursing care of 
chronic psychotic patients, but with those newly admitted, acute 
cases of psychosis, convalescents, and patients under active treat- 
ment. A stud^t may not always see a patient enter the hospital 
and recover during her training period, but she will get a good over- 
view by observing a number of patients being admitted, during 
progress, and at recovery. 

Lecturers and instructors . — ^Psychiatrists should conduct the classes 
having to do with psychiatry and should conduct clinics at which 
patients are presented. Social workers should teach sociology as it 
relates to mental disease. Occupational therapists, recreation di- 
rectors, physiotherapists, and dietitians should be placed on the 
schedule of classes. 

An affiliation involves repetition^of|the lectures about four times a 
year. If the instructor is required to repeat the lectures too frequently 
he may become disinterested. Senior psychiatrists or other well- 
prepared instructors might divide the classes and plan for alternates 
in order that all of the objectives may be attained. It is preferable 
that the psychiatrists or other special lecturers be compensated. Full- 
time nurse instructors should be employed for formal and informal 
teaching. The clinical and classroom topics may be divided in such 
a way that each nurse instructor teaches some classes and spends some 
time on the wards. It may be desirable for instructors to alternate 
classroom teaching and clinical supervision with each group of students 
admitted. 

Nurse instructors . — ^Psychiatric nursing is the major topic for 
student nurses. Nurse instructors should be qualified ' by experience 
in psychiatry and by preparation in teaching methods to present the 
topic convincingly. 'The nurse instructor should attend some of the 
classes given by other instructors so that she may correlate material 
to the advantage of the students. 
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Payment . — ^Physicians and others who are asked to conduct classes 
for student nurses in addition to their full-tune duties should be paid 
for their effort. Preparation for classes, arranging illustrative 
material, and reading notebooks require time and effort. Instructors 
should be provided with the materials they require for demonstration. . 

Living conditions . — Student nurses should be provided with ad- 
equate living quarters under the supervision of a qualified residence 
director. A matron should be on duty in the evening until all students 
are in the house for the night. Students out with late permission 
should not have to wait for someone to come from another building 
to let them in. Graduate nurses should not be burdened in their 
off-duty hours with responsibility for students unless they are em- 
ployed for that purpose. 

Students should have an opportunity for recreational activities at 
proper hours without disturbing others. Transportation to shops, 
recreation centers, and churches should be available without excessive 
expense or delay. Provision should also be made for laimdeiing 
lingerie. Analysis of frequent complaints of misdemeanors com- 
mitted by students indicated that the violations of. residence ndes 
concerned noise, food, and laimdering. When provision is made for 
these normal needs the difficulties are reduced. 

Residence directors should be informed in plenty of time that the 
students are coming. In planning the day and horn groups are to 
come, the residence director should be consulted. A specific day in 
the week may be selected for the starting date of the affiliating program 
and may be found more convenient than if students come at the 
beginning or end of a month. From a housekeeping point of view, 
group changes are inconvenient over week ends. An entrance date 
should be selected when the housekeeping personnel, porters, and 
others needed for help with the moving and housework are available. 
Forty or more residents leaving rooms after the noon meal and a 
different group due for supper presents a gigantic task to the house- 
keeping staff. Plans for rooms and service in the dining room should 
be made before the students arrive. 

Hospitals vary according to local custom in their methods for 
quartering students. If the method works satisfactorily in the situa- 
tion, it has merit. 

Final responsibility . — ^The nursing director is finally responsible for 
the educational program and welfare of 'the students 'as well as for 
the standard of nursing care maintained for patients. 

Students’ records showing class attendance, experience, grades, 
health, and personality estimate should be prepared from class books, 
ward reports^ and otiier sources. The 1 educational director 
should cheek the records and prepare them for the signature of the 
nursing director. 
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The miT aing director depends upon her associates for accuracy and 
promptness in preparing and sending records. She may need to 
review the circumstances of a report of failure on the ward or in 
residence routine. It should be understood and agreed that students 
coming for affiliation are adults and that they should not need special 
discipline while they are away from their home schools. The nursing 
director may need to consult with the director of a student's home 
school concerning illness, absence for valid reason, or other such 
items. If a student fails to adjust sufficiently, which seldom happens, 
or is too immature to direct her own program and behavior, which 
occasionally happens, she should be asked to return to her home 
school after arrangements have been made for her to go. 

The home school should accept responsibility for disposal of the 
problems and for arranging the student’s return with a group later if 
feasible. 

Counsel . — ^Psychiatric nursing may confront the student with 
problems which she needs help in solving. Opportunity to consult a 
mental hygiene clinic or a psychiatrist for personal guidance is helpful. 
An annoimcement of who may be consulted, where, and when, should 
be included in the general information provided during orientation. 
Students should be given to xmderstand that such consultation is a 
usual routine the same as reporting a cold or other indisposition. 

Occasionally a problem of behavior arises. Class and educational 
problems should be dealt with by the instructor and educational 
director. Ward problems should be dealt with by the charge nurse 
and musing supervisor and residence affairs by the matron ola duty 
and the residence director. 

If the ward and residence problems are more complicated than the 
persons concerned can manage, the educational director or clinical 
instructor may advise if they are requested to do so. 

Instructors and educational and nursing directors should offer the 
students help vrith their difficulties. The student should go on the 
wards secure in her belief that she is surrounded by well-disposed, 
experienced nurses who are desirous of helping her acquire ability in 
caring for patients having mental illnesses. 

If the affiliation is successful, the student benefits personally by her 
experience in the mental hospital. She should obtain insight into 
her problems and become better adjusted and more efficiefit. The 
patients she cares for in general hospitals or in their homes, when she 
is a graduate nurse, will benefit by her increased understanding of 
their emotional problems. Her family and friends should find her 
more companionable because of her increased poise and dependability. 
The*' commimity in which she lives should benefit by her ability to 
understand the problem of caring for mental patients. She can be 
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an eiffective mental hygienist if she becomes a public health nurse, 
helping patients and their families maintain emotional equilibrium in 
times of stress. 

The final test of effectiveness of the afl&liation is the return of the 
aflSliating nurses to psychiatric nursing either to the hospital where 
they had their experience, or elsewhere. 
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PATHOLOGY OF EXPERIMENTAL TULAREMIA IN THE 
GOLDEN HAMSTER (CRICETVS AVRATVSy 

By R. D. Lillie, Senior Surgeon, and Carl L, Larson, Passed Assistant Surgeon, 
United States Public Health Service 

The gross and microscopic pathology is described from a series of 25 
hamsters derived from the experiments of Larson (i). 

Intraperitoneal inoculations of 0.3 cc. of a 10”® dilution of the above 
“T-500” suspension were made in 16 hamsters. Four were injected 
subcutaneously and 1 intramuscularly with 0.3 cc. of dilutions varying 
from 10”‘ to 10”’^. Two received intranasal instillations of 0.3 cc. 
of a 10-® dilution and 2 were inoculated intracerebraUy with 0.03 cc. 
of 10”® and 10”® dilutions, respectively. 

The animals were killed or died at the following intervals: 2 on the 
first day, 3 on the second, 4 each on the third and fourth, 10 on the 
fiifth, and 2 on the seventh day after inoculation. 

OBOSS liBSlONS 

Grossly, inoculation lesions were not dissociated from the local 
inguinal lymph node reaction in the four animals inoculated by the 


1 From, the Pathology Laboratory and the Division of Infectious Diseases, National Institute of Health. 
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subcutaneous route. In Nos. 12, 18, and 19, the inguinal node was 
enlarged, hemorrhagic, and necrotic, and adjacent tissue was adherent. 
In No. 25, necrosis of the site of injection was noted, and in No. 23 
there was swelling, hemorrhage, and necrosis at the site of intramus- 
cular injection. 

Clear to turbid exudates were present in the abdo ninal and chest 
cavities in many of the intraperitoneaUy inoculated animals, more 
often in the peritoneum than pleura, and also in 2 hamsters inocu- 
lated subcutaneously. Pleural exudate was present in 9 animals, 8 
dying on the fifth day and 1 on the third. Peritoneal fluid was 
present in 15 animals, 1 on the second day, 4 on the third, 2 on the 
fourth, and 8 on the fifth. Fibrinous exudates on omentum and 
surfaces of liver and spleen were present only after intraperitoneal 
injection and only on the third to fifth days, appearing in 9 animals 
in all. 

Swelling and hemorrhage in Peyer’s patches of the iutestine appeared 
in 5 animals dead on the third to fifth days. Focal necroses were 
seen in the liver in 10 and in the spleen in 11 animals, chiefly on the 
fourth to seventh days. 

Focal hemorrhage or hemorrhagic consolidation of the lungs was 
noted in 10 hamsters, dead 1 each on the second, third, and foirrth 
days, 6 on the fifth, and 1 on the seventh. 

Enlargement of the spleen was noted in nine animals dead, two on 
the fourth, five on the fifth, and two on the seventh day. These nine 
animals were inoculated, four by the subcutaneous route, two by the 
intraperitoneal route, and one each by intracerebral, intranasal, and 
intramuscular routes. Six of the remaining seven animals dead on 
the fourth, fifth, and seventh days were inoculated intraperitoneaUy, 
and five of these showed copious fibrin exudates on the spleen capsule. 
Only hamster No. 21 killed 5 days after intraperitoneal inoculation 
showed both splenic enlargement and capsular exudation. 

SITE OP INOCULATION 

Histologic study was made of the site of the subcutaneous or intrar 
muscular inoculation in, four hamsters (Nos. 12, 18, 23, and 25), 
kiUed on the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh days. The first of these 
showed cytoplasmic oxyphilia of the epidermis, few focal hemorrhages 
in the papiUary layer of the derma, focal lymphocyte infiltration of 
derma and subcutaneous fat with many clusters of coccoid organisms 
and irregular karyorrhexis, and area of necrosis involving the deeper 
layers of the derma, the skin muscle, and subcutaneous tissue. In 
this area of necrosis there were fibrin exudation, hemorrhage, and much 
nuclear debris. Fibers of the skin muscle were intensely oxyphil 
and karyolytic. Lymphatic vessels near the r^onal node were filled 
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with nuclear debris and blood vessels contained hyaline and necrotic 
cellular thrombi. 

In the second animal the process was similar, but mammary gland 
tissue was also included and exhibited extensive coagulative to caseous 
necrosis, and organisms were few or absent in most of the lesion. The 
third, inoculated intramuscularly, showed extensive caseous and coag- 
ulative necrosis of fascia and muscle, centering about arteries. In the 
fourth there was a small area of coagulation necrosis of the epidermis 
overlying a larger area of caseous necrosis of derma and subcutis in 
which the coagulated fibers of the skin muscle remained recognizable. 

The primary lesions studied in man have Tisually represented later 
phases of a basically sinodlar process, complicated by secondary in- 
fection. Such primary skin lesions apparently did hot develop in 
jack rabbits or mice. Cottontails showed more oiganisms and less 
local destruction, while in groimd squirrels large hemorrhagic coagu- 
lated lesions developed, and similar lesions have been reported in 
guinea pigs and sheep. 

LYMPH NOBBS 

Mesenteric and axillary lymph nodes were routinely sectioned. 
Frequently the latter were so small that only fat and muscular tissues 
appeared in the sections. Inguinal nodes as well were taken in 
the four animals inoculated subcutaneously. ; 

Both grossly and microscopically the ioguinal and axillary nodes 
of animals inoculated subcutaneously showed more severe lesions than 
did axillary nodes of animals infected by other routes. Enlargement, 
congestion, hemorrhage, and necrosis were recorded grossly, extensive 
karyorrhexis to caseous necrosis of the nodes, and caseous lymphan- 
gitis in adjacent tissues microscopically. In such nodes no great num- 
bers of oiganisms were identified. 

Mesenteric nodes were more prone to showjsinus dilatation than 
axillary, but this tendency seems common as a relatively normal 
anatomical difference in rodents. Lymphoid follicles often presented 
pale centers with phagocytic reticidiun cells ingesting more or less 
nuclear debris. While significant of c^ destruction, this finding may 
appear in uninfected rodents, and was seen in two hamsters killed 1 
day after inoculation. No other changes appeared in animals killed 
3 days or less after inoculation. 

The two hamsters that died on the third day showed focal hemor- 
rhage in mesenteric node sinus areas, with reticuloendothdial sweUing 
and clusters of coccoid organisms in their cytoplasm. Erythrophagia 
was present also m one, slight focal karyorrhexis ha the other. A single 
focal necrosis with karyorrhexis, reticulum cell swelling, and dusters 
of intra- and extracellular coccobacillaty organisms appeared in an 
axillary node of one of these two hamsters. 
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In animals dying or killed later essentially similar lesions appeared, 
but karyorrhexis was often more extensive and more advanced, so 
that in some nodes there was diffuse caseous necrosis of pulp, follicles, 
and sinus areas. Generally changes were more advanced in sinus 
areas. Pulp sometimes presented hyaline thrombi with clusters of 
smaU coccoid organisms in small blood vessels. 

Generally similar changes are observed in tularemic lymph nodes in 
all species. Fibrin exudation, seen in some other species, is incon- 
spicuous in most of these hamsters. Similar reduction of munber of 
evident organisms in the presence of extensive necrosis is seen in jack 
rabbits, cottontails, and cotton rats showing many organisms in 
surviving reticuloendothelium. White mice and some guinea pigs 
also showed many organisms. 

SPLEEN 

Six animals kiUed during the first 3 days after inoculation showed 
only moderate pulp congestion and slight to moderate pulp lympho- 
cyte infiltration, less often a rather marked myelosis with large mye- 
loid cells, ndrmoblasts, and a few megakaryocytes. Beginning with 
animals dying on the third day, and in three of the four killed on the 
fourth day, lesions were constantly present, with the exception of 
hamsters Nos. 11 and 22, which Showed no lesions, gross or micro- 
scopic, in any of their oigans. 

The first observed changes were colonization of the more or less 
swollen pulp reticuloendothelium by clusters of small coccoid organ- 
isms, a patchy hyaline thrombosis of the pulp, with clusters of oiganisms 
also in the thrombus material and karyorrhexis of the included cells. 
This graded into dense accumulations of fragmented nuclei, among 
which organisms seemed less numerous than in marginal surviving 
tissue. Fibrin is seldom apparent in these focal lesions. Such areas 
of necrosis were usually present and often involved splenic follicles as 
well. Surviving follicles not infrequently presented swollen phago- 
cytes with ingested nuclear fragments along their lymph clefts, and 
dusters of organisms were sometimes present in these phagocytes 
as well. 

Vague borders of foamy epithelioid cells around sharply defined 
foci of necrosis were suggested in two hamsters killed on the fourth 
and fiyfth days. Otherwise, splenic lesions were essentially similar 
to those seen in acute tularemia in jack rabbits, cottontails, cotton 
rats, and mice. The sharply defined focal necrosis of Belgian hares, 
guinea pigs, and man are infrequent. In a naturally infected hamster 
Dwijkofif noted a diffuse, partly focal necrosis with fibrin in the spleen. 

HEART 

In hamster No. 12 (4 days) a mass of hyaline thrombus containing 
red corpuscles, clumps of nuclear fragments, and clusters of coccoid 
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organisms was present in the atrioventricular orifice in contact with 
a leaflet of the tricuspid valve. Otherwise, rather pronounced atrial 
dilatation was noted in four hamsters, congestion of ventricular 
muscle in three, and focal epicai'diai lymphocyte infiltration in two. 

According to Lillie and Francis, intrinsic cardiac lesions have been 
absent in 13 hrmaan autopsies, 2 quail, 4 cotton rats, 3 ground 
squirrels, 3 mice, and 3 foxes. • In 1 man interstitial lymphocyte in- 
filtration was noted. In Belgian hares acute tularemia gave focal 
lesions in 1 of 28, while in subacute infections 20 percent of the hares 
had cardiac focal lesions. Focal necrosis of heart muscle occurred in 
.3 of 9 rats and 1 of 10 guinea pigs and clumps of organisms were 
found in hyaline thrombi or swollen endothelial cells in both of 2 
cottontail rabbits. 

LUNG 

Lui^ tissue from 24 hamsters was studied. No lesions were seen 
in Nos. 1, 4, 7, and 23, killed bn the first, second, third, and fifth 
days, and occasional focal hemorrhages were the only lesions in Nos. 
2, 6, 11, and 22, kUled on the first, second, fourth, and fifth days. 
Congestion, hemorrhage, and edema were noted in No. 3, which died 
on the second day. In No. 10, killed on the fourth day, the only 
finding was parasitization of scattered intraseptal cells by clumps of 
small coccoid organisms, while in No. 13, also killed on the fourth 
day, two foci of septal karyorrhectic necrosis containing few coccoid 
organisms were the omy lesions. One similar focal septal necrosis 
was seen in one other hamster. 

In the remainder, capillary or venous thrombi, usually both, were 
observed. Capillary thrombi were commonly hyaline and often con- 
tained clumps of small coccoid to bacilliform organisms. Similar or- 
ganisms occurred also in scattered intraseptal cells, and less often in 
evident alveolar lining cells. The venous thrombi were composed of 
hyaline material, of masses of nuclear debris, and of entrapped red 
corpuscles, and also contained clusters of organisms. They often 
showed prolongation into small tributary veins when they did not 
completely occlude the lumen. Often unclotted blood occupied part 
of the vein lumen beside the thrombus, but even lobar veins were 
sometimes completely occluded. 

In 8 of the 12 cases with venous thrombosis more or less extensive 
alveolar hemorrhage was observed, and in 3 of these 8 there was also 
slight to marked hemorrhage in the periarterial spaces. This hemor- 
rhage is regarded as probably obstructive in etiology. In 1 of the 4 
cases of venous thrombosis without hemorrhage densely basophilic 
masses in the thrombi were observed (fifth day) . The basophilic ma- 
terial occurred as coarse, intensely basophilic granules and lobate 
masses. These stained black with iron chloride hematoxylin, dark 

666428—15 3 
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blue with an alizarin red S,® toluidin blue sequence, were iron nega- 
tive, and unstained by alizarin red S alone. 

For tularemia this propagation of the otherwise common capLlary 
thrombi into pulmonary veins with resultant venous occlusion and 
extensive alveolar and lymphatic hemonhage appears to be unique 
in this species. Hyaline capillary thrombi and clusters of organisms 
in septal cells as well as thrombi have been reported also in jack 
rabbits, cottontails, cotton rats, mice, and occasional guinea pigs 
(Lillie and Francis). 


PLEURA AND PERICARDIUM 

Consistently with the lack of appreciable reaction in the peritoneum 
when other than the intraperitoneal route of inoculation was used, 
and with the previously reported findings in other experimental 
animals (Francis generally employed cutaneous or subcutaneous or 
oral routes of infection), histologic lesions of the pulmonary pleura 
and of the epicardium were absent. Serous pleural exudates were 
noted grossly in one 3-day hamster and in eight of the ten 5-day 
animals. Focal lymphocyte infiltration and focal hemoiThage in 
mediastinal fat were noted in one hamster each. Three showed 
necrosk^ mediastinal lymph nodes similar to those seen in the abdo- 
men at similar stages. 

PERITONEUM 

Grossly, serous peritoneal exudation appeared as early as the 
second day in one of two intraperitoneally inoculated hamsters, and 
was present in aU intraperitoneally inoculated animals that survived 
3 days or longer. Fibrinous deposits on the viscera were observed 
in the two intraperitoneally inoculated animals which died on the 
third day, but not in those killed, and wei'e present in three of the 
four animals killed 4 days after intraperitoneal inoculation and in all 
six of those dead 5 days after intraperitoneal inoculation. 

Serous exudation was observed also in two hamsters killed 5 days 
after subcutaneous inoculation, but fibrinous exudates were not seen 
in any of the nine animals infected by other than the intraperitoneal 
route. 

Histologically the fibrinous exudate was found on the splenic 
omentum, the capsules of the liver and spleen, less often and less 
marked on the serosae of the intestine, tube, and epididymis. In 
addition to the animals in which reactions were grossly evident, focal 
reactions were seen on the testicular capsule 1 day after intraperitoneal 
injection, in one hamster killed 3 days after intraperitoneal inoculation 
on the omentum and mesentery, and on the liver capsule in an animal 
killed on the seventh day. 

3 Stalu 1 hour In 1 :1,000 aqueous solution* rinse and counterstain 80 seconds In 1 :1*000 
toludln blue. Dehydrate and clear with acetone and xylene In sequence. 
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The exudate consisted of fibrin and necrosing celk. These were 
commonly unidentifiable from karyorrhexis, but sometimes lym- 
phocytes, red corpuscles, and neutrophil leucocytes were identifiable. 
Often numerous clusters of more or less densely packed coccoid 
organisms were present, both free and in cells. 

Beneath this exudate were often seen swollen mesothehal cells, 
some of which were packed with organisms. In omental and mesen- 
teric tissues there was commonly a thick layer of underlying nuclear 
debris, sometimes surviving lymphocytes, monocytes, and neutrophil 
leucocytes. Miast cells were readily identified both in surviviog and 
necrotic areas, and were readily distinguished from the numerous 
clusters of coccoid organisms occurring free and in monocytoid cells in 
the exudate. N ecrosis was perhaps less frequent in the earlier animals, 
recognizable cells in the later. 

Beneath capsular exudates on the fiver there were sometimes in- 
creased numbers of fiver cells packed with organisms, 

BSOFHAOtrS 

No lesions were observed in 7 hamsters, and no specific lesions 
were reported by Lillie and Francis in 3 men, 19 guinea pigs, 9 rats, 
5 ground squirrels, 2 cotton rats, or 1 cottontail rabbit. 

INTESTINE 

Grossly, swelling, hemorrhage, and often necrosis were observed in 
the agminated lymphoid follicles of Foyer in the small intestine in 
five hamsters. 

Small intestine was studied histologically in 15 hamsters, colon in 8. 
There were no lesions of the colon. Small intestine was recorded as 
normal in 13 sections from 10 hamstere, but in 2 of these lesions wore 
present in other levels, making a total of 7 showing lesions. These 
lesions usually involved the lymphoid follicles, loss often the adjacent 
mucosa. Follicles generally were quite active, with moderate pha- 
gocytosis of nuclear debris by the reticuloendothelium of the lymph 
clefts, which also contained free nuclear fragments in some. Follic- 
ular hemorrhage was present in 2 animals, extending into submucosa 
in both and mucosa in 1, accompanied by hyaline capiUaiy thrombi 
in the mucosa and follicles in both. In 3 other animals there were 
mucosal foci of coagulation necrosis of stroma in which there were 
numerous hyaline eosinophilic globules about the size of lymphocytes. 
Associated with these there were swollen mucosal reticulum cells 
sometimes apparently ingesting the globules. Clumps of small coccoid 
organisms were foimd in 5 cases, occuning in swollen mucosal retic- 
ulum cells adjacent to focal lesions and in hyaline thrombi. In 2 
hamsters serosal mesothelial cells were swollen and packed with 
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orgaoisms. Diffuse karyorrhexis of lymphoid tissue was noted in 1 
hamster. 

Focal necroses in intestinal mucosa have been noted previously in 
one cottontail, two guinea pigs, five Belgian hares, two men, one 
ground squirrel, and in the lymphoid follicles in cotton rats. Organ- 
isms were seen in and near lesions in cottontails and cotton rats. 

LIVER 

As in the spleen, lesions were constant on the fourth to seventh 
days, except for the apparently uninfected hamsters Nos. 11 and 22, 
and appeared in the two which died on the third day. 

Almost regularly there are seen more or less numerous scattered 
isolated coagulated and necrotic liver cells. Their cytoplasm is 
strongly oxyphil, their nuclei absent or in varying phases of karyolysis. 
Infrequently they contain clusters of small coccoid and short baciUary 
oi^anisms. Such clusters of organisms are more often seen in sur- 
viving, basophilic liver cells, occurring in 11 of the 16 animals in 
which lesions were present. These bacterial clusters are more often 
loose and small, but in 5 hamsters numbers of cells were solidly 
filled with closely packed coccoid organisms. Such cells were some- 
times more numerous just beneath the fibrinocellular capsular exudate 
seen in some animals. 

Hyaline and necrosing cellular capillary thrombi were also a frequent 
lesion, and again often contained clusters of organisms. Such thrombi 
graded into small foci of kaiyorrhectic necrosis and also formed part 
of the foci of mixed coagulative and karyorrhectic necrosis. 

Focal necroses were sharply defined, ranging from small cell clusters 
up to 50ii in diameter, less often larger, perhaps to 500ju in an occasional 
animal. Some were purely coagulative, some composed of coagulated 
liver cells with kaiyorrhectic thrombus between, some soh'dly karyor- 
rhectic in whole or in part with admixture of one of the preceding types 
in part of their area, and a few showed conversion of cells and vessels 
into concentric fibrinoid masses enmeshing numbers of intact ery- 
throcytes as well as clusters of organisms. In a few animals vague, 
or less often definite, borders of epithelioid cells appeared around < 
focal necroses. Most of these occurred in killed animals rather than 
in those that died of the infection. 

Compared with certain other infections, fatty chaises in liver ceUs 
are relatively inconspicuous. Fine fat droplets occur in some cells, 
not in others, sometimes accumulated in the perinuclear zone of 
cytoplasm, and then more common in the periportal zones of the 
lobules. Kupffer cell fat phagocytosis appeared in a few hamsters, 
and some showed diffuse sudanoplulia of vascular serous contents. 

Dwijkoff (1930) noted fatty infiltration, capillary endothelial swel- 
ling, and desquamation, thrombi of coccoid oiganisms, and miliary 
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necrobiotic foci ia the liver of a naturally infected hamster (Cncetus 
sp.). 

There is much similarity between the foregoing picture and that 
seen in cottontail rabbits and jack rabbits, less with that in cotton rats 
and in white mice. 

FANCBEAS 

This organ was studied in 12 hamsters, of which 6 showed focal 
lesions of liver and spleen. Of these 5, one showed irregular inter- 
stitial lymphocyte infiltration. In the rest there were no lesions. 

This accords with the absence of focal lesions in 15 men, 2 cottontail 
rabbits, 1 cotton rat, 4 mice, 7 rats, 1 ground hog, 3 foxes, and 1 dog, 
and the single lesions in single animals noted in series of 65 Belgian 
hares, 11 gumea pigs, 1 ground squirrel, and 1 opossum reported by 
Lillie and Francis. 

’ ADRENAL 

Adrenals were studied histologically in 15 hamsters. No lesions 
were observed in the 9 dead before the fifth day. The 5 dyii^ on the* 
fifth day, and the 1 dying on the seventh all showed few to numerous 
oxyphil, coagulated, and necrotic isolated cortex cells, and 4 of them 
showed more or less extensive interstitial cortical hemorrhage. Hyaline 
thrombi and clumps of coccoid organisms were less often seen in the 
cortex, and endothelial parasitization was seen in both cortex and 
medulla in 1 hamster only. 

Hemorrhages have been reported in cotton rats, isolated necrotic 
cortex cells in jack rabbits, hyaline thrombi with organisms in jack 
rabbits, and cottontails, endothelial parasitization in mice, guinea pigs, 
and cottontails. Cortex cell parasitization as seen in jack rabbits, 
mice, and cottontails was lacking in this species, as were the well- 
defined focal necroses of Belgian hares, jack rabbits, ground squirrels, 
rats, guinea pigs, and water rats (lillie and Francis). 

KIDNBT 

Kidney was studied histologically in 20 hamsters. As in the liver, 
fatty changes were relatively infrequent and slight, perhaps more in 
collecting and loop tubules than in convoluted. More frequent and 
more striking was an accumulation of fine fat droplets in interstitial 
and ^omerular capillary endothelium. This was noted in 7 animals, 
involving glomeruU in 6, interstitial capillaries in 5. In the 6 hamsters 
with glomerular fat deposits, and in 6 others there was noted a diffuse 
sudanophilia of the blood plasma in larger vessels as well as capillaries. 

Intratubular casts were noted in 13 animals, usually hyaline ^d 
0X3q)hil, sometimes epithelial in nature. Few blood casts were seen 
in 2 animals, and hemoglobin casts in one of these. In a few animals 
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there was slight to rather extensive necrosis of convoluted tubule 
epithelial cells. 

A single focus of karyorrhectic necrosis was noted in the renal 
cortex in hamster No. 12 (4 days). Hyaline thrombi in isolated glo- 
merular loops, usually with clusters of small coccoid organisms in the 
thrombus or in adjacent cells, appeared in 5 of 11 animals dead on the 
fourth and fifth days. In one hamster dying on the seventh day 
there was extensive deposition of material resembling amyloid in 
many glomeruli. Few foci of karyorrhectic necrosis of isolated ^o- 
merular loops were observed in one other hamster killed on the fifth day. 

Clusters of coccoid organisms, though usually restricted to glomeruli, 
occasionally appeared in the endothelium of intertubular capillaries. 

Similar glomerular thrombi and bacterial clusters are reported in 
white and gray mice, cottontails, fewer jack rabbits, guinea pigs, 
cotton rats, ground squirrels, probably in Dwijkoff’s water rats, and 
in one quail. Focal necrosis is infrequent also in other species, in- 
cluding man, guinea pigs, Belgian hares, ground squirrels, and wate’’ 
rats (Lillie and Francis, literature). 

TESTIS AND EPIDIDYMIS 

Active spermatogenesis was noted in four hamsters (fourth, fourth, 
fifth, seventh days), tubular degeneration or atrophy in four others 
(first, first, second, and fifth days). Normal epididymis was noted in 
all eight and in one other. There weie no focal lesions. The foci of 
capsular exudate observed in four hamsters are discussed with the 
peritoneal reaction. 

Lillie and Francis noted degeneration but no focal lesions in eight 
human cases and three guinea pigs, no lesions inj^two cottontail 
rabbits and one California ground squirrel. Focal hemorrhage in the 
polar fat and in the testis were noted respectively in two other ground 
squirrels. One guinea pig had a periorchitis. 

OVARY, TUBE, AND UTERUS 

In hamster No. 8 a corpus luteum showed coa^ation necrosis of 
moderate numbers of isolated lutein cells, and small clumps of lutehi 
and endothelial cells packed with small coccoid organisms. In one 
other ovary there was hemorrh^e in a corpus luteum, but no other 
charges suggesting a tularemic focal lesion. The other seven ovaries 
studied were normal. 

In hamster No. 14 there was endometrial engorgement with much 
focal hemorrhage, moderate numbers of small hyaline thrombi, and 
moderatdy numerous clumps of coccoid organisms m thrombi, in 
endothelial cells, and in endometrial stroma cells. In four other 
animals the uterus was normal, though there was an organizing para- 
metria! thrombophlebitis in a hamster 3 days after inoculation. 
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Tubes from 12 hamsters showed no intrinsic focal lesions, though 
serosal reactions as a part of a general peritoneal process were seen in 2. 

Beferences to studies of female internal genitalia are almost absent 
from the Uterature. Lillie and Francis include references to the uterus 
in two women, ovary in one, tubes and adnexa in two ground squir- 
rels, and ovary and tubes in one mouse. No lesions were recorded. 

BBAIN 

Sections of brain from the two intracerebrally inoculated hamsters 
showed no lesions. These were dead 2 and 4 days, respectively, 
after inoculation. 

SUMMABT 

Acute tularemia in hamsters is characterized by extensive necrosis, 
hemorrhage, and fibrin exudation at the site of inoculation, producing 
local sloughs after subcutaneous injection, and fibrinous peritonitis 
with intraperitoneal inoculation. There are hyaline and necrosing 
cellular capillary thrombi containing clusters of organisms in liver, 
kidney, limg, lymph nodes, adrenals, and elsewhere. There is coag- 
ulation necrosis of isolated cells in adrenal cortex and fiver parenchyma, 
and a focal mixed karyorrhectic and coagulative necrosis is seen in 
the fiver. Focal sinus thrombosis grading into karyorrhexis and 
caseous necrosis occurs in spleen and lymph nodes and spreads to 
involve pulp and foUicles generally. Li the lui^ there is venous 
thrombosis with secondary alveolar and periarterial hemorrhage. 
Loose to dense clusters of coccoid and bacillary P. ivlarensis occur in 
fiver cells, in peritoneal mesothelial cells, in capillary endothelial cells, 
and in reticuloendothelial cells in spleen, lymph nodes, limgs, intes- 
tines, and liver. Organisms are fewer in necrotic than in marginal 
survivicg areas. 

BEFSBENCBS 

(1) Larson, Carl L.: The susceptibility of the golden hamster (Crieeiui auratus) 

to tularemia. Pub. Health Bep., 60: 830-841 (July 20, 1^5). 

(2) Lillie, E. D., Francis, E., and Parker, R. R.: The pathology of tularaemia. 

Nat. Inst. Health Bull. No. 167. Washington, Government Printing 

Office, 1937. 


NUMBER OF VACANCIES FOE FULL-TIME PUBLIC HEALTH 
PERSONNEL IN STATE AND LOCAL HEALTH DEPART- 
MENTS, JULY 1945 

The Surgeon General’s Committee on Postwar ’Training of Public 
Health Personnel, which consists of representatives of the United 
States Public Health Service, the Conference of State and Territorial 
Health Of&cers,' the Association of Schools of Public Health and the 
American Public Health Association, has sponsored a survey of the 
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personnel of State and fxdl-time local health departments. The pur- 
pose of the survey was to obtain complete and accurate information on 
the number of existing positions, both filled and vacant, in order to 
appraise the opportrmities and openings in the field of public health. 

Copies of the survey questionnaire were sent to all State health 
departments and to all local health departments hsted in the 1945 
Directory of Full-time Local Health OflScers. Ketums have been 
received from 38 State and 930 local health departments. This 
represents about 80 percent returns. No questionnaires at all were 
received from Louisiana and North Dakota. Three States, Indiana, 
Nevada, and Tennessee returned only the questionnaires for their 
State health departments. 

The accompanying table shows the number of vacancies reported 
for 19 types of pubhc health personnel, by State. In addition, 144 
vacancies were reported for “other technical” and unspecified types of 
personnel. The figures shown do not include approximately 2,000 
positions, vacant or filled by temporary appointees, which are held 
for persons in the armed services. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 22, 1945 

[From the Weekly Mortality Index, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce] 



Week ended 
Sept. 22, 1945 

Correspond- 
ing week, 1944 

Data for 93 larm cities of the United States: 

Total deatba _ _ _ __ _ . 

8,205 

8,049 

341,548 

607 

60S 

23,051 

67,310,865 

11,633 

9.0 

10.2 

8,027 

Average for 3 prior years 

Total <?fiatha, "flrat 3fi wftAfcs of year , - - 

343,526 

567 

Dftatha iindAr 1 year of aga ' _ 

Average for 3 prior yaars _ _ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 38 weeks of year 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Polioies in force _ 

23,476 

67,291,680 

11,846 

0.2 

10.1 

Number of death filaims __ _ . . . 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 38 weeks of year, annual rate 






PREVALE NCE OF DISEASE 

No heolth department^ State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease" without 
knowledge of wheUf where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 

UNITED STATES 

REPORTS PROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 29, 1945 

Summary 

The incidence of poliomyelitis declined for the second consecutive 
week. A total of 774 cases was reported, as compared with 864 last 
week and 962 for the next earlier week, 976 for the corresponding 
week last year, and a 5-year (1940-44) median of 679. Dedines oc- 
curred in each of the 9 geographic divisions except the West North 
Central. 

Of the 21 States reporting 10 or more cases each, 7 recorded an 
increase of 37 cases (161 to 198), while in 12 States a decline of 82 
cases occurred (from 534 to 452). States reporting 15 or more cases 
each are as follows (last week’s figures in parentheses) : Increases — 
Pennsylvania 52 (48), Michigan 19 (12), Wisconsin 56 (48), Min- 
nesota 26 (23), Iowa 23 (14); decreases — ^Massachusetts 39 (51), New 
York 108 (110), New Jersey 47 (55), Ohio 36 (37), Illinois 71 (93), 
Texas 36 (39), Utah 15 (22), California 52 (54). 'I'he total to date 
for the country as a whole is 9,657, as compared with 14,546 last year, 
9,309 in 1943, and a 5-year median of 6,394, for the corresponding 
periods. 

The seasonal low for meningococcus meningitis has been reached 
and increased incidence of the ^sease may now be expected. A total 
of 101 cases was reported currently, as compared with 83 last week, 
127 and 192, respectively, for the corresponding weeks of 1944 and 
1943, and a 5-year median of 48. States reporting the largest num- 
bers are New York 12, Pennsylvania and Missouri 10 each, and Cali- 
fornia 7. The total to date is 6,679, as compared with 13,856 and 
14,523, respectively, for the corresponding periods of the epidemic 
years of 1944 and 1943, and a 5-year median of 2,671. 

Ten cases of anthrax were reported, for the week — 8 in Pennsylvania 
and 1 each in Massachusetts and California. 

Of the 17 diseases included in the following tables, the cumulative 
totals for only the following are above the respective figures for the 
corresponding period last year (approximate percentages of excess in 
parentheses): Diphtheria (28), the dysenteries combined (19), 
Eocky Mountain spotted fever (0.01), tularemia (33), whooping cough 
(33), undulant fever (17). 

Deaths recorded dtiring the week in 93 large cities of the United 
States totaled 8,380, as compared with 8,205 last week, 7,993 for the 
corresponding week last year,, and a 3-year (1942-44) average of 
8,280. The total to date is 349,928, as compared with 351,519 for 
the corresponding period last year. 

(1257) 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended September 
29 j 194s, and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 6-year median 

In these tables a zero Indicates a definite report, while leaders Imply that, although none waa reported, 
cases may have occurred. 


Diphtheria 


Meningitis, 

meningococctu 


Week 

Division and State ended— 



1 New York City only. 


* Period ended earlier than Satorday. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended September 
ko, 19i6j and comparison with corresponding week of 194S and S-year median — 
Continued 



89 weeks- \* 9,657|14, 546| 6, 394ll40, 762ll5^ 9621104, 359l 2S8i 320| 64Qi 3,82li 4,835| 5,350 


* Period ended earlier than Saturday. 

* Including paratyphoid fever cases reported separat^y* as follows: Massachusetts, 8; New York, 2; 
New Jersey, 2; Michigan, 15; Oklahoma, 2; Texas, 1. 

* Poliomyelitis: North Carolina, week ended Sept. 15, 4 cases (instead of 6); Maryland, 1 August case, 
delayed report, which is included in the cumulative total only. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended September 
$9j 1945 j and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 ctwd 5-ySar median — Con. 


Whooping cough 


Week ended Sept. 29, 1945 



t Period ended earlier than Saturday. 

<5-year median, 1940-44. 

AifUhrcx: Massaohusetts, l;lF6nnsylvania, 8; Oalifomia, 1. Xieprosyi Illinois, 1 case. 
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WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

City reports for week eroded September 1945 

This table lists the reports from 89 dties of more than 10,000 population distributed throughout the United 
States, and represents a cross section of the current urban incidence of the diseases included in the table. 
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City report! for week ended September Si, 1045 — Continued 




Encephalitis, Infeo- 
tions, oases 

Influenza 


k 

3. 

03 

tS 

I 



s > 

JS 

60 

0 


Diphtheria caeo 

I 

D 

Deaths 

Measles cases 

Meningitis, mex 
coccus, case 

s 

•d 

os 

1 

§ 

} 

iS 

I 

1 

1 

OQ 

Smallpox cases 

Typhoid and 
typhoid f« 
cases 

O 

d 

wS 

0 I 

o.® 

o 

o 

A 

HTSaT irO»TH CINTEAL— 
oontiniied 









■ 
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North Dakota: 

Tarfft 


0 


■1 

0 

0 

n 

0 

H 


B 

0 

Nebrasft: 

Omaha. 

1 

0 


0 

1 

0 

m 

2 

2 


B 

0 

Kansas; 

Topeka ^ 

m 

0 



■1 

0 

3 

0 

0 


1 

0 

Wiohlta 

m 

0 



1 

0 

1 


1 

Hi 

0 

4 

80T7TH ATLJLNTIO 













Delaware: 

Wilmlnfton.. 

0 

m 


■1 

0 

0 

■1 

0 

0 

B 

B 

0 

Midland: ” 

Kaltltnnra_ ^ - _ 

8 

H 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

B 

B 

21 

3 

nnTijhfirlftiid , 

0 

HI 


0 

HI 

0 

n 

0 

HI 

Hi 

HI 

Trfd^rfok. 

0 

HI 


0 

HI 

0 


0 

HI 

0 


0 

Distriot of Oolmubia: 

If ashineton. ........ . 

0 

H 


0 

0 

1 

4 


9 

m 

B 

7 

VireizUa: 

Lynchbnrf, , 

■ 

0 


0 

m 

0 

1 

HI 

■1 

0 

0 

0 

RlahmoTid” - 


0 


0 


HI 

2 



0 

0 

2 



0 

.... 

0 

Hi 


0 


Hi 

0 

0 

0 

West VlT^la: 

^barleston. - 

■ 

m 


0 

m 

m 

m 

HI 

H 

0 

0 

0 

Whfallrra , _ 


HI 


0 

HI 

HI 



Hi 

n 

0 

0 

North Oarol&ia: 

Raleigh 

0 

0 


0 

m 

m 

■ 


0 

B 

0 

0 

■WUmlnffton 

2 

0 


0 

Hi 

HI 

Hi 


4 

Hi 

2 

4 

■vrinston-Salem 

0 

0 



0 

0 

HI 



1 

Hi 

0 

2 

South Oaroiina: 

Charleston . r ,r 

0 

m 

nm 

0 

0 

■ 


1 


m 

0 

0 

Georgia: 

Atlanta _ 

m 

H 

Hill 

■1 

0 

0 

2 

■1 

HI 

0 

0 

0 

Pn?ne'wii?it ^ „ _ __ 

Hi 

HI 



0 

Ha 

0 

Hi 


0 

0 

0 

fiaTann^h _ ___ _ 

Hi 

HI 


Hi 

0 

HI 

0 

Hi 


0 

0 

0 

BAST SOUTH CENTBAL 

H 

H 

HI 

■ 




m 





Tennessee: 

Mamphta. _ 

H 

m 


m 

m 

1 

9 

0 

H 


0 

8 

0 

Nftahvilla 

HI 

kI 

BBSI 


HI 

Ha 

i 

2 



0 

Alabama: 

THrmlnrhaTn 

0 


2 

m 

0 

■i 

1 

■1 



2 

1 

Mohfiir 

2 


■null 

kI 

0 

0 

2 

hI 



0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTBAL 












Arkansas: 

Little Rorfc_ _ 

0 

0 


0 

■1 

0 

1 

0 

2 


n 

0 

Louisiana; 

NawOrlaam. _ _ 

m 

m 

1 

1 

0 

0 

8 

7 

5 


M 

1 

ShfffiTeport - - - 

■i 

hI 


n 

0 

0 

j 


0 


n 

0 

Texas: 

Dallas 

3 

0 

_ 

m 

0 

m 

0 

n 

9 

0 


B 

1 

Galvest(m — — 

2 

0 

mm 


0 

■i 

2 


0 

HI 

Q 

HnnstoTi. .. 

5 

0 

BH 

Hi 

0 

1 

3 

2 

2 

8 

1 

0 

T 

1 

San Antonio 

i 

0 

n 

Hi 

1 

0 

1 

0 


0 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 

Billing,,. 

0 

m 


0 

0 



3 

0 

0 

m 

o 

0 

Great ffalls - - - 

6 

Hi 


0 

0 



0 

HI 

HI 


Helena. 

Mlsaonlft. 

0 

0 

m 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

m 

■ 

0 

0 

m 

B 

0 

0 

Idaho: 

Bolie. __ _ _ 

0 

H 


0 

0 

■ 

Q 

■ 

■I 

H 

0 

0 

Oolorado; 

Denvar^ 

1 

m 

2 

n 

2 

0 

1 

m 

5 

5 

2 

m 

2 

A 

16 

■Pnah!i>_ - — , 

0 

kI 


Hi 

1 

0 

Q 

Q 

Utah: 

Salt Lake Olty. 

1 

0 


a 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

0 

1 3 
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C^y reports for week ended September SS, 1946 — Continued 



Diphtheria cases 

It 

If 

TTiflimn«ft 

1 

ii 

si 

II 

1 

Poliomyelitis 

cases 

Scarlet fever cases 

Smallpox oases 

Typhoid and 

paratyphoid 

fever cases 

I 

II 
1 

1 

1 

FACinC 








■ 

■ 


■ 


Washington: 








H 

■ 


■ 



0 

0 



11 

1 

4 



0 


2 

Spokane 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

n 

H 

• 0 


1 

Tannmft 

0 

0 



4 

0 




0 

Kl 

0 

Califomia: 













Los Angeles 

5 

■i 

2 

mm 

8 

1 

1 

14 

13 

0 

2 

26 

SfiAfftTnAnto .. 

0 




5 


1 

0 

0 


0 

12 

San Francisco 

1 

■ 

m 

m 

49 

2 

6 

6 

8 

0 

0 

3 

Total 

57 

5 

H 

8 

175 

mit 

219 

278 

m 

B 

m 

741 

Oorrespondlng week, 1944 



15 

T 

90 




273 

B 

26 

526 

Average, 1940-44 

56 


37 

111 

n58 


^236 


302 

m 

35 

907 


1 S-year average, 1042-44. 

* 5-year median, 1940-44. 

Dysentery, a7n<6fc.— Oases: BostonjO; New York, ^ Chicago, 1; Detroit, 3; Memphis, 1; Los Angdes, 2. 
DytenUry, 6a«Wary.— Oases: New Haven, 2; New York, 10; Syracuse, 1; Philadelphia, 1; Detroit 1; Bal- 
timore, 3; Oharleston, S. 0., 16; Los Angeles, 1. 

Dysentery, ufu^d^ed.— Oases: Baltimore, 6; Richmond, 4; San Antonio, 5. 

Reeky Mounwn spotted fever. —Cetses: Richmond, 1. 

Typhus fever, endemic.— Osse&i New York, 1; Wilminrton, N. O., 1; Atlanta, 6; Brunswick, 1; Savannah, 
1; Nashville, 2; Birmingham, 6; Little Rock, 1; New Orleans, 1; Shreveport, 6; Dallas, 1; Houston, 3; San 
Antonio, 6. 


Rates {annual basis) per 100,000 population, by geographic groups, for the B9 cities 
in the preceding table (estimated population, 194S, S4t^76,500) 



Diphtheria case 
rates 

•ss 

o 

^ w 

ll 

rt ® S 

W 

Influenza 

Measles case rates 

Meningitis, men- 
ingococcus, case 
rates 

Pneumonia death 
rates 

Poliomyelitis case 
rates 

Scarlet fever case 
rates 

Smallpox case rates 

A ^ 
g « 

las 

m 

Isi 

Whooping cough 
case rates 

Case rates 

Death rates 

New England 

2.6 

0.0 

IH 

0.0 

44 

5.2 

54.9 

88,9 

63 

0.0 

2.6 

167 

Middle Atlantic 

3.2 


2.8 

0.5 

9 

5.6 

36.1 

39.8 

30 

0.0 

8.2 

143 

East North Central 

6.1 

1.2 

BO 

0.6 

29 

3.0 

24.3 

29.2 

43 

0.0 

3.6 

125 

West North Central 

11.9 

2.0 

4.0 

0.0 


BO 

39.8 

59.7 

44 

0.0 

2.0 

88 

South Atlantic 

17.0 

0.0 

5.1 

5.1 

3 

3.4 

23.8 

50.9 

54 

0.0 

5.1 

66 

East South Central 

17.7 

0,0 

11.8 

5.9 

6 

6.9 

76.7 

17.7 

65 

0.0 

11.8 

53 

West South Central | 

34.4 

0.0 

5.7 

5.7 

3 

2.9 

34.4 

28.7 

57 

0.0 

Z9 

9 

Mountain 

15.9 

0.0 

15.9 

0.0 

24 

0.0 

63.6 

111.2 

32 

0.0 

23.8 

191 


9.5 

0.0 

6.3 

0.0 

125 

6.3 

20.6 

38.0 

38 

0.0 

4.7 

mm 

Total 

8.7 


3.2 

1.2 

27 

4.6 

33.4 

42.4 

42 

0.0 

4.1 

113 


PLAGUE INFECTION IN PLACER COUNTY. CALIF, 

Under date of September 21, plague infection -was reported proved 
on September 20 in a pool of 54 fleas from 9 ground squirrds, <7. 
heeeheyi, shot IK miles north of Tahoe, Placer County, Calif., in the 
Tahoe National Forest. 






























































FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provincea — Communicaile diseases — Week eTided September 8, 194S . — 
During the week ended September 8, 1945, cases of certain communic- 
able diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
of Canada as follows: 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Que- 

bec 

On- 

tario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Al- 

berta 

British 

Colum- 

bia 

Total 

Chickenpox.. 


1 


6 

42 

4 

10 

13 

14 

90 

Diphtheria 


3 

2 

12 

7 

6 

1 

1 


32 

Dysentery, bacillary 




1 

1 




2 

4 






7 



1 

3 

H 

Influenza 


2 



3 




1 

6 

Measles 



1 

13 

36 


18 

13 

45 

126 

Meningitis, meningocoo- 











mis. _ 



1 

2 

i 




1 

5 

Miimp.** 




10 

14 

8 

2 

13 

8 

55 

Poliomyelitis 


3 


6 

121 

1 

6 

2 

11 

1 50 

Scarlet fever 


3 

10 

35 

32 

3 


6 

9 

08 

Tuberculosis (all forms).. 


s 

7 

77 

50 

6 

1 

17 


163 

Typhoid and paraty- 
phnirf fpvflr , 




13 




1 

3 

17 

TTiidpl^int - - - - 




8 

2 





5 

Venereal diseases: 











Onnftrrhflft „ 


20 

9 

106 

163 

60 

40 

42 

69 

509 

Syphilis 

OtneF fOYms 


8 

4 

117 

1 

61 

9 

10 

7 

25 

241 

1 

Whooping cough 


14 


224 

24 

3 

8 

4 

11 

288 


1 Indades 2 cases, ddayed reports. 


REPOETS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Note.— E xcept in oases of nnosual incidence, only those places are included which had not previou^y 
reported any of the above-named diseases, except yellow fever, during the current year. All reports of 
yellow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases tor the year to date Is published In the Fqblio 
Health Eefobts for the last Friday of each month. 

Typlius Fever 

Greece — Jihens and Piraeus . — ^For the month of August 1946, 69 
cases of endemic typhus fever with 1 death were reported in Athens 
and Piraeus, Greece. 

Yellow Fever 

. Gold Coast — Tamale . — ^For the week ended September 15, 1945, 
one fatal case of suspected yellow fever was reported in Tamale, 
Gold Coast. 
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LONG-RANGE DISPERSAL OF ANOPHELES 
QVADRIMACVLATVS^ 

By Don E. Etlbs, Curtis W. Sabboskt, and John C. Russell, 
United States Public Health Service 

During the summer of 1944 the attention of the writers was directed 
to an unusual and perhaps unique situation in which the dispersal 
of Anophdes gmdrimaculatus to exceptional distances appeared to be 
taking place. This was at the Santee Reservoir in South Carolina 
where mosquito densities in the territory surroimding the impound- 
ment were being studied in relation to location of breeding in the 
impoundment itself. Because of the importance of the flight habits 
of mosquitoes hx connection with control activities, an attempt was 
made to determine experimentally whether or not the mosquitoes 
found at these exceptional distances actually could have come from 
the reservoir. Flights greater than 1 mile, of course, have previously 
been demonstrated or suspected and a recent review of the literature 
on this subject has been published by the senior author (5). Since 
that summary gives the historical background of anopheline flight 
and dispersal it will not be repeated here. However, for compara- 
tive purposes, table 1 presents pertinent data from the literature 
on A. qvadnmcuyuiatus, including data from this experiment. 

In relation to the signiflcance of the findings reported herein it 
should be pointed out that for the past twenty-five or more years the 
control of A. g^uadrimaculaius has been based upon the premise that 
1 mile is usually the maximum eflective flight range of this malaria 
vector. That such procedure is, in the main, sound is not open to 
question. In reviewing the work of the Office of Malaria Control 
in War Areas of the United States Public Health Service, which, in 

1 From Malaria Control in War Areas, States Belations Division. The work upon which this paper ^ 
based was a part of the Santee-Cooper Survey conducted jointly by the South Carolina State of 
Health and the U. S. Public Health Service, Office of Malaria Control in War Areas. ' The writers are 
indebted to the Malaria Investigations Laboratory, Memphis, Tenn., for the loan of the eauipment^d, 
The senior author is now assigned to the National Institute of Health, the junior authors to the Sbtith 
Carolina State Board of Health. 
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Table 1 . — Review of experiments on the flight range of A. quadrimaculatus 
{adapted from Eyles and Bishop {6)) 


Year 

Investigators 

Number 
of marked 
mosqui- 
toes 

released 

Number 
of marked 
mosqui- 
toes re- 
captured 

Per- 

cent 

recap- 

tured 

Num- 

ber 

exam- 

ined 

for 

mark- 1 
ings 

Distance of recovery 
(miles) 

1917 

LePrince and Griffitts 

700 

4 

0.57 

1,542 

0.53-1.00. 

1917 

LePrinoe and Grlffltts 

1270 

3 

1.11 

? 

0.68. 

1919 

Geiger, Purdy, and Tarbett.j 

4,000 

10 

.25 

19,000 

0.75-1.0 (1 at 1.0; 9 at 0.76). 

1939 

Carpenter 

3,000 

8 

.27 

? 

0.67 (6 over 0.5). 

1941 

Smith, Watson, and Crowell. 

3,800 

6 

.16 

415 

0.07-0.6. 

1943 

Eyles and Bishop 

16.500 

32 

.19 

15,000 

2.0-2.6 (1 at 2.6; 2 at 2.25). 

(*) 


3,500 

21 

.60 

40,863 

2.05-3.63 (1 at 3.63; 2 at 2.7). 


1 Experiment tindertaken to determine ability of A. quadrimaculatus to cross a body of water. 
® Present experiment. 


cooperation, with State health departments, has successfully con- 
trolled malaria-carrying mosquitoes in the extracantonment zones 
of several hundred war establishments, Bradley and Hanson (1) 
report that, in all but a small percentage of instances, satisfactory low 
densities were maintained without controlling breeding beyond the 
1-mile zone around the protected area. They state that in most 
cases, when trouble developed, a resurvey of the mile-wide protective 
zone disclosed previously undetected breeding places and only under 
very unusual conditions was it necessary to expand the control zone. 

The Santee Reservoir, located in the old Santee River swamp in 
Coastal Plain South Carolina about halfway between Columbia and 
Charleston, extends 37 miles southeast from the confluence of the 
Congaree and Wateree Rivers. The surrounding country was 
originally mostly a sandy pineland but a great part is now used in 
cotton cultivation. Population is scattered but reported malaria 
rates have been very high. 

Preimpoundment treatment (maximum pool level was first reached 
in September 1942) consisted in part of the clearing of a zone 1 mile 
wide at the edge of the reservoir in the lower portion (downstream 
from U. S. Highway 15) and a zone one-half mile wide at the edge of 
the reservoir in the upper portion (fig. 1). Thus the center of the 
reservoir over most of its length is filled with a dense stand of dead 
trees, together with considerable floatage, in water from a few inches 
to many feet deep (fig. 2). This growth, which will henceforth be 
referred to as the flooded swamp, constitutes about 47,000 acres of 
the total of 97,000 acres in the Santee Reservoir. 

Investigation proved that m the upper portion of this flooded 
swamp there was widespread breeding of A. gvMnrmcvlatus. Ex- 
tensive dipping for larvae showed that breeding was intense even in 
situations two or more miles from the nearest good source of blood. 
Adult densities around this upper portion were very hi gh even at 
distances up to a mile or more from the 75-foot contour, which is 
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''IGURE 1. Panorama showing the flooded swamp, the half-mile cleared zone, and, on the extreme right, the beginning of the highland (Santee Reservoir. S. C.>- 
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Figure 2.— A concentration of floatage in the floo<led swamj), tfanteo Reservoir, S. ('. 
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normal maximum water level. Counts at the few stables within 
one-quarter mile of the water ranged up to 5,300 female guadrimam- 
latus, and index stations that were over 1 mile from the 75-foot 
contour still had recorded counts as high as 275. 

Because the flooded swamp appeared to be the major source of 
mosquitoes the question arose as to the extent of flight of A. guad- 
rimaculatus to resting places well over a mile away. 

METHOD OP STUDY 

For the experimental study an area was chosen in which the fol- 
lowing conditions existed: 

1. Heavy breeding in the central flooded swamp. 

2. In general no appreciable breeding in the marginal cleared half-mile zone. 
The situation finally selected was almost dry on the northeast side except for 
a slough along the bluff (henceforth to be known as the Clarendon side), and 
consisted of open water on the southwest (henceforth to be designated the Cal- 
houn side). The dry Clarendon side was largely filled by an island (fig. 3). 

3. No local breeding above the normal high-water level from which adults 
could invade the study area. 

4. An ample number of easily accessible catching stations with high adult 
counts. 

5. Most of the nearest available blood meals are some distance from the major 
breeding areas. The distribution of these can be noted from the map (fig, 3). 
All the Calhoun-side stations were located over a mile from the 75-foot contour 
or more than 1.5 miles from the nearest point of the heavy central breeding. 
The Clarendon stations were situated somewhat closer but still mostly at a 
great distance from the principal breeding. All but one of the Calhoun stations 
were over 3.0 miles from the center line of the flooded swamp; all on the Claren- 
don side were over 2.0 miles. 

6. Easy access to the center of the flooded swamp, via the old channel of the 
Santee River. 

7. Although not strictly a necessary factor in a study of dispersal as such, 
malaria has long been a pro*blem in the area of the flight experiment. On the 
Clarendon side, a house-to-house blood-smear survey in October 1944, in con- 
nection with the Santee-Coopor survey, demonstrated a malaria prevalence of 
7.6 percent out of 253 people examined in that vicinity. 

The technique and the mechanical catching equipment used in 
the experiment were those described by Eyles (^). The supply of 
mosquitoes for release was caught from resting places in the experi- 
mental area. These mosquitoes were almost wholly freshly engorged 
or gravid, the percentage of males and unfed females being negligible. 
Approximately 4,000 females, the number being based on estimates 
made before catching each station, were caught from stations 2, 3, 4, 

. 5, 6, 7, and 9 during the morning of September 4. These were im- 
mediately dusted with aluminum powder and placed in a large cage. 
The cage was carried by motorboat to the predetermined release 
point in the center of the submerged swamp (R on map), and the 
mosquitoes were released at about 3 p. m. on a shady island near 
some hollow trees in which they were observed to take belter. With 
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allowance for dead and crippled individuals it was estimated' that 
about 3,500 were actually liberated. One hundred of the dead mos- 
quitoes were chocked for thoroughness of marking, and all were 
found to be well dusted. 

Recovery of marked mosquitoes was attempted on the 4 days 
subsequent to release and on the sixth and eighth days after release, 
an average of nearly 7,000 being examined each recatch day. Samples 
were taken on both sides of the reservoir (fig. 3). 

DISCtrSSION 

Table 2 shows the number of females of A. guadnmaculatus ex- 
amined from each station and the number of recoveries on the days 
subsequent to release. Also given in the table are the distances of 
the stations from the release point (E) of the miirked mosquitoes. 
On the map (fig. 3) a circle is drawn around each of the stetions, 
this circle being proportional in area to the number of females 
examined from the station. Within each circle is given the number 
of recoveries from that station. 


TXbls 2 . — Summary of coUectiom and recoveries (totals of female A. quadrimaculatus 
coUected and examvned, with the number of marked recoveries in parentheses) 


Station House 
num* num> 
ber ber 


1 

S-184 

2 

S-171 

3 

S-161 

4 

S-160 

6 

S-158 

6 

68 

7 

S-167 

8 

S-146 

9 

S-I49 

10 

S-160 

U 

B-141 

12 

S-38 

13 

8-40 

14 

S-61 

16 

8-63 

16 

S-68 

17 

S-74 



A total of 40,863 female A. ^aaAnwa&idahis * was caught and 
examined. In aU, 21 (0.6 p^cent) of the estimated 3,500 marked 
mosquitoes were recovered, individuals being found in 8 of the 15 
stations in which they were sought. All of the 21 were from 2.06 
to 3.63 miles, measured in a straight line, from the point of release 

> So few individuals of AnaphiUz emefans and male A. qfMdfimaculatut were found that these have been 
omitted in order to simplify the tables. 
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(E). The percentage recovered compares unusually favorably with 
the results of other invest^ators in situations where much shorter 
flights were involved (table 1). 

During the first 2 days after release only 2 marked individuals of 
nearly 8,700 examined were found, but on the third day 15 of 9,899 
examined were marked. Three marked mosquitoes out of 7,698 
examined were recovered on the fourth day, and the final recovery 
was made on the sixth day after release. The last effort at recapture, 
on the eighth day, was fruitless. 

With respect to the distance from the point of release (table 3), 
the greatest number of recoveries was secured between 2.00 and 2.50 
miles. Three individuals were recovered between 2.60 and 3.00 
miles and only a single specimen beyond 3.00 miles. In no case 
was there any intervening habitation and accompanying blood sources 
in direct line between the release point and the stations from which 
marked mosquitoes were recovered. 


Table 3. — Relation of number of recoveries to distance from the release point {H) 


Distance from release point (miles) 

Number 

examined 

Number of 
marked mos> 
quitoes re- 
covered 

Percentage of 
number ex- 
amined 

2.00—2.49 

14,026 

8,317 

6,881 

12,240 

1 

17 

0. 114 

2.60—2.99 

3 

.036 

3.00—3.49 

0 

.000 

3.60—3.99 

1 

.008 




It was observed that 20 of the 21 mosquitoes recovered were freshly 
engorged. Fifteen of these, tested by the Carter Memorial Labora- 
tory, Savannah, Ga., showed that 6 had fed on bovine blood, 5 on 
equine blood, and 1 on both bovine and equine blood, whereas 3 gave 
no reaction (possibly either a feeding on wild animals, or on some 
domestic animal such as a dog, not covered by the precipitin tests in 
use). The last individual recaught, at the far point of 3.63 miles, 
was one of those showing no reaction. 

It seems possible that the discrepancy in number of recoveries (20 
to 1) on the two sides of the reservoir is some evidence of a prepon- 
derant dispersion toward the Clarendon side at the time of the experi- 
ment. For example it was noted that the day of the greatest number 
of recoveries (15 on the third day, all on the Clarendon side) coincided 
with a rise in 7 Clarendon stations from 3,103 mosquitoes on the second 
day to 7,448 on the third day, despite sterilization of the stations 
each day. This may indicate a sudden influx of mosquitoes to the 
Clarendon side which would have increased the chances of recovering 
marked individuals (no increase in station counts occurred on the 
C^oun side). 
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It might be considered odd that only the single marked individual 
was recovered from the Calhoun’ side of the reservoir, and that one 
with the longest recorded flight. Consideration of this must be 
weighted by the greater distances involved, for only one of the Calhoun 
stations was located within 3 miles of the release point (station 13 at 
2.94 miles), and about 12,000 of the 17,000 Calhoun females examined 
were from over 3.6 miles from the point of liberation. Even though 
there were no intervening habitations, it is still of unusual interest 
that a recovery was made at so distant a point as 3.63. miles. 

This recovery may perhaps be likened to the capture by Clarke (3) 
of a single marked female A. qimdrimaculatus at a distance of 8 miles, 
for in each case the flight involved was far in excess of that usually 
attributed to the species. However, in the case of Clarke’s study, 
which was primarily concerned with culicine mosquitoes, no other 
specimens of guadnrncievlatus were captured at shorter distances, 
and there is nothing to contravert the suspicion that it was an un- 
usually aberrant flight and not representative of the usual dispersal 
habits of the qvMnmaculatits population. 

In the present experiment, on the other hand, even granting that 
the lone recovery at 3.63 miles may be an extreme instance, it still 
seems from the comparatively large number of other recoveries that 
dispersion in significantly dangerous numbers must be taking place 
up to 2.7 miles. The conclusion is substantiated by a consideration 
of the detailed population studies conducted in the same area (table 4, 
and the Report of the Santee-Cooper Survey (7)), including weekly 
records of adult index stations, availability of breeding places, inten- 
sity of breeding, and the distributipn of available blood-meal locations 
(dwellings, stables, etc.). 


CONCLUSIONS 

Data presented in the preceding pages demonstrate that under the 
circumstances described A. quadrimaevkiMs females are capable of 
long flight, as 20 marked individuals of 3,500 released were recaptured 
2.0 to 2.7 miles from the point of liberation and a single individual 
was recovered at 3.63 miles. 

Comparisons with previous similar studies are difficult because of 
several factors affecting the number of recoveries, such as the number 
of marked mosquitoes released, the number examined in search for 
marked individuals, size of population into which the marked mos- 
quitoes are diluted, mortality as time elapses, and differences in 
technique. However, the authors believe that the proportion re- 
covered in this experiment compares unusually favorably with the 
proportions recovered by other investigators (see table 1) because in 
this experiment a small number of marked mosquitoes was diluted 


666429—45 2 



Table 4. — Weekly counts of female Anopheles quadrimaculatus — Intensive area I 
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* Highest ootmt one or two weeks prior to the week ending July 29, in a few file stations. 

* Average based on same period, 7/29-9/30, but the division based on only 8 or 9 weeks, in the absence of 1 or 2 early counts. 
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into what adult station counts indicated was a very large gvadrirnacu- 
latus population. At the Santee Reservoir the central flooded swamp 
of thousands of acres is a source of large numbers of quadnmiculatus 
mosquitoes, and under these conditions it appears that flight in sig- 
nificant numbers occurs to distances well beyond those considered 
usual for the species. 

Two factors probably contribute principally to this long flight. In 
the first place production of adults from the central flooded swamp is 
necessarily prolific because breeding is heavy over vast areas. More 
important perhaps is the fact that no domestic blood sources were 
present between the flooded swamp and the stations of recapture^ It 
would thus appear that, within reasonable limits, A. guadnrnaculalm 
will fly as far as is necessary to find these domestic sources, a conclu- 
sion foreshadowed by the report of Eyles and Bishop (6). It should 
be pointed out that the flights here reported are of comae not com- 
parable with the long hibernation flights described for Anopheles free- 
homi and several foreign Anopheles. 

The above conclusions do not mean that qucdrimaailatus mosquitoes 
will necessarily fly in dangerous nxunbers beyond the commonly ap- 
plied l-mile limit of control. However, the data do point to the 
desirability of individually evaluating, each area for which mosquito 
control is proposed. In many areas, indeed, the evidence indicates 
that control might result from the elimination of breeding for a radius 
of as little as one-half mile. On the other hand, in areas such as the 
locale of the study reported here, it is evident that the mile limit 
should not be rigidly adhered to when significant modifying factors 
are present. 
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DDT RESIDUAL HOUSE SPRAY— A METHOD OF MALARIA 
CONTROL IN RURAL AREAS ' 

By Frederick L. Knowles, Senior Biophysicist, and Clinton S. Smith, 
Laboratory Technician, United States Public Health Service 

Malaria control in rural areas is an unsolved problem in the Southern 
States. Methods of control, such as larviciding and drainage, are 
usually not applicable because of the high per capita cost. In addi- 
tion, the problem is more involved because of the low standards of 
living and poor housing of the rural population. 

Russell and Knipe (J) and others have shown that periodic insecti- 
cidal spraying of places of human habitation is a comparatively 
inexpensive and effective means of controlling malaria in southern 
India. The unique residual toxicity ( 8 ) of DDT (2,2 bis-parachloro- 
phenyl-1,1,1 trichloroethane) when used as a spray should render 
this method of controlling malaria still less expensive by reducing the 
number of sprayings necessary for effective control and, consequently, 
might be expected to become a practical method of controlling 
malaria in rural areas. 

Because cost and man-hours as well as effectiveness are the criteria 
of a successful method of rural malaria control, a study of these factors 
was made during the summer of 1944 while carrying out a pilot house- 
spraying program using DDT residual spray. 

The area selected, approximately 36 square nules in extent, was 
located in Lake Township, Phillips Coimty, Ark., near the town of 
Helena. This is a part of the Delta country, and the chief occupation 
of the people is growing cotton. The area for the most part is divided 
into plantations, and 95 percent of the houses are the tenant or diare- 
cropper type of “shotgun” construction, in such condition that ade- 
quate screening withou t additional repairs is impossible. The interiors 
are roughly finished and mostly lined with wrapping paper or news- 
papers. The houses are widely scattered and located on ungraded 
dirt roads and in fields. 

The population consists of plantation Negroes, with little education 
and low nutritional standards, who maintain a marginal living. A 
total of 645 houses was counted in this area. Of these, 27 were 
adequately screened, 286 inadequately screened, and 232 had no 
screening. Interviews indicated past histories of malaria in 66 per- 
sons from 41 families. No dfficulties were experienced in obtaining 
permission from plantation owners and foremen in advance of spraying 
operations. 

MATEBIALS AND METHODS 

The spraying equipment consisted of a 50-gaUon Hardie orchard 
sprayer powered with a l-horsepower gasoline engine and mounted 

> Enmi the Office of Malaria Investigatloiis, National Institute of Health. 
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on a K-ton Army weapons carrier. The sprayer was fitted with 100 
feet of hose, to which was attached a shut-ofl valve from a Hudson 
Knapsack Sprayer and a 40-inch lei^th of J^-inch pipe. A special 
nozzle was used which delivered a flat, fan-type, 85° spray with a rated 
delivery of 0.16 gallon per minute at 100 pounds’ pressure. 

The spray material consisted of a stock solution to which was added 
sufiicient water to produce. a final spray of desired DDT concentra- 
tion. The stock solution was prepared according to the following 
formula: 

Percent 


DDT 23 

Xylol 71 

Triton X-100 6 


Sprays containing 5, 2 %, and 1 percent DDT in the final mixtxire 
were used. 

Two operators were employed to caixy on the spraying operations — 
one man to drive the truck and operate the sprayer motor, the other 
to carry the hose into the house and do the actual spraying. Both 
of these operators had had no previous experience, were of high school 
age, and were employed for the sununer only. 

Ordinaiy operations consisted of parking the truck near the front 
entrance of the house, unwinding the hose, and carrying it to the 
farthest room in the house. Actual spraying coixsisted of quickly 
moving the fan-type spray up and down the walls and across the ceil- 
ing. While no particular effort was made to obtain an even or com- 
plete coverage of the walls and ceilings, nearly complete coverage was 
obtained. The extent of coverage could be plainly seen while spray- 
ing was being done. In some houses, in order to render walls accessible 
to the spray, furniture and clothes were removed from the walls. 

The operator, while spraying, always wore |a respirator, and 
articles of food in the houses were covered to avoid accidental con- 
tamination. 

Along with the two operators went one man who timed the opera- 
tions, checked the concentration and the amount of spray used, ob- 
tained necessary data concerning the houses (approximate area 
sprayed, number of rooms, number of inhabitants), and designated 
each house by a number on both his data sheet and the house itself. 
The same observer was later employed to malie daily inspections of 
the houses for resting adult mosquitoes. 

Because of the deleterious effect of the solvent (xylol) on rubber 
gaskets and hose, much time was lost, due to the blocking of strainers 
and nozzles. A shortage of labor on the plantations compefied every 
able-bodied worker to be in the fields eveiy day. For this reason, 
the occupants of houses to be sprayed were in fields and not at home, 
and time was lost because adjacent houses could not be sprayed in 
consecutive order, making return trips necessary. 
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Twenty houses in the study area were left untreated in order 
to determine the mosquito population in unsprayed houses, for com- 
parison with that in the sprayed houses. Houses to be left untreated 
were selected by skippir^ every twenty-fifth house during spraying 
operations. 

To determine the residual effectiveness of the spray and to obtain 
a measure of the efficiency of the spraying operations, mosquito 
populations in sprayed houses were to be observed and compared 
with the same data obtained in a number of unsprayed houses. 
Sprayed houses chosen for inspection were in the immediate vicinity 
of the unsprayed houses, and choice was determined by similarity of 
size, outbuildii^, and number of inhabitants and livestock. 

Spraying operations were begun on July 4 and were completed on 
August 14. 

Daily inspections of the walls and ceilings were begun on Ai^st 
15 for resting female A. quadrimamlatus adults (in the unsprayed 
houses and in the chosen sprayed houses). Previous personal ob- 
servations have shown that once the mosquitoes have made sufficient 
contact with DDT to become affected they immediately attempt to 
leave throi^h any available opening. For this reason we expected 
to find fewer mosquitoes in the sprayed houses than in the unsprayed 
houses. 

Also, mosquitoes already in the house in the early morning would 
seek a daytime resting place in the house, and possibly mosquitoes 
outside would come in for the same reason. If the DDT residual 
spray was effective, the mosquitoes resting on the ceiling and walls in 
the early morning should be dead later in the day. For this reason, 
inspections of the sprayed houses were made early in the morning — 
during the first and second hours immediately following daybreak. 
These houses were inspected again later in the day,* at which time an 
equal number of unsprayed houses were inspected. 

A careful inspection of all walls and ceifings was made with a 
flashl^ht. The same inspector did all of the inspections; checking 
by one of the authors was done weekly. Personal bias, if present, 
is in the data for both the sprayed and unsprayed houses. , 

To determine further the toxicity of the sprayed walls and ceilings, 
open-topped cages were attached to the ceilirg, 100 Aedes aegypti 
mosquitoes released into the cage, and mortality noted after 24 hours. 
Cages were placed on ceilings with 5 percent, 2% percent, and 1 percent 
spray and on unsprayed ceilings. Difficulties in keepizg the A. aegypti 
alive were experienced while transportiig them from Memphis, and in 
keepmg them alive m the cage for the period of testiig; .cages on 
nnsprayed ceilings showed a large mortality. For this reason, 
rnortality comparisons of cages on sprayed and unsprayed ceilings 
did not reflect the true toxicity of the ceilings and afe not given. 
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BESTTLTS AND DISCUSSION 

A summary of the data obtained during sprayii^ operations 
relative to time and material required for spraying rural houses with 
a DDT residual spray is given below: 


Total number of houses sprayed 513 

Total amount of spray used gallons. . 417 

Total number of operators 2 

Total spraying time (86.4 hours) minutes.. 5, 185 

Total traveling time (99.8 hours) do 5, 987 

Total area sprayed square feet.. 1, 236, 690 

Total population of houses sprayed 2, 090 

Average number of houses sprayed per 8-hour day 20 

Average sprayed area per house square feet.. 2, 410 

Average number of rooms per house 3. 6 

Average amount of spray used per house gallons.. . 82 

Average spraying time per house minutes.. 10. 1 

Average traveling time per house do 11. 7 

Total time per house do 21. 8 

Total man-hours per house j .73 


The times given in the above summary do not include travelh^ 
between headquarters and the field of operations, because such a 
factor would vary among communities and could be easily obtained 
with any particular situation. 

Time, which is not included m the summary, was devoted to mixing 
sprays of various concentrations and preparation of the stock solu- 
tion. Ordinarily, in routine operation but one concentration of spray 
would be used, and the ready-mixed stock solution furnished the 
operators. • 

Several types of nozzles, shut-ofl: valves, and spray rods were tried, 
and the time devoted to this is not included id the summary. 

On days that routine spraying only was done approximately 20 
houses were sprayed per day. 

The amount of spray used per 1 ,000 square feet was 0.337 gallon, 
and the calculated deposit of DDT in milligrams per square foot was 


64, when using a 5-peroent DDT spray. 

Approximate costa per house are as follows: 

Cent* 

0.82 gallon of 5-percent DDT at 47 cents per gallon 39 

0.73 man-hours at 48 cents per hour 35 

Total materiarand labor costs per house 74 


This cost of 74 cents per house does not include any overhead, or 
eapenses relative to the track and sprayer equipment. Eltmiates of 
allowances for truck and sprayer equipment, which inclu<ih depr^oiar 
tion and operation, are about 25 cents a house, so that the diract edit 
per house should be less than $1. 
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There were on the average 4 people to a house, so that at $1 
per house the per capita cost was about 25 cents. The total cost 
for 513 houses at $1 a house scattered over 36 square miles was $513, 
or a cost of $14.25 per square mile in an area averaging 14 houses 
per square mUe. 

While a ?i-ton weapons carrier was used, a J^-ton pick-up truck has 
been employed satisfactorily with this equipment on other work and 
could be used in routine spraying. 

With improvements in equipment, and the routine of spraying and 
cheaper spray material, a reduction could be made in the cost figure 
given. 

The daily inspections have been divided into two periods, the first 
from August 14, when spraying was completed, to September 15; the 
second from September 15 to October 15, to indicate the decrease in 
toxicity, if any, of the residual spray with time. Inspections of un- 
sprayed houses were made at the time of the second inspection of 
sprayed houses, so that the second inspections of sprayed houses are 
comparable in time with inspections of unsprayed houses. 

Weekly inspections were continued after October 15, but the 
mosquito population was reduced to such an extent that data sufficient 
for comparisons were not obtainable. With the advent of cooler 
weather, there seemed to be a marked increase in the number of dead 
flies. A summary of the information obtained from these inspections 
is shown in table 1. 


Table 1 . — Average number of resting female A. quadrimaculatus adidis per house 
for two consecutive monthly inspection periods, in houses sprayed with sprays of 
various DDT concentrcMons and in unsprayed houses 



Unsprayed 

5-percent DDT spray 

2H-percent DDT spray 

1-percent DDT spray 

Inspection 

period 

(1944) 

S 

B 

0^ 

s 


Inspection 

1 

1 

i 

Inspection 

1. 

1 


Inspection 

1 

0 

A 

*8 

2 

1 

B 

1 

1 

.§ 

u 

1 

No. 1 (a. m.) 

No. 2 (p. m.) 

Percent reduc 
No. 2-No. 

o 

A 

0 

1 

1 

No. 1 (a. m.) 

a 

3 

Cl 

1 

Percent reduc 
No. 2-No. 

1 

0 

1 

1 

No. 1 (a. m.) 

No. 2 (p. m.) 

Percent reduc 
No. 2-No. 

Aug. 15 to 
Sept. 14. 

78 

6.2 

62 

1,34 

0.17 

87 

11 

1.7 

0.92 

40 

]3 

4.0 

2.32 

42 

Sept. 15 to 
Oct. 14.. 

88 

3.6 

61 

1.86 

.43 

77 

12 

2.6 

.93 

64 

15 

2.5 

1.2 

52 


The immediate insecticidal effect of the spray was very pronounced 
because of the prevalence of large numbers of flies. In some houses, 
after spraying was completed the floors were literally covered with 
flies. Moribund mosquitoes were also found. 

A larger mosquito population would have given more reliable data. 
The data given for the houses sprayed with 5-percent DDT are the 
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most reliable, because they are based on a larger number of sprayed 
and inspected houses. 

The percentage reductions of resting adults for the three concentra- 
tions of DDT as given in table 2 were calculated from the data in 
table 1. A decrease in toxicity witli time occurred for both the 5- and 

Tabib 2. — Percent redaction in resting female A. quadrimaculatus adults in houses 
sprayed with 5~percenty ^Vi-percenty and l~perceni DDT as compared with un- 
sprayed houses for two consecutive monthly inspection periods — computed from 
data in table 1 


Period 

6-percent 
DDT spray 

2H“Percent 
DDT spray 

1-peroent 
DDT spray 

Aug. 15 to Sept. 16 

97 

86 

63 

Sept. 16 to Oct. 14 

88 

74 

60 

Aug. 16 to Oct, J4 

94 

81 

Ofl 


2K-percent DDT sprays, while the toxicity of the 1-percent DDT 
spray remained about the same, although tliis fact is not significant. 

SUMMARY 

Material, methods, and equipment employed for the spraying of 513 
rural houses are described. Analysis of the data indicates that for 
each house sprayed an average of 0.82 gallons of spray was used and 
0.73 man-hours employed for a combined cost of 74 cents per house. 

The number of resting mosquitoes in unsprayod houses as com- 
pared with the sprayed houses was reduced 94, 81, and 66 percent 
for the 5-, 2 %-, and 1 -percent DDT concentration sprays, respec- 
tively, for the 2-month period following spraying. 
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PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health de^pariment, State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
. knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 6, 1945 

Summary 

The seasonal downward trend in the incidence of poliomyelitis, 
begun with the week ended September 22, following the highest 
weekly reported incidence of the year (week ended September 15, 
962 cases), continued for the third consecutive week. For the current 
week a total of 595 cases was reported, as compared with 774 last 
week, 877 for the corresponding week last year, and a 6-year median 
(1940-44) of 615. Decreases occurred in all areas except the East 
South Central and Mountain, where slight increases were reported. 
Seventeen States reported 10 or more cases each, 6 of which reported 
slight increases. They are as follows (last week’s figures in paren- 
theses); Massachusetts 44 (39), Iowa 24 (23); Nebraska 10 (6), 
Virginia 14 (11), Tennessee 18 (12), Montana 13 (10). 

The Middle Atlantic and East North Central areas have reported 
the largest numbers of cases to date this year (approximately 46 
percent), and these same areas reported the largest numbers for the 
same period in 1944 (approximately 61 percent). New York State 
reported the largest number of cases for this period in both years 
(1,568 in 1945 and 5,097 in 1944), with Texas second in 1945 (883 
cases) and Pennsylvania second in 1944 (1,206 cases). 

Of the total of 89 cases of meningococcus meningitis, as compared 
with 101 last week, 142 for the same week last year, and 62 for the 5- 
year median, 13 occurred in Illinois, 10 in California, 8 each in New 
^ork and Texas, and 4 each in Indiana and West Vuginia. The 
total to date is 6,768, as compared with 13,998 and 14,714 for the 
corresponding periods of 1944 and 1943, respectively, and a 5-year 
median of 2,733. 

Of a total of 28 cases of infectious encephalitis reported for the 
week, 19 occurred in California, where 238 cases have been reported 
this year, as compared with 53 for the same period last year. 

For the current week, 8,313 deaths have been recorded in 93 laage 
dties of the United States, as compared with 8,378 last week, 8,290. 
for the corresponding week last year, and a 3-year (1942-44) average 
of 8,608. The total for the year to date is 358,239, as compared witii 
359,809 for the corresponding period last year. 

( 1280 ) 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended October 6, 
1945 f and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 B^year median 

In these tables a zero indicates a definite report, while leaders imply that, although none was reported, 
cases may have occurred. 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningitis, 

meningococcus 

Week 


Week 


Week 


Week 

Me- 

dian 

ended— 

Me- 

ended— 

Me- 

ended— 

Me- 

enaed— 



uian 



dlan 



dian 




Oct. 

Oct. 

1940- 

Oct. 

Oct. 

1940- 

Oct. 

Oct 

1940- 

Oct. 

Ort. 

1940- 

6 , 

7, 

44 

6 . 

7. 

44 

0 , 

7, 

44 

6 , 

7, 

44 

1946 

1944 


1945 

1944 


1945 

1944 


1946 

1944 


1 

0 

0 




4 

1 

28 

0 

0 

0 

q) 

0 

0 




0 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 




1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Q 

8 

4 

3 





82 

47 

63 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 



J 

1 

6 

8 

6 

0 

2 

2 

3 

11 

0 

16 

U 

1 6 

20 

11 

76 

8 

12 

12 

0 

1 

2 

3 

6 

4 


4 

29 

3 

5 

0 

12 

4 

6 

1 

2 


81 

21 

60 

3 

5 

4 

21 

11 

18 

3 

8 

4 

9 

13 

18 

3 

15 

2 

0 

5 

8 

15 

1 

11 

6 

1 

4 

4 

6 

1 

6 

13 

10 

1 

0 

6 

49 

11 

19 

13 

8 

5 

9 

11 

8 



2 

60 

20 

30 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 



23 

6 

14 

17 

58 

58 

2 

2 

2 

6 

7 

2 




3 

4 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 



i 

2 

1 

c 

2 

1 

0 

■f) 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

5 

1 

1 

3 

5 

0 

1 

2 

2 

8 


5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 




2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


4 


3 

3 

8 

0 

2 

0 

6 

3 

3 

1 


2 

5 

7 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 




0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

15 

7 



1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

' 7 

3 

0 

0 

0 


2 


1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

19 

10 

16 

153 

67 

&3 

3 

12 

10 

3 

2 

2 

14 

8 

10 



6 

0 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

08 

26 

48 


6 

2 

6 

2 

13 

2 

1 

1 

24 

10 

25 

177 

154 

164 

3 

2 

7 

3 

6 

0 

30 

21 

31 

4 

87 

15 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

7 

10 

10 

1 


1 

0 


2 

1 

0 

0 

8 

4 

14 

1 

1 

1 

9 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

32 

6 

10 


5 

6 

3 

G 

6 

3 


0 

30 

63 

29 

21j 

25 

15 

1| 

2 

4 

1 

3 

1 

20 

20 

20 







1 

0 

1 

12 

7 

17 

0 

28 

22 

3 

6 

3 

1 

3 

0 

10 

11 

9 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

21 

14 

13 

22 

22 

10 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

60 

62 

62 

499 

580 

458 

22 

25 

15 

8 

7 

2 

4 

2 

2 

13 

7 

2 

45 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

9 

9 

3 

78 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 



2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

11 

8 

6 

12 

5 

16 

4 

7 

8 

0 

1 

0 

3 

5 

1 




1 

' 0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

23 

36 

30 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 




4 

4 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

10 

6 




40 

17 

17 

1 

6 

1 

3 

3 

3 

i 

4 

b 

10 

38 

21 

0 

1 

1 

29 

19 

13 

13 

7 

1 17 

126 

114 

66 

10 

16 

6 

614 

^ 

432 

1.021 

3.080 

1,080 


4711 

824 

g 

142 

62 

117263 

"sTsSs 

9,924 


1343,550 

172,612 

106,474 


544, 416 

XTeS 


if® 


Division and State 


KBW XNQU.^D 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachtssetts. 
Abode Island.. 
Oonneotiout... 


IfIDDLB ATLANTIC 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

B. NORTH OBNTBAL 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan * 

Wisconsin 


W. NORTH central 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas. ... a......* . . 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware 

Maryland > 

District of Columbia. 

Virginia 

West Vir^ia...... 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia*. 

Florida 


B. SOUTH CENTRAL 
Kentucky 


Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi * 

W. SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas. 


MOUNTAIN 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico.... 

Arizona. 

Utah * 

Nevada. 

PAcmo 
Washington. 

On 


Total. 
40 weeks 


» New York City only. 

* Period ended earlier than Saturday. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended October 6 ^ 
194St and comparison with corresponding week of 1944t qwd 6-year median — Con. 


Scarlet fever 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

1940- 

44 

Oct. 

liiB 

Oct. 

7. 

1944 


Typhoid and para- 
typhoid fever* 



. 3 Period ended earlier than Saturday. 

«Ladudli^ paratyphoid fever reported separately as follows: Massachusetts l; New York l; Ohio 2; 
Virginia 2; Georgia l; Oklahoma 1; Montana 1; GaUfomia 2. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended October 6, 
1945t and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 and 6-year median— Con, 



6 165 64 

7 <105 

603 3,786 8,702 

460 3,007 3,149 
616 * 2,678 


> Period ended earlier than Saturday. 
Leprosy: California 1 case. 


* 5-year median, 1940-44. 
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WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

City reports for week ended September S9, 19^ 


This table Hats the reports from 89 cities of more than 10,000 jpopnlatlon distributed tbooabont the United 
States, and represents a cross section of tbe current urban inciaence of the diseases Included m the table. 



i 


Infuenza 


S o 

m 

1 


1 

1 

and 

hold 

■a 

§ 


A 

0 

tS 

1 

p 

S ® 

•3 a 

S'" 

Cases 

Deaths 

Measles case 

-E ® 

go 

a 

1 

Pollomye 

cases 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Typhoid 
paratyp 
fever casa 

Whooping 

cases 

NBW ZNOLAKD 













Maine: 

Pnrt.lftTid _ 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

5 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont: 

Barre 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

2 

0 


0 

3 

1 

3 

17 

11 

0 

0 

40 

Tall River 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

^rlnpfleld _ _ _ 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

■VCorcester 

Rhode Island: 

Prn’cridflTinp 

0 

0 


0 

7 

0 

9 

1 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

16 

Connecticut: 

Brtdpikpttrt , 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hartfwd 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

2 

0 

b 

4 

TvlAwTTAir^Ti 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

IflDDLE ATLANTIC 













New York: 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

7 

0 

1 

11 


6 

5 

” 



6 

34 

KBl 

26 

0 

9 

120 

Rochester 


0 




0 

1 


Hi 

0 

0 

8 

fiyrflf>n5(A 

0 

0 

r.... 


2 

0 

3 

Hi 


0 

0 

25 

^ew Jersey: 

Camden.... 

0 

o’ 



m 

0 

m 

H 

m 

0 

0 

■ 

Newark 

Trenton ..... 

m 

0 

0 

1 

■ 

■ 

0 

0 

H 


m 

0 

0 

m 

23 

2 

Pennsylvania: 

Pmladelphia 

3 

0 


1 

9 

1 

14 



0 

3 

90 

Pittuhnrgh _ . .. _ 


0 

1 

2 

4 

0 

6 



0 

0 

12 

RAftdfng . _ .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 
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Ohio: 

Cincinnati.. 

■ 

0 


1 

■ 

1 

7 

4 

6 

0 

1 

€ 

Cleveland 

0 

0 

1 

0 


2 

0 

4 

11 

0 

0 

3f 

Columbus 

6 

0 


0 

^Kl 

1 

2 

2 


0 

0 

6 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne. 

0 

0 


0 

m 

■1 

1 

0 



0 

■ 

Indianapolis. 

6 

0 


0 

HJ 

2 

3 

0 

4 



£ 

South Bend... 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 





Terre Haute 

0 

0 


a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 



c 

Illinois: 

Chicago. 

1 

0 


0 

26 

3 

14 

25 

13 


1 

5C 

Sprlngfldd 

0 

0 


0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

Michigan: 

Detroit. 

4 

0 


■ 

6 

1 

5 

3 

20 

0 

0 

67 

Flint 

0 

0 

.! 


Ha 

Hi 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

a 



0 




HI 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Wisconsin: 

Renoftha . , , . , 

0 

0 


■ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Mflwankee.-. 


0 



1 

1 

1 

16 

6 

0 

0 

11 

Racine 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

f 

Superior. _ 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

WEST NOBTE CENTBAL 













Minnesota: 

Dnlnth 

0 

0 


■ 


■ 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

] 

MinneftpolfA, 

1 

0 


Ha 

3 

Hi 

HI 

14 

6 

0 

0 

s 

St. Paul ^ 


1 


HI 

1 

Bi 

HI 

’ 0 

4 

0 

0 

, j 

Missouri: 

'F^annas Oity.^ 




0 

0 

■ 

4 

0 


■ 

0 

i 

St- Joseph ’ 

HI 


0 

0 

HI 

0 

0 


Hi 

HI 

( 

i 

St. Louis... 

i 0 

1 


0 

0 

H 

5 

13 

1 3 

1 0 

HI 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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City reports for week ended September 29 ^ 1946 — Continued 


WBST NORTH CENTRAL- 

continued 

North Dakota 

Fargo 

Nebra&Ka; 

Omaha 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

Wichita 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Blchmond* 

Boenoke 

West Virginia: 

Wheeling 

North Carolina; 

Balelgh 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem 

South Carolina: 

Charleston^ 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida: 

Tampa 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Tennessee: 

Memphis..... 

Nashville-... 

Alabama* 

Birmingham., 
Mobile 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas: 

Little Kook.., 
Louisiana: 

New Orleans.. 
Shreveport... 
Texas: 

Dallas 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio.. 


VOUNTAXN 

Montana: 

Billings 

Great Falls 

Helena 

Missoula 

Idaho: 

Boise 

Colorado; 

Denver 

^ Pueblo 

tJtAb; 

Salt Lake Oitv.. 


f 

I 

5 

Encephalitis, in- 
fectious, cases 

Influenza 

Measles cases 

Atn 

Sg 

.a ® 

li o 

TJ o 

1 

1 

Poliomyelitis 

cases 

Scarlet fever cases 

Smallpox cases 

Typhoid and 
paratyphoid 
fever cases 

•a 

I 

1^ 

A 

S 

a 

D 

« 

f 

n 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 


0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

7 

0 

0 

37 

0 i 

0 


0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

1 

14 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

1 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

S 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

I 

0 

2 

4 

4 

1 , 

10 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 


0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

• 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 


0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 


0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

, 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

2 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

4 

0 

0 

1 
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City reports for week ended September 29 ^ 1946 — Continued 



1 3-year average 1942-44. 

2 5-year median 1940-44. 

Cases: Boston 1. 

DyaeiUeryt om«6ic.— Cases: New York 6; Philadelphia 1; Chicago 2. 

Dysentery, bacillary. —CdiB^s: New Haven 3; New York 20; Syracuse 1; Detroit 6; Charleston, S. 0. 14; 
Atlanta 1; Los Angeles 2. 

Dysentery, unspedHed.— Cases: Baltimore 2; Richmond 3; San Antonio 12. 

Leprosy.— Cases: Chicago 1. 

Tularemia.— Cases: St. Louis 1. 

Typhus fever, endemk.— Cases: Philadelphia 1; Wilmington, N. C. 1; Charleston, S. C. 1; Atlanta 8; 
Savannah 4: Birmingham 4; Mobile 1; New Orleans 12: Shreveport 3; Dallas 1; Houston 1; San Antonio[3; 
Los Angeles 2. 


Rates {annual basis) per lOOfiOO population^ by geographic groups^ for the 89 cities 
in the preceding table {estimated population^ 1949 f 84^918,100) 



Diphtheria case 
rates 

Encephalitis, in- 
fectious, case 
rates 

Influenza 

1 

i 

I 

1 

Meningitis, men- 
ingococcus, case 
rates 

Pneumonia death 
rates 

Poliomyelitis 
case rates 

Scarlet fever case 
rates 

Smallpox case 
races 

Typhoid and 
paratyphoid fe- 
ver case rates 

Whooping cough 
case rates 

Case rates 

Death rates 

New England 

10.5 

0.0 

2,6 

2.6 

26 

6.2 

54.0 

60.1 

63 

0.0 

2,6 

199 

Middle Atlantic 

4.2 

zz 

0.9 

1.9 

11 

3.2 

31.6 

27.8 

33 

0.0 

6.0 

132 

East North Central 

10.3 

0.0 

HO 

0.6 

27 

6.7 

21.3 

32.8 

44 

0.0 

1.2 

122 

West North Central 

2.0 

4.0 


2.0 

12 

16.0 

31.8 

63.7 

66 

0.0 

0.0 

42 

South Atlantic - 

21.8 

0.0 


0,0 

2 

1.7 

60.3 

43.6 

69 

0.0 

0.0 

116 

East South Central 

0.0 

0,0 

17.7 

0.0 

0 

6.9 

70.8 

36.4 

24 

0.0 

11.8 

18 

West South Central 

20.1 

0,0 

2.9 

0.0 

14 

14.3 

63.1 

23.0 

66 

0.0 

6.7 

23 

Mountain 

7.9 

KO 

7.9 

0.0 

40 

0.0 

65.6 

87.4 

56 

0.0 

0.0 

207 

Pacific 

7.0 

3.2 

3.2 

1.6 

. 

136 

1.6 

14.2 

26.9 

■1 

0.0 

0.0 

70 

Total 

8.7 

1.4 

2.3 

1.2 

1 

28 

6.6 

34.4 

36.3 

49 


IB 

112 


PLAGUE INFECTION IN MERCED COUNTY, CALIF. 

Under date of October 1, plague infection was reported proved, on 
September 28, in a pool of 200 fleas from 54 ground squirrels, G. 
beecheyi, shot 12 miles west and 1 mile north of Los Banos, Merced 
County, Calif. 
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TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 
Hawaii Territory 

Plague (rodent ). — rat found on September 6, 1945, in District 
lA, Kulcuibacle area, Honokaa, Hamakua District, Islaiid of Hawaii, 
T. H., was proved positive for plague on September 12, 1945. 

Panama Canal Zone 

Notifiable diseases — August — During the month of August 

1945, certain notifiable diseases were reported in the Panama Canal 
Zone and terminal cities as follows; 


Disease 

Panama 

Colon 

Canal Zone 

Outside the 
Zone and ter- 
minal cities 

Total 

Ca.ses 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cjises 

Deaths 

Oases 

Deaths 

Chickenpox 

1 


1 


5 


2 


0 


Diphtheria 

a 




3 


5 

1 

n 

1 

Dysentery: 









Amebic 



1 


2 


3 


. 0 

1 

Bacillary 

2 




4 




G 


Malarial 

7 


0 

1 

67 


64 

3 

124 

4 

Measles 

1 


2 


3 


2 


8 


Meningitis, menlnRococcihs,, 





1 




1 


Mumps 





3 


2 


6 


Paratyphoid fever 

1 

1 



1 


1 


3 

1 

Pneumonia (^1 forms) 


14 


4 

44 



4 

2 44 

22 

Pelapsing fever - - 







1 


1 


'Diberculo^s 


18 


8 

....j 

1 

7 

2 1 

34 

Whooping cough 





2 




^2 














» 28 recurrent cases. 

* In the Canal Zone only. 


* « He 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 29, 1945 

[From the Weekly Mortality hiclex, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Oommorcc] 



Wc^ek ended 
Sept. 20, 1045 

Correspond- 
ing week, 1044 

Data for 93 largo (titios of the United States: 

Total deaths-,-, 

8,380 

8,280 

349,028 

640 

6.34 

23,700 

07,305,761 

12,488 

9.7 

10.2 

7,993 

Average for 3 prior years.. 

Total deaths, first 30 weeks of year 

351,619 

008 

Deaths under i year of age T - 

Average for 8 prior years 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 39 weeks of year 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force - - 

24,084 

06,743,460 

13,221 

10.4 

10.1 

Number of death olainis - 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 39 weeks of year, annual rate 






FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Week ended September 15, 
1945 . — During the week ended September 15, 1946, cases of certain 
communicable diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Canada as follows: 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Que- 

bec 

On- 

tario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Al- 

berta 

British 

Colum- 

bia 

Total 

ChickeDpox 




19 

37 

11 

6 

24 

18 

115 

Diphtheria _ _ 


10 

3 

24 

1 

2 




40 

Dysentery: 


4 




4 

- 

Bacillary 









1 

1 

German measles 





7 

1 

1 

1 

3 

13 

iTiflnftnza. __ 


10 



11 

2 




23 

Measles 


2 

34 

34 

1 

2 

4 

IS 

96 

Meningitis, meningococ- 
cus 




1 


1 




2 

Mumps 




25 

21 

11 

9 

20 

8 

04 

Poliomyelitis 


2 


3 

14 

1 

4 

23 

Scarlet fever 


2S 

40 

27 

8 

5 

9 

10 

129 

Tuberculosis (all forms).. 


24 

5 

81 

53 

11 

46 

30 

49 

299 

Typhoid and paraty- 
phoid fever 


1 

1 

8 

3 

1 


3 

1 

IS 

Dndulant fever _ _ 



2 

1 





1 

4 

VenereeJ diseases: 

Gonorrhea — . 

1 

26 

44 

106 

233 

58 

1 

36 

28 

76 

607 

Syphilis — 


6 

12 

87 1 

74 

4 

12 

9 

34 

238 

Whooping cough 



124 

19 

5 

1 

20 



169 









CUBA 

Habana — Communicable diseases — 4 weeks ended September 15, 
1945 . — During the 4 weeks ended September 15, 1945, certain com- 
municable diseases were reported in Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 



Hi 

Typhoid fever 

67 

4 



■I 





Provinces — Notifiable diseases — 4 weeks ended September 8, 1946 . — 
During the 4 weeks ended September 8, 1945, cases of certain notifiable 
diseases were reported in the Provinces of Cuba as follows: 


Disease 

Pinar 
del Eio 

Habana 1 

Matan- 

zas 

Santa 

Clara 

Cama- 

guey 

Oriente 

Total 

Cancer 

1 

2 

6 



20 

37 

Diphtheria. 


10 

1 



5 

16 

Hookworm disease 


20 






■Leprosy . .. . 


1 

1 


i 

3 

5 

Malaria........ 

1 


8 

2 

4 

221 

231 

Babies 





1 , 


1 

Tuberculosis 

20 

23 

IS 

31 

16 

39 

147 

Typhoid fever.. 

35 

84 

40 

128 

69 

108 

454 


i IiKdudes the city of Habaoa. 


( 1288 ) 
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WORLD DISTRIBUTION OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS 
FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

From medical olTlccrs ot the Public Health Service, American consuls, International Ofllce of Public 
Health, Pan American Sault.arv Bureau, health section of the LeaRue of Nations and other sources. Tho 
reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either the 
list of countries included or tho figures for tho particular countries for which reports are given. 

CHOLERA 

(C indicates cases; P, present] 

Note.— 'Since many of tiie figures in the following tables are from weekly reports, tlie accumulated totals 
are for approximate dates. 


Place 


ASIA. 

China: 

Hupeh Province 

Kweichow Province— Kweijang.. 
Szechwan Province— 

Chengtu 

Chungking 

Hsin Chlaco 

Hsin Kal Shih 

Klang Pci 

Kweyang 

Nei Kiang 

Pi Shan 

Yunnan Province 

TnAlft 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Cawnpore 

Chittagong 

Delhi 

Madras.^ 

Vizagapatam 

Indochina: Cochinchina 


C 

C 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

a 

c 

c 

c 

('• 

0 

c 

c 


January— 
July 1946 


14 

12 


8,(K)0 

1 

1 

1 

26 
200 
40 
P 

108,677 

02 


140 

17 

1G2 

40 


August 

19'15 

September 1945— week ended— 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

P 

P 

























- 


































P 











14 

I9(i 

68 

2 

87 

3 

6 

38 j 
1 * 

4 

17 

2 














10 








2 
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PLAGUE 

[C indicates eases; D, deaths] 


Place 


AFRICA 

Algeria 

Basutoland 

Bechuanaland 

Belgian Congo 

British East Africa: 

Kenya 

Uganda 


Port Said__ 

Suez 

French West Africa 

Dakar-— 

Madagascar 

Morocco (French) 

Senegal— 

Tunisia 

Union of South Africa^ . 


C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

o 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 


ASIA 


China: 

Foochow 

Yunnan Province 
India 


Iraq 

Palestine. 


Plague-Infected rats. 


EUROPE 


France: Corsica— Ajaccio 
Great Britain: Malta-.. 

Italy c 

Portugal: Azores 

Spain: Canary Islands. - 


NORTH AMERICA 


Canada: Alberta Province: ’ 
Plague-infected squirrels. 


C 

C 

C 

C 

C 


C 

C 

C 

C 

C 


SOUTH AMERICA 

Argentina: 

Buenos Aires Province— Plague-in- 


fected rats 

Santiago del Estero Province C 

Bolivia: Santa Cruz Department C 

Brazil: Pernambuco State C 

Ecuador; 

Canar Province C 

Chimborazo Province C 

Loja Province C 

Peru: 

Ancash Department C 

Ica Department C 

Lambayeque Department C 

Libertad Department C 

Lima Department O 

Otuzco Department C 

Piura Department C 

OCEANU 

Hawaii Territory D 

Plague-infected rats » 


January— 
July 1946 

August 

1945 

September 1946— week ended— 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

1 12 

4 

7 
11 

2 36 

6 

200 

82 

68 

19 

5 

1 

113 

676 

54 

3 

22 

30 

25 

18.623 

34 

10 

17 

8 

»18 

1 

















6 

12 






11 









13 

1 

12 



2 









2 



















5 

112 









8 10 











































4 


1 
















7 

4* 

13 

5 

12 

2 

2 



8 

1 

2 

2 

1 

8 76 
26 



1 




















1 
















2 






6 

13 

1 

04 

13 

11 

13 

3 

4 

10 1 
12 






5 
























































i 




1 Includes 4 cases of pneumonic plague. 

2 Includes 5 suspected cases. 

» For the period Sept. 1-20, 1945. 

* Information dated July 6, 1045, stated that from April 1944 to May 1945, 85 deaths h:om plague had 
occurred In the mountainous region south of Kunming, China. 

Includes 4 suspected cases. 

i The report of plague in Palermo, Italy, which appeared on p. 1231 of the Pubuc Health Eepobts of 
Oct. 12, 1945.>is in error. These cases occurred in Malta and had been reported previously. 

7 During the month of June 1945, plague infection in fleas was reported in Alberta Province. For the 
week ended July 28, 1946, plague infection was also reported in 6 pools of fleas in Alberta Province. For the 
week ended Aug. 11, 1945, 2 pools of plague-infected fleas were reported in Alberta Province, Canada. 

8 Includes 6 suspected cases. 

B Includes 1 suspected case. 

10 Previously reported as a case, death occurring on June 2, 1945. 

Plague Infection was also proved positive in a pool of 5 mice on Jan. 4, in a pool of fleas on Feb. 14, and 
’ in a pool of 40 fleas on Mar. 14, 1945. 
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October 2(), 1045 


SMALLPOX 

[C indicates cases] 


Place 

January— 
July 1945 

August 

September 1945— week ended— 

1945 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

AFRICA 

Algeria 

. C 

165 

25 



1 



AiTgola - 

. C 

101 






Basutoland - 

C 

344 

1 






Bdgian Congo 

. C 

.5,255 

178 

332 

l.'iO 





British East Africa: 

Kenya 

. C 

6 

18 


91 

51 

91 

5 


Nyasaland 

- C 

9 



Tanganyika 

. C 

3, 234 
865 

161 

330 




Uganda 

. C 

14 

15 




Cameroon (French) 

- C 

383 

Z8A 


8 

16 




Dahomey.- 1 

- C 

117 

34 





Egypt—’. 

. C 

1,049 

1,536 

1,476 

390 

9 

6 




French Equatorial Africa 

. C 

5 






French Guinea 

- C 

30 


7 




French West Africa; Dakar District- 

- C 

2 


2 




Gambia 

. C 

82 







Gold Coast 

. 0 

54 

88 

21 




114 

Ivory Coast 

. C 

468 

24 

2 



Libya 

. C 

6 

2 





Mauritania 

. C 

83 







Morocco (French) 

. C 

1, 107 
3,402 
472 

. 158 




175 


Nigeria— I 

- C 





Niger Territory 

. C 

6 


21 




Rhodesia, Northern 

. 0 

1,440 

487 

641 

1,529 




Seneeal. ' 

. c 

4 j 





Sierra Leone C 

31 







Sudan (Anglo-Egyptian) 

. c 

33 







Sudan (French)—, 

- c 

1,926 

25 

129 


19 




Togo (British) J 

. c 






. c 

482 

14 





11 

Tunisia 

. c 

2 





Union of South Africa 8 

- c 

1,270 

i4 

- - - 

18 

9 




ASIA 

Arabia 

0 

29 







Ceylon 

China 

. 0 
. c 

<416 

1,136 

217,968 

390 

IIJ 

14 

.... 




India 

. c 







Iran 

. c 







Iraq 

. c 

36 

2 

1 





Syria and Lebanon 

- c 

8 

1 





T’urkey (see Turkey in Europe.) 









SUltOFE 

Belgium 

. G 

1 







France 

- c 

«4 








Great Britain: Scotland 

. 0 

fl2 







Italy 

. c 

1,582 

9 

11 

2 





Sicily 

. 0 





Portugaf- 

. 0 

23 

2 






Spainr 

. c 

30 



1 




Canary Islands 

. c 

1 







Turkey.. I 

, c 

291 


i 




2 

NORTH AMERICA 

Canada 

. c 

6 






Guatemala 

, c 

4 







Honduras 

. G 

8 







Mexico 

- c 

1,066 

7 136 







Nicaragua 

- c 







SOUTH AMERICA 

Bolivia 

. c 

493 

235 






Brazil 

- c 

M53 

717 






Colombia 

. 0 

258 

21 

8 





Ecuador 

. c 

22 

14 





Paraguay 

. 0 

1 






Peru 

. c 

89 



... 




Uruguay 

, c 

67 







Venezuela 

. G 

1509 

7 51 



7 23 

1 7 18 

7 10 






> For the period Sept. 1-20, 1946. 

» Imported, 

> For the week ended Juno 30, 1945, cases of virulent smallpox were reported in the tJnidn of South Africa. 

* Includes some cases of cbiokenpox. 

* Corrected figure. 

< Includes 1 imported case. 

« Includes cases of alastrlm. 
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AFRICA 

Algeria C 

Basutoland C 

Belgian Congo 1 O 

British East Africa: Kenya C 

Egypt - C 

French V/est Africa: Dakar L C 

Gold Coast - - C 

Libya: Tripolltanla C 

Morocco (French) C 

Morocco (Spanish) C 

Nigeria C 

Rhodesia, Northern C 

Sierra Leone 1 - C 

Tunisia C 

Union of South Africa C 


Iraq. C 

Palestine > C 

Ssn-ia and Lebanon C 

Trans-Jordan C 

Turkey (see Turkey in Europe). 

EUROPE 

Albania C 

Austria C 

Belgium C 

Bulgaria..; C 

Czechoslovakia C 

Denmark C 

Finland C 

France C 

Germany C 

Gibraltar-'. C 

Great Britain C 

Malta and Qozo J C 

Greece C 

Italy C 

Netnerlands C 

Portugal C 

Rumania C 

Spain C 

Sweden C 

Switzerland G 

Turkey C 

Yugoslavia C 

NORTH AMERICA 

Canada* C 

Costa Rica 1 C 

Cubai C 

Guatemala C 

Jamaica* C 

Martinique* C 

Mexico C 

Panama (Republic) C 

Puerto Rico * 0 

Virgin Islands * C 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Argentina C 

BoUvia C 

Brazil C 

Chile* : C 

Colombia C 

Curacao C 

Ecuador C 

Peru 0 

Venezuela* C 

♦OCEANIA 

Australia* C 

Hawaii Territory 1 — C 



*ReMrts from some areas are probably murine type, while others probably Indude both murine and 
lonse-home types. 


* Reports cases as murine type. 

> For the period Sept. 1-20, 1945. 


* Includes imported cases. 

* For the period Jan. 1-20, 1946. 
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YELLOW FEVER 

[C indicates cases; D, deaths] 


Place 

January— 

August 

September 1945— week ended— 

July 1945 

1945 

1 

8 

16 

22 

29 

AFIUCA 

Gold Coast: 

C 

»3 






1 


c 

1 







TaTuale - 

c 




21 



Wii’neba 

0 

1 

13 




i 

Ivory coast: 

c 

1 






Ouiglo 

c 

1 







gj 0 rfa t^nno: Moyaniba 

c 

2 







SOUTH AMERICA 

Bolivia: 

Beni D^artment 

0 

1 







T-a Pak f)npartmcnt 

G 

1 







Brazil: 

Goiaz fit-atfi. _ 

D 

76 







Minas Qoraes State. 

D 

25 







Para State 

, D 

1 







Colombia: 

Magdalena Department...-- - 

D 

2 


i 





Santander do Norte Department. 
Peru: 

Cuzco Department 

D 

16 







. 0 

3 







Loreto Department 

. C 

1 







Venezuela: 

Bolivar State 

. 0 

1 







Merida Stato - 

. C 

2 







Tar.hira State 

, D 

20 







Zulia State - 

. C 

6 




1 











' Includes 1 suspecU'd case. 
^Suspected. 
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INCREASE OF RAT INFESTATION ON VESSELS COMING 
TO NEW YORK! 

By Robbst Olbsun',^ Medical Director, United States Public Health Service 

Tho destruction by hydrocyanic acid gas of considerable numbers of 
rats on vessels coming to New York from foreign ports has directed 
attention to the increased infestation of such craft and the poten- 
tial danger to the United States. The necessity for constant sur- 
veillance over these vessels and their prompt fumigation when this 
procedure is indicated is clearly shown by recent experiences. Among 
tho infested vessels lately encountered in New York was a freighter, 
which arrived with a history of having visited several foreign ports 
known to be or suspected of being plague infected. This vessel had 
called at several such places. Upon arrival in New York a prelim- 
inary routine survey made by trained inspectors during the routine 
quarantine inspection disclosed evidence of “many rats.” The vessel 
carried an unvisaed exemption certificate from the authorities in a 
foreign port, certifying that conditions in that port and on the vessel 
were satisfactory to the officials. 

In New York a further and more detailed sanitary inspection was 
made to determine whether the prdUminary estimate of infestation was 
sufficient to warrant fumigation of the vessel. An experienced sani- 
tary inspector from the New York quarantine station found that the 
infestation was extensive, a preliminary estimate of “more than 200 
rats” beiag made. 

The vessel was fumigated with hydrocyanic acid gas on February 27, 
1945, the result being the destruction of at least S84 rate. AJl of the 
dead rodents were found in the holds and none was discovered in 
living quarters, storerooms, and other compartments of the vessel. 

In tffis connection it has been interesting and also disconcerting to 
note a considerable increase in the number of rats destroyed by fumiga- 
tion on vessels during the past few months. Apparently there has 
been a relaxation in repressive efforts in several of the foreign countries 

1 From the Foreign Quarantine Division. 

* Oblet Quarantine Officer, XT. S. Quarantine Station, Hosebank, N. Y. (Deceased, Aug. 16, 19iA> 

(1296) 
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visited by vessels prior to entry into United States ports. Among 
these untoward results the following specific instances (table 1) may 
be mentioned after inspections and subsequent fumigations in New 
York. 


Tablb 1. — Erceative numbers of rats recovered after fumigation, in New York, of 
several vessels from foreign ports, during January, February, and a portion of 
March IdJfi 


Date of arrival 

Prom— 

Number of rats 

Estimated 

Recovered 

.Tiin-iii _ 

AiAtandida iji'W’erpooK.-. ^ - 

125 

184 

.Tan. 54 

AleyandHa. 

20 

98 

Fab- R 

. .. nr. - 

60-1- 

148 

Fflh* 17 _ 

Wales - - - - 

35 

76 

Fflb. 94_ _ __ 

Oasa i^Ianoa - - 

200-1- 

384 

Mar. 1 

x..™-. - - 

76 

67 

Mar. 3_ 

Port Said. .. - - - 

50 

76 

Mar. 4_ 

Liverpool---. ^ — 

35 

188 






The rats obtained in these and other fumigations were subjected to 
autopsy in the laboratory of the New York Quarantine Station. 
Experimental animnlfl were also inoculated with portions of liver and 
spleen to determine whether plague infection was present. Fortu- 
nately these inoculations were without result. 

. Without more tangible evidence it would manifestly be unfair to 
allege that vigilance over rat infestation of vessels has been danger- 
ously relaxed in certain foreign ports. However, it can be said that 
the situation whereby considerable niunbers of rats are permitted to 
infest vessels destined for United States ports is potentially dangerous 
to the public health and is causing apprehension. Therefore, sanita- 
tion officers generally, and particularly in the United States, should 
increase their efforts to discover and destroy rodents on vessels. 

In addition to the major incidence of rat infestation noted in table 1, 
the usual number of fumigations was performed on other vessels. 
Thus, in January 1945 there were 18 other fumigations which resulted 
in the extermination of between 5 and 30 rats on each vessel. In 
February there was a total of 22 fumigations, with a total “kiU” of 
855 rats, most of these being recovered on the 3 vessds fumigated 
during the month. Lesser numbers of rats were destroyed on the 
remaining 19 vessels. 

INCREASE OP RAT INFESTATION ON OIL TANKERS ‘ 

By Robebt Olbbbn, Medical Director* and J. L. Stoke, Administrative Assistemt, 
United States Public Health Service 

Ptiewr to the presort war it was generally true that oil tankers were 
less liable to become rat infested than were other cargo vessels. The 


i Prom the Porelga Quarantine Division. 

i Chief Qnarantlne'Offloer^ XT. S. Quarantine Station, Rosebanfc/N. Y. (Deceased* Aug. 16,1945.) 
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records of titie New York quarantine station show, however, that 
during the war there has been a significant increase in rat infestation 
of tankers. 

The cargo-carrying space of the conventional type of tankers con- 
sists of huge tanks instead of holds. There is, therefore, little oppor- 
tunity for rat infestation. During the war, in order to increase the 
cargo-carrying capacity of tankers, additional freight space has been 
provided by the erection of elevated steel racks running the length of 
the main decks of such vessels, well above the pipe lines, valves, and 
tank tops. On these racks are carried planes, boats, engines, freight 
cars, and other heavy equipment for the war fronts. In order to 
obtain and load this extra cargo it is necessary to spend considerable 
time at docks not ordinarily touched during routine tanker operations. 
Moreover, such a vessel must call at foreign ports that are not ordi- 
narily visited during oil-carrying operations, thereby rendering the 
vessel more liable to infestation by rodents at both ends of the voyage. 

Another factor contributing to rat infestation of tankers is the 
practice of permitting garbage to accumulate on deck durii^ a stay 
in port. Ordinarily such refuse is dumped overboard after the vessel 
leaves port. In some instances garbage is kept in receptacles on the 
deck of the vessel while m port, being removed and burned in inciner- 
ators on the adj oining dock. However, such facilities are not generally 
available, necessitating the accumulation of garbage on deck awaiting 
disposal at sea. It is obvious that accumulation of garbage on the 
deck of a vessel lying at a rat-infested dock will result in rat infrata- 
tion of the vessel. 

That infestation of oil tankers does occur is apparent when the 
rat inspection and fumigation records compiled in New York are 
examined. At this point it may be well to explain that fumigations 
in New York are based entirely upon preliminary inspections and 
estimations of rats made by skilled operators of the Public Health 
Service. Ordinarily vessels are inspected at least twice a year and 
more frequently when requests are received or infestation is suspected. 
The manner in which inspections are made and infestation determined 
has been described (i). 

BBStTLTS OB’ B’tIMiaATIOM’S OF TANKEBS 

In table 1 are sho'nrn the results of fumigations of tanker and other 
cargo-carrying vessels during the fiscal years 1942, 1943, and 1944. 
An examination of this table discloses that only two oil tankers were 
found to be rat infested m 1942. In the foUowing year, there was a 
s%ht but significant mcrease m the number of tankers requiring 
fumigation for rat destruction, the average number of rodents de- 
stroyed on each being 27. In the fiscal year 1944, coinciding with ‘the 
more^^eneral use of cargo racks above the decks, and increased 
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Table 1. — Results of fumigation for destruction of rats on oil tankers and other 
vessels in the port of New York during the fiscal years 194^^ 194S, and 1944) ynth 
numbers of rats estimated prior to fumigation arid numbers of rats recovered after 
fumigation with hydrocyanic add gas 


Fiscal year 



1942 

1943 

1944 

Num- 
ber of 
fumi- 
gations 

Rats 

esti- 

mated 

Rats 

recov- 

ered 

Num- 
ber of 
fuml- 
gatlons 

Rats 

esti- 

mated 



Rats 

esti- 

mated 

Rats 

recov- 

ered 

Tankers Arom infeoted ports. 

1 

16 

19 

1 

15 

19 

19 

242 

376 

Tankers trom clean ports... 

1 

14 

2 

3 

88 

89 

6 

75 

51 

All other vessels 

116 

2,700 

3,768 1 

148 

3,391 

mgji 

184 

2,725 

3,802 

Total 



3,789 

152 

3,444 

4,988 

209 

3,042 

4,229 


quency of infested docks here and abroad, there was a significant 
increase in the number of rat-infested tankers. The average number 
of rats per fumigation, however, decreased to 17. 

It is also worthy of note that an increased number of vessels other 
than tankers also required fumigation for rat destruction. Thus, 
there were 116 fumigations of cargo-carrying vessels and a few fumi- 
gations of passenger vessels in 1942, 148 in 1943, and 184 in 1944. 
The average number of rats per fumigation was approximately 33 in 
1942 and in 1943, but decreased to 21 in 1944. 

At this time it was realized that tankers, like other cargo-carrying 
vessels, are susceptible of considerable infestation. It was also ap- 
parent that the oldw tankers, often constructed without benefit of 
modem ratproof design, were more frequently infested than the newer 
vessels of the same general tjrpe. Moreover, as might be expected, 
infestation occurred in living quarters, storerooms, and spaces con- 
siderably removed from tanks in which oil was carried. 

INFESTATION ON TANKERS 

Much of the infestation of oil tankers is due to construction methods 
in vogue piior to the so-called ratproof-construction era. With the 
older construction methods, food other than garbage is accessible to 
rats on tankers, notably in the provision storerooms, which are fre- 
quently entered by rats through open doors and openings around 
beams, pipes, and cables. Then too, rats often gnaw through the 
wooden sheathmg of partitions endosh^ storeroom spaces. Double 
walls, when present, provide harborages in the sheathing of quarters, 
pantries, and dmilar spaces. 

When present on a tanker, the bridge deck space furnishes an 
attractive rat harborage. This space opens on the main deck, usually 
through four huge doors, which too often are left open. In many 
instances the provision storeroom occupies a portion of this space. It 
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is also the practice to store ship’s gear in the bridge deck space, 
thereby affording additional harborages for rats. 

Although the spaces already mentioned are the more usual places 
in which rats may be expected to live on tankers, it has been rather 
surprising to find that other portions of these vessels may also be 
infested. Thus, while the majority of rodents killed by fumigation 
have been found where food was stored or available, many others were 
discovered in living quarters and such comparatively inaccessible and 
unattractive locations as lifeboats. The various locations where dead 
rats were found after fumigation are shown in table 2. That rats are 

Table 2. — Places in which rats were recovered after fumigations of oil tankers and the 
numbers in each at New York, during the fiscal years 1942, 1942, and 1944 



Fiscal year 

Loc&tions 

1942 

1943 

1944 

No. 1 hold 

1 


31 

Bridge dAnk .<ipftCA ^ . _ 

11 

16 

167 

Forepeak and storeroom.., 

3 

14 

AfterPeak and storeroom...,. 


44 

Llfeb^ts 



3 

Galley and bakery.. 


26 

35 

Saloon and pantry... 


11 

Provision storeroom 


nnnm^ 

86 

Messrooms... .......... ............... ... 



6 

Quarters f ere w’s) 

2 


9 

Qnartflrfi (ofHfiflrfi*). . ___ _ _ __ 

4 

6 1 

21 



Total __ , 

21 

108 

427 



becoming a sanitary and health problem on vessels heretofore regarded 
as relatively free of such infestation is a matter requiring close atten- 
tion from those charged with ship sanitation and disease prevention. 

RAT DESTRUCTION ON VESSELS 

It is interesting to examine the data set forth in table 3, in which 
the number of rats destroyed by means other than fumigation is 
recorded. It will be noted that the greatest numbers of rats were 
killed by fumigation, although the destruction per vessel in 1944 was 
lower than m 1942. Additional rodents were destroyed by such rela- 
tively unorthodox methods as physical violence, i. e., dubbiog and the 


Table 3. — Rats kiUed by trapping, fumigation, and other means on certain vessels 
in New York during the fiscal years 1942, 1942, and 1944 


Mode of destruction 

Fiscal year 

1942 

1 

1943 

1944 

TraDDinir ............ 

2,183 
. 8/799 

202 

1,847 

4,988 

868 

4,229 

870 

Fum%At5nn - 

Other means — — 

Totfftl , _ _ _ - _ . - 

6^174 

7,203 

6^846 
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like, as in the case of litters of young discovered during routine in- 
spections. In many instances rodents are destroyed during the course 
of preliminary inspections, some of which disclose insufficient infesta- 
tion to warrant f iimig atinn ■ According to the best authority available 
there is little to justify the belief that any considerable number of 
rats on vessels are destroyed by dogs or cats. 

COBBSCTiVn MBASUBBS 

With relatively slight modifications the general measures employed 
in ship ratproo&ig may be adapted to tankers. Thus, aU pipe and 
ventilating openings into provision storerooms should be surrounded 
by 16-gage wire mesh, the openings of which are not more than one- 
half inch square. The openings through which pipes and cables 
pierce wooden sheathing should be surrounded by 6-inch metal 
collars of 18-gage sheet metal. If a provision storeroom door is made 
of steel it should fit snugly so that no opening greater than one-half 
inch is left. When a wooden door is used there should be a facing 
of 18-gage sheet metal. All edges of wooden enclosures and aU 
wooden sheathing and double doors in quarters, pantries, saloons, 
and messrooms should be fiashed with strips of 18-gage metal at least 
6 inches wide at all gnawing e(^es. Metal collars should be installed 
around all pipes and cables where such utilities enter rat-habitable 
spaces. 

Excess ^p’s stores, always attractive to rats, should be stowed 
in an orderly manner and preferably elevated from decks. Particular 
attention should be devoted to the exclusion of rats from pantries, 
messrooms, and galleys through cleanliness and protection of food- 
stuffs. Provision for safeguarding garbage m closely covered metal 
cans prior to disposal is important especially on vessels on which 
garbage is kept on board awaiting disposal at sea. 

Most of the corrective measures mentioned may be instituted by 
the crews of tankers without outside assistance, particularly when 
an eneigetic and resourceful ship’s carpenter is available or resourceful 
shore persoimel is maintained. In any event it is usually possible to 
“sell” the idea of ratproofing to the agents and ownOTs of such vessels 
by pointing out the saving that can be effected by preventing the 
destruction of food and ship’s stores. 

In addition to the measures already mentioned, it is usually helpful 
to surest the acquisition and use of at least 1 dozen approved rat 
traps, employing varied baits and setting the traps where the rodents 
are most likdy to infest the vessel. In attempting td eradicate rats 
by trapping it should be remembered that this effort may fail when 
food is available outside of the traps. Many su^estions for successful 
trapping have been given in a special publication (;8). 
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PREVENTION 

That recently constructed tankers are practically immune to rat 
infestation has been amply demonstrated by the experience at this 
port during the present war. Not one recently constructed tanker 
vessel of this type has required fumigation. The ratproofing of new 
vessels is supervised by trained sanitary inspectors of the Public 
Health Service while such craft are under construction. This activity 
forms a separate chapter of repressive measures at the present time and 
deserves consideration because of the favorable influence exerted upon 
sanitary effort. 

BEFSBENCES 

( 1 ) Akin, C. V., and Sherrard, G. C.: Ship fumigation by observed rodent infesta- 
tion. Pub. Health Rep., 42: 861-867 (1927). 

(fi) Trapping rats on ships. Pub. Health Rep., 65: 1067-1061 (1940). (Reprint 
No. 2170.) 

JOINT REPORT ON PROPOSALS FOR A NATIONAL RESEARCH 

FOUNDATION ^ 

The joint meeting of the Councils was convened September 28, 
1945, to consider specifically the relation of the Public Health Service 
to the report made by Dr, Vannevar Bush to the President, and to 
pending legislation pertaining to the implementation of the report. 

Each member of the Councils, at the request of Surgeon General 
Parran, expressed his opinion regardiog the relationship of the Public 
Health Service with the National Research Foundation or any over- 
all research body which the pending bills would create. 

The consensus of the Councils may be summarized as follows: 

I. The Bush report is a magnificent and distinguished document 
which outlinos a plan for stimulating basic research in civilian re- 
search institutions and for continuing the close and profitable coopera- 
tioii between civilian and governmental research agencies. To 
implement the recommendations of the report, the formation of a 
new body, the National Research Foundation, was proposed. The 
report expressed the belief that the existing govermnental research 
agencies should be further developed and provided witib. more funds. 
It further emphasized that, although a new independent agency is 
needed to develop and foster research, this new agency should in no 
way conflict with existing governmental agendas, but should “supple- 
ment' the research activities of these agendes in a valuable-maimer.” 
The report proposes that a National Research Foundation would 
provide for the training of scientific personndi, promote basic researdi, 
and cooperate with governmental research agendes. These ain^ and 
views expressed in the report were endorsed by the Coundls., 

II. (a) T he Councils agreed that pending legidation is not , clear 

I National Advisory Health Cotmcll axid National Advisory Oanoer Oouncll of the ^hlio Heidth Service. 
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regarding the relation of the proposed new body to the budgetary 
and research policies of existii^ governmental agencies. Although 
the various bills may be interpreted broadly as carrying out the in- 
tent of the Bush report, the omission of specific language may permit 
the interpretation that the National Research Foundation would 
exercise direct or indirect control over the budgetary and research 
policies of the existing agencies. The Bush report visualized only a 
consultative, advisory, and cooperative relationship. 

(b) In the firai belief that the Public Health Service should retain 
autonomy in its research activities, the Councils were of the opinion 
that pending legislation should be clarified. 

(c) Under existing law (P. L. 410, sec. 301, par. (c) and (d)), the 
Public Health Service has broad authority to coordinate and conduct 
research upon the physical and mental impairments and diseases of 
mankind, to allocate grants-in-aid for such research to other institu- 
tions, upon recommendation of its advisory councils, and to provide 
fellowships for the training of scientific personnel in these fields. 

In this coimection, the Councils recommended that the Public 
Health Service continue to develop and expand its research and train- 
ii^ programs, as authorized by Congress, both in its own facilities 
and through grants-in-aid to universities and other institutions. 

III. A study of the pending legislation shows lack of agreement in 
regard to the representation of governmental agencies on the board or 
executive organization of the proposed National Research Foundation. 
In the medical portion of the Bush report (pt. II, p. 67) it is stated 
that “men who are experienced in research and who understand the 
problems of the investigator should administer the agency and its 
policies.” The Councils agree with the intent and implications of this 
statement, but they believe that governmental agencies should be 
represented on such boards and advisory committees as may be set 
up in or by the new bo’dy. 

This opinion is based on the reasonable assumption that govern- 
mental agencies would appoint as their representatives men “who are 
experienced in research;” but it appears advisable that this require- 
ment should be clearly expressed in the proposed legislation. 

IV. In general, it was the opinion of the Councils that appropriate 
legislation can maintain in peacetime the cooperative relationship 
which was maintained throughout the war among governmental 
agencies, the Office of Scientific Research and Development, and 
civilian research institutions. In the establishment of a National 
Research Foundation, the Councils favored the appointment of a 
board to carry out the powers and purposes of the Foundation, and the 
choice by that board of its own chairman and other officers. The 
Councils felt, however, that members of the board should be selected 
from among persons nominated to the President by the National 
Academy of Sciencies and governmental research agencies. 
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It was the opinion of the Councils that either (a) a new bill should be 
written as a cooperative enterprise of all governmental agencies con- 
cerned and the appropriate committee of the National Academy of 
Sciences; or (5) that the defects of proposed legislation be remedied by 
amendments such as those recommended by the Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs in its reports on S. 825 (Kept. No. 551, Calendar No. 
549), July 28, 1945, as follows: 

1. The Board shall in no way relieve governmental agencies of their responsibil- 
ity for, or authority over, research and development work under their legal cogniz- 
ance. This Act shall not be construed as superseding, curtailing, or limiting any 
of the functions or activities of existing governmental agencies now authorized to 
engage in scientific research and development, or as authorizing the Board to 
exercise any supervisory direction or power of regulation over such functions or 
activities in any manner. Funds allocated by the Board to other governmental 
agencies shall be utilized for projects designated by the Board and undertaken on 
its behalf, and shall be in addition to, and not in lieu of, funds regularly appropri- 
ated to the agency concerned. 

2. Wlierever practicable the Board shall make use of the facilities and services 
of governmental agencies legally available for scientific research or development 
work, and wherever practicable it shall conduct research or development projects 
related to the legally authorized functions or activities of any governmental agency 
through or in cooperation with such agency. The said agencies are hereby author- 
ized to make such facilities and services available to the Board and to participate 
in the conduct of its projects, on terms mutually agreeable to the Board and to the 
agency concerned. The Board shall not operate laboratories under its own 
auspices. 

V. To implement the foregoing opinions, the following motions were 
passed unanimously by the Councils: 

1. That proposed legislation should be amended to include statements to the 
effect that autonomy in the development and conduct of their research programs 
should be maintained by those governmental agencies now engaged in such 
activities. 

2. That there shotild be governmental representation on such boards and advis- 
ory committees as may be set-up in connection with the proposed National 
Research Foundation. 

3. That the joint report and recommendations of the Councils be brought to the 
attention of other scientific groups, both public and private, now considering the 
proposals for a National Research Foundation, 


A MODIFIED RABBIT BOX TRAP FOR USE IN CATCfflNG 
UVE WILD RATS FOR LABORATORY AND FIELD STUDIES ^ 

By CuET P. Richter and John T. Emlen, jr. 

Several years ago, while testing a variety of chemical compoxmds 
for their possible use as rat poisons, we were confronted with the 

1 From tho Psychoblological Laboratory, Phipps Psyohlatrlo Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hospital. The 
work described in this paper was done under a contract, recommended by the Committee on Medical 
Research, between tho Oflloo of Scientlflo Research and Development and the Johns Hopkins Uhiverslty, 
and was aided by the Rodent Control Division of the Bureau of Street Cleaning, Baltimore, jMd. 
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problem of working out a simple and efficient method of obtaining a 
constant supply of live wild rats for laboratory tests. 

Various traps were tested, which were either available on the market 
or were obtained through the courtesy of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, United States Department of the Interior.* Extensive tests were 
made with several wire and sheet-metal box traps. The time required 
for the rats to become adjusted to these traps and the low catch usu- 
ally obtained made it impractical to use them for catching large num- 
bers of live wild rats. Also, a considerable amount of mechanical 
repair was required. While working in the field with these traps we 
came in contact with people who were using traps of their own con- 
struction to rid their houses or stores of rats. Excellent results were 
reported when some form of a wooden box trap of a type used for 
catching rabbits was employed. It was decided, therefore, to use a 
similar box trap and to test it out in large numbers on a wide scale. 
The one that we used proved to be very effective and, for the time 
being, has solved our problem of catching wild rats for laboratory 
studies. 

Figure 1 shows a drawing of this trap, which consists of four pai-ts: 
a box, a trap door, a trigger stick, and a tri^er wire. The box is 
made of undressed lumber, either yellow pine or poplar, and the top 
is covered with a heavy H-inch wire-mesh hardware cloth. A block of 
wood 2" X 2" X 4K", firmly fastened to the wire doth with two large 
screws and broad washers, serves both as a handle for carrying the 
trap and as a fulcrum for the tri^er stick. The door slides fredy 
between strips of wood nailed to the inside of the box. The door 
hangs from the tri^er stick by a loop of string. The trigger stick, 
X X 10", is sharpened almost to a point at one end and to a 
chisd edge at the other. The wire trigger made of a stiff 16-ga^e wire 
has two K-inch notches, one near the top and one near the middle, 
and has a hook at the lower end to hoM the bait. The top notch 
engages with the dusel end of the trigger stick; the middle notch 
hooks under one of the cross wires in the wire-mesh top of the trap. 
When properly set a gentle pull on the trigger wire disengages the 
tri^er stick and allows the door to drop. To insure a sensitive, quick 
response of the trap it is important that the door should hang freely 
between the guides and not be pulled either forward or backward by 
the loop over the trigger stick. 

The traps are simple to construct, inexpensive,* and require very 
little upkeep. After exposure to rain the trap door may become warped 
and have to be planed to the proper size again, or the wooden guides for 
the door may have to be replaced after the rats have gnawed on them, 
or, after heavy use, the fulcrum post may have to be reset or replaced. 

> Mr, J. Spencer, of Fish and Wildlife Service, loaned us 26 Japanese wire cage traps. 

* The traps were constructed by schoolboys at a cost of approximately $1.00 each. We want to thank Mr, 
Stanley J. Fawelek, Supervisor of Industrial Education, for arranging to have the boys make the]traps for ns. 
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Fzgtt&s 1.— Drawing of modifiod rabbit trap set ready to be sprang. A slight poll of the baited hook wUl 

release the trap door. 

To set the traps in the field a small piece of bread or apple is placed 
on the hook of the trigger and a horse-feed laaixture (oats, corn, and 
alfalfa, impregnated with molasses) is spread evenly over the floor,^ 

The effectiveness of the traps can best be demonstrated by the rec- 
ords obtained from an exhaustive trapping campaign carried out in 
89 city blocks. The following procedure was used in trapping rats in 
a square block: 

On the day before the traps were distributed all available rat food (garbage, 
etc.) was removed by the Bureau of Street Cleaning from the alleys and yards, 
and the inhabitants of the block were asked not to leave any food accessible to 
rats during the trapping period. Then, depending on the results of a survey of rat 
holes, runs, droppings, etc., from 100 to 800 traps were placed in the alleys, yards, 
garages, and cellars. Bach day thereafter for several weeks the traps were checked,: 
trapped rats were removed, and the hooks were rebaited as needed. All burrows 

* Ut, Henry Oordlor, of the Rodent Control Division reoQzmnended the use of thkiOQlasseemlxt^ 
which has proved to be an essential feature of the trapping method. 
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were closed. Periodic surveys of fresh rat signs showed the progress of extermina- 
tion, and trapping was not terminated until all burrows remained closed and no 
other signs of rats remained. 

Figure 2 shows a typical trapping record taken from a fairly heavfly 
infested block. Two hundred and sixty-five traps were used in this 
block. The records show the accumulated total catch and the total 
number of rats caught each day. The highest catch was obtained 
on the first night, 70 rats, and thereafter the catch fell ofi‘ at a rapid 
but fairly constant rate. Trapping was continued for 13 days. At 
this time the catch totaled 225 rats. Thus, 70 rats, or 31 percent of 
the total number of rats caught in the block, were trapped during the 
first night; 45 rats, or 20 percent, the second night; 28 rats, or 12 per- 
cent, the third night; 33, or 15 percent, on the fourth night. In 4 
days 176 rats, or 78 percent of the total, were caught. This gives a 
good measure of the eflSciency of the traps. 




Fiov£B 2.— Trapping records for a sample square block in Baltimore. 

From this record it will be seen that rats entered the traps freely 
the first night and did not avoid them for several days or even weeks as 
they din the metal or wire traps. Actually, on many occasions rats 
were caught in the traps during full daylight, while the men were still 
in the same yard setting other traps. It is likely that the imdressed 
lumber and the absence of any shiny parts on the trap account in part 
for the high efficiency of this trap. 

Further evidence for the effectiveness of the traps is that two or 
three rats are commonly caught together and as many as nine rats 
have been taken at the same time in a sin^e trap. Frequently, a 
mother and young have been caught together. Apparently the rats 
go into the traps primarily to eat the grain mixture on the floor and 
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then only accidentally discovei' the bait on the hook. Rats have been 
observed crowding into a trap, apparently for warmth and shelter. 

Each day as the traps are serviced the live rats are transferred either 
to a large collection box or to small metal traps for carrying to the 
laboratory. Figure 3 shows a drawing of the collection box. It is 
made of wood 16" x 20" x 12", witli a hinged door on top made of 
wire cloth. A door 6" x 5" is cut into the box at the one end and near 
the bottom. A wire cage 6K" x 5 %" x 5 %" is built over this hole on the 




CROSS SECTION 'A 


FxauAB S.—Drawlog of coUootion box used to ooUeot rats from rabbit traps* 


inside and a one-way trap cone connects this cage with the main part 
of the box. Thus, to transfer a rat to this box the door of the rabbit 
trap is placed opposite the opening. When the door is opened the rat 
runs out into the wire cage inside the collection box and from there on 
through the one-way opening to the inner compartment. As many as 
25 rats can be confined in the collection box at one time. This collec- 
tion box can also be used as a gassing chamber simply by covering it 
with a wet cloth and pumping cyanide gas through a small hole cut 
in one side. 

A metal trap ® is used to transfer s i ngle live rats. It is 12" x 

< Known as the spring floor moose and rat trap. Manojboitured by tba Bromw^ Wire Ooods Oa« 
Michigan City. Ind. 
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6K" X 4}i" and is equipped with a trap door which is released by the 
weight of the rat on the floor. To make the transfer this metal trap is 
placed in the open position opposite the door of the rabbit trap. 
When the latter is opened the rat runs into the metal trap and is 
caught. Their square shape and the ease with which they can be 
stacked together make these traps very useful in transporting large 
numbers of rats. These traps can also be used in the laboratory to 
transfer wild rats from one cage to another. 

About 2,000 of the wooden box traps have been constructed and 
used in various parts of Baltimore. After having been in service from 
6 months to 2 years nearly all are in good working condition. Because 
of the high efficiency of this trap it has been possible not only to obtain 
thousands of live specimens in good condition for laboratory experi- 
mentation but also to obtain fairly complete data on the rat popula- 
tions of the 89 city blocks for census and analysis purposes. The 
traps have been used also in control work to catch rats which survive 
poisoning operations, and in special locations where poisoning is not 
advisable. 

SUMMABY 

A simple and inexpensive modified rabbit box trap has been de- 
scribed which has a high effidency for catching wild rats. It requires 
little servicing or upkeep. 

A collection box and a small metal box trap were described for use in 
transferring rats from the rabbit traps to cages in the laboratory. 

A REPORT OF DAMAGE TO FABRIC BY LIQUID HYDRO- 
CYANIC ACID GAS IN FUMIGATION ^ 

By Q. C. Shebbard, Senior Surgeon (fi). United States Public Health Servm 

Recently, during fumigation of Coast Guard barracks at Baltimore, 
Md., a discoid of liquid hydrocyanic add gas was thrown inadvertently 
on. top of a Coast Guard hat band made of rayon material, which was 
lying on a mattress. When the liquid hydrocyanic acid gas in the dis- 
coid came in contact with the band, a gummy mass was formed. The 
individual rayon fibers appeared to have been softened and to have 
merged with each other, losing their identity. This effect probably 
was caused by the solvent action of the gas on the fibers. As seen in 
the accompanying photograph, the part of the fabric which did not 
come in direct contact with the discoid remained uninjured. 

In order to determine whether or not an exceedingly high atmos- 
pheric concentration of hydrocyanic add gas would cause damage to 
the uninjured portion, the band was exposed to an atmospheric con- 
centration of 66.6 OTmces of the gas per 1,000 cubic feet of space for 
a period of 4 hours. The test was performed in an airtight steel fumi- 

. 1 Trom the Foreign Quarantine Division. 
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gating chamber, at a temperature of 50° F., and a + 90-percent rela- 
tive humidity. The uninjured portion of the band then was inspected 
carefiilly for evidence of injmy. No such injury could be demon- 
strated. In color, textme, strength, and pliability of the fabric, the 
exposed specimen could not be distinguished from a new band. 

Tests performed by the author several years ago at the New York 
Quarantine Station showed that hydrocyanic acid gas discoids dam- 
aged linoleum through two layers of heavy brown paper, but that four 
layers gave protection. 

Expenenced fumigators are aware that floor coverings and highly 
finished floors are subject to what they term “bums,” when placed in 
contact with absorbent discoids containing liquid hydrocyanic acid 
gas. For this reason, they protect such coverings and floors by several 
layers of paper or other protective materials placed at points suitable 
for the distribution of the discoids. 

In ship fumigation, experience has shown that hydrocyanic acid 
in gaseous form will not injure fabrics when the atmospheric concen- 
tration is not greater than 6 ounces per 1,000 cubic feet of space. 
However, the dii-ect contact of discoids conta inin g this gas in liquid 
form is capable of cau^g damage. It is probable that this damage 
is caused by the solvent action of the liquid on the fiber or dye. 
Fabrics composed of fibers of animal or vegetable origin appear to be 
less susceptible to damage than those of synthetic origin. Fabrics 
with a nap or pile, such as blankets and carpets, are not so likely to 
be damaged by direct contact with hydrocyanic acid gas discoids, 
because the nap or pile permits enough circulation of air beneath the 
discoids to allow evaporation of the liquid hydrocyanic acid gas 
before it comes in contact with the body of the fabric. In higher 
concentrations, fragile fabrics, such as window curtains, have been 
observed to undergo a slight change of color, white fabrics assuming 
a slight orange tinge. Linen fabrics appear more susceptible to color 
change than fabrics composed of cotton or animal fibers. 

The practice of distributing discoids directly on carpets, even 
though they are composed of animal fiber and have a deep pile, may 
result in spotting or discoloration of the area immediately beneath 
the discoid. Damage of this type has been observed in ship fumiga- 
tion. Careful inspection indicated that the damage was caused 
either by a solvent action of the liquid acid on the fabric dye or 
by a chemical reaction between the dye and the acid, wi& no 
apparent damage to the fiber. ' 

Since hydrocyanic acid gas is slightly lighter than air and has a tend- 
ency to rise during the process of diffusion, it is good fumigating practice, 
to distribute the discoids over the floor of the compartment to be 
fumigated. Therefore, it is a simple matter to protect finished floors 
or coverings by suitable layers of paper or oanvas; 

«e874S— IS — 2 
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PREVALENCE OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

September 9-October 6, 1945 

The accompanying table (table 1) summarizes the prevalence of 
nine important communicable diseases, based on weeldy telegraphic 
reports from State health departments. The reports from each State 
for each week are published in the Public Health Reports under 
the section ^Trevalence of disease.^^ The table gives the number of 
cases of these diseases for the 4 weeks ended October 6, 1945, the 
number reported for the correspondmg period in 1944, and the 
median number for the years 1940-44. 

Table 1. — Number of reported cases of 9 communicable diseases in the United 
States during the ^-weeh period September 9-October 6, 1945, the number for the 
corresponding period in 1944i l>he median number of cases reported for the 
corresponding period, 1940-^44 


Division 




Cur- 

rent 

period 

1944 

5-year 

median 

Cur- 

rent 

period 

1944 

Cur- 

rent 

median 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 1 

Measles > 

United States 


1,387 

1,440 

3,906 

3,227 

3,358 

2,450 

1,657 

2,816 

New England 

30 

17 

25 

60 

16 

9 

229 

170 

304 

Middle Atlantic 

77 

74 

74 

19 

12 

26 

325 

213 

622 

East North Central 

170 

119 

138 

112 

79 

204 

455 

284 

519 

West North Central — 

99 


110 

18 

22 

34 

69 

67 

177 

South Atlantic 


310 

485 

1,085 

968 

968 


124 

151 

East South Central 


278 

284 

100 

71 

119 

55 

27 

54 

West South Central 


287 

7&r 

2,310 

1,828 

1,642 

146 

127 

124 

Mountain 


72 


169 

179 

298 

336 


213 

Pacific 


130 


43 

52 

101 

755 

565 

359 


Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

United States 

359 

519 

192 

3,242 

4,452 

2,859 

5.036 

4.810 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

11 

78 

35 

112 

20 

52 

262 

905 






East North Central 

72 

120 

19 

890 


811 


1, IGO 

1,208 

West North Central — 

41 

43 


343 

313 

313 

447 

478 

519 

South Atlantic i 

46 


41 

258 

528 

314 

919 

770 


Bast South Central 

28 

28 

11 

112 


78 

370 

385 

426 

West South Central 

36 

31 

9 

216 

55 

55 

389 

106 

181 

Mountain 

3 

17 

5 

172 

59 

69 

179 

201 

172 

Pacific i 

44 

83 

29 

275 

167 

125 

566 

563 

376 


Smallpox 

Typhoid and para- 
typhoid fever 

Whooping cough* 

United States 

New England 

MiddleAtlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 

West South Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

11 

0 

0 
1, 
3^ 
1 ' 
2 ; 
3 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

71 

0, 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

7 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

646 

23 

71 

76 

26 

113 

161 

109 

41 

27 

605 

34 
80 
62 
51 

118 

87 

110 

28 

35 



6,808 

620 

1,277 

1,632 

409 

1,108 

295 

655 

358 

454 

10,726 

886 

2,732 

3,009 

544 

1,160 

413 

535 

478 

917 


1 Mississippi and New York ex(daded; New York City included, 
s Mississippi esoluded. 
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DISEASES ABOVE MEDIAN PREVALENCE 

Poliomyeliiis . — ^The number of cases of poliomyditis dropped from 
3,436 during the preceding 4 weeks to 3,242 during the 4 weeks 
ended October 6. The number was about 70 percent of the 1944 
incidence for this period, but it was 10 percent above the 1940-44 
median. The number of cases was higher than in 1944 in the New 
England, West North Central, West South Central, Mountain, and 
Pacific sections and lower in the Middle Atlantic, East North Central, 
South Atlantic, and East South Central sections. Compared with 
preceding years the current incidence was higher than the median 
expectancy in all sections except the East North Central and South 
Atlantic sections. Sixty-five percent of the total cases were reported 
from 10 States, viz. New York (446 cases), Illinois (290), Pennsyl- 
vania (236), New Jersey (223), California (195), Wisconsin (187), 
Massachusetts (179), Texas (139), Ohio (131), and Iowa (107). 

Table 2 shows the total reported cases since the beginning of the 
year and the incidence by weeks since the first of August, with cor- 
responding data for 1944 and 1943. Early reports indicated that the 
peak of the current epidemic might have been reached during the 
week ended August 25, and in some sections the laigest number of 
cases was reported during that week. However, later reports show 
that the highest weekly incidence for the country as a whole was 
reached during the week ended September 15, when 965 cases were 
reported. While there has been considerable fluctuation in the num- 
ber of weekly cases in the vaiious sections of the country the incidence 
had definitely declined in all sections. 

Diphiheria , — ^For the cmxent 4-week period there were 1,959 cases 
of diphtheria reported as compared with 1,387 for the corresponding 
period in 1944 and a 5-year (1940-44) median of 1,440 cases. For 
the country as a whole the incidence was the ^hest for this period 
since 1939 when approximately 2,300 cases were reported. The 
incidence was considerably above the normal seasonal expectancy 
in the East North Centrd, South Atlantic, East and West SoutJi 
Central, and Pacific sections, but in the other 4 sections the numbers 
of cases were either about the same as the median or fell below it. 
The disease is most prevalent in the South Atlantic and South Central 
sections, the laigest excess over the median being reported from the 
East South Central section. 

Influenza . — ^The number of cases of influenza reported for the cun- 
rent 4-'(veek period was about 20 percent above the median expectancy. 
The increase, however, was confined to only three sections of the 
country, viz, the West South Central, South Atlantic, and New 
England seotiods — of the total cases 2,133 occurred in the State of 
Texas. In all other sections the incidence was relatively low. 
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Tablb 2. — Number of cases of 'poliomyelitis reported in each geographic area during 

1945, 1944, and 1943 ^ 


Week ended— 


Division 

Total 
Jan. 1- 
Oct. 13 

August 

September 

October 


4 

11 

18 

25 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

6 

13 

Ali regions: 

1945 

10,808 

16,179 

10,319 

734 

476 

671 

692 

931 

917 

896 

965 

864 

774 

639 

549 

1944 

932 

1,016 

545 

1,260 

747 

1,629 

872 

1,680 

956 

1,498 

906 

1,440 

1,020 

1, 159 
818 

976 

877 

710 

1943 

450 

679 

515 

495 

New England: 

1945 

33 

53 

38 

62 

63 

59 

69 

78 

59 

56 

44 

1944 

634 

36 

37 

54 

74 

75 

64 

49 

71 

38 

41 

38 

1943 

734 

32 

36 

62 

62 

77 

73 

91 

85 

84 

28 

52 

Middle Atlantic; 

1946 

3,123 

7,037 

769 

196 

227 

232 

344 

295 

236 

HI 

213 

207 

155 

127 

1944 

413 

449 

601 

756 

895 


674 

Kill 

470 

381 

320 

1943 

20 

38 

46 

57 

72 

73 

91 

83 

67 

.63 

50 

East North Central: 

1945 

1,888 

2,762 

2,048 

807 

‘ 51 

113 

121 

189 

177 

222 

HI 


190 

148 

136 

1944 

143 

178 

215 

271 

321 

255 

329 

236 

174 

167 

142 

1943 

46 

79 

144 

241 

249 

273 

288 

207 

171 

145 

101 

West North Central: 
1945 

15 

29 

33 

49 

97 

88 

122 

69 

82 

70 

69 

19441 

928 

28 

54 

67 


77 

112 

76 

85 

73 

79 

64 

1943 

■ 

61 

117 

118 

131 

183 

138 

148 

114 

Ki 

^KTil 


South Atlantic: 

1946 

46 

78 

76 

86 



■1 

82 

m 

57 


1944 

167 

167 

195 

214 


187 

169 

149 


96 


1943 

5 

8 

7 


8 


23 

14 

mm 

9 

9 

East South Central: 

1945 


28 

35 

47 

37 

■1 

39 

23 

33 

27 

29 

28 

1944 


84 

67 

53 

56 

48 

57 

59 

53 

43 


20 

1948 

11 

5 

29 


14 

12 

7 

6 

10 

4 

6 

W est South Central: 
1945 

1,221 

423 

58 

78 

79 

86 

60 

52 

75 

66 

46 

29 

37 

1944 

27 

23 

16 

11 

14 

17 

15 

13 

14 

13 

7 

1943 

1,782 

481 

122 

119 

104 

117 

81 


89 

67 

49 

23 

38 

Mountain: 

1945 

18 

29 

17 

35 

55 

59 

54 

46 

34 

38 

29 

1944 

181 

4 

9 

12 

16 

12 

15 

18 

21 

12 

8 

5 

1943 

774 

29 

23 

43 

47 

123 

93 

92 

85 

46 

51 

36 

Faoiho: 

1945 

846 

31 

29 

49 

43 

■1 


72 

76 


67 

48 

1944 

660 

im 

31 

47 

27 

33 


51 

26 

38 

522 

26 

1943 

2,428 

124 


m 

■1 

m 


■1 


m 


136 



1 Similar tables with earlier data appeared in Public Health Reports of Sept. 7, 1945, page 1065, and 
Oct. 6, 1945, p. 1183. 


Meningococcus menmgitis . — The number of cases of meningococcus 
meningitis rose from 299 for the preceding 4 weeks to 359 for the 4 
weeks ended October 6. The number was about 70 percent of the 
1944 figure (519 cases) for this period, but it was almost twice the 
1940-44 median. The West South Central section alone reported an 
increase over the 1944 incidence, but all sections except the New 
England and Mountain reported increases over the 1940-44 medians. 
Reports indicate that the increase that normally occurs in the early 
fall may have appeared somewhat earlier than usual this year, since 
in many preceding years the lowest incidence of the year was reported 
during the period corresponding to the one under consideration. 

Scarlet Jever . — ^The number of cases of scarlet fever rose from 3,356 
during the preceding 4 weeks to 6,035 during the 4 weeks ended 
October 6. An increase of this disease is normally expected at this 
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season of the year. 'While the number of cases was sightly above the 
1940-44 median, the rate of increase during the current period was 
considerably below that of the corresponding period in preceding 
years. In the South Atlantic, West South Central, and Pacific sec- 
tions the incidence was higher than the seasonal expectancy, in the 
Mountain section the number of cases was about normal, and in all 
other sections the incidence was relatively low. 

DISEASES BELOW MEDIAN PREVALENCE 

Measles . — For the 4 weeks ended October 6 there were 2,450 cases 
of measles reported as compared with 1,657 for the corresponding 
period in 1944 and a 5-year (1940-44) median of 2,816 cases. The 
incidence was above the normal expectancy in the West South Central, 
Moimtain, and Pacific sections and about nonnal in the East South 
Central section, but aU other sections reported a relatively low 
incidence. 

SmaUpox . — The incidence of smallpox for the current 4 weeks was 
about on a level with the incidence for the corresponding period in 
1944, but the number of cases (11) was about 60 percent of the 1940-44 
median (19 cases). In regions where cases occurred the number was 
either the same or less than the median. 

Typhoid and paratyphoid fever . — The number of cases (646) of this 
disease was slightly higher than the number reported for the corre- 
sponding 4 weeks in 1944, but it was only about 80 percent of the 
seasonal expectancy (813 cases). The East North Central, East South 
Central, and Mountain sections reported more cases than occurred 
during the corresponding period in 1944, but the East South Central 
section alone reported an excess over the preceding 5-year median. 

Whooping cough . — The number of cases (8,184) of whooping cough 
was 1.2 times the number reported for the same 4 weeks in 1944, but 
it was only about 75 percent of the 1940-44 median (approximately 
11,000 cases). The New England, Middle Atlantic, East North 
Central, East South Central, and Pacific sections reported a higher 
incidence than occurred in 1944, but only 2 sections, the New 
England and West South Central, reported an excess over the 1940-44 
median. 

MORTALITT, ALL CAUSES 

For the 4 weeks ended October 6 there were 33,136 deaths from all 
causes reported by 93 large cities to the Bureau of the Census. Tbe 
average number reported for the corresponding period in 1942-4:4 was 
31,372 deaths. For each of the first 3 weeks of the period the number 
of deaths was higher than the preceding 3-year average, but during the 
last week the number was 2.3 percent less than the average. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or heal, oan effectively present or control disease withovt 
knowledge of when, where, ana under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

BEPORTSjFROM STATES FOB WEEK ENDED OGTOBEB 13, 1946 

Summary 

For the fourth cousecutiye week the incidence of poliomyelitis 
declined. A total of 649 cases was reported, as compared with 639 
last week, 711 for the corresponding week last year, and a 6-year 
(1940-44) median of 484. An increase was recorded only in the West 
^nth Central area (from 29 to 37 cases). Six of the 15 States re- 
porting 10 or more cases (Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Tennessee, 
Oklahoma, and Washington) reported an aggregate of 144 cases, an 
increase for the week of 42, while in 8 of these 15 States (Massachu- 
setts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, and California) a decline of 77 cases occurred— from 346 to 
269, Texas reported the same number (20) for both weeks. The 
total to date is 10,845, as compared with 16,134 and 10,319, respec- 
tively, for the corresponding periods of 1944 and 1043, and a 5-year 
median of 7,436. 

Of the total of 75 cases of meningococcus meningitis reported, as 
compared with 89 last week and a 6-year median of 49, New York 
reported 8, California 6, and Ohio and Pennsylvania 5 each. The 
cumulative total is 6,843, as compared with 14,154 and 14,964, 
respectively, for the corresponding periods of the epidemic years 1944 
and 1943, and a 5-year median of 2,782. 

Of the current total of 592 cases of diphtheria reported, more than 
for the corresponding week of any of ^e last 5 years except 1942 
(613), 362 cases, or 61 percent, occurred in the South Atlantic and 
East South Central areas, as compared with 177 cases, or 41 percent, 
of the total for the corresponding week last year. The total to date 
is 11,866, as compared with 9,268 for the correspdnding period last 
year and a 6-year median of 10,537. 

A total of 8,380 deaths was recorded for the week in 93 large cities 
of the United States, as compared with 8,316 last week, 8,390 for the 
corresponding week^^last year, and a 3-year (1942-44) average of 
8,509. The cumulative total is 366,622, as compared with 368,199 
for the corresponding period last year. 

( 1314 ) 
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Tdegraphic morbidity reports from State hecdth officers for the week ended Oet^er ISt 
194£, and comparison mih corresponding week of 1944 and S-year median 
In tablos a hvo Indlcatos a deflnito roport* while leodetB Imply that, alttiongh none was ropoitod, 
may have ooourrod. 
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TeUgrafh/U morbidity reports from State heaUhoffioers for the wedt ended Odaher iS, 
1 94 S 1 and eompariaon wth corresponding week of 1944 ond 6~year median — Con. 
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November 2, 104B 


TeUgraphie morhidiiy reporta from State heaUh o^^efw fhe week ended Oetoher 19t 
1945 , and comparison with corresponding week 0 / 1944, andS^ear t^ian — Con. 
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WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

City r$portsfor weih ended October 1945 

TUa table lists tbe reports irom 87 dtles of more than 10,000 popolatlon dlstribated throni^oat tbe United 
States, and represents a cross seotlon of the oorrent urban looldeDoe of the d fa sasBa Included in tbe tabto. 
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1319 Noyember S, 1945 

City reporU for toeek ended October 6, 1945 — Continued 
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^ S-year average, 194944. 

> 5-;ear medlen, 104{K4. 

JJyientov, aiiuble.-^aaeB: New York 1; Chicago 2: BatHmore 1; Los Amnlee, 1. 

Dftmterf, badUarg^^-Oases: Now Haven 2; New York 17; Syteomo 1; Qotmnbaa t; Detroit 1; WDmlng' 
t<)% Del., 1; Baltbnoce 1; Charleston, 8. 0., 14. 

JjfItaUen, tHuaMljftoil.-~Casea: Baltfancro 2: Bidhmond 1; Ban Antonio 4. 

Sickv JVfatftfflm noUtd /Mr.— -Ofisos! BinniDch&in 1. 

TgpuMfeter, endmir.— Cases: New York 1: Wilmington, N. C., 3; Charleston. 8. C.. 1; Atlanta 3; 
Savannah 7; Tampa 3; BlimlMhani 6; Mobile 8; LltUe B.eok 1; New Orleans IQ (monthly reports from 
Charity Ho^tal};.DellB8 1; Hooston 1; San Antoniojjl. 


R<Ut8 (annual basis) psr KXifiOO pojpu2a<ton, by gsographie groups, for tha 87 cities 
tn the preceding taoU (estimated populaiion, 1948, 84,010,100) 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Week ended September 22^ 
194B ^ — ^Durmg the week ended September 22, 1946, cases of certain 
communicable diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics of Canada as follows: 
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REPORTS OF CHOLERA. PLAGUE. SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER. AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Non.^-Bxoopt In coses of tmusaal inoldenco, only those plsoos are Indoded wbloh bad aot pmloiisly 
reported any of the abovo>montlo(nod diseases, except yellow fover, daring the current year. All reports of 
yellow Ihvor are published ourrently. 

A table showing the acoumolated figures for those diseases for the year to date Is pnbllabed In the Funuo 
TSJtKusa UBronTa for the last Friday in each month. 

Plague 

British'. East AJrka— Kenya . — ^For the week ended September ^8, 
1945, 11 cases of plague with 4 deaths wore reported in Kenya, 
British East Africa, 

Smallpox 

Bdgim Congo . — ^For the week ended September 22, 1945, 94 cases 
of smallpox were reported in Bdgian Congo. 

British East Africa — Tangawgika . — ^For the week ended September 
8, 1945, 204 cases of smallpox with 48 deaths were reported in Tan- 
ganyika, British East Africa. 

Morocco {French). ’-‘Bos the period September 21-30, 1946, 92 cases 
of smallpox were reported in FVench 'Morocco. 
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Bhodesvij Nortkernr-^os the week ended September 15, 1946, 167 
cases (of Ismallpox were reported in Northern Khodesia. 

Typbiw Ferer 

Morocco (French).— "Foi the period September 21-30, 1046, 72 cases 
of typhus fever were reported in French Morocco, including 2 cases 
reported in Casablanca. 

TeUow Fever 

Bolimr-La Paz Department.— P ot the month of June 1945, 1 fatal 
case of ydlow fever was reported in La Paz Department, Bolivia. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 6, 1945 


[From the Wedily Mortality Index, Isaood by the Burean of the Oensos, Department of Oommerae) 
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AN INDUSTKUL MENTAL HYGIENE PROGRAM FOR FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES.^ 

By John W. Cbonin, Senior Surgeon,* Bbuno Solby, Surgeon (B),> and 
WiNnBLD S. Wilder, Senior Amekmt Surgeon (B),* United States Public 
Health Service 


INTBODTJCTION 

A report od a mental hygiene progi'am initiated m Government 
departments and agencies for Federal employees is presented, with 
basic suggestions for a psychiatric program in industry. This report 
is based on the experience gained in the Mental Hygiene Unit of the 
Employees’ Health Service, United States Public Health Service, in 
Wa^igton, D. C., during the first year of its organization, that is, 
from December 1943 to December 1944. 

This mental hygiene progi*am has been accepted and recognized 
by management as well as by the employees as a valuable aid in the 
solution of various problems that intei'fered with satisf^toiy job 
adjustment. Thoi’e ore, necessaiily, some factors unique in the 
present set-up which should be elucidated upon in order to permit on 
adequate evaluation of the orientation, organization, and techniques 
used when similar projects ore planned for industry. These unique 
factors we discuss under the following headings: (1) The centraliza- 
tion of mental hygiene services; (2) the present employment situation 
in Government; and (3) the cultural situation. 

The centralizoHon oj merM hygiene eemces, — It is obvious that 
only organizations which employ a very large number of people can 
afford a centralized and completely staffed mental hygiene unit. 
Aside from Government departments, only businesses and industries 

< From tbp Hospital TMtIsIgii. 'TIw antbors wish to cspnasappnolatloii to tboir aasod a tes for the asrist* 
anea rendered In nutklng this paper possible. 

* Meilloa] Dlreotor, Employees’ Health Service, Waablngton, D. 0. 

« Cblof Psyeblatrlatr Mopttd Hygiene Unit, Employeoe' Health Service, WaeblngtQQ, D. 0. (Deoeased, 
Sopt. 8, 1945.) 

* Asabtant Fayohlatrist, Mental Hygiene Unit, Smptoyecs' Hoeltb Service, WakblngtoD, D. 0, 
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with large-scale production methods fall in this category. The last 
Social Security Yearbook (1940) lists 340 firms employing over 5,000 
people. It can be expected, therefore, that only a limited number of 
organizations outside of the Federal Qovemment could undertake 
such a project. It is to be anticipated that the contributions in the 
field of so-called industrial mental hygiene will come mainly from 
Government agencies and those private oigonizations which use 
large-scale production methods and employ large numbers of workers. 

Centralized mental hygiene services might also be established by 
small business and industrial organizations grouping together for the 
purpose of maintaining cooperative health services in a specific com- 
munity. But here another problem has to be token into considera- 
tion. As such services are closely related to personnel management, 
the establishment of centralized mental hygiene services would 
postulate a uniform orientation in personnel administration based 
upon scientific principles. One task, therefore, of mental hygiene 
services established in larger organizations must be the collection 
of facts and data which will form a scientific basis for personnel 
management. 

In smaller enterprises, personnd management proceeds more or 
less on a personal basis. Supervision of a limited group of workers 
permits better acquaintance with individual problems and often a 
more direct interest on the part of the employer. Many times this 
has made for satisfactory job adjustment, loyalty, morale, and 
efficiency. However, the adequacy of mental hygiene measures under 
these circumstances will depend on the readiness and ability of the 
employer to evaluate the various factors pertaining to employee 
problems and on the quality of the professional advice he is willing 
or able to obtain. A full- or part-time plant physician with training 
and experience in psychiatric diagnostic methods might be in a 
position to carry out a limited mental hygiene program and to acquaint 
supervisors, foremen, and employees with principles of mental health. 
No doubt his dose contact with supervising porsonnd will often enable 
him to aid the individual in making a more satisfactoiy adjustment. 
However, under such circumstances, supplementary methods such as 
p^chometric tests could rardy be employed economically. Also, 
observations made by plant physidans pertaining to mental health 
and job adjustments of the individual workers, do not reach porsonnd 
administrators and physicians with similar assignments in other plants 
often enough to be generally evaluated. This problem, however, 
could be solved by establishing subcommittees sponsored jointly by 
local medical societies and industrial organizations for the purpose of 
discussing phases of industrial medicine and espedally the psychologi- 
cal aspects of personnd management. Such a committee should 
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include among its members industrial ph;pBicians, representatives of 
management, and representatives of employees. 

The development of health benefit oigonizations by organized 
groups of workers offering medical services points to another possi- 
bility of the development of centralized mental hygiene programs, 
which under the labor-management committees might also contribute 
to the collection of data pertinent to the mental health of ithe em- 
ployee. 

The advantages of centralizing mental hygiene services !in industry 
are twofold: 

(1) Industrial mental hygiene is in its initial stf^es, and relevant 
data necessary for the establishment of sound groundwork would be 
more efficiently collected and analyzed in a central set-up. Data of 
this nature will increase the knowledge of the psychology of the adult, 
further more efficient pei'sonnel management, and, in addition, stimu- 
late the development of more appropriate methods of diagnosis and 
therapy. 

(2) The supporting services |of {psychometric testing and social 
work techniques — of immense assistance to the psychiatrist — con be 
placed at the disposal of small health units economically only when 
they form a part of a centralized program. 

The presevit employment situation in )govem7nent . — ^Tho manpower 
problem during the present national emergency has called for the 
use of all possible means to keep the worker on the job. Signs and 
symptoms of maladjustment, whether they were expressed in com- 
plaints about the job, chronic physical ailments, frequent visits to the 
health room, or whether tlioy manifested themselves in absenteeism, 
wore seen as contributory to the decrease in efficiency and the work 
output. All measures that promised relief from such conditions were 
necessarily encouiuged by personnel management. 

It was with the objective of increasing the efficiency of Federal 
workers that the Mental Hygiene Unit of the Employees’ Health 
Service for Fcdei'al Govenimont employees in Washington was organ- 
ized. A few private industries also began to pay increasing attention 
to the problem of mental health, engaged psychiatrists, and made 
plans for a thorough study of this problem. 

It was, therefore, during the period of full employment and a small 
labor market that the employer riiowed an intensified interest in the 
application of mental hygiene principles to personnel management. 
Although the relationship between labor supply and requests for 
mental hygiene services in Federal Government cannot be verified by a 
statistical analysis of our Mental Hygiene Unit data because of the 
number of uncontrolled variables, we do get the strong impression 
that such a definite relationship exists. Various personnel workers in 
Government departments have confirmed this condusion. 
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During the summer of 1044 when the belief in the imminent Cessa- 
tion of hostilities was general (many people expected the war to end 
within a few months) ell plans for the future, of management as well as 
of workers, were affected by the anticipation of changes in employ- 
ment. While leaders in business discussed reconversion plans, many 
Gtovemment employees felt that the sooner they could leave Govern- 
ment jobs and enter private industiy the better their chance would be 
to secure for themselves permanent employment. Their jobs in the 
Government were still frozen; however, in certain instances, release 
from Government employment could be obtained on the basis of 
disabilities certified by a physician. 

These acute conflicts evidenced themselves either in some kind of 
physical disability for which no organic cause could be demonstrated 
or in emotional disturbances which were projected by the employee 
upon his work setting. The services of the Mental Hygiene Unit 
were sought to a greater degree by personnel management, because, 
in spite of aU the publicity given to reconversion plans, the actual 
work load in Government departments not only had not fallen off, 
but in many instances was actually on the increase. It became im- 
perative to keep people on the job by helping them to make an adjust- 
ment adequate to the situation. The Government was threatened by 
a diminisliing labor supply. 

The number of referrals to the Mental Hygiene Unit increased. 
Employees were referred by the staffs of the various departmental 
health units, physicians, nurses, or by employee counselors and others 
who had been able to discuss the problem wi^ the employee in greater 
detail. Often the referral followed the so-called exit interview. In 
veiy few instances was there a refusal on the part of the employee to 
consult the psychiatrist. A few resented further investigation of 
their problem, no doubt because of a firm determination to leave 
Government employment. However, it is difficult to evaluate how 
many of these employees who loft Government employment could 
have been retained in Government service through job adjustment 
and the utilization of mental hygiene principles in supervision, as 
well as by interviews in the Mental Hygiene Clinic. 

The employees seen in the unit could rarely be termed malingerers. 
It was not often that the employee had sufficient insight to recognize 
the cause of his emotional conflicts, or of his physical symptoms. 
Occasionally he recognized as one of the real issues fear of financial 
insecurity in the future and the secondary gain which would lie in his 
escape from a situation which offered him only temporary employment. 
Though this feeling of insecurity was taken into consideration, it 
could not be ascribed exclusive etiological significance: other employees 
whose apprehension was actually caused by the anticipation of future 
financial insecurity could easily bo reassured that their problem would 
be solved by concerted action of management, labor, and government. 
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The impression gathered was that the general morale implied in a 
wartime Government job was weakened by tlie assumption that 
iudividual effort and sacri&ce were no longer required. Many people 
with emotional instability, also those with psychoneuroses and psycho- 
somatic syndromes, had felt it their duty to do their share, especially 
when other mcmbei's of the family were in the armed services. It 
was this attitude, commonly referred to os morale, which had helped 
the individual to maintain a temporarily high level of integration. 
But, with the conviction that his contribution would soon not be 
needed, many symptoms, such as dyspepsia, insomnia, fatigue and 
exhaustion, feeling of tension, depressions, conflicts with the environ- 
ment, and so on, which he had previously experienced, i. e., prior to 
the war, ^erged again, often in an enhanced degree, and were ra- 
tionalized by the individual as the result of his fear of insecurity. 

Pessimism concerning the future, as expressed by some of the 
employees who visited our unit, their lack of response to reassurance, 
their insistence on the uniqueness of their problems, pointed toward 
the interpretation of their acute anxieties os symptoms indicating 
that the individual had only temporarily been socially adjusted and 
had returned to the earlier isolation which is so chai’acteristic of the 
neurotic in our culture. 

From interviews with the employees referred to our clinic during 
tliis period, we wore able to formulate two conclusions: 

(1) Efflciency on the job and social adjustment as it manifests 
itself in the interpersonal relationships between the employee and the 
supervisor as well os between the employee and his follow workers 
ore proportionate to the general morale, that is, they are to a great 
degree the result of the recognition of the common goal. 

(2) Adjustment problems of the employees are often permitted to 
exist, to a minor extent, over a long period of time, as long as such 
problems do not interfere too much with production. Only when 
they roach such severity that they result in physical illness, absen- 
teeism, or failure on the job, do they come to the attention of the 
supervisor. Though in some instances sincere interest in the well- 
being of employees is shown by the supervisor, > there is not as yet a 
general recognition of the fact that supervising implies helping the 
individual to develop and maintain a state of good mental health. 
Neither is there provision made by management for sufficient instruc- 
tion and acquaintance with principles of mental hygiene. 

In the ensuing winter of 1944-45, demands for the services of the 
Mental Hygiene Unit presented a picture which was the reverse of the 
foregoing description. Proclamations by Government and Army 
leaders to the effect that the war effort still had to be heightened were 
given wide publicity. Reconversion plans were postponed. Re- 
ferrals to the Mentd Hygiene Unit diminished in number. More 
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frequently einployeea were referred from health units, that is, physi- 
cians and nurses in agency health units, rather than from pei'sonnel 
administrators or counselors. We attributed this change in the num- 
ber of referrals to a contingent improvement in morale among 
Government workers, in adchUon to the assurance of prolonged 
employment in Federal service as well as the uncertainty of oppor- 
tunities in private industry. 

This short survey of the present employment situation as it exists 
in Government departments and industry is offered with the purpose 
of pointing out a problem that industrial psychiatry will have to face: 
the relation between management and labor is essentially an economic 
relationship. Modem industry becomes interested in health meas- 
ures, in mental hygiene programs, and in scientiffc personnel, manage- 
ment when the labor market is small and when emergencies dictate 
the need for greater efficiency. While under such conditions the 
human factor tends to be emphasized and greater concern with the 
so-called mental health of the individual is shown by management, 
such interest will be proportionate to the degree that the individual’s 
contribution is required. 

Economic conditions as they influence the labor market will also 
influence the development of psychiatry. With full employment and 
an expanding economy, when the goal is high production, the pros- 
pects of mental hygiene programs in industry are more auspicious 
than in a period of scarcity or depression, during which the employee 
is grateful for an opportunity to make a living and when psychological 
problems are personal affairs, that is, part of his private life. 

The cultural situaMon . — In the planning of mental hygiene programs 
for industry, some of the difficulties to be met in the initiation of such 
programs should be considered. These are difficulties which arise out 
of the cultmul situation. 

Personnel managomont at times may interpret the functions of a 
mental hygiene service os an intrusion into its realm of authority and 
operation; personnel du'cctois and supervisors may feel their adequacy 
questioned. Such attitudes might be expressed as scepticism con- 
cerning the necessity of introducing psycluatric piinciples into 
business organization or be stated, as in ‘^Business is ^in’ for proflt 
and not for psychotherapy.’’ Sucli attitudes are not necessarily to 
be ascribed to individual prejudice but are rather to be seen as factors 
in a cultural situation where status, role, and position are valued as 
socially desirable goals reached through individual effort, through 
competition, and conying social prestige. 

The success of a mental hygiene program, therefore, the necessary 
rapport and the atmosphere of mutual confidence with whidi alone 
such a program can be effected, will largely depend upon the tact and 
skill of the physician entering the field of juadustrial psychiatry. 
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TV here medical health eervices ore already set up, establislmiGnt of 
a centralized mental hygiene unit as a specialized serrice has to be 
interpreted to physicians of the health sei'vice who ore not specialists 
in psychiatry. Sucli interpretation should stress the present need 
for a centralization of mental hygiene services and emphasize the 
comparison of such a set-up to the functions of other specialized and 
centralized medical services where research rather than therapy has 
been the main object of organization. Rather than having depriyod 
the private physician of his practice and prestige, such research, 
through collection and anfdysiB of pertinent data, has offered him a 
scientific basis for more adequate therapeutic measures. 

Implicit in the cul ural situation is also the general attitude of the 
public toward psychiatry, mental hygiene dirics, and all forms of 
psychiatric treatment. For the tendency to rdate the manifestations 
of mental conflict to tlie social concepts of irresponsibility, social 
inadequacy, and constitutional inferiority is still prevalent. 

As long as psychiatry was guided by an orientation based upon 
instinct psychology and the psychology of interpersonal relationships, 
it had very little to offer to management and the worker, since the 
analysis of these problems indicated the need for readjustment of 
factors outside the fidd of the job situation. But the new emphasis 
by modem psychiatry on interaction patterns ascribes much greater 
importance to the actual situation vdihin which the individual inter- 
acts with his group. The job thus becomes a major factor in the 
dynamics of mental health of the adult individual. 

Industrial psychiatry stresses the importance of the actual job 
situation. It dso suggests that it is usually the aspiring individual, 
with a love of life and a desire for greater effidency, who will look for 
tochnicol hdp to make his goab attainable. Yet one must beware 
of too groat optimism as to the immediate readiness of the individual 
in our society to accept psychiatric advice. For our cultural atmos- 
phci'o is still tliat of tho pioneer: it still emphasizes the merits of 
rigid individualism, implying the competency of Ihe strong individual 
independently to solve his personal problems, and it views with some 
misgivings the person who must seek help for his difi&cultios in living. 

These are some of tho factors that formed the background for the 
organization of a Mental Hygiene Unit for Government employees. 
A survey of its functions and services follows. 

OBQAmZATION Or TBS) MENTAL HYaiENB UNIT 

The Employees’ Health Service was organized in July 1943 as an 
integral part of the United States Public Health Service, designed to 
assist Federal employees ia maintaining optimal health. Under direct 
supervision of a Medical Director, the Employees’ Health Service 
was established to provide coordinating and consultative services rer 

008754—45 % 
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garding methock, scope, and standards for operating health programs 
witliin those government agencies which requested the services of the 
Employees^ Health Service in these matiers. This program was to 
be concerned with all factors in the work environment which affect 
the health and the productivity of the employee and to emphasize 
the preventive aspect of medicine. The Employees’ Health Service 
consists of a Mental Hygiene Unit, a Tuberculosis Control Unit, a 
Public Health Nursing Unit, a Nutrition Education Unit, and a 
Health Education Unit. 

The statement which described the anticipated function of the 
Mental Hygiene Unit at the time of its establishment in July 1943 
was the following: 

To provide facilities for the examination of Federal employees to determine 
their fitness for employment or to continue on duty; to serve in a consultative 
capacity for the examination of employees referred by the health services; to 
instruct physicians and nurses assigned to these health services in the recognition 
and management of emotional and psychiatric oases; to instruct personnel officers, 
supervisors, and counselors in emotional hygiene; to conduct lectures and classes 
for employees; to provide follow-up service and to obtain prompt and efficient 
disposition of persons temporarily disabled or permanently removed because of 
emotional or mental illness; and to facilitate the return of former employees to 
their legal residence. 

From the same report is a statement explaining the necessity for 
this service which concludes: 

Approximately 20 percent of the retirements for disability from the Civil Service 
are caused by nervous and mental conditions. Persons with these conditions 
are not only a menace to themselves, but also have a disrupting and demoralizing 
effect upon other employees with whom they work. Personnel officers have 
indicated that such a service, if available, would be used extensively. With the 
exception of the War Department, it is doubtful if any single department or inde- 
pendent establishment has a sufficiently large number of cases to justify the 
development of such a service, which can be more efficiently operated as a central 
service. 

The present staff of the Mental Hygiene Unit consists of two 
psychiatrists, two psychiatric social workers, a psychologist, and two 
clerks. 

It was clearly understood that the organization and functions of 
this unit would he similar to those of the usual mental hygiene clinic 
without, however, offering psychotherapy except in those cases in 
which an acute conffict could be ventilated and a brief interpretation 
of it would have a therapeutic effect. The function of this mental 
hygiene unit, aside from its educational program, was thus limited to 
consultative services and referrals to private physicians, mental 
hygiene clinics, and hospitals in the community whenever intensive 
psychotherapy was indicated. Examinations to determine fitness 
for duty, eligibility for compensation, and recommendations for 
rehabilitation or retirement also were included in its activities. 
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Very soon, however, it was noted that most of the employees re- 
ferred to this clinic showed signs and symptoms of poor job adjust- 
ment. When the clinic first began its studies of Federal employees, 
there was a tendency on the part of the staff psychiatrists to consider 
these symptoms as manifestations of emotional conflicts and person- 
ality difficulties arising primarily from life experience outside of the 
job setting. However, the material revealed in the interviews in- 
creasingly indicated the significance of the factors of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with the medium of the employee’s productivity, the 
job itself. The need for more detailed information in regard to the 
functions and duties involved in the actual job situation was more and 
more evident. The p^chiatrists felt that they must know what 
skills and special techniques were called for in a given job assignment 
as well as the physical setting and the personalities involved, in order 
to evaluate the employee’s over-all fitness to perform the duties of the 
job. This jncludod the evaluation of his physical, psychological, and 
technical assets and liabilities. 

In order to obtain the factual information required for such an 
evaluation, there was developed a social history outline in which 
data relating to the employment histoiy, training and promotions, 
relationship with supervisors, co-workers, and subordinates, and 
adjustment to the job itself were emphasized to an increasing degree. 
This information, obtained prior to the visit of the employee to the 
Mental Hygiene Unit, furnished important leads for the psychiatric 
interview. It also was of assistance in the final formulation of the 
problem and in the subsequent recommendation to the referring 
agency. 

In addition to the anticipated services of the Mental Hygiene Unit 
as a medical clinic, its advisory service to personnel management grew 
to be of utmost importance. It was possible to demonstrate in case 
after case the need for adequate information and orientation related 
to scientific job placement and adjustment if manpower in Federal 
agencies were to bo intelligently utilized and if mental hygiene casual- 
ties woro to be avoided. 

We consider it a relevant observation that this orientation— namely, 
that the job, and the adjustment that an individual makes to it, is 
one* of the main factors in the mental health of the adult individual 
and deserves intensified scrutiny — was forced upon the psychiatrist 
by tho employees who consulted him concerning their emotional 
confiicts. Previous neuropsychiatric training and experience, and the 
orientation based upon it, inclined the psychiatrist to evaluate such 
complaints in their symptomatic rather than in their etiological sig- 
nificance. The staff of the Mental Hygiene Unit, however, soon 
realized that the job situation was of great importance in the formula^ 
tiou of tho therapeutic program for the individual. Thus, job adjust- 
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ment as a fundamental influence for the attainment of a full life by the 
adult individual is regarded by us as a basic factor upon which indus- 
trial mental hygiene is founded. 

The demand for sdentihc personnel management and more adequate 
supervision is readily seen as emanating from the employee group as 
well as from management. Personnel workers as well as psychiatrists, 
however, still believe that progress in employee relations must stem 
from the initiative of management which appraises methods pertain- 
ing to the health, and particularly to the mental health, of the 
employee only in proportion to the benefits that will accrue to the 
organization from them, that is, according to results as shown by the 
profit sheet at the end of the year. 

Our experience, however, indicates that in present programs the 
attempts toward more adequate supervision and management which 
promote the mental health or the happiness of the employee have to 
be attributed also, to a great extent, to the demands of those employed. 
These demands, growing ever clearer in formulation, vary with the 
kind of occupation. The mdustrial worker, due to specialization of 
his function, his technical skills, his recognition of his dependency 
upon the activity of other members in his group, will be more out- 
spoken in his stipulations than, for instance, the clerical or the agri- 
cultural worker. It is this general change in attitude on the part of 
the employee, in addition to the requirements of management, that 
explains the emergence of simultaneous yet uncoordinated programs 
by education specialists, physicians, psychiatrists, social workers, 
personnel workers, employee organizations and, lately, by veterans, 
ainung at more adequate mental hygiene measures [for the adult 
productive population. 

Because many of the problems which bring Federal employees to 
the unit have medical as well as job-adjustment implications, it has 
seemed expedient to have all clinic referrals channded tluough the 
various departmental health units. The medical officer of any Federal 
agency should know which employees under his jurisdiction ore 
referred to the unit for study in order to be alert to those areas of his 
organization which produce a disporportionate number of employee 
maladjustments and to participate in the therapy when indicated. 
In those agencies which do not employ a mediced officer, the super- 
vising nurse in the health unit has the responsibility for making 
appointments with the clinic, and medical liaison work. 

The usual procedure is for an employee counsdor or nurse to prepare 
a social history. In order to facilitate clinic procedure, referring 
agencies are asked to furnish such data well in advance of the appoint- 
ment date. Provision is always made for the prompt bundling of 
emergency cases. 

The physiciaos, supervising nurses, and employee counselors of each 
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agency seeking this consnltatiTe service are furnished with an outline, 
devised by our staff, for a brief, factual, social history. This outline 
requests information regarding identifying fa-ctors such as age, sex, 
marital status, and job placement, reason for referral, health and 
medical history, peisonality, education, employment record, military 
service, and present home situation. Much of the information re- 
quested may bo copied from the employee’s personnel record which 
may be supplemented by an interview in the health unit or counseling 
office. The referring source is cautioned not to question the employee 
too closely for details, but to report what is already known. This is 
recommended to prevent the development of resistance on the part of 
the employee, which may follow too close questioning before he reaches 
the psydliiatnst. What is particularly desired from the agency is an 
accurate account of the employee’s duties and performance on the job, 
the supervisor’s evaluation of his work, and a description of his rela- 
tionship to his co-workers. 

This histoiy material is reviewed tby a psychiatric social worker. 
Further exploration on the part of the representative of the referring 
agency may be requested. The local Social Service Exchange is then 
asked to try to identify the name in its files with the result that quite 
often it is found that the employee or his family has been known to 
medical and social agencies in the community. Frequently the com- 
munity agencies are able and willing to cooperate in furnishing 
information and in offering further services. 

In the clinic the employee is usually first interviewed by a staff 
psychiatric social worker who may supplement the agency social 
history with further data, particularly concerning the employee’s 
attitude toward his job situation. The employee is encouraged to 
understand that he is in a neutral medical setting where complete 
frankness is desirable and where confidences are held inviolate. In 
this brief initial contact it is also frequently possible for the psychiat- 
ric social worker to uncover personality difficulties or sociid problems 
which were not mentioned in the social histoiy but which are signifi- 
cant to the psychiatrist. 

The employee's interview with the psychiatric social worker prior 
to the consultation with the psychiatrist has a twofold purpose: 

(1) Additional data, especially relevant to the job, are elicited by the 
social worker so that the psychiatrist’s interview time is shortened; 

(2) apprehension experienced by some employees in visiting a psy-^ 
chiatric clinic is mitigated, since this interview is limited primarily 
to the actual job situation. An atmosphere of confidence and objec- 
tivity on the part of the employee is promoted, which contributes to a 
lessened resistance in the ensuing inteiwiew with the psychiatrist. 

The freedom with which employees discuss with the psychiatrist 
their problems — ^though they are not only related to the job but ako 
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may be of a highly personal nature — ^must be ascribed to an increased 
objectivity on the port of the employee, which has been fostered in 
the preceding interview stressing the job situation. But it also has 
to be ascribed to the fact that, in this specific setting, the function of 
the psychiatrist himself is related to the job; this enhances a relation- 
ship which hardly could be established by a psychiatrist in private 
practice. 

Because of its specificity for the industrial setting, one wonders 
whether for this relation^p the term ' 'transference^' is justified. 
Freud called transference the emotional reactions of the patient to 
the therapist, which he interpreted as a repetition of the same emo- 
tions and unsolved conflicts which the patient had toward his parents, 
now transf^ed to the psychiatiist. No doubt some of these mech- 
anisms play a role also in the relationship which develops between 
the psy(^atiist and the patient in an industrial mental hygiene clinic. 
However, in addition to the fact that the employee sees in his job the 
focus of bis interests as well as confiicts, the psychiatrist, one of whose 
functions it is to help him solve his problems as they interfere with his 
job, assumes the role of a technical expert. The employee, therefore, 
feels free to ask advice of the psychiatrist and freely supplies any 
information to help in the solution of his problems. It is a transference 
on an adult level, supplementing the infantile transference mechanism. 

In the majority of instances this relationship and the information 
available to the psychiatrist prior to the interview aid him in establish- 
ing a diagnosis within one or two interviews; in only a few instances 
were more interviews required. Frequent use is made of psychological 
tests such as the Wechsler-Believue and the Rorschach for differential 
diagnostic purposes. 

If the final diagnosis of psychoneurosis is established, the employee 
is referred to a private psychiatrist either directly or through the 
local office of Vocational Rehabilitation. In other instances hos- 
pitalization may be necessary. Often various social agencies such 
as Family Service Association, Travelers Aid Society, Health Security 
Agency, and others ore called upon for assistance in the solution of 
the inffividual’s problenas. 

For most employees referred to the clinic the cause of the emotional 
disturbance is foimd to be faulty job adjustment. Job placement, 
adequate supetvision, and training are recommonded as therapeutic 
measures in conferences with agency representatives, such as the 
agency physicians, nurses, and employee counselors. Very encourag- 
ing results have been^observed when such recommendations have 
been carried out. 

One of the mostjimportant functions of the Mental Hygiene Unit 
during the first year of its organization was seen in the "training of 
contacts," through interpretation of the dinic finding a given to 
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physicians, nurses, employee counselors, and through lectures on 
industrial mental hygiene conducted for them. 

Since the details of the infoimation and findings in regard to the 
employee’s problem are confidential, the interpretations to those 
agency representatives who are to play a role in the management 
of the employee are given in general terms only. On the other hand, 
an attempt is made to render recommendations for supervisory 
procedures as specific as possible. 

Lectures to physicians, nurses, employee counselors, and personnel 
officials on industrial mental hygiene are based upon the orientation 
that the individual’s job and his productivity represent the most ade- 
quate means for this interaction with the group, and thus that job 
adjustment is one of the most important factors in the maintenance 
of mental health. Less emphasis is put on instinct psychology, though 
its importance is stressed, since instinctual drives are not specific for 
the adult individual on the job. Emotional confiicts which have in- 
duced the individual to choose inadequate means for his interaction 
with the group are seen to be one of the most frequent causes of poor 
adjustment; but physical illness, lack of training, poor supervision, 
faulty job allocation, as they interfere with the individual’s produc- 
tivity, ore also ascribed as causative factors for so-called neurotic 
behavior patterns. The emotional instability resulting from faulty job 
adjustment, expressed in flighty behavior, crying spells, fainting, inild 
paranoid ideas, etc., is compared with the rigidity of behavior patterns 
in neuroses, and the importance of differentiating them is emphasized. 

These information coui'ses ore no longer limited to physicians, 
nurses, and employee counselors but are extended also to placendent 
officers and ti’aining specialists. In addition to regular staff meetings 
for tlie members of the Mental Hygiene Unit, cases that represent 
important mental hygiene problems as related to the job are discussed 
at a weeldy staff conference of tlie clinic to which are invited the phy- 
sicians, numes, and employee counsdors who have taken part in the 
ferrol of the cose discussed. The case material which is presented 
anonymously is used to illustrate basic principles of industrial psy- 
chiatry, and discussion is encouraged with the hope that each case 
presented will suggest sounder methods of handling adult problems. 
These conferences bring together the health unit personnel, the 
employee counselor, and representatives of management who need to 
know one another’s problems in the interests of all employeos. 

The value of these training programs, in spite of the short time 
they have been offered, has evinced itself in an increasing interest in 
an orientation that is based on mental hygiene prindples and, as a 
result, in a more adequate seleotion of cases for referral and a more- 
effective carrying out of therapeutic recommendations. 
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In addition to the preventiye aspects of this industrial mental 
hygiene program, cooperation between the staff of the Mental Hygiene 
Unit and the representatiyes, lay and medical, of the referring goyem- 
mental agencies haye made it possible to keep indiyiduals employed 
who might be suffering from seyere psychoneuroses and who were 
under psychiatric -treatment. This program also accorded assistance 
to employees who formerly had been hospitalized for mental illness 
and who were in need of some special superyision and direction in 
thdr attempts to adjust themselyes to their jobs and to become 
rehabilitated. 

In our recommendations, our conferences, and our lectures, we haye 
stressed the fact that the job adjustment problem of the employee is, 
in the fined analysis, under the direct guidance of his immediate 
superyisor. It is the supervisor's acceptance of mental hygiene prin- 
ciples as a basic orientation that will establish a sound foundation 
for personnel management. Physicians, nurses, and personnel work- 
ers by transmitting to the supervisors this knowledge of industrial 
mental hygiene contribute in a positive way to the establishment of 
a healthful and sound supervisor-employee relationship. The goal is 
good performance, hi gh productivity, and the mental health of the 
employee. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The introduction of mental hygiene programs into industry results 
from the conviction that the benefits from such programs will accrue 
to both production and performance as well as to the well-being, 
physical and mental, of the members of our Nation. 

This extension of men.»al hygiene measures beyond the traditional 
limits of the medical field of action, into the realm of personnel admin- 
istration, points to vistas of mental health for our adult productive 
population that could hardly be conceived at the beginning of this 
century. 

The role of the psychiatrist in such a program adds to his function 
as physician the function of an educator. The role of the supervisor 
expands from his function as a production manager to include the 
function of a leader of those for whose productivity he is responsible. 

In addition to the preventive aspects of such a program, an unex- 
plored field of psychotherapy is opened, with possibilities reaching 
beyond the present-day methods of psychotherapy. 

This concept of the role of psychiatry in industry is, however, not 
to be interpreted as taking the place of efficient personnel manago- 
inent and supervision. It offers a new orientation as basis for methods 
which personnel management will develop. 
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THE EFFECT OF TEMPERATDBE ON THE SEX RATIO OF 
XENOPSTLLA CBEOPIS RECOVERED FROM LIVE RATS' 

By LaMont C. CoLia, AssistarU Sanitarian {B), United States Pvblic Health Service 

INTRODUCTION 

The tropical rat flea Xenopsylla cheopU Bothscbild is a species of 
great importance to man. As early as 1905 Liston (1) considered 
this species to be the principal vector of plague, and authoritative 
modem opinion (S) has come to regard X. eheopis as the sole vector 
involved in the great majority of outbreaks of bubonic and septicemic 
plague throughout the world. This species is also known to be an 
important vector of endemic typhus fever in the United States and 
elsewhere (3). 

Beginning with the work of the British Indian Plague Oommission, 
started in 1906, it has come to be generally accepted that iofectibility 
of a locality with plague is proportional to the X, cheopis population 
of the locality. It has therefore become standard practice in both 
plague and endemic typhus control to trap rats and count their 
ectoparasites for the puipose of estimating the X. chetfpis population 
of the community. A number of factors other than the actual size of 
the flea population have been found to affect the flea counts from rats 
and considerable progress has been made in interpreting such counts. 
Factors considered in recent studies (4) ore season of the year, age 
and species of the rat, type of premises on which the rat was trapped, 
whether the rat was trapped indoors or outdoors, and local r^on 
within the city in which the rat was trapped. 

Another complication in interpreting flea counts arises from the 
fact, apparently first mentioned by Heiser (5), that the fleas spend 
much time away from the body of the host. The use of the flea 
count in practical studies inherently assumes that the proportion of 
the fleas found on the host bears a relatively constant or at least 
interpretable rdation to the total flea population and some experi- 
mental tests of this assumption have been made. Hirst foimd 
that rainy days temporarily lowered the flea counts, Leeson (6) found 
tliat the proportion of the fleas on the rats varied from 17 to 
89 percent, and Buxton (7) found that on mice this proportion varied 
from 4 to 28 percent with a mean of 12.8 percent, and was apparently 
independent of temperature and atmospheric moisture. The purpose 
of the present paper is to provide evidence that under natural condi- 
tions the proportion of the X cheopis population on the bodies of the 
hosts is affected by air temperature and that the two sexes respond 
unequally to temperature changes. 

Belatively few attempts have been made to contrast the X. cheopis 

I From ttao Dlvlalon of PabUo Health Methods. 

6687 54 -46 8 
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sexes in practical studies. Hirst (8) found tliat male X chsopis bite 
oftener but are less efficient than the females as vectors of plague, 
while Goyle (9) considered the males to be better plague vectors. 
Bacot (10), Hii’st (5), and Goyle (5) all foimd that when the fleas are 
unfed the females survive longer than th e males . H owevcr , Leesou (6) 
concluded that the survival of unfed fleas is not influenced by sex. 
Eskoy {lit 12) was perhaps the first to attach practical significance 
to the sex ratio of X. cheopis coimts obtained from rats. He considers 
that the females should normally be in the minority because they 
spend more time away from the host while depositing eggs, ajid tliat a 
flea count yielding over 40 percent females indicates tliat environ- 
mental conditions are affecting the fleas adversely. In exponinentnl 
studies Leeson (^) found a significantly higher proportion of males 
than females on the hosts while Buxton (7) found a significant pre- 
dominance of females m experiments conducted at a temperature of 
89.6® F. 

In analyzing the results of flea suiweya any evidence which will 
help to distinguish between tine cliangi's in the flea population result - 
ing fiom breeding or mortality and transiimt changes in the flea counts 
resulting from fleas leaving tlie bodies of their hosts is of potential 
importance. If the X. cheopis sexes respond dift'ei’cmtly to factom 
affecting the proportion of the fleas on the hosts, observations of 
changes in the sex ratio might furnish important evidence of changes 
in the balance between corporeal and oxtmcorporeal fleas. Accord- 
ingly, while engaged in analyzing data fiom a rat-flea survey con- 
ducted in Mobile, Ala., in 1934, the wi'iter decided to look for syste- 
matic changes in the X. cheopis sex ratio whidi might be correlated 
with moteoiologic conditions. Positive results from tliis investiga- 
tion have prompted extension of the inquiiy to the data from throe 
other cities ® in sepai'aUvl regions in order to checlc the constancy of 
the phenomenon discovered, 

RESULTS OP INVESTIGATIONS 

The proliminaiy investigation consisted of selecting from the Mobile 
data eveiy week, 45 in all, in which over 100 X. cheojns won^ obtained 
and computing Ihc percentage of females in the catch for each week. 
Coirelation coefficients were then calculated between those data and 
meteorologic data on temperature, rainfall, relative humidity, and 
saturation deficiency for the corresponding weeks. The correlation 
coefficient was statistically significant only in the case of the mean 
weekly temperature (actually the mean of *14 values, the daily maxi- 
mum and minimum tempemtures) where the correlation of the female 
percentages with temp^'ature gave , the value: r=— 0.843 ±0.043. 

* Romnlab and Wyma H) describe the project which oolleotod those data. 
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This is an astonishingly significant correlation when ono considers 
that tlie tcmperatin*e data arc fi*oni Weather Bureau records and 
ai’c therefore not especially typical of the holes and dwellings wlu*rc 
the rats were actually living. The data of other flea surveys also, 
when casually (‘xaniined, revealed a tendency toward a high per- 
centiige of female X, cheo^yis during (he cooler parts of the y(»ur and 
toward an excess of males during the hot wtuithei*. 

In order to obtain a more cjitical analysis daily sex iiitios were 
computed as percentages of females in the A*", chopu catcli for 4 
cities and inchiduig all days on which 100 or more A' cheopis were 
recorded. Although the sex i*atio varied widely fi^m day to day, the 
total count for the 4 cities gave 36,163 females lo 36,283 males, or a 
sex ratio of 1:1.0033, suggesting tliat the X. cheopU sexes do occur 
in equal numbers in nature. Correlation coefficients were then calcu- 
lated between the daily percenlages of females and the temperatures 
of (a) the coiTesponding days and (6) the days precetling the capture 
of the rats. Daily maximum, minimum, and mean teraiJeiiitures were 
tiled in each cas(‘. These results are aliown iu table 1. 


Table 1 . — Correlation roeffteienlft of the daily percentage offctnalce in the X. cl\t*o\nR 
rairh from live i-ntH, milh daily IctnpcrahircH i 


City 


Mobile, Alii 

Jiu>kmnvllle, Pin... 
Ilunolnla, T.ir.. . 
Snu 1>I('Ko, Cnlir .. 



(Uirmtauidinp; day I 

I’rovloui 

day 

Number 
of days 

<^orn»l:nlMn 


c’'orn'liiiIc»n 

C'om>lnMi>ii 

witli npul- 

Hllh mini- 

with iiioHii 

^i\ li irtp^ii 


nnani fnii- 

iiiiiiii it'iii- 





iiLTHiim* 

fijn‘ 

1 IllV 




— 




J'2() 

-0.i)77** 

-0.3M** 

-a Kill** 

-aws** 

BA 



-.73»** 

-.076** 

(A 

-.Kill* 

-.237 

-..'tllO* 

Ifi2 

wn 

». Il» 

-.anr* 

-. 2 a»* 



' 1 slur (*') IndloutoH Uintthn roBiUI; UtatnllnUmlly Hli;nillcuni (JXiMVi) by Plahor'K >u>.hi , 2iil4in(**l 
IndloaU' u iilRhly slKnlflc&nt (r<fl.01) mult. 


r oxpmtM'H tho prnhiibnil.y, ‘whoii the trito mrrolntlou la tern, ur nbtuInliiK by (•iifUKv n I'orn^IiUlini (hh 
cdlvUtni n.s IttntQ uh or lonior Hum tho nno ublnlnoil. 


From table 1, it is seen that in eueh city there was a stalistically 
significant coiTchition between the A^. dteoim sex ratio and the mean 
temperature of tho day on which the rala were caught. All of the 
coefficients are alike in sign showing that in each case tlux relative 
proportion of males increases os tlie tompt^aiiu'e increases. In each 
city tho correlation is girnter with tlie temperature of the day on 
wiiich tho rats were caught than with tliat of the preceding day. It 
is thei’efore suggested that this change in sex ratio is a mpid response 
to tempemture changes, requiring at most a few hours, and that the. 
correlations with the temperature of the previous day result nierely 
from the fact that successive days tend to have similar tempomtui^es. 

The changes in sex ratio are obviously too mpid to be due to flea 
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breeding and for the same reason they can hardly be due to differ- 
ential mortality of the two sexes. These results must mean that at 
high temperatures the males spend relatively more time on the body 
of the host tbftTi do the females and that at low tempeiatures the 
males spend relatively more time away from the body of the host. 
Since it is known that high temperatures are deleterious to unfed X. 
cheopU and that the fleas must feed oftener at high temperatures in 
order to survive (8) it appears that the increased percentage of moles 
at high temperatures probably represents an actual increase in the 
number of males on the hosts rather than a decrease in the number 
of females. The nudes then appear to be the more sensitive to the 
effects of temperature. 

The two columns in table 1 showing correlation with maximum 
and Tninirnmn daily temperatures were calculated to ascertain if either 
of these extremes of temperature could be identified as more influential 
on the fleas than is the mean temperature. The results are incon- 
dufflve. For Mobile and Jacksonville the mean temperature gave 
the highest correlationB and it is the only expression of temperature 
to yield significant corrdations in all four cities; hence it must be the 
prrferred temperature measurement for this purpose until more con- 
clusive data are available. It seems reosoTiable to expect that in hot 
weather the daily maximum temperature wiU eventually be found to 
exert the greatest effect on the flea counts and that tlie minimum 
daily temperature will be found most effective in cold weather. 

Another question of interest is whether the X. eheopis sex ratio is 
so closely dependent upon temperature, that at a particular mean 
daily temperature the percentage of femdes will be similai* in each of 
the four cities. In table 2 the sex ratios are given by intervals of 
5° F. for each of the cities. This table shows clearly that at low 
temperatures there is typically a statistically significant excess of 
females in the X. cheopis catch while at high iomperatm'es the males 
are typically in excess. In Jacksonville, Mobile, and Honolulu the 
sexes occur in approximately equal numbers on days when the mean 
temperature is about 76® F. In San Diego, however, the 1 : 1 sex 
ratio is attained at a temperature of about 65® F. and in tlie range 
from 66® F. to 69.6® F. there is a significant preponderance of males. 
It thus appears that the male X. ckeopis are more sensitive to increased 
temperature in San Diego than in the other cities. This is undoubt* 
edly attributable to coaction with high temperature of other environ- 
mental conditions, perhaps dryness, as San Diego has only about one> 
third as much precipitation annually as any of the other three cities. 
Baoot and Martin (IS) diowed that high temperatures ore most 
deleterious to fleas under diy conditions. 
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Tablh 2 . — Percentages of female X. oheopis growped according to the mean tem 
perature of the days on which the hosts were captured ^ 


City 


Moon toinpomturo. "F. 


80 - 348 .. 
38 - 30 . 6 .. 
40-446 . 
48 - 40.8 . 
60 - 846 . 
86 - 60.6 . 
6IHS46 . 
08 - 00.6 . 
70 - 748 .. 
78 - 70 . 8 .. 
80 - 346 .. 
88 . 80.6 . 
00 - 948 .. 


Totol. 


Total number of X, 
eheopis 


JacksonvlUo 


Num* 
bor of 
days 
ann- 
lyzod 


Par * 

oont 

fomaloa 


02 . 8 ** 


71 . 


61 . 6 ** 
67 . 3 ** 
02 . 1 ** 
61.0 
640 ** 
8&0 
47 2 ** 
4&3 



MobDo 


Num- 
ber of 
days 
ana- 
lyzed 


1 

4 
6 
G 

5 
0 
10 
14 
21 
38 

6 
2 


Pot - 

cent 

femalQS 


68.0** 

oao** 

89 6 ** 
67 . 0 ** 
63.2 
67 . 0 ** 
63 . 0 ** 
61.4 
48 . 7 * 
40 . 0 ** 
441 ** 
41 . 3 ** 


69 63 ** 


21,608 


Ban Biego 


Num- 
ber of 
days 
ana- 
lyzed 


6 

10 

26 

42 

12 

2 

1 


P6^ 

cent 

females 


62.1 

602 

40.8 

47 . 6 ** 

81.2 

40.7 

640 


40 . 11 ** 


32,034 


Honolulu 


Num- 
ber of 
days 
ana- 
lyzed 


18 

1 


Po^ 

cent 

females 


oaoi** 

60.1 

46 . 4 ** 

646 


40.23 


8,013 


Total 


62 . 77 ** 
66 . 02 ** 
81 . 81 ** 
89 16 ** 
8920 ** 
51 . 80 * 
61 . 60 ** 
49 47 ** 
61. 11 
47 . 01 ** 
49 06 ** 
4906 ** 
41 . 27 ** 


40.02 


72,446 


1 1 Star <*) Indicates that the sex ratio dlffora algnifioantly (P<0.08) bom 60 percent famsleB. 2 stan 
(**) indioato a highly sUmlOcont (P<U.01) difforonco. 

Tho P values for this table wore computed as described hi (14) . P expresses the probability of obtaining 
by ohonoo a sample of the size oinployed and exhibiting a sox ratio as unequal as or more unequol than that 
obtained If the true population sex ratio la 1 nude : l female. 


AND COKCB'UBIONB 

Although it appeal’s probable that the two sexes of X ch^opis occur 
in equal numbci's in natui'o, there is a highly significant tendency in 
each of the four cities investigated for the moles to outnumber the 
females on days with a high mean temperature and for the females to 
predominate on cold days. This response apparently requires less 
than 24 houra and is probably the result of more frequent feeding by 
the males than by the fomaJes in hot weather and less frequent feeding 
by the males in cold weathei’. 

Since in tho San Diego survey equal numbers of the two sexes were 
attained at a lower temperature than in the other throe cities it is 
apparent that moan daily tempei'ature is not the only factor influencing 
the X. eheopis sox ratio. 

The number of male X eheopis on the rats is apparently more 
affecterl by temperature than is the number of females, l^evious 
studies have shown that both sexes must feed more frequently under 
adverse conditions of high temperature in ordfu* to survive. Therefore, 
tho proportion of the total flea population which is found on tbe hosts 
would presumably be somewhat increased by high temperatures. 
Tbe number of females, however, is found to change less than does 
tho number of males. " 
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Tho flea count technique in studying epidemiology is an attempt to 
estimate the total flea population of a locality at a particular time. 
This study suggests that the count of female X. cheopis may bear a 
more stable relationship to the total flea population than does the 
total X. cheopis count or the count of males. It seems, therefore, 
that in conelating disease incidence with flea indices deiived from 
flea counts some consideration might be given to an index computed 
for the female X. cheopis only. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 13, 1945 

[From the Weekly Mortality Index, Issued by tho Bureau of the Census, Department of Commeroo] 



Week ended 
Got. 13, 1046 

Correspond’ 
ing week, 1044 

Data for 98 larso dties of the United States; 

Total danths . _ ^ , 

8,380 

8.600 

800,022 

691 

048 

24,801 

07,201,608 

0,011 

7.0 

mi 

8,800 

Avonw* for 8 prior yswB _ ^ ^ 

Totnl tlTSt 41 weolm Of - - 

308,100 

060 

DMtha nmltf ] Vfiar of ^ 

AvQng^foraprforyfi&TS.. _ ^ 

Deaths under t year of age, first 41 weeks of year 

Data from Indnstota! insuranoo companies: 

Pollfdfli In forca. , 

26,388 

60.782,001 

10,064 

7.0 

mo 

Number of dfiftth c*lRims_ ^ ^ , . 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 

Death Qlalnu per 1,000 pollclee, Ant 41 weeka of year, annual rate. 









PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


ATo kedUh depariment, State or local, can effedivelj/ pra^ent or control die&ue tnihovt 
knowiedge of when, tohere, and under tohal condiiiorut cases are occurring 

UNITED STATES 

BEPOBTS FBOM STATES FOB WEEK ENDED OCTOBEB 20, 1«4« 

Sammary 

Following four conBeciitlvc weekly dedineSj tihe incidence of polio- 
myelitis increased during tlio week, probably due to delayed reports 
of cases having earlier onset. A total of 618 cases was reported, as 
compared with 549 last week, 722 for the corresponding week last 
yeai-, and a 5-yeai’ (1940-44) median of 438. Increases occurred in 
six of the nine googi'aphic areas. The West North Central and the 
East South Central each reported a decline of only one case and the 
Mountain area a decline of 12 cases. In 13 of the 22 States reporting 
10 or more cases each, 313 coses occurred, os compared with 200 last 
week, while the other 9 States recorded a decline from 261 to 227 
cases. The total of reported cases to date is 11,463, as compared with 
16,856 and 10,757, respectively, for the same period in 1944 and 1943, 
and a 5-year median for the period of 7,949. 

A total of 73 cases of meningococcus meningitis was reported, as 
compared with 75 last week, 175 for the corresponding week last year, 
and a 5-yoar median of 61. States reporting the largest numbers ore 
New York, (13), Pennsylvania (9), Ohio and Illinois (5 each), and 
Michigan and New Jersey (4 each). The total to date is 6,918, as 
compai'ed with 14,329 and 15,178, respectively, in 1944 and 1943, 
and a 5-yeai' median of 2,843. 

Of the total of 696 cases of diphtheria reported for the week, 512, 
or about 74 per cent, ocemred in the South Atlantic and South Central 
areas, as compared with 294 in the same areas, or 65 per cent of the 
total, for the corresponding week last yeai*. The totals for the current 
week and also for the year to date are more than for the respective 
corresponding periods of any of the past five years. 

Of 9 cases of smallpox reported for the week, 6 occurred in Mississ- 
ippi. The total to date is 295, os compared with 329 for the same 
period last year and a 6-year median of 674. Typhoid fever is also 
below last year's record low. Current figures for influenza and scarlet 
fever are above those for both the corresponding week last year and 
the 5-year median. 

Deaths d Ti ring tho week in 93 large cities of the United States 
totaled 9,426 as compared with 8,380 last week, 9,021 for the cor- 
responding week last year, and a 3-year (1942-44) average of 8,764. 
The cumulative total is 376,048, as compared with 377,220 for the 
corresponding period last year. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended October SO, 
19^6, and comparison with corresponding week of t94i, awi 6-year median 

In these tables a sero indicates a definite report, wliUo loaders Imply that, altboueh none was reported, 
COSOS may have occurred. 


Division and State 


KBW BKOtAMl) 

Maine — 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

M anachnsetta....... 

Bhode Island 

Connecticut 

UIDDU ATLAimC 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

AiST NOBtH CBHTBAL 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Tllinole... 

Mlohlyan *... 

W Isoonsin. . .... 

WIST KOBTH CINTBAL 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Mlnonrl 

North Dakota 

Booth Dakota... — 

Nebraska. ..... 

Kansas.... 

SOUTH ATLAimC 

Delaware 

Maryland i.... 

District of Columbia. 

Vlrplnla 

Vest Virylnla 

North Carolina...... 

Booth Carolina... 

Oeoryla 

Florida. ............. 

lABT SOUTH CIHTBAI. 

Kentucky 

Tennesaoo. .......... 

Alabama ......... 

Misalsslppl* 

WIST SOUTH CINTBAL 

Arkansas 

loiitoiana .... 

Oklahoma 

Texas..... — ....... 


VOUMTAIH 

Montana...... 

Idaho ...... 

Wyoming 

Colorado ........ 

New Mexico 

Arisona.. .... 

Dtah * 

Nevada... 

PAcmo 



Diphtheria 


Week 

ended— Me- 

dlan 

Oct. Oct. 1040- 
20, 21, 44 

IMS 1044 



InfluensB Measles 

week 

Mo* ended— Me- 
dian • ' dlan 
Oct. I Oct. I 1040- Oct. Oct. 1040- 


Week 

ended— 



MeninRltis, menin- 
aococous 

Week 

ended— Me- 



dian 

1040- 

44 



3 3 y 


1 


6 2 



16 

2 

7 


2 



* New York City only. > Period ended earlier than Baturday. 

* Ooireotion: Week ended Oot. 6, Loolalana, numlngoeocoua meningitis 8 (instead of 1). 
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IToTember 0, 1946 


Tdegraphic morhidiiy reports from Side health ofiicera for the week ended October jSO, 
190 1 and comparison with correeponding week of 1944, and 6-year median— ^on. 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet favor 

Smallpox 

Typhoid and 
paratyphoid fover * 


Week 


Week 


Week 


Week 


Division and Statu 

ondod— 

Me- 

dian 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 







— 




Oot. 

2ft, 

Oct. 

21. 

1040- 

44 

Oot. 

20. 

Oot. 

21. 

1040- 

44 

Oct. 

20, 

Oct. 

21. 

1040- 

44 

Oot. 

20, 

Oot. 

21. 

1940- 

44 


1946 

1944 


1046 

1044 


1046 

1944 


1946 

1944 


KEW ENGUND 




- 





H 

■ 

■ 


^ - 


0 


^19 

27 

16 

H 

H 




HI 

Npw Hnn'pflWw' 


2 

2 

2 

HIE 

7 




1 

0 



Vfirmont .'n -,. 1 -- 


4 

2 

4 

Ht 

6 


B 



V 

n 

Ma!WW*hn«»tf'ji „ . , ^ ^ 

27 


7 


■tr 

110 




1 

H 

2 

Tnland 


1 

1 

6 

a 

4 


B 

H 

0 


0 

donnecttciit 

■ 

12 

6 

13 


23 



H; 

2 

Bi 

0 

HIDDLE ATLANTIC 






■ 


VftA 

m 


39 

174 

131 

181 

n 

H3 




’ 11 
2 

NftW -M. . -- 

48 

2(1 

11 

32 

34 

64 


Hi^ 


H^ 

Pfinnsyl^fthift r.. 

37 

48 

7 

131 

112 

114 


0 


■ 

10 

EABT NOUTU CENTRAL 


■ 




nMn 

23 

49 

14 

107 

126 

130 



n 


» 

10 

Tnrffnnft.^ 

10 

7 

6 

78 

38 

70 

H^ 

1 


H^ 


2 

minnla 

42 

HT3 

20 


181 

131 

Hn 

H 

0 

2 

2 

6 

Mlehlprn^t 

14 

23 

11 


101 

101 

A 


^^Bi 


8 

3 

WiflmiiHfn. ^ ^ 

62 

16 

16 

70 

8G 

07 


H; 




1 

VE8T NORTH CENTRAL 

■ 



■ 



MlnnARofcft.^ . ... 

14 

20 

11 

39 

HI 

46 

H3 

n 

n 


0 

Q 

Iowa.. .................. 

18 

13 

4 


Hi 

43 

H^ 




1 

1 

Mlmonrl 

17 

13 

6 

66 


39 

0 



H 

S 

3 

N’orti) Dakota 


0 

1 

11 

HE 

0 





Hi 

2 

Booth Dakota.. 


0 

0 

2 


11 

0 



^E 

Hi 

0 

Nohnuka. , 

6 

3 


7 


13 





ii 

0 

Kansas................ 

14 

1 


41 






■ 


8 

BOTTTH ATLANTIC 


■ 

■ 


■ 

DplAWsm^. ^ 


s 


4 



Hfl 


0 

8 

H^ 

1 

Maryland • 


10 



61 

36 

0 

0 

0 


2 

6 

Dlstnct of Columbia. . 




8 


14 


0 

0 


0 


VlrRlnia 


28 



^HK 

42 

0 


0 


4 

6 

Wwrt Vlr^tiln 


16 

8 

77 

106 


0 




2 

3 

North Carolina. 

11 


6 


70 

03 

0 

H 

H 


2 

5 

South Caroltuu 


1 

1 

s 

10 

11 

0 





8 

OronrlA.. ^ 

10 


2 

81 

24 

33 

0 

^^B 


2 


4 

inorlda... .... 


1 


7 

10 



0 

0 



1 

f ART HOUTD CBNTRAI. 
ITfliitiieky. 

■ 

11 

6 

66 

10 

46 

1 

0 

^^B 

10 

I 

4 

Tennoasoe 

17 

2 


81 

81 

81 


0 


6 


6 

Alahama * 

3 

0 


24 

.30 

31 


1 

^^B 

0 

^B[ 

2 

Mississippi 1 

4 

1 


23 

15 

16 



^^B 



4 

WWT aOUTII eXOTRAT. 
Arlnnana.. . 

4 

1 

■ 

26 

17 

12 

■ 

1 


■ 

■ 

6 

liOnhiatm 

10 

8 

1 

16 

18 

0 

0 


^^B 


s 

4 

Oklahoma..... 

11 

3 

2 

16 

21 

21 

0 

0 


^Bu 

1 

6 

Toxos 

18 

3 



47 

42 

1 

0 

^^B 

Hl 

14 

14 

IfOUNTAIN 

■ 





■ 



Montana 

7 

1 



8 

12 

H 


^^B 

n 


HI 

Idaho .... 

1 

2 



31 



^E 



2 

Hj 

Wyoming-— 


0 

1 

0 

8 



H 




0 

Couinida ... 

8 

0 


21 

88 



1 

0 

2 

2 

8 

New Mflzloa. 


3 


HE 

13 

8 


0 

0 


3 

6 

Arliona 


3 



8 

3 


0 


8 


H4 

Utah 1 

B 

0 



10 

0 


H^ 


0 


h1 

Nevada.. - , 




Hr 

^^Hl] 

0 

^^B7 

HU 



^E 

Hi 

FACmO 








■ 


■ 

■ 


Waahtagton.,.. 

15 


10 

37 

46 

26 

0 


0 



3 

OreffOD 

1 

11 



18 

10 

6 

Ha 

0 


1 

1 

oKnla 


16 

16 

187 

167 


0 

0 


8 

6 


Total 

618 

723 

438 

2.280' 

2,0411 2.041 

9 

'HBHn 

g 

103 

108 

177 

ttwoolra.... 

11,493 

1A,W 

1 

? S± 

1 ^ 
\i 

ir]8,104ni,119 

298 


m 

^,160 

4.688 

6,866 


* Foriod ondwl oarllor than Saturday. ^ 

* IncIudlnR paratyphoid fuvnr ruporl^ aoparatoly. o^follows: Oonneotlout 2; Calltomia^l. 

* Ooireetlon: IVook oiidod.Oct Of Maino,.Boarlot ioveir,2ft.(ljutfiad olO). 
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Tdegraphic moriidity r^potit from 8tate^ health officers for the weeTe ended Octoher SO, 
1946, and comparison with corresponding weefc of 1944> owd 6'1/ear median — Con. 


Division end Btate 


VIW XNGU.in> 

Maine 

New Hampdilre 

Vermont 

Masudmaetta 

Rhode Island........ 

OoanKtlcut... 


Whooping oougb 


Week 

ended— 


Week ended Oot. 


Dysentery 


Ort. 1^. IMO- Atne-Baril-^. 


21 , 

1846 I 1844 


1 


inpDUt ATLaKTIC 

New Yortc.. 

Nnr Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

XAST NORTH CKHTRAL 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Ullnnb.. 

Michigan * .... 

Wisoniuln 

WEST NORTH CKNTBAI. 

Minnesota 

lova 

Mlwuii.... 

North Dakota 

Sooth Dakota 

Nebraska ... 

Kansas 


sotriH itlanuo 

Delaware 

Maryland * .... 

District of Colombia 

Virginia 

Wert Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Oeortda 

Florida 

RAST SOUTH CRNTRAl 

Eenlocky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mlalsslppl * 

mar SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

VOUHTAm 

Montana ...... 

Idaho 

W 



New Mexico 
Arisona. 

Utah ..... 

Nevada I 

RAGinO 

Washtnghm.............. 

OicfHin 

Cattfomla 

Total 

Same week, 1844 

Averara, 1943-44 

4Swew: 1945 

1944........... 

Averna. 1948-M.~.tIIlIIII 











4 
• I 

0 

141 326 





a 8S8. SB, 


1.670 31,386 a 468| 

I 1,484 la 136 7.499' 

U47.ia0 1.40914.488 a 640 



1 Prtiod ended earlier than Saturday. 

* Conecflon. week end^ Oct. 6, loalstana: ameblo dysentery 7 (Instead of 1); baolllary dysentery 31 
(Instead of 10): endemic typhus fever 14 (Instead of 11). 

' 6-year meman, 1940^ 

AOtknx: Idaho 1 case. Afttaoosfc: ZDInols 1 case (Chicago); Maryland^L oaaa. 
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WEEKLY REPOBTS FROM CITIES 


CUy reports for week ended OdoheTf IS 1945 

ThiF table Heti: the raporta from 89 ottlea of no» than 100)00 population dtatrlhntad thraughoat the United 
Stet^ and repitaentii a oran seotiun of the eorrent urban Indd^ce of the dieeeaee Induded In the table. 


t 


■ 

o 

£ 

a 

loauensa 


1 

88 

i 

1 

£ 

£ 

1 

S 


k 

I 

XI 


1 

*0. 

5 

si 

if 

S» 

a 

1 

o 

1 

P 

8 

1 

a 

H 

si 

li 

L 

8 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

s 

1 

1 

W 

H 

h 

1 

1 

KSW INOLIHD 













Mdne: 

Portiftlid 

0 

m 


m 

1 

0 

2 

3 

2 


0 

4 

New Hampshira: 

Concord 

Vermont: 

Baw* 

E 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

•o 

0 

0 


1 

0 

■ 

1 

E 

0 

0 

Manachosetta: 

BcMton 

H 

■1 


■1 

2 

0 

m 

18 

1ft 

Bl 

■l 

38 

Pall River 

1 

0 


0 

1 

0 

Kl 

1 

8 

Ki 

0 

1 

Bprlnirttflld - 

■1 

0 


0 

1 

0 

Kl 


3 

Kl 

Kl 

1 

l^flTCMHlfiT- 

0 

0 


Kl 


0 

Ki 

1 

4 

Ki 

Kl 

8 

Bhode Island: 

Providence ........ 

■1 

0 


■l 

H 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

■ 

6 

Connecticut: 

0 

■1 


0 

H 

0 

■1 

0 

8 

m 

m 

0 

nartfofd 

0 

6 


0 

1 

0 

1 


1 

Kl 

0 

8 

Kfraf Hivan 




0 

^Kib 

0 

1 

Kl 

0 

Kl 


4 

lODDU MSStmO 








1 





New York: 

Buffalo 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

3 

m 

8 

0 

1 

7 

Naw York 

4 

2 


0 

0 

2 


11 

86 

0 

4 

ftS 

RiK'hofiiler „ 


0 


0 

Kl 

0 

1 

HI 

8 

0 

1 

10 

Bvrtciua 

0 

0 


0 

Kl 

0 

3 


9 

Kl 

Kl 

18 

New Jersey; 

Camden 

■1 

m 


0 

m 

3 

1 

2 

0 

m 

H 

0 

Newark. 

0 

Kl 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

0 

Kl 

2ft 

Tnjnfcon...^^ . 

0 

Kl 


^KTI 



1 

^KTI 

0 

0 

Kl 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

PhikiHaInhta . . 

■1 

m 

1 

1 

s 

2 

18 

11 

19 

0 

3 

fift 

Plttahurah 

1 

Kl 


1 


0 

4 

5 

7 

0 

Kl 

8 

Raadlng 




Kl 

8 

0 

1 

1 

• 2 

^k!1 

Kl 

1 

Biar NoatH cniTBiL 












Ohio: 

Ctneinnatl. 

6 

0 


m 

1 

1 

0 

8 

9 

0 

m 

0 

Ckvi'land f 


0 


Kl 


2 

6 

ft 

18 

Kl 

11 

22 

Coliimbiis 

9 

0 


Kl 

1 

^KTI 

^K!1 

4 

9 

Kl 

Kl 

3 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne 

■1 



m 

0 

0 

0 

m 

1 

m 

m 

■ 

IndlanapullB 

6 

^Kn 


0 

Kl 

Kl 

s 

0 

9 

0 

0 

. 7 

South Band 

1 

^Kn 


0 

Kl 

Kl 

Kl 

1 

HI 

0 

0 

2 

Taira _ _ 

Kl 



0 

Kl 

Kl 

Kl 

^Kla 

Ki 

0 

^Kil 


nilnob; 

Chlcaio. 

m 

Kl 

1 

■1 

JSO 

4 

IS 

11 

m 

0 

0 

88 

finringflAld . _ _ 

Hi 



0 

0 


8 

Kl 

■a 

0 

0 

1 

Mlch^f^ 

Detroit.— 

fi 

Kl 

1 

m 

31 

0 


II 

» 

0 

■1 

St 

Flint , 

Kl 



Kl 

8 

0 


Kl 

8 

0 


3 

Grand RapMa 

Kl 

^Kia 


Kl 

0 

Kl 


Kl 


0 

Kl 


Wiscomrfn: 

Kenosha.. — 

m 

0 


m 

0 

m 

^k!1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

MtlwankoA 

1 

0 


0 

1 

Kl 

0 

13 


0 

0 

3 

Raolna 

0 

Kl 


0 

0 

Kl 

0 

Kl 


0 

0 

3 

finparfor . . 

0 

Kl 


0 

1 

Kl 

0 

Kl 


^K)l 

^Ki| 

8 

WIST HOBTB camniL 








H 





Minnesota: 

JHduth. ..... . 

m 

0 


0 

0 

0 

3 


3 

0 

0 

■ 

Minneapolis 

St. Pa^...— . 


■I 


0 

0 

2 

8 

■1 

4 

« 

B 

Kl 

0 

0 

0 

9 

6 

3 

Missed: 

Kansas CltF— 

H 

0 


■1 

8 

1 

8 

H 

m 

0 

m 

3 

BL Jnunh 


0 


Ki 

0 



Hi 

Ki 

0 

0 

0 

St. Lona. ............ 

8 

0 

3 1 

ol 

0 

3l 

9| 

0 1 

u i 

0 

0 

7 
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Ciiy reports for wek ended October IS^ 194S — Continued 



yrsa north cimtbal— 
continued 

Nebrasba: 

flnn ithft , 


Topeka.. 

Wlohita. 


BOOTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

WUmbigton 

Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

District of Ootnmbla: 

'VVaahlngton .... 

VirKinla: 

Xmehbniw 

Rich mono. 

Roanoke . 

West Viridiila: 

Charleston 

Wheeling 

North Caroluu: 


Raleigh . 

Wilmington 

Winstun>Salem. 
South Camtina: 

ChaileBton. 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Rrunswfek 

Savannah 

Florida: 

Tampa... 


BAST BOUTS CtNTBAL 


Tenneasee; 

Memphis 

Nashville.... 

Alabama: 

Bhmingbam. 
Mobile 


WSST SOUTH ClNTnAL 


Arkansas: 

Little Book_ 

Louisiana; 

New Orieans..... 

Shreveport 

Texas; 

Dallas 

Galveston 

Houston.... 

San Antonio. 


UOUNUOr 


Montana; 

Billings. 

Great FaDa... 

Helena 

Missoula 

Idaho: 

Boise.... 

CoUvado; 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Utah; 

Salt Lake nwy - 
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City reporUfor week ended October JS, 1945 — Continued 



1 S-yflW ATCraeBi 1042^. < fi-year median, 1040-44. 

DymUry^ amcOie.— OaBea: BostonjS; New York, 3: Chicago, 3; St. Joseph, 2; Baltimore, 1 ; Angeles, 1. 

Dtiatterpt Ooeillary.— Cases: New aaven, l; New York, 14; Chicago, 1; Detroit, fi; Atlanta, 2; Nashville, 1; 
Los Angeles, 2. 

Dyurafers, MMjMrdlsd.— Cases: Baltimore, 1; Bichmnnd, 1; San Antonio. 2. 

TVpAks fmr. nitfnRle.— Cases; Kansas City, 1; Charleston, S. C., 4; Atlanta, 6; Savannah, 4; Nashville, 
2; Little Bock, 1; New Orleans, 10; Shrevepoi^ l; Dallas 8; Bouston, 2; San Antonio, 5; Los Angel^ 3. 

Rates (finnual haein) per 100,000 popuZttiton, by oeograpKie grovps, for the 89 dtiee 
in the preceding table (eaiimated popvlation, 1943, 34,366400) 


^ j. influensa 



New England 0.0 

Middle Atlantic 3.3 

East North OenM... 12.2 

West North Central 10.1 

South AUantlc 31.1 

East South Centra] 86.4 

West South Central 17.3 

Mountain 80.7 

PaclflOL 16.8 
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TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 
Puerto Rico 


Notijiable diseases — 4 v)eeks ended October 6, 1945. — ^During the 4 
weeks ended October 6, 1945, cases of certain notifiable diseases were 
reported in Puerto Hico as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Bllhflnlasis 

1 

Ophthdnila neonatonxin 

1 

Cfirahroaplnal meTitng(t<R 

2 

Pollornyfllida. 

1 

CWckeni^— T 

IS 

Rinifwonii - - 

1 

Diphtheilii .... .. .. 


Syphnia 


Dysentery, unspecified _ 


T>taniw,-r -- 

5 

TPlWlRjrfjl 


Tetanus, Infantile 

2 

OemiAn mAftalfty 


(all fomu). . „ 


Gonorrhea 


Typhoid and paratTOhold fever 

30 

Influfifixfi 


Typhus to vfip(niiiplne) 


Malaria 


TJnoulant fever. ,, 

1 

Me^es 


Trooping wngh_ _ _ 

87 

Mnmps. 

2 



^gtn Islands of the United States 

Notifiable * diseases — Jidy-Sepiember 1945. — ^During the months 
of July, August, and September 1945, cases of certain notifiable dis- 
eases were reported in the Virgin Islands os follows: 


Disease 

July 

Aogost 

September 

OonoiTlifi&_ , , , 

13 

5 

6 

PToobvnrm diSO’^se.. r 

1 


1 


1 

pmumnnm 


n. 

Mump5__, ^ 

1 


nmmunn 

&chi8tc9omtAa{!i_ , , _ _ __ 



imiiiiiiiiiH 

Synhllta .. 

23 

10 


iTOdioma 


J 1 

TpbflretilO^iA (riUlmonary) ^ 


1 


Typhus fever ^ - 

3 

1 


























FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces — Communkahle diseases — Week ended September IS9t 
IQJid , — During the week ended September 29, 1945, cases of certain 
communicable diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics of Canada as foUows: 


Disease 

rrinee 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Brans- 

wlck 

QQe< 

bee 

On* 

tarlo 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Al- 

berta 

Brltbb 

Colum- 

bia 

Total 



7 


10 

85 

10 

11 

32 

85 

140 

niphthflrfA _ ___ 


2 


22 

a 

6 


1 


34 

Dysenteir: 




1 





1 

Unspecd^ed. ......... 





i 





1 






7 



i 

1 

9 



7 



26 





83 

^ 

Measles 




80 

34 


4 

6 

45 

no 

Meningitis, menlngoooo- 

ttia 


1 

i 

8 



4 

Mnmps 




‘"19’ 

46 

6 

2 

21 

16 

100 

pQllomyalitia. 


i 

i 

6 

18 

1 


1 

1 

2 

110 

fftver ^ ^ 

i 

5 

8 

27 

51 

14 

6 

14 

7 

133 

Tuberculosis (all forms).. 


7 

1 

264 


16 

20 

0 

82 

444 

Typhoid and paraty- 
DDold fever 




20 

2 

1 



8 

26 

Venereal diseases: 

Oonarrhfift. . _ 


4A 

18 

134 

136 

51 

44 

42 

63 

538 

fiyiihllJs 


17 

9 

135 1 

86 

16 

7 

11 

88, 

322 

Other forms. -- 



2 





2 

Whopping oongh 


13 

1 

137 1 

48 

8 


4 

7i 

218 









inuflades 2 cases, delayed reports. 


JAMAICA 

Notifiable diseases — 4 weeks ended September BS, 1945. — ^During the 
4 weeks ended September 22, 1945, cases of certain notifiable diseases 
were reported in Kingston, Jamaica, and in the island outside of 
Kingston, as follows: 


Disease 

Kings- 

ton 

other 

localities 

Disease 

Kings- 

ton 

other 

loeaUtles 

CnmhrfMniTiAl Tnenfrivif^fl 


2 


mil 


Chf nkfimnnx 

1 

7 

Swlet^ver.. 

hhumi 


Dfnhthma. 

6 

0 

Tabocnlosls 



T)vmTitArv- nTTimAolflMl 

18 

U 

Typhoid fever 

e 


ErvnlnelAii 

1 

2 

Tyi^ns fever (innilne} 

2 


Leprosy 


2 



■n 


( 1351 ) 
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NEW ZEALAND 


Notifiable diseases — 4- weeks ended September 8, IBJfi. — ^During the 
4 weeks ended September 8, 1945, certain notifiable diseases were re- 
ported in New Zealand as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

meningitis 

1 

2 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

1 


Deneue T 

^■tl 


Puerperal fever 

3 


Diphtheria — . 

80 

8 

Scarlet fever ^ . .. 

882 

2 

Dyseutery: 


Tetaniw 

8 

2 

Amehlft . ... 

2 


Trachoma — 

4 


Bacfllatry 

13 


Ttib^alosls (all forms) 


62 

Erysipelas. 

21 


Typhoid fever 


1 

HooK^orm disease.. 

1 


TOdotant fever. 



Malaria 

8 







REPORTS'OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

NOTK.—Exoept In cases of anasiul Incidence, only those idoces are indaded which had not prevloiidy 
reported any ti the aboro-named dlaeaaes, except yellow fever, during the current year. AU reports of 
yellow fever arc published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date Is puldldied In the Public 
Health RsroBTa for the last Friday of each month. 

Cholera 

Ceylon — Trincomalee District . — ^For the week ended October 13, 
1945, 13 cases of cholera with 11 deaths, were reported in the Trinco- 
malee District, Ceylon. The source of infection was undetermined. 

Plague 

Ecuador . — ^During the month of August 1945, 5 cases of plague with 
2 deaths were reported in Canar Province, and 1 case of plague was 
reported in Loja Province, Ecuador. These cases of plague are in 
addition to those previoudy published. 

Smallpox 

Brazil . — Smallpox (including alastrim) has been reported in the 
State of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, as follows: July, 139 cases; 
August, 142 cases; September, 41 cases. 

Colombia — Anthguia Department . — For the month of July 1945, 139 
cases of smallpox with 1 death were reported in Antioquia Department, 
Colombia. 

Typhus Fever ' 

Belgian Congo . — ^For the week ended September 29, 1945, 21 cases 
of typhus fever were reported in Belgian Congo. 

CoLomhia—Antioguia Department . — ^For the month of July 1946, 107 
cases of typhus fever with 6 deaths were reported in Antioquia 
Department, Colombia. 
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Ectiador . — ^For the month of September 1945, 57 cases of typhus 
fever with 9 deaths, were reported in Ecuador. These include 11 cases 
reported in Ambato, 11 cases with 2 deaths in Hiobamba, 10 cases with 
2 deaths, in Quito, and 2 cases of murine typhus fever reported in 
Guayaquil. 

Yellow Fever 

Peru — Junin DeparfmeTii — SaUpo . — ^According to a report dated 
October 11, 1945, 3 cases (unconfirmed) of yellow iever were reported 
in Satipo, Junin Department, Peru. 

Venessuda — Zfulia State — Municipaliky of Rosario — Santa Marta 
Posesion {Hadendo ), — ^Tdegraphic information dated October 11, 
1945, reported 1 fatal case of yellow fever in Santa Marta Posesion 
(Haciendo), Municipality of Rosario, Zulia StatOj Venezuela. 


DEVICES FOR REDUCING HEALTH DEPARTMENT RECORDS 

AND REPORTS 

A BEYIEW 

Traditionally, supporting bodies have required of the agencies they 
aid financially, periodic, detailed enumerations of their operational 
procedures. That reports of this nature are unwarrantedly burden- 
some to the grantee without being particularly revealing to the agency 
collecting the information is the thesis of an article ^ recently released 
by the United States Public Health Service. 

Several opposing viewpoints as to what characterizes data best 
suited for administration of a grant-in-aid program are presented. 
The authors take the position that the information required must be 
essential to carrying out the functions with which the receiving office 
is charged, that it must be presented in a form requiring a minimum 
of time and effort in preparation, and that it must be collected no 
more frequently than is absolutely necessary. Some of the basic 
fallacies in current reporting requii'ements of grant-in-aid agencies 
are outlined, and a suggested reporting system designed to eliminate 
a number of these objections is presented. It is stated that for this 
purpose the supporting agency should have knowledge of the health 
problems being met, knowledge of what is being done with the money 
requested, and knowledge of how this service plan is adapted to 
community needs. 

The ^stem of ered consists of three formal reporting instruments 
to be required onnuaJly: (1) An Annual Combined Report and Plan, 
(2) an Advance Estimate of Funds Needed for Operation of Health 

< Devioea for rednoMg bonlth department records and reparls. By Joaoph W. Monntln and EvcIth 
V knk. BnppitementNo.lBftotbaPubllfiHeaitbBepoirtB. 
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Programs, and (3) on Inventory of Public Health Personnel, Facilities, 
and Services of Local Health Jurisdictions. The first of these would 
replace two separate narrative documents in current use and would 
foUow a uniform pattern expressed in a common language, whereas 
the present narratives are characterized chiefly by inconsistency and 
lack of continuity. It would serve as a contract between the grantor 
and grantee with respect to current and contemplated performance. 
The second report form is constructed to provide the grant-in-aid 
agency with information needed to defend requests for approprisr 
tions for improvement and expansion of health services. From the 
information submitted, it will be possible to forecast which programs 
will require additional funds and the specific purposes for which these 
additional amounts are to be expended. The third report will aid 
the supporting agency in evaluation of health staffs, facilities, and 
services in identified localiti^. Such evaluation is necessary to the 
shaping of a health program and is possible only if the current distri- 
bution is known. Not only does this report provide for a summary 
of personnel, facilities, and services of each reporting health depart- 
ment, but also corresponding information concerning other official 
and voluntary agencies of the community would be included. In the 
past, detailed statistical accounts of services performed by local 
health departments have not adequately shown whether or not the 
gaps are taken care of by other community agencies. It is proposed 
that the inventory described should serve as a substitute for the 
quarterly count of admissions to service, clinic visits, nursing visits, 
sanitation inspections, and the like which has been required for the 
past decade. 

Illustrations of the suggested report forms, together with a brief 
explanation of how they should be completed, are included in the 
article. The ^stem has been tested experimentally in a number of 
States and has been approved by the Conference of State and Terri- 
torial Health Officers for extension to all States. 


X 
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STUDIES OP THE ACUTE DUREHEAL DISEASES ' 

X D. FURTHER STUDIES ON THE RELATIVE EFFICACY OF SULFONA- 
MIDES IN SHIGELLOSIS 

By James Watt, Surgeon, United Statee Public Health Serviee, and Sau D. 

Cummins, ReaiderU tn Medicine and Pathology, Shreveport Charity Hospital 
* 

Freviously published sections {t) oi this paper have discussed the 
value of sulfonamides in the treatment of Shi{feUa infection observed 
in institutional inmates, together with a prehminaiy report on diuical 
observations in a general hospital. Institutional studies provide an 
accessible and easily controlled source of individuals infected with these 
organisms. One disadvantage of this type of study is that a large 
proportion of the discovered infections are asymptomatic; another is 
that frequently ody a single strain of organism may be involved in 
an outbreak. If a particular strain is resbtant to sulfonamides, a 
large percentage of the cases will not respond to treatment; oh the 
other hand, if a susceptible strain is involved, a very favorable result 
will be obtained. Therefore, as a complement to the institutional 
studies, a series of cases was observed and treated in two large general 
hospitals. These patients were chosen at random in the course of 
routine hospital admissions. 

METHODS 

By arrangement with the various services responsible for the care 
of patients, the following procedures were adopted: A stool culture waa 
obtained on admission from every patient suffering with acute 
diarrhea. Rectal swab cultures were taken by the intern during his 
examination, planted immediately on S. S. agar and the plates sent to 
the laboratory for incubation (J8). Treatment with the particular 
sulfonamide then being studied was immediately started. Daily 

1 Item the DtvlBloii of tnteotloae Dtoaset, NatlamBl ZosUtote of HmIUi, sod tbe Qbaittgr BioqplM of 
LonMaiwt at New Orleans and at Btowgport^etiedliregrantftoiai the of MefflealBweercbtrftliit 

OffloB of Sdentlflc Keoavch end D«v<dopiiiieBt 


( 1856 ) 
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follow-up cultures were obtained by personnel employed for this pur- 
pose until the patient was dinically and bacteriologically well. When- 
ever possible five consecutive negative cultures were obtained before 
the patient was discharged, and all cases counted as negative in this 
analysis had at least three consecutive negative cultures. 

T^ee different sulfonamides were used: sulfadiazine, sulfapyrazine 
and sulfamethazine. A standard dose was employed throughout; 
that for adults was 1 gm. every 4 hours until two negative cultures 
were obtained; children were given 0.064 gm. per pound of body weight 
daily for this same period. 

The patients were all admitted through regular hospital channels, 
and for this reason the cases would be considered severe when com- 
pared with those seen in the general population. There were, how- 
ever, a number which would be considered mild illnesses. 

Bacteriological studies were used as the most reliable test of the 
efficacy of the various sulfonamides. No untreated controls were 
included in this study, since previous experience has shown the value 
of sulfonamide therapy in these infections, and a large group has been 
reported in other papers of this series. A second measure of efficacy 
used is the observed case-fatality rate compared with that seen in our 
earlier studies in New Mexico and Georgia (S). The two groups are 
not strictly comparable, since the earlier group was obtained, in part, 
by case-finding methods designed to detect a relatively large number of 
mild infections in the general x)opulation, thereby lowering the case- 
fatality rate. Balancing this, at least in part, is the fact that most 
of the cases in New Mexico and Georgia were treated at home and 
those reported here, while on the average more severe, were all cared 
for in modem hospitals where the many nonspecific aids to recovery 
would presumably be more efficiently applied. If these two factors 
are kept in mind, it is believed that useful conclusions may be drawn 
from this comparison. 

Stool cultures of 333 cases of acute diarrhea were positive for 
Shigellaf 238 being positive for one of the Mexner group, and 95 for 
ShigeUa aonnei. Sulfadiazine was used in 195 cases, sulfapyrazine 
in 1Q3 cases, and suKamethazine in 36 cases. The sulfamethazine 
series is small because a hi^ proportion of severe complications, in- 
cluding one death, was noted and therefore the use of sulfamethazine 
was discontinued. 

BBSULTB 

The oases of acute diarrheal disease found positive for Sh/igeUa are 
shown in table 1 according to the treatment received, the type of 
organism isolated, and the duration of positive cultures after treat- 
ment was started. (Six fatal cases are excluded from this tabular 
tiom) All three sulfonamides quickly reduced the number of positive 
eultores, and the observed differences h\ efficacy were not sig^cant. ' 
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TasIiB 1 . — Percmiage of indimdudU vnlh persiating positive mttwroi tn caBOB of 
shigeUosis treated loiA differeni su^onamidee ^ 






Feroentage with perabting podtlve cultures 

Drug used 

Type of SiiQe'Oa 


fore 

treat- 

ment 

Day after treatment 



D 

D 

s 

D 

D 

a 

10 


(TlBXTier 

ISO 

61 

79 

100 

100 

100 

08 

86 

07 

31 

64 

27 

10 

44 

8 

45 

10 

34 

13 

10 

0 

6 

4 

15 

0 

StUfopyraslne. 

\Sozin6. 

fPlemer 

33 

4 

23 

1 

18 

0 

\RfmnR. 

22 

100 

8A 

68 

27 

4 

23 

0 

23 

0 

18 

PplfATTlfdlhAcInA. _ 

rvieomer 

20 

100 

65 

27 

0 

1 Qnnnik 

g 

100 

100 

78 

67 

46 

29 


23 

4 


12 

2 

AH 


236 

7 

iW 

3 


^.Bonno, 1 

02 

100 

86 

53 

41 

29 

22 

18 

16 


1 6 fetal oases eixoliuled bom tbls tabulation. These are discussed indlvldnaUr and under osse-fatallty 
rates. 


An additional index of effectiveness — a count of suspicious colonic — 
was used. The usual admission cultures showed 500 and more 
colonies of pathogens per plate. On the other hand, positives re- 
corded after 48 hours of therapy usually had not more than 10 to 
15 such colonies. Thus, those positives which remained after 48 
hours were less efficient carriers of mfection, even though their stool 
cultures continued positive. 

Attention is called to one important difference in response to treat- 
ment shown in the table. Infections with the Flezner group of 
organisms responded much more quickly and completely than did 
those with Shigella aonnei. In the group of Flexner cases only 5 
resistant strains were encountered; whereas in the smaller series oi 
Some infections there were 14 such cases. 

This series was also analyzed according to severity and duration of 
illness before and after treatment. With all sulfonamides used, cases 
classed as moderate on clinical grounds alone became negative bac- 
teriologically more quickly on the average than the severe cases. 
In Flexner infections for example only 7 of the moderate cases (total 
99) were positive after 72 hours* treatment, while 28 of the severe 
ones (total 146) showed poriiive cultures. In all, 19 resistant cases 
of Flexner and Some infections (positive after 10 or more days* 
treatment) were seen. Six were classed as moderate (142 total cases) 
and 13 severe (185 total cases). 

The average time required for bacteriological cure did not vary 
significantly with the duration of illness before treatment began. 
This is infficative of the value of the sulfonamides since ShdgeUa 
infections are usually self-limited. Presumably, therefore, if the 
sulfonamide therapy was ineffective, those cases with the longer his- 
torical duration would on the average show a shorter period of positive 
cultures while under observation. 
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Usually clinical recovery paralleled the bacteriological response and 
was on ^e average 1 day later than the latter. Several important 
exceptions to* this rule were seen. All 19 cases classed as having 
resistant infections were cUnioally well 10 days or more before any 
negative cultures were obtained. Conversely, bacteriological cure was 
observed a number of times as much as a week before clinical recovery 
was complete. This was usually seen in those patients giving a history 
of bloody mucoid stools. One child continued to pass grossly bloody 
stools for 8 days after bacteriological recovery, although ihe blood 
progressively decreased in amount. Abnormalities for the most part 
were conhned to the microscopic demonstration of blood and cellular 
exudate in the stool for several days after cultures were negative. 
The explanation of this finding is shown in the autopsy record of cases 
2 and 3 below. Healing ulcers of the bowel were found 8 and 7 days, 
respectively, after the last positive culture. 

The case-fatality rate observed in this series is shown by age in 
table 2 and is compared with that seen in New Mexico and Georgia. 


Tablb 2. — CasB-fatality rates by age in aulfonamide-treoied group and group 
obserted in New Mexico and Georgia vrithout sulSonamide therapy 


Yean 

IxMiality 

Age 

Fleineri 

1 

Sonne 

Total 

Number 

oases 

S ■ 
si 
11 

percent 

deaths 

Number 

cases 

SR'® 

Far cent 
deaths 

Number 

cases 

Number 

deaths 

Percent 

deaths 

104S-4i 

1037-89 

pt'ew Orleans and Shreve* 

\ port Cbaitty Hospitals.. 

pfew Mexico and OeoisiB 
{ hospitals and general 
( popnlatian cases.. 

fUnder 1 

|l-2 

handover 

[All ages 

(Under 1..— .... 

Ji-a 

12 and over. 

[.Ullages 

63 
60 
116 
288 

64 
77 
183 
324 

1 

1 

1 

a 

21 

9 

0 

SO 

1.6 

1.7 

.9 

1.S 

81.2 

11.7 

0 

9.2 


2 

1 

0 

3 

6 

1 

0 

7 

&8 

46 

0 

3.1 

26.0 

48 

0 

7.0 

92 

82 

169 

333 

88 

98 

238 

424 

8 

2 

1 

6 

27 

10 

0 

37 

8.3 

2.4 
.6 

1.8 

80.7 

10.2 

0 

a7 


I Liclades Newcastle strains since tbese are anttoenlcaUy related to the Ilezner gronp end respond hi 
the same way therspeatloally. 


The rate in the sulfonamide-treated series is definitely lower than that 
seen previously. At least one of the deaths (case 2) perhaps should 
not be included in this tabulation, since the child had two diseases and 
both dinical end autopsy findings were characteristic of a diptheritic 
myocarditis. All three fatal cases of Mexner infection were culturally 
negative at the time of death. The reduction in case-fatality rates in 
Sonne infections was not as large, and each fatal case (cases 4, 5, and 
6) showed evidence of failure on the port of the sulfonamide. A brief 
discussion of these fatalities is given below; 

Case 1, — Seven-week-old colored, male admitted with severe dehydradon and 
a-histozy of iUnesB lasting 2)4 days. Shigella paradyeenteriae iElexner was isolated 
from the stool on a<hDi8sion. This child was placed on sulfapyrazine immedi- 
ately, and cultures obtained 24 and 36 hours later were negative. The patient, 
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however, died 86 hours after admission, BtQl seveiely dehydrated and acidotio. 
In this particular case parenteral fluid administration was not given and the death 
was apparently due to this omission. 

Case S. — ^Three-year-old colored female admitted with severe diarrhea and sore 
throat, 6 days’ duration. The patient was found to have Flezner infection and 
diphtheria. Both sulfadiazine and diphtheria antitoxin were given in adequate 
amounts. The stool cultures cleared promptly and membrane in the throat also 
disappeared. However, the patient died on the tenth hospital day with myo- 
cardial failure. Further cultures taken at autopsy were negative for Shigelia 
and microscopic examination of the bowel revealed healing ulcerations of the 
mucosa of the large bowel. In this case death was clearly not due to failure of 
the sulfonamide. 

Case S. — Twenty-month-old colored female admitted with a history of severe 
diarrhea; The culture was positive on admission for Flexner type. The patient 
was treated with sulfamethazine and 3 days later the temperature and clinical 
findings showed definite improvement. However, at the end of this time the 
temperature began to rise. Sulfonamide was discontinued as urinary findings 
indicated definite kidney damage. The patient’s fever remained at a high level. 
Progressive toxicity ensued with oliguria. The patient died on the eighth hos- 
pital day. Death was due to toxic nephritis presumably resulting from the 
sulfonamide used. The colon showed healing ulcerations of the mucosa. 

Case — ^Twenty-two-month-old colored male. Sick less than 12 hours before 
admission, patient was brought to the hospital with a high fever and convulsions. 
No diarrhea had been noticed at that time but sulfadiazine therapy was begun 
at once on the possibility of meningitis. Stool culture on admission showed 
S. sonnei present and a few hours later a profuse watery diarrhea developed. 
This patient was comatose and did not recover consciousness, dying 40 hours 
after admission. Sulfonamide was administered in large doses by parenteral 
methods. There was no evidence of response, either clinical or bacteriological, 
to this therapy. In this particular case, despite adequate dosage of sulfonamide, 
a failure resulted. The organism Isolated was highly resistant to sulfonamides 
in in vitro tests. 

Case 5. — ^Ten-month-old white male, admitted after an illness of 3 days. The 
patient was severely dehydrated and acidotio. S. sonnei was isolated and sulfa- 
diazine therapy begun at once. Clinical response was prompt but on the Idilrd 
hospital day the patient developed signs and symptoms of pneumonia and ex- 
pired 36 hours later. Cultures were still positive for 8. sonnei at the time of 
death. 

Cose 6 , — ^Newborn premature infant, with an 8. sonnei infection acquired at 
birth from the mother, who was also positive for the same organism. This child 
was treated with sulfadiazine and there was a reduction in the number of orga- 
nisms found in the stool. However, the stools did not become negative, a mild 
diarrhea persisted, and 23 days after birth the patient died. Autopsy was not 
obtained, but the clinical diagnosis of cause of death was aspiration pneumonia. 
The patient at no time was very strong and although the enteric symptoms were 
not marked it is believed that the Shigella infection was definitely a contributory 
factor to this condition; 

COMfUCAXlONS 

I t * 

Severe complicatiozis as a result of sulfonaoude administration were 
rare, the majority being detected only by routine, uiinalyBis, , md 
these did not mt^ere with the therapy. All observed cotaplications ' 
are tabulated in table 3. Only proven cases of shigeOoads with at 
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Table 3. — Observed complications of sv^onamide therapy 



Drug 

1 

Sulfadiazine' 

SulfapTiatlne > 

Sulfamettaaetne* 

Number of oases 


117 

101 

44 

Number with complkatlons 

10 

6 

0 


fCrystaniirla 

10 

0 

6 


Hematuria 

8 

0 

8 


Renal ooUc 

1 

0 


Tn>a9 of compIloatlooB... < 

Nausea 

0 

1 

2 


Fever 

0 

0 

3 


Bash 

1 

0 

1 


.DeaCh 

0 

1 

0 

»1 


t Cases or shtaelloals with at least 1 posttreatment orlnd^a. 

> 81 oases or wlgdlods and 18 mibA^aneotis oases with at least 1 poattreatmant arinalTSls. 
I Toxlo nephrlm (case 8). 


least one posttreatment urinalysis are shown in the sulfadiazine and 
sulfapyrazine groups. Some non-8higeUa cases ore included under 
sulfamethazine, since this group was also considered when it was de- 
cided to discontinue using this drug. It is believed that all severe and 
constitutional reactions were seen and recorded but the total for all 
three drugs must be considered as minimal, since failure to detect a 
mild complication is not necessarily indicative of its absence. A total 
of 37 complications was observed and 29 of them were renal in nature. 
With a single exception all of these renal conplications were en- 
countered during a period when the urine was acid. It is probable 
that most, if not all, of these could have been prevented if larger 
quantities of alkali had been given on admission and during treatment. 
It is obvious that the rule-of-thumb dose of sodium bicarbonate 
(amounts equal to the dose of sulfonamide) was not suffident in many 
cases to render the urine alkaline. Particular attention must be paid 
to this point in the management of children since acidosis is common 
in the diarrheas of this age group. 

SUmiABT 

Three sulfonamide preparations, sulfadiazine, sulfapyrazine, and 
sulfamethazine, were used in the treatment of 333 hospitalized cases 
of acute shigellosis. AH three were therapeutically active in about the 
same degree in the treatment of these disorders. These fi-ndinga were 
similar to those reported for institutionfll groups in which the majority 
of the patients were asymptomatic carriers. Infections with 8. paror 
dysenteriae Hexner as a rule responded promptly and completely, 
those with 8. sonnei were more resistant to therapy. This was shown 
in both the results of stool culture and the case-fatality rates. Sulfa- 
diazine and sulfapyrazine were relatively nontoxic, particularly when 
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an alkaline urine was obtained promptly. Either of these drugs is 
recommended for therapy of shigellosis. Sulfamethazine was active 
against the ShigeUae but the number of toxic reactions of a systemic 
nature were sufficiently large to place this drug in the undesirable class. 
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PLAGUE INFECTION REPORTED IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING 1944 AND SUMMARY OF HUMAN CASES, 190(M4 ^ 

By Bbocx C. Hahpton, United States Public Hecdth Service 
IN HUMAN BEINGS 

One case of plague was reported in the United States during the 
calendar year 1944. This was a case of primary pneumonic plague, 
m which the infection was acquired in the laboratory. The patient 
was a medical officer of the Public Health Service who was engaged 
ia research at the Plague Laboratory in San Francisco. He became 
ill on May 30 and was admitted to the United States Marine Hospital 
in San Francisco on June 1 . He recovered.’ Although the pneumonic 
type of the disease is highly contagious in man, the precautionary 
measures promptly adopted prevented the occurrence of secondary 
cases. 

The accompanying table summarizes the reported cases of plague 
and deaths from this cause in the United States since 1900, when the 
disease was first introduced into this country. 

1 From tbe DlTtakmof PabHoEealtli Metboda. Tb« datafiir 1944 are a eonsoHdatkm of reports reoelved 
l^om the PlaKoa Lahoratcvy of the U. 8. Pabllc Health Servioe In San Fiaooboo, Calif., and pabtlsbed 
currently hi the Pubuc Hxaith Biports, aopplementad by Infonnation fondabed by tbe Office of 
Plague SuppreeslTe Measnree ht San Pranotooo. For a sbnilar report for 104S, and tefarenoea to teporta 
Ibr prior yean idnee 1900, aee Pub. Health Bep., N: 011-41S (Jnly 14, 1914). 
t For a ellnlcal bktory pf this oaae, aee 1. Am. Med. Aasoo., 12St 381-988 (May 26,. 194(0. 
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Tablb 1. — Cases of, and deaths from, plagw in the United States 


Year 

Cali- 

fornia 

Wash 

ington. 

Loulsi- 

^na 

Florida 

Texas 

Oregon 

Utah 

Ne- 

vada 

Idaho 

Total 

Cases 

Deaths 

Gases 

Deaths 

Cases 

1 

s 

Q 

j 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

I 

o 

1 

p 

i 

Q 

Deaths 

Cases 

1 

p 

I 

o 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

1900 



















1 

22 

26 

41 

17 
8 

00 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

10 

1 

18 
27 

4 

0 

0 

84 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1901 

















1902 

















1908 

















1904 

















1907 

8 

‘ 8 















1908 















lOOB __ 







































































30 

1 

15 

m 

i 

3 

10 

0 

6 

8 

8 











































1920 



m 

4 

33 

19 









1921 











1922 















1923 

















1924 

















1928 

















1927 

















1928 

















1933 

















loa*., 










"i' 







1936 










B 





1987 











”i’ 

B 



1939 












i 



lOM 


L 













'T 

1 

1941 

2 

1 

1 

*1 

El 















1942 











mu 






1948 











mu 






1944 











mM 






Total — 











■■■ 






397 

969 

3 

3 

86 

21 

10 

4 

88 

10 

1 

1 

2 

B 

1 

B 

1 

1 


318 


I The aminal flgores for CaUlionila for the years 1900-08 were Beamed from yarloos souroea. some of wbidb 
0 wlapped and required adjustment; thereibre they may not uree with prevloady publlsned figuras. It 
is belteTod, however, that tney are as nearly acourate as possible. Owing to conditions in the Chinese 
quarter of San Franolaoo, It is not to be oonsldered that the records of cases or deaths in the Hist outbreak are 
complete, and probably some cases, among the Chinese at least, were not recorded In the second epidemic 
in 1907. Only the years are listed in wblon cases or deaths were reported. 

* Death of case which occurred In I9i2. 

* Case acquired in the laboratory. 


m SODEISTTS AND ECTOPARASITES 

During 1944, as in several prior years, field surveys to collect speci- 
mens of rodents and tlieir ectoparasites, in order to determine the 
location and extent of sylvatic plague infection, were conducted by 
mobile units of the PubUc Health Service and of the health depart- 
ments of several western States. The Public Health Service Plague 
Laboratory in San Francisco continued to examine the specimens 
collected by these field units (except those of the California State 
Department of Health) and to aid in identifying the species of APitnAlft 
and infected parasites. The Plague Laboratory also conducts epi- 
demiologic studies of plague and of other diseases transmitted by 
ectoparasites. 

During 1944, plague infection was reported in five coxmties in 
California, two counties in Colorado, two counties in New Mexico, 
one county in Montana, one county in Oklahoma, and on the Tacoma 
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(Washington) waterfront. Infection was found in various specimens 
as follows: In fleas from ground squirrels {Oitellm heecheyi), prairie 
dogs {Cynomys sp.), cotton rats (Sigmodon hiapidus), wood rats 
(NeoUma (dbigiila)^ Norway rats {Battm norvegicus), black rats (22. 
rattua), grasshopper mice {Onychomya Imcogaaiter)^ white-footed mice 
{Peromyacm sp.), and meadow mice {MicroHa tovmaevdii) ; in tissue 
from ground squirrels (C. heecheyi)f rats (22. norvegicua), and meadow 
mice (M. tovmaendii). 

The proved area of plague infection in wild rodents in the western 
States was extended slightly farther east durmg the year by the 
finding of infected fleas collected from wood rats (Neotoma sp.) and 
white-footed mice (Peromyacua sp.) 20 miles southwest of Boise City, 
Cimarron County, Okla. Infection was proved on June 29 by cul- 
tures and animal inoculation. This was the first report of plague 
infection in Oklahoma, and the location is apparently the farthest 
east in which the infection in ectoparasites or wild rodents has been 
reported in the United States up to the end of 1944. Cimarron 
County borders on Union County, N. Mex., where infected fleas 
from grasshopper mice {Onychomya leucogaater) were found in two 
different localities in May 1944 and June 1943. These localities and 
Divide County, N. Dak. (1941), were the farthest east in which 
sylvatic plague infection had previously been found. 

During the year, plague infection was reported again on the water- 
front of Tacoma, Wash. The first instance of such infection discov- 
ered in Tacoma was reported in the autumn of 1942, and was proved, 
bacteriologicaUy and by animal inoculation, in fleas horn rats collected 
on the waterfront between September 22 and October 10. During 
the fall of 1942 a heavy infection in rats and their fleas was found in 
populous areas of the waterfront, but a vigorous control campaign 
was instituted and no human case occurred. The last positive speci- 
men in this occurrence was found on May 4, 1943. However, after 
nearly a year and a half, during which time no positive specimeDS 
were discovered, infection was reported again on October 16, 1944, 
in fleas token on the Tacoma waterfront, and was subsequently 
proved in additional fleas, and in tissues from rats and miee. The 
last reported positive specimens found during 1944 were collected on 
December 23. 

Although the origin of plague infection in Tacoma has not been 
determined, it is possible that the 1944 infection came from the same 
source as the first plague specimens found in 1942. The original 
specimens were taken from a heavQy rat-infested area where railway 
cars filled with grain were unloaded. Many of these grain shipments 
originated in localities of eastern Washington which are known to ba' 
fod of sylvatic plague. If this should be the source, it emphasizes the 
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importance of knowledge regarding endemic rural areas. On the other 
hand, only a few hundred yards from the heavily infected area are 
piers at which ships from Hawauan, Eussian, and South American 
ports dock to load flour and other grain products. A considerable 
perckitage of these vessels were repoi’ted to be rat-infested, and it is 
possible that plague could have been introduced into Tacoma in this 
manner. 

The data summarized in the accompanying table for 1944 and prior 
years should not be interpreted as presenting a complete delineation 
of areas in which plague infection has been or is present among wild 
rodents, or as a quantitative measure of infection. The field surveys 
are limited by the number of personnel, the areas covered, and the 
seasonal periods favorable for conducting the field operations. Al- 
though these surve 3 rs are essentially sampling procedures, they demon- 
strate the continuance of a wide biologic and geographic distribution 
of plague infection in western United States, and the findings may 
serve to give warning if the areas of sylvatic infection approach local- 
ities in which susceptible rodent species and human populations are 
present in sufficient densities to constitute a potential danger. These 
data also point out endemic rural areas from which the infection may 
reach ports or inland cities through shipments of grain or other food 
stuffs, carrying either infected rodents hr infected parasites. 

With respect to the small number of positive specimens found in 
1944 as compared with 1943, Dr. N. E. Wayson, medical officer in 
charge of the Plague Laboratory in San Francisco, conunents that 
several factors contribute to the difierence. Probably the principal 
factors are: Less intensive control activities in some areas; fewer field 
units in 1944 than in previous years; and, in an attempt to determine 
the eastern boundary of plague infection, operations throughout the 
1944 season were principally in the Plams States east of the Eocky 
Mountain States. Other factors suggested are: The fluctuation in 
the incidence of infection among rodents even in areas previously 
found to be infected; the length of the season during which the field 
crews can operate to advantage in rural areas; and the effects of spring 
rainfall and snowfall on both the field operations and the emergence 
of young annuals. 

In the reports presented in the following table, plague infection in 
animal tissues and ectoparasites was demonstrated in each instance 
bacteriologically or by inoculation of laboratory animals, including 
mass inoculation with emulsions of parasites. 
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Tabls 2. — Plague infection tn rata, wild rode/tde, and their ectoparaaitea reported 

to the Public Health Service during 1944 


State and ooonty 


Datei 


Infeotlon found In— 


Oallfamla: 

Kem Oonnty 

Do 

Lassen County 

Monterey County 

San Bernardino County. 
San Lula Obispo County 
Do 

Do 

Do 


Sept. 0 
Sept. 22 
Aug. 8 
Mar. 27 
Oot. 10 
June 22 
Aug. 23 

Aug. 25 
Aug. 28 


A pod of 164 fleas from 36 ground sqalrrds iCUdhu bteehtaH 
taken from 2 to 4 miles east of Lebea 
A pool of 200 fleas from 81 ground sanlrrda (C. 'beedieaO 
taken 7 miles north of Callromis Institution for Woman. 
Tissue from 4 ground aqnlrrala (C. beedteff) taken apptoxl* 
mately 6 mllea northwest of Milford. 

A pool of284 fleas from 14 ground squirrels (C.AMcAsirf) talnm 
approzhnately 17 miles southeast of Montww. 

A pool of 67 fleas from 7 ground squlrrda iC.fiuerf) fatinwi 
8 mllea west of Big Bear Lake. 

A pool of 616 fleas from 82 ground squirrels (0. beeehat) 
taken approxlmaMly 10 miles northeast of Bants Maria 
3 pools of 200 fleas eaoh from 40 ground squirrels (C.beedufl), 
and tissue from 10 ground squhrels, wamo specto, tabm 
2 miles east of San Liris Obispo. 

A pool of 200 fleas from 24 ground squlireils (C. AeseAerO 
taken 2 miles east of San Luis Obls^. 

A pool of 400 fleas from 26 ground squirrels (C. AsseAetfOp 
wen 4 miles north of Alamo Creek bridge EOlghway 

No. 186. — • 


Cdorado: 

Baoa County. 

Bent County. 


Montana: 

Big Horn County. 

New Mexloo: 

Quay County 


TTnlon County. 


June 27 
June 20 


A pool of 167 fleas from 66 prairie dogsfpynonys sp.} taken 
approrimatriy IS miles northwest of Pntobett. 

A pool of 042 fleas from 81 prairie dogs (Cynotags sp.) tahm 
approximately 8 miles northwest of Deora. 


July 26 


A 


of 60 fleas from 20 prairie dogs {Oanmtgthtdoriebnm) 
a 20 miles northeast of Etardb. 


May 10 


May 11 


A pod of 18 fleas from 2 oottcm rats (SfemodOn kimidai) 
taken 20 miles east of Tuoumcail on Highway No. OA 
and from the same locatiaa a pod of 00 fleas from 2 wood 
rats CNsefotna albiffuta). 

A pod of 22 fleas from grasshopper mice (Onpekomas leveo- 
^er) taken 18 to 23 miles south of Clayton on H^way 


Oklahoma: 

Cimarron County. 


June 8 


Washington: 

Pierce Coanty,Taooma water- 
front. 

Do 


Oot. 18 
Oot. 28 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


root. 23- 
1 38 

Nov. 1 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 16 
Nov. 25 
Deo. 23 


A pool of 68 fleas from 7 wood rats (Neofome roO* and a 
pod of 4 fleas from 13 whlte4botea mloe, (Jmmpteiu 
sp.)i taken 20 miles southwest of Boise City. 

Plague InfecUon, first reported on Oct. 16» oonfirmed In 3 
lira speotmens. 

A. pod of 60 fleas from 28 rats (fiaUtu normpfriuD. 

{ Spleen bom 1 rat and pool of spleens from 6 nds; pod of 
400 fleas from 23 rats; and pool of 61 fleas from 46 rats 
(all R. nonepktu). 

Sneas from 2rat8 (B. rottuc). 

A' pool of 110 fleas from 66 rats (B. ftonwgfeiu). 

A pod of 82 fleas from 6 rata fB. noraegieua). 

A pod of 68 fleas from 2 rata (B. norsmetM). 

Fools of fleas from rota and xnloe and tissue from mice as 
Mows: 61 fleas from 4 rata, 81 fleas from 13 rats, 18 fleas 
from 8 rata, 21 fieaB from 3 rats, 0 fleas from 0 rats, 26 
fleas from Si rats (all B. noroericiu), 4 fleas from 4 mloe 
(Mierehu (otrosaium), 12 fleas from ft mice (Aromyseas 
SP.), and spleens from 3 mloe (M. towruendlO. 


iDate on which apadmens ware odlected. 


PLAGUE INFECTION REPORTED IN THE TERRITORY OF 
HAWAH DURING 1944 AND SUMMARY OF HUMAN CASES, 
1899-1944 ^ 

By Bbooe C. Haufton, United Statea PtMic Hecdth Service 
IN HUMAN BBINOB 

During the calendar year 1944, five fatal cases of plague were 
reported in the Territory of Hawaii. AU of these cases occurred in 
the Hamakua District on the Island of Hawaii, which has been the 


From the Dlvlaton of FobUo Health Methods. 
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center of infection in the Islands since the disease was first reported in 
that locality in 1910. 

The Hamakua District is an agricultural region, the principal crop 
of which is sugar cane. There are five large sugar plantations in the 
District. Most of the population resides in small villages and 
numerous plantation camps. It is reported that, in recent years, 
more cases in that District have been contracted in the fields than 
around the houses.® 

IN BODBNTS AND ECTOPABASITES 

The accompanying table shows the reported infection in rodents 
and their ectoparasites during 1944. The information received 
did not identify the species of fieas or rodents found infected. How- 
ever, according to a previous study,® the principal species of rat 
trapped in the Hamakua District, both inside and outside of buildings, 
was HaMfUs ratbiis akrandrinus (approximately 50 percent), while the 
principal rat flea recovered from rodents was XenopsyUa cheopis 
(approximately 70 percent). 

Tasud 1. — Plague infection in rodenie and ectoparaeitea reported in the Hawaiian 

Islands during 1044 ^ 


Ulaad and district 


Idand of Hawaii; 

Hsmakna District. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do- 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Date< 

Infection found 
In— 

Idand and district 

Date* 

Jan. 6 

Imottse. 

Idand of Hawaii— 
Oenftamed. 


Jan. 7 

Do. 

Hamakua Diet.— 


Jan. 12 

Do. 

Continued- 

Mar. 28 

Jan. 12 

Irat. 

Do 

Mar. 29 

Jan. 16 

Do. 

Do 

Mar. 80 

Jan. 10 

Do. 

Do 

Apr. 3 

Jan, M 

Do. 

Do 

Abr. 4 

Jan. 07 

Do. 

Do_. 


9_ 

2 rata. 

Dn 


Peb, 4. 

irat. 

Do 

Peb. 0 

Do. 

Do 

July 6 

Peb. 14..... 

1 mouse. 

Do.. 

July U_ 

Peb. 17 

Irat. 

Do 

July 27 

Feb. 18. 

4 rats. 

Do 

Aug. 16 

Peb. 22-.... 

Feb. 28 

Peb. 26 

2 rats. 

Irat. 

Do. 

Do._ _ 

Aug. 19 

Aug. 23 

Feb. 28-„„ 

2 mice. 

Do_______ 

Feb. 29 

Irat. 

Do 

Sept. 10.... 
Oct. 10 

Feb.l-J«... 

Pools of fleas 

Do__ 

(68) from 170 
trapped ro- 
dents. 

Do _ 

Ont.OK 


Do 

Oct. 81 


Do 

Nov. 1 

Mar. 1 

1 mouse and 

Do 

Nov. 2 -_ __ 

Mar. 6 

Irat. 

Do 

Nov. 10 

Irat. 

Do__ 

Nov. 27 

Nov. 29 

Deo. 12. 

Dee. 28 

Mar. 7 

imonse. 

Do 

Mar. 8 

Do. 

Do 

Mar. 10 

Do. 

Do 

Mar. 17 

1 mouse and 

Maul Island: 


Irat. 

District ISi 

Dee. 19 


InlOotlon found 
In— 


trom 
of 8 


Irat. 

Do. 

8 rats. 

1 mouse. 

Irat. 

Do. 

Do. 

2 rats. 

Irat. 

1 moose. 

Irat. 

Oolture 

pool 
mice. 

Irat. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Fool of 78 fleas. 
Irat. 

Pool of rats. 
Fool of S mice. 


Irat. 


> Where not otherwise stated, Infection was found individually In the nmnber of specimens given. 
I Dote on whiob qMdmens were ocflleoted. 


> Bskevi O. B.: Bpldemlologloal stody of jdagoe In the Hawaiian Idsnds. Fob. BulLNo. 218 
(October 108D. 
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SUMMABT OF HUMAN CABEB, 1899-1944 

Two ships from Hong KoDg* via Japan arrived at Honolulu duiing 
the summer of 1899 (June and July) with histones of plague on board 
en route. A death suspected to be from plague had occurred on one 
of the vessels 3 days before arrival, and another death regarded as 
due to plague occurred while the ship was in port. Plague had been 
present in Hong Hong for several years and was reported epidemic in 
certain parts of Japan in 1899. The first case in Honolulu was recog- 
nized by a Chinese physician, who stated that he first began to see 
cases with symptoms of plague early in November of 1899. On Decem- 
ber 10 a death occurred in which the patient exhibited definite 
symptoms of plague, and a second fatal case with similar symptoms 
occurred the following day. The diagnosis was confirmed by post- 
mortem examination, and on December 12 the Territorial Board of 
Health officially declared the presence of plague in Honolulu.’ 

Ports on the Islands of Hawaii, Maui, and Kauai reported the pres- 
ence of plague within a short time. The disease was reported in 
Kahuhii, Maui, in January 1900; at Hilo, Hawaii, in February 1900; 
and at the less closely assodated port Waimea, Kauai, in May 1901. 
(See footnote 2.) 

During the period 1899-1944, 414 cases of plague were reported in 
the Islands. On the basis of reported cases, the fatality rate from 
plague in the Hawaiian Islands has been hig^. During the period 
1899-1933, 397 cases, with 360 deaths, were reported (see footnote 2); 
while during the years 1934r44 all of the 17 reported cases were fatal. 

The accompanying table summarizes the reports of human cases of 
plague in the Hawaiian Islands from 1899 to 1944. 

* Beports and papon on bubonlo plagne, 189S-10O1, sabniltted by the medical ofilcer of the local Bovern- 
msnt board, London, lOOS, pp. 384-886. 
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rA.BLB 2 . — Reported human cases of plague in the Hawaiian lelande, 1899-1944 


Year 

Oahu 

Kauai 

Maul 

Island of Hawaii 

Total 

Honoluln 

other 

Hilo 

sector 

North 

BUo 

district 

Hama- 
kna dis- 
trict 

1880 

17 

m 






17 

190D 

54 



9 

6 



68 

IfiOl 

17 







21 

1002.. 

27 


9 





89 

1003 

18 




5 



28 

IQOi 

8 







13 

1905 

16 

3 






23 

1906 

18 


2 





22 

1007 

' 9 

36 



3 



47 

HWi 

1 



2 



8 

1009 





10 



10 

1010 

2 




6 



8 

u 

1911 







5 

5 

1012 






i 


7 

8 

1913 

BBBBH 






4 

4 

1014 







4 

4 

1915 








4 

4 

1Q1R 









1917 







5 

5 

1918 






2 


2 

1010 







7 

7 

1020 







4 

4 

1921 







4 

4 

1029 







12 

12 

1022. . __ 1 







1^ 

1 

1021. 







1 

1 

1095 







2 

2 

1926 I 







7 

7 

1097 







7 

7 

1928 







8 

8 

1929 




* 



5 

5 

1930 




1 




1 

1931 




1 




1 

1932 




4 



2 

6 

1988 







2 

2 

1934, 







2 

2 

1085 .. _ 







1 

1 

1986 









IftW. 









1020 




1 




i 

1030 







1 

1 

1040 _ 









1041 









1042 









1043 _ 







7 

7 

1944- 







0 

6 










Total 

187 

41 

16 


48 

2 


414 


1 The figures for tbe Tears 1800-1933 are taken ftvin Pnbllc Health Bnlletln 213; those for snbseqcent years 
are tram repwts received by the Fubllo ^alth Bwloe horn the Territorial Board of Health. 


LOCAL HEALTH UNITS FOR THE NATION^ 

Beviewed by GsoBas T, Palbibb, Senior Sanitarian (R), United States Puhlie 

Health Service 

A concrete plan, with details given, to extend public health protec- 
tion to uncovered areas of the countiy is the substance of this report 
of 333 pages from the Subcommittee on Local Health Units, Com- 
mittee on Administrative Practice of the American Public Health 
Association. The book is edited by Br. Haven Emerson, Chairman of 
the Subcommittee, with the collaboration of Martha Luginbuhl, and 
is published by the Commonwealth Fund of New York City. 


1 Local Health TTnUs for rile Nation, by Smaisan, mven, M. D., and Lnglnbnhl, Martha, The Oom* 
monwealth Fund. 41 East Flfty<aevcinth St, New York 22, N. Y. 
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The gist of the report is this: Only two-thirds of our people today 
are receiving full-time health pi-oteotion. Forty million people are not. 
The reason they are not is partly the result of local economic deficien- 
cies and is caused partly by our continued adherence to what Emer- 
son calls our “horse and buggy political boundary lines.” That is, 
health departments are set up to fi.t within existing boundary lines 
regardless of size. The health administrative boundary Hn^ ought 
to be revamped to fit an area laige enough to support a full-time health 
department if we expect to have sound and efficient health protection. 

Many areas have no official local health organization and depend 
on voluntary and State health agencies for such limited services as 
are provided. Other areas, and there are 18,000 of them — counties, 
cities, towns, villages, and districts — ^have some form of official 
health activity on a full-time or part-time basis. There may be a 
health department in a city but none in the surrounding suburban 
area. There may be health departments in two or three small cities 
in a county and also a county health department exclusive of these 
cities. One county might have a he'alth department but there will 
be none in the adjacent county. One town vrill have a health depart- 
ment of one, two, or three part-time people. 

The point mado is that the small area of 10,000, 15,000, or 25,000 
people cannot reasonably support an elective health department mth 
a trained full-time health officer. Furthermore, it is inefficient to 
limit a trained man to a small area; his directing capacity ought to 
be used to better advantage. To keep within its budget the small area 
tends to economize with half-way measures, with a local physician, 
who has no public health training and gives only part of his time to 
health officer duties. 

If we expect competent public health service over the country with 
trained full-time staff, the solution, according to the report, is not 
more health departments but primarily extension of the boimdaries 
of the local health jursidiction to cover a population of at least 50,000 
people. 

The goal is complete coverage of the country vvith at least a basic 
minimum full-time service; units of public health jurisdiction of 
populations large enough (50,000 or more) to support and justify 
staffs of full-time, professionally trained persons; a minimum budget 
of at least $1 per capita. 

This can be done with only about 1,200 units of local health juris- 
diction for the entire continental United States, which is just about 
the number of fuU-time units which now exist with only port of the 
country covered. <ln practice this means consolidation and com- 
bination of local areas into the above number of local health jurisdic- 
tions. 
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The uncovered suburban area of a city would join with the city 
for health administrative purposes; or the smaller cities in a county 
would join with the rural area into a single county health department; 
or one HTnan county would join with one or more adjacent counties 
into a single health jurisdictional unit. The population of each 
resulting single health unit would in every instance be not less than 
60,000. 

There is nothing radical in this proposal. Many such consolida- 
tions exist today in the field of education, public roads, as well as 
public health. What is new in the proposal-is the call for a concerted 
public-supported effort to extend the benefits of these administrative 
principles to the country at large. 

The acceptance of this plan of course rests with local communities 
and the States. Although some States have no laws to permit or 
encourage such governmental consolidations, Emerson points out that 
in no instance is it forbidden,. 

Those to whom the subcommittee addresses its appeal for support 
in this movement for wider health protection are the farmer and labor 
grou^, the professional organizations — ^medical, dental and nursing 
— the official and voluntary health agencies, and the State universities. 
It is among th^e groups, who are most intimately and vitally con- 
cerned in a better quality of living both in the small and the large 
community, that a plan of readjustment to modem realities, common 
sense, and efficient government for better health protection should 
find its major supporters. 

A prodigious amount of labor has gone into this report, for the 
committee has implemented its ideas with a method of approach to 
the practical realkation of the plan. This project is the result of 
several years of inquiry and effort. The report ^ows how each indi- 
vidual State can bring about this objective. The specific areas to be 
consolidated are indicated in tables and maps, and this groupii^ was 
attained only after prolonged correspondence back and forth with 
State health officers, who from their more intimate knowledge of the 
area, suggested practical modifications to avoid mountain and water 
barriers,' and to take advantage of lines of transportation. 

But even further, Emerson and Luginbuhl have plotted the existing 
personnel of health departments in each little area, the expenditures 
for health, the spendable income of the area, the number of hospital 
beds, the number of practicing physicians, and then they have shown 
for each newly revised health jurisdiction what is further heeded or is 
unnecessary in terms of specific personnel and budget. It is a frank 
appraisal and not wholly a plea for more personnel, as tnigh t have 
been anticipated. 

It is stated that the 1,200 full-time health officers and the thousand 
other full-time medical administrators in special fields, tuberculosis, 
. venereal disease, child hygiene, etc., now provided for a part of the 
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coimtery, are sufficieiit to cover the entire country through reorganiza** 
tion of health district boundaries. The 4,300 part-time health ofi&cers 
now existing would not bo needed. The 4,900 sanitarians now pro- 
vided could be reduced to 3,900. In some professional categories, 
however, many more workers are needed: Twice as many public 
health nurses, 4 times the present number of public health engmeeis, 
3 times the present number of laboratory workers, 11 times the dental 
hygienists, nearly 13 tim^ the number of health educators, a few more 
full-time dentists, 4 times the number of part-time dentists, and a 
40-percent increase in part-time medical diddans. 

For two-thirds of the country today we are spending 77 million 
dollars for local health departments. The committee sees 127 million 
as the total needed which would supplement what is now miBaing and' 
extend the work over the now uncovered areas. From 61 cents per 
capita the collective local health bill would rise to 97 cents per capita. 

It is recognized that this is an average figure, that some communities 
would need to spend more than others, depending on the magnitude 
of the local problems. It is also made clear that ^e dollar per capita 
is a basic minimum, and that some areas whidi can afford it will quite 
naturally want to provide more than a basic minimum. But the 
achievement generally of even the basic Tnininnim of $1 per capita 
will represent a long step ahead. 

In working out the cost figures Fmerson developed a reasonable 
planning fonnula for the number of different kinds of peisonnd in a 
health department. Thus, he specifies for each area of 50,000 popu- 
lation: A full-time health officer, 10 nurses, including 1 supervisor, 
2 sanitarians, at least 1 of whom is of professional grade such as a 
sanitary engineer, and 3 clerks. Additional personnel, including part- 
time medical and dental cHnicians, laboratory people, statistical super- 
visor, health educator, veterinarian, and dental hygienist, would be 
added as needed, depending upon the particular problems encountered 
locally. The size of the community and the amount of service avail- 
able from the State health department would also be a factor in de- 
teimmmg the number and kind of additional persozmd. But the 
basic pattern as to nurses, sanitarians, and clerks would still hold in 
general. 

It would be like selecting a new suit of dothes; a garment is chosen 
from stock and then some alterations usufdly are made to fit the par- 
ticular customer and to meet the personal wishes of the individual. 

Everyone who has a professional or a dvic interest in public health 
should read the first 24 pages of this rqiort. The remaining 300 
pages are devoted mainly to the special problems of the mdiyffiual 
States and reader interest in these latter paces' be focused pn the 
home State. 

In these State descriptions is to be fcnmd a gold mine of peirffinen,t 
and detailed information — a picture in 'terms of fuU-time and part". 
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time persoimd and the cost, and a veritable blneprmt of a plan de- 
signed to increase efbciency and to extend the benefits of public health 
protection more widely. 

Whether or not one agrees, in its local application, with what 
iEhnerson and his committee have here set forth, this is a challenging 
document that deserves serious consideration. It is a topic that 
should claim the attention of study groups in all civic organizations. 

Has America reached the stage in its development where for the 
good of the greater number it can subordinate its individualism insofar 
as each small area running its own special health service is concerned? 

The question to be frankly faced by John and Mary Citizen through- 
out the length and breadth of the land^is one of relative values. Local 
self-government is precious. Sound and efficient health protection is 
even more precious as a national asset. For the greater good are we 
willing to sacrifice a little of our extreme local autonomy and join with 
our neighbors across the boundary line to do a better job of disease 
prevention and health protection? 


INCIDENCE OF HOSPITALIZATION, SEPTEMBER 1945 

Through the cooperation of the Hospital Service Flan Commission of the 
American Hospital Association, data on hospital admissions among about 
10,000,000 members of Blue Cross Hospital Service Flans are presented monthly. 
These i>lanB provide prepaid hospital service. The data cover about 60 hospital 
service}plans scatter^ throughout the country mostly in large cities. 



1. Niunberaf plaiissapplylncilsta 

2. Nmnbtf of peraons enable for hospital osre 

5. Nnmbar peraoDS admitted to hospital core 

4. InoldenaB per 1,000 peraons. boucbI rate, dnrhag ODnant numl^ (dally r^ 

set).. W - BBBBBBBBBbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbb.bbbbbbbbbBbbBBBBBBBBBB 

6. Inoideiiuie per 1,000 persons, annual rate for the 12 months ended Sept. 20, IMS. 

6. Nnmber of plans reporting on hospital ds^ 

7. Days of hospital oare per ease discharged daring num^ > 


September 


1044 

1040 

75 

79 

14,876^016 

18,080,840 

124,720 

107,670 

102.2 

10S.8 

104.2 

mo 

19 

29 

6.80 

7.86 


1 Dayshufladeentlrestayof patient hi hospital whether at Ibll pay or eta dboonnt. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 20, 1945 

[Prom tha Weddy Mortality Index, toned by the Bureau of the Oenans, Department of Commero^ 


Wedc ended 
Oet.20,lM5 


CorteBpond- 

Ingwe^, 

1944 


Data to 08 large eltlea of the United States: 

Total deaths. 8 426 9,021 

Avetara to 3 prior years 8,754 

Total deaths, flBBt&'weeks of year 870.048 877,220 

Deaths under 1 year of age. 621 602 

ATBiHgslOrSpiiDryean 621 


Deaths under 1 year of age, first 42 weiS of 21^ 012 ^2A 040 

Data bom industrial Insutanoe oompanles: 

Pplfatolntooe.^.,.. 07,908,280 60^811,078 

Nnmber of death cJalnBi 12, 611 14 709 

Deethdainuper 1,000 pollaletln&m, annual rote. 9.8 9.9 

Death dalms per 1,000 pohcla, first 42 weeks of year, amnial rate 10.1 10.0 









PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No hedlih department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease vfithovt 
knowledge of when, where, and ttfUMr what conditions cases are occurring, 

UNITED STATES 

BEPOBTS FROM STATES FOB WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 27, 1945 

Sanmuury 

Following an interruption last week in the downward trend, the 
incidence of poliomyelitis again declined. A total of 489 cases was 
reported, as compared with 617 last week, 549 for the next earlier 
week, 581 for the corresponding week last year, and a 5-year (1940"44) 
median of 363. Decreases were reported in all sections of the country 
except the East South Central and Mountain areas, but increases of 
from 6 to 9 cases occurred in 4 States — Ohio (23 to 29), Illinois (42 
to 51), Iowa (18 to 25), and Tennessee (17 to 25). A total of 11,554 
cases has been reported in the 32-week period since March 17, the 
week of lowest incidence this year, as compared with 17,174 and 
10,818, respectively, for the corresponding periods of -1944 and 1943, 
and a 5-year median of 8,076. The total for the year to date is 1 1,952, 
as compared with 17,437 and 11,120 for the same periods of 1944 and 
1943, and a 5-year median of 8,383. 

A total of 97 cases of meningococcus meningitis was reported, a,B 
compared with 73 last week, 152 and 198 for the corresponding weeks 
of 1944 and 1943, respectively, and a 5-year median of 68. States 
reporting the largest numbers are New York (11), Ohio (10), Illinois 
and California (8 each), Missouri (7), Texas (6), and Massachusetts 
(5) . Since the week ended September 1, the week of lowest incidence 
this year (61 cases), a total of 686 cases has been reported, as com- 
pared with 1,110 and 1,531, respectively, for the same periods of the 
epidemic years of 1944 and 1943. 

The total of 832 cases of diphtheria, reported for the week, as com- 
pared with a 5-year median of 537 cases, is more than reported for a 
corresponding week since 1939. Nearly all of the excess incidence 
for the current week as compared with the corresponding week last 
year is in the East Central and South Atlantic areas. 

Of the total of 2,371 cases of mfluenza reported, as compared with 
1,549 for the corresponding we^ last year and 1,339 for the 5-yeax 
median, 1,926 were reported in Viiginia, South Carolina, and Texas. 
The same States reported 1,290 of the 1,549 cases reported for the 
corresponding week last year. 

A total of 8,814 deaths was recorded in 93 large cities of the United 
States, as compared with 9,431 last week, 9,004 for the corr^ponding 
week last year, and a 3-year (1942-44) average of 8,878. The total 
to date is 384,867, as compared with 386,224 for the corresponding 
period last year. 
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Telegraphic morhidity reporta from Slate hecU^ officere for the week ended October 
jB7, 1946 1 and companaon with correaponding week of 1944 (trid 6-year median 


In tbese tables a cero Indicates a definite report, rrbOe leaders imply that, although none rras reported, 
oases may have oconrred. 
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Telegrapkie morbidity repotiB from Stats heaUh officers for the toeek ended Oidobsr 
27 f 1945, and comparison mth corresponding week qf 1944 and 6-year median-— Cou. 
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H 

X 

lODPlJi ATLANTIC 








NfrwVnrV 

48 

1S2 

28 

164 


108 

0 


0 

■ 

8 

A 

7 

New jersey....^ 

26 


11 

41 


61 

0 

0 

H^ 

1 

PAnniiyl'vimlfi. , , 

■ 

86 

s 

144 

■ 

116 


0 

H;^ 

0 

u 

7 

KABT HOBIH CSNTBJO. 






nhln__ 

29 

26 


217 

204 

184 



0 

0 

H 

4 

Tni^lATlA. 

6 

8 


62 

41 

61 


Hi^ 

^^Bn 


H 

^^Bix 

minola.. 

SI 

37 

27 

188 


163 


H 

il 

a 


7 

MIoMffo-T* * -p . 

6 

19 

17 

112 

97 

117 


0 


Hd 

1 

2 

Wisconsin 

4S 

6 


60 

60 

104 


0 

Hd 

Hs 

1 

1 

wxsr NOBTE CXNTBAL 


M 




■ 


MfmiAflntA _ 

13 

24 


10 

46 

68 

0 



H 

H^ 


Tnfwa... . .. .. 


IS 

■n 

41 

28 

64 

^^B!j 


0 

^B^ 

Hn 

0 


14 

12 

2 

61 


84 

2 

H; 

0 

a 

1 

2 

North Dakota 

0 



17 

j 

6 

1 

0 

0 


^^Bo 

0 

Smith Dabsta — 

0 



4 



0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

KehraRka _ _ _ 

2 

4 


18 





0 



^^BTI 

iranflAJi _ 


4 

1 

60 

H 




0 

H;^ 

2 

1 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

M 



■ 

■ 





Delaware. 


8 


4 






0 

1 

1 

Maryland * 


17 





0 

H;^ 


2 

1 

8 

Dlstnet of Oolunlbla.. . 

3 

0 

2 

13 


^^Br 

0 

0 

0 

8 


0 

Virginia. . 

9 

26 

6 

1S7 



0 

0 

0 

s 

3 

g 

West Virginia. . 

1 

8 

3 


78 

61 


0 



1 

1 

North Oaroltna 


21 

2 

114 


113 

Hr 




2 

2 

South Oarollna 


4 

2 


IS 

18 

0 

H^ 

Hi^ 

I 

0 

4 



1 

1 

36 


88 


Hi 

0 

H2 

7 

7 

FlorlRa _ 

6 

4 

2 

5 

IS 

8 

Hn 

Hi 

0 


,4 

8 

BACff SOUTH CXNTBAL 








■ 


Kentadky 

■E 

14 

0 

49 

26 

66 

0 


H 

H 

6 

5 

TmiTiflafiM 


4 


41 

94 

81 

HS 




2 

6 

Alabama 


4 


22 

36 



0 

0 

H^ 

2 

6 

MlRolaafTml 1 ' 


2 

2 

84 

28 

■ 

1 

0 

0 



8 

ivasx SOOTH OBNtRAL 

■ 









ArlranflAJi 




13 



1 



2 

8 

6 

TiOiilfrif^na 

(t 

4 



; 15 

s 


0 


HI 

H3 

6 

n^rlAhfwmn 


1 

1 

7 

26 




0 

0 

Hn 


1 

, , 

17 

7 

64 

76 

■ 

Hr 

0 

0 

8 

10 

12 

IfOUKTAlN 









Mnutnna , , 

K 


0 

12 

20 


H3 

1 



H 

0 

M«hft • 



0 

« 

82 


Hn 

8 


0 


0 

WymnlTig 

1 


0 

, 1 

8 


0 

^^Bii 

H^ 

0 


0 

ColorariS. 


i 

2 

10 

40 



2 


2 

2 

2 

New Meodoo 

■ 


0 


HE 


0 


0 

1 

2 

2 

Arlmpifl^ 


u 

0 

11 


8 



0 


3 

1 

TItahi . _ 


0 

8 


^Bn 



0 

H^ 

2 



Nevada^. 

0 

0 


8 


0 


H^ 

0 



Pirnio 






^B 




' 

■ 


Wimhfrfgtnn 


0 

Q 


88 



0 

i^B 

H3 


2 

Oregon ^ ^ ^ 



8 


86 


1 

0 

I^E 

H^ 

|B^ 

2 

Oalu0EniEL„. 


16 

18 


166 

■i 

0 

0 

a 

2 


4^ 










Total.: 


SBl 

868 

4894 

2,412 


6 

7 

9 

MB 

108 

.^186' 

48 wecika 


mm 

8,888 

148,646 

ilSGE 

jil3! 

801 

886 

688 

l4,Z7l 

wm 

rioM 


^ Fsrfod 6Ei36(l f6upi\^r thiyi 8fltiirtlay« 

ilBQtodlnK pazatjrpbold bver zmprted sepantely, a^ ftdlcnn: New Yack 1; New Jersey Ij nHnBjs 1; 
Kortb Pskoia 1; Vupola 1; Boatb CAixdloa l; Tennessee 1, , 


































































































November 16, 194S 


1376 


Telegraphic morbidity reporta from Stale health officers for the toeth ended Octcber $7, 
19^ t and comparison vnih corresponding wede of 1944 (^nd B-year median 


Divldoa end State 


NSW BKOLAIID 


MntnA 

New HampAbe. 

Veimont 

Massaebaaetts... 
Bhodeldand.... 
Conneotlcnt 


UIDDLS ATLiRnC 

New York 

New Jaraey, 

Peimsylvaoua 

BIST KOBTH CENTBAL 

Ohio 

Indiana 

minola 

Mlehlgem i 

Wisconsin 


WXST NORTH CBNTBAL 


Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Mbsonrl 

North Dakota.. 
South Dakota.. 

Nebradca. 

EEuwas— 


BOX7TH ATLANTIC 

Delaware 

Maryland * 

Distrlet of Columbia.. 

Virginia 

West Vlrglnb 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Geo , 

FIcriB 


BAST BOOTH CBNTBAL 

Ken tacky 

Tenneaaee 

Alabama... 

Mississippi I. 

WBST BOOTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas.. 

Louisiana. 

Oklahoma. 

Texas 


UOONTAIN 

MontanB 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

CcMorado 

New Mexico 

Arlxona. 

Utah *. 

Nevada 


FACDIC 

Wadilngton 


California. 


TotaL..*. 


Same week, 1M4.. 
Average, 1942-4A. 
w^: IMS.... 
1044 ... 
Average, 1942-M.. 


Whooping cough | 

Week ended October 27, 1045 



Dysentery 

Bn- 

ceph- 

alic, 

InliBO* 

tloos 

Bocky 

Mt. 

spot- 

ted 

fever 


'ty- 

phus 

fever, 

en- 

demlo 

Un- 

du- 

lant 

fever 

Oot. 

27, 

1946 

Oot. 

28, 

1944 

Arne- 

bio 

BaoU- 

lary 

Un- 

sped- 

fled 

Tola- 

lemla 

28 

7 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

16 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12S 

48 

134 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

2 

4 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

52 

62 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

248 

109 

887 

4 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

164 

79 

181 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

200 

128 

210 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

164 

77 

162 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

43 

11 

16 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

90 

01 

171 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

14 

104 

50 

154 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

30 

77 

168 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

20 

58 

58 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

a 

2 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

5 

26 

22 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

- 2 

1 

6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

20 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

18 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

81 

81 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

6 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2fi 

24 

85 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

13 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

50 

61 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

79 

27 

27 

s 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

27 

6 

9 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

2 

6 

8 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

40 

12 

64 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

15 

. 17 

27 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

21 

20 

26 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

2 




0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

1 

10 

16 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

8 

2 


0, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

99 

127 

72 

8 

261 

11 

0 

0 

2 

18 

11 

7 

25 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

16 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

2 

27 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

27 

6 

6 

1 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

7 

7 

0 

ll 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

18 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

0 

56 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

6 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

110 

1 87 

155 

4 

7 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

6 

. 2,028 

l| 1,640 

2,007 

48 

8oq 

94 

10 

li 

6 

go 

101 

. 1,544 




624 

188 

12 

4 

7 

^61 

47 

- 2,108 



88 

357 

110 

11 

44 

' 6 

<106 


. 104,672 



1.618 

2L64S 

9,847 

852 

481 

628 

4,186 

8,970 

. 7^484 



Lfi2410.780 

. 7.687 

664 

444 

471 

4.20S 

8,883 

. 128,661 


44II;727 

L44514,846| 6,709 

840 

<444 

1 685, «S, 014 


* Period ended earlier than Saturday. 

* 5-year medlau, 1940-M. 

Zepnts: TeocBB, 1 oaaa. 















1377 NoTember 16, 1946 

WEEKLY BEPOBTS FBOM €1TIES 
Ciiy reports for loeeA; ended Ocicber SO, 194S 


Tbls table lists the reports from 88 dties of more than 10,000 population dlstilbnted ttarontfioat the United 
States, end represents a orosa section of the oirrent urban Indouioe of the diseaM facbvled In the table. 



i 

• 

Infuensa 


11 

60 

P 

60 

■pH 

u 

CD 

> 


•O'd 

p« 

tH _ 

g 


i 

i 

Q 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

i'! 

si 

Pneumo 

deaths 

*0 n 
>*& 
as 

o 

••H 

o 

Pi 

Scarlet ft 
oases 

f 

Typhoid 
paratypl 
fever cases 

Whooping 04 
cases 

NS V SNGLANl) 

1 











■ 


Maine; 











■ 


Portland 


^HTI 

1 

^HTI 

0 

0 

1 

^Hil 

4 


HI 

7 

New Hampshire’ 











HI 


Concqrd 





0 

0 


0 

1 


H3 

0 

Vermont: 











Hi 


pBire,, ^ ^ 


^Him 


^H(l 

0 

0 


0 



H!1 

0 

Manaohusetta: 














1 




1 

4 

10 

a 

17 

HI 

1 

SI 

1 

PflU lUVAT 

0 

HI 


HI 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

HI 

0 


HI 

HI 


HI 

0 

1 

1 

HI 

1 

0 

0 

1 


HI 

8 


Hi 

18 

HI 

8 

HI 

8 


0 

10 

Rhode Island: 

■1 




H 





Providence 





0 

HI 

s 


4 


HI 

14 

Connecticat: 

HI 





Hi 





HI 

BHdffAport 

^■1 




1 

HI 

2 




HI 

0 

KftptTord 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

8 

0 

. 0 

12 

Mewfiavan.. 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

fi 

lODnUB AZLANIZC 













New York: 













BnflaV) 

2 

0 


0 

1 

0 

5 

4 

8 

0 

D 

18 


g 

2 

2 

0 

10 

6 

46 

27 

64 

0 

4 

96 

Itocheiter. 

0 

0 


1 

0 

1 

8 

4 

4 

0 

1 

7 

Syractue 

0 

0 


I 

2 

0 

3 

0 

10 

0 

0 

18 

Kew Jersey: 










rSf^Tritf^An 

4 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Newark 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

s 

6 

3 

0 

0 

so 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

I 

10 

1 

0 

87 

0 

0, 

3 

phfliukilp^fA 

8 

0 


0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

80 

Pittsburgh. ^ r 

2 

0 


0 

0 

1 

2 

14 

17 

0 

1 

14 

pAOiYfngr 

0 

0 


0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

UBT NOBfH CKMZBAl 












Ohio: 











0 




2 

0 


0 

1 

1 

6 

8 

14 

0 

9 

CltfVAl&nd 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

4 

6 

80 

0 

D 

48 



8 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

8 

Indiana: 












Port WayTifi 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IndlsDamlls. ..... 

0 

0 


0 

3 

0 

10 

1 

10 

0 

0 

14 

Snath Sand _ 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Terre Haute 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

minoIiB: 









43 



86 

dhlGAgn. 

0 

0 

4 

3 

66 

8 

14 

8 

0 

1 

Rnrfti^ATd __ 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Mlohfgan: 

5 

1 


0 

16 

2 

7 

1 

86 

0 

0 

44 

Pllnt __ 

0 

0 


0 

IB 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

(Imnd 'RApfdfi. ... 

’ 0 

0 


0 

6 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

8 

0 

0“ 

0 

Wlseonaln: ' 












Efinoaha 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Mllwanken __ 

0 

0 

"T 

1 

3 

0 

4 

0 

u 

0 

0 

9 

PaaItia 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Spporior 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WX8T KOBVH CSNT&AL 













Iflxinesota: 

X 









1 



thikith 

0 

0 

_ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

- 0 

0 

0 

Minneapolis^— 

1 

0 


0 

8 

0 

5 

3 

7 

0 

1 

8 

Mlaaoml: 










i 

O' 


TTf^nn^ Ofty _ , , _ 

1 

0 


0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 1 

1 

St. Joseph 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oj 

0 

0 

St. Loob. 

0 

8 

« *mv w 

0 1 

0 

3 

8 

16 

16 

0 1 

0. 

1 


See fbotnotes at end of table. 
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1378 


City reports for week ended October SO, 194S — Continued 



Wboqplng cough 





































































1379 November 16, 1046 

City reports for tae^ ending October SO, 1945 — Continued 



1 O'Tear average, 1M2-14. 

* S*TBar medl^ 164(M4. 

DfienterT. amabk.'-Oaaef; New York, 2; Cbloago, 1: Baltimore 1; Los Aogelea, L 
i>TMiU«rT, baeWerr.— O bms: Piovideiioe. Ij New Haven, 1; New York, ll; Colnmbiis, 1; Ohloago, l; 
Detroit 4; Cbarleston, 8. G., 2; Atlanta, 1; Nasbvl&e, 1; Los Angeles, 1. 

Q/$eiUera, ttnajxei/lMl.—Oaaea; Oindimatl. 18; Riclimond, 1; dm Antonio, 4 
ntAui ftPer, emkfflk.— Gaaea: Hansas City, 1; Charleston, S. 0., 1, Atlanta, ft; Savannah, 2; Tac^ 2; 
Nashville, ^ Birmingham, 4; Netv Orleans, 2; Shreveport, % Dall^ l; Honaron, 2; San Antoolo, 2; Los 
Angeles,!, 


Batec (anntud hone) per 100,000 popvlation, by geographic groupe, for the 88 
cities m the preying tcMe (estimated poptuolton, 1948, 84,088,500) 


• 

I 

II 

1 

n 

k 

111 

|S& 

Inflaensa 

1 

I 

1 

H 

||l 

i* 

Poliomyelitis 
ease rates 

i 

ll 

|l 

1 

H 

#-4 " 

a 

a 

!il 

m 

sir 

s* 

ll 

r 

1 

i 

o 

1 

New England 

8.8 

ao 

ao 

ao 

80 

lai 

7a4 

eas 

138 

ao 

ae 

813 

MlddleAthmtlo 

as 

ae 

as 

ao 

14 

4.6 

87.0 

80.6 

68 

ao 

as 

181 

East North Central. 

ai 

aft 

ai 

a4 

66 

as 

81.6 

las 

00 

ao 

ae 

111 

West North Central 

11. 1 

4.8 

■ilil 

ao 

18 

4.8 


844 

BIliU 

ao 

as 


Atlantlo,-^. 

86.8 

ao 

2a4 

1.7 

S 

1.7 

41.0 

81.8 

08 

ao 

as 


East Sonth Central 

17.7 

ao 

1L8 

ao 

6 

11.8 


41.8 

80 

ao 

ao 

47 

West Sonth Central 


0.0 

ao 

a? 

8 

aft 

8L7 

87. 8 

03 

ao 

ao 

8 

Monntftjn - 


ao 

sas 

ao 

48 

ao 

87.4 

ao 

71 

ao 

ao 

7B 

Padllo 


LO 

0.8 

ao 

180 

as 

aa? 

oao 

62 

ao 

1.6 

48 

Total — 

141 

ao 

as 

1.8 

41 

aa 

4a4 

sas 

88 

ao 

aa 

102 





















































































FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

ProfsiTiees — Communicable diseases — Week ended October 6, 1945 , — 
During the week ended October 6, 1946, cases of certain communicable 
diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of 
Canada as follows; 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Bootla 

New 

Bruns- 

wiok 

Quo- 

Deo 

Onta- 

rio 

Mani- 

toba 

Saa- 

katoh* 

ewan 

! 

AIbe^ 

ta 

Brltiab 

Colum- 

bia 

Total 

ChickflnpoT* _ 


1 


n 

61 

21 

■i 

87 

24 

104 

Dlphtheilft 



6 

i 

6 

6 

1 

1 

■mm 

00 

D^ntery: 

Amehtn 




1 


■■ 

1 



HHBB 


10 


2 

■mm 


mMim 

21 

Q^nnan 




IQ 

7 


nmnw 

6 

2 

87 

TnflnAnf;^ ^ 


2 


18 

muQi 

■■HB 



16 

M'wwliia 


2 

1 1 

47 

00 


3 

8 

181 

277 

Menliigltts, menlngoooo- 

AHA . 



2 

8 

■n 

3 

Mmnps " 


■■llllll 


44 

22 

8 

10 

19 

10 

128 



HHiira 

IHHBI 

2 

111 


1 

2 

120 

floerlAtffi'ver. .. . . 




62 

84 

ii 

3 

13 

16 

214 

Tuberculosis (all Harms).. 



6 

140 

48 


13 

28 

28 

287 

Typbold and para- 
t^hnM ftrmr 




• 24 

8 

■1 

1 


82 

dlaeases: 

GonnirhAA 

2 

18 

IQ 

182 


31 

81 

87 

■PI 

688 

SyphilfA- 


6 

1 

188 


11 

8 

17 

■J 

203 

Whooping fungh _ _ _ 


3 


110 




3 


188 


Im 



jHHI 



ilncliides 5 oases, delayed reports. 


HNLAND 

NotifiMe diseases— August During the month of August 

1945, cases of certain notifiable diseases were reported in Finland 
as follows: 


IMseaae 

Oases 

Disease 

Oases 

Oerabrospinal menlnsltlB 

21 

OphthAlmtA nApnfttnniTin 

1 

Ohlakfinnax ^ ^ ^ 

108 

PftTBtyphoW fftVBT- 

2,628 

KftutntX 

18 

fnmiR) T 

^611 

DIi]fithfirl& 

1,176 

206 

PoUoinFelltlL J- 

103 


paerpeiti fever 

88 

Gfisbnenfinrltls' 

18,660 

2,500 

711 

Rhmmfttfft fever 

848 

CkmorrhaB. 

fliHihfiw 

8,088 

136 

Heuatltis. enidemlo 

Soerlet fever 


* 307 

Syphflla.^ r r 

888 


7 

Typhoid fever 

47 


116 

Vmoeiit’a andnA 

68 

Meadett - . 

32 

Whnnpfng nnngh 

1,826 

Mumps 

180 



( 1880 ) 
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reports of cholera, plague, smallpox, typhus fever, and 

YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Noa. — ^Except In osBea of nnnanal jnddenoe, only those plaoee ate Inchided whldh had not proTloiidy 
reported any of the abovo-mentlaned dtteaaes, ozoept yeQow fever, dmlitg the oarrent year. All reports of 
ydlow fever are pabllshed oorrently. 

A table showing the aoonmolated figures for these diseases for the year to date Is published In the Public 
Health Bbpobts for the last Friday In each month. 

Plasne 

Belgian Congo-— Kateri. — ^For the week ended October 27, 1945, 
7 fatal cases of suspected plague were reported in Kateri, Belgian 
Congo. 

OrecU Britain — Malta, — ^For the week ended October 27, 1945, 6 
conhimed cases of plague with 1 death were reported in Malta, Great 
Britain. ' 

Morocco {French). — ^For the period October 1-10, 1945, 24 cases 
of plague were reported in the region of Casablanca, French Morocco. 

Palestine — Haija. — ^For the week ended October 20, 1945, 2 cases 
of plague were reported in Haifa, Palestine. For the month of Sep< 
tember 1945, 1 plague-infected rat was also reported m Haifa. 

Smallpox 

British East Africa/— Tanganyika. — ^For the week ended September 
22, 1945, 292 cases of smallpox with 40 deaths were reported in 
Tanganyika, British East Africa. 

Bhodesia, Northern. — ^For the week ended September 22, 1945, 308 
cases of smallpox with 2 deaths were reported in Northern Bhodesia. 

Typhus Fever 

Egy ^. — ^For the week ended September 29, 1946, 18 cases of typhus 
fever including 1 case in Hamietta, were reported in all of Egypt. For 
the week ended October 20, 1945, 1 case of typhus fever was reported 
in Ismailiya and 2 cases were reported in Port Said. 

Morocco {French). — ^For the period October 1-10, 1945, 113 cases 
of typhus fever were reported in French Morocco, including 71 cases in 
the region of Casablanca, 26 cases in the region of Meknes, and 11 
cases in the region of Babat. 

The Netherlands — Correction. — ^The report of 158 cases of typhus 
fever in the Netherlands during the period Januaiy-June 1945 (Public 
Health Bbpoets, September 28, 1945, p. 1161, and October 26, 1946, 
p. 1292) was erroneous. Senior Surgeon H. B. Sandstead, formerly 
Chief of the Public Health Branch, British and USFET Mission to 
the Netherlands, reports cases in that country as follows: 1943 — 4 
cases; 1944 — 6 cases; January-June, 1946 — 61 cases. All of the cases 
reported for 1945 occurred in displaced persons repatriated from 
Germany, and 37 of them occurred in June. 

X 
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STUDIES OF THE BOLE OF FUNGI IN PULMONABT DISEASE 

L CROSS REACTIONS OF HISTOPLASMIN * 

By C. W. Emmons, Principal Myeologicf, and B. J. OUon, Surgeon, United Staiee 
PubKe Health Semes; and W. W. EiiDsman, Director ^ Jlfedtcof and SurgteaZ 
Service, Si. JBligabeths Hospital 

The deyelopmeat of techniques and facilities for mass X-ray of 
populations during the past 10 years has resulted in the demonstration 
of pulmonary lesions in many persons who haye no obyious symptoms 
or history of illness. From a public health, medical, or the patient’s 
yiewpoint, the signihcauce of these lesions depends upon th^ etiolo- 
gies. In many of these cases clinical and laboratory examinations do 
not indicate a tuberculous etiology, and mycological examinations 
usually fail to demonstrate significant fungi. The laboratory methods 
of examination are unsatisfactory because in many cases lesions 
reyealed by mass X-ray suryey are quiescent and therefore no satis- 
factory sputum or exudate is ayailable. When direct methods of 
laboratory study are not applicable it is logical to utilize immuno- 
logical procedures as aids in diagnosis. 

The isolation of Histoplama capsvhtum from a hilar lymph node 
of a Tennessee child with pulmonary calcification led us to pursue 
further the possible role of histoplasmosis in “atypical pulmonary 
disease.” Howeyer, no further isolations of H. captndaium were made 
in a series of 35 cases with pulmonary calcification studied at autopsy.’ 
A search for this fungus in sputum in “atypical pulmonary disease” 
in Tennessee, Alabama, and Ohio also failed to yield additional 
isolations (10). It was Mt that before the possible role of histoplas- 
mosis in pulmonary lesions could be thorou^y assessed a skin-testing 
antigen ^ould be used. Accordingly histoplasmin was prepared and 
its potency and specificity haye been tested in animals and in man, 
as reported herein. 

1 Pmn the DtvUon of IhfMtloiu Diaeaaea, National Inititiite of Health, and St. BUiaheth e Hoapltd. 

> Stodytohel^eiMrtedlnaaaparsteiMqiwr. 
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PREPARATION OP ANTIGEN 


nistoplasniiiL is a sterile bioth filtrate of a culture of H. capsvlatum. 
Van Pemis, Benson, and Holinger (14) prepared histoplasmin from 
dextrose broth cultures of the fungus. They observed an immediate 
reaction when the undiluted filtrate was injected intradermally in 
their patient and in experimentally infected mice. A d elayed reaction 
was observed in dilutions up to 1:1,000. An acetone precipitate of 
the filtrate also elicited reactions. Zarafonetis and Lindbei^ (IS) also 
reported the preparation and use of histoplasmin. This antigen has 
been prepared by a number of other investigators but the method of 
preparation has not been standardized. 

The histoplasmin used in our investigations was prepared by grow- 
ing strains of H. capsulatum on a synthetic broth medium made 
according to the formula recommended by Br. 0. E. Smith for the 
preparation of cocddioidin ® (IS). 


l-Aaparagln 

Dipotaaslnm phosphate o. p. (SI 1 HPO 4 ) 

Sodium dtrate c. p. CNaiOiHiOr-SHiHiO) 

Magnesiiim sdlphate (U. S. F.) (McS04-7 H«0) 

Fetrlfl dtrate (U. S. P.) vm (Beales) - 

Dextrose of the grade known as Geielose (U. 8 . P. X.)_ 

Qlyoerine 0 . p. (tJ. 8. P.). 

Water to make 


llOOgm. 
LSlgm. 
0.00gm. 
160 gm. 
asogm. 
laoogm. 
26.00gm. 
ItOOaoOml. 


This is similar to the medium used in making tuberculin. Experience 
has shown that thk culture medium itself does not sensitize or elicit 
nonspecific reactions. The medium was dispensed in 3-liter Erlen- 
meyer flasks, 1 ,500 ml. per flask, and autoclaved. Bits of dry mycelium 
from agar slant cultures of H. capsulatum were floated on the 
surface of the broth, and the inoculated culture were then incubated 
in a dark cupboard at room temperature for periods varying from 
2 to 4 months (in one lot, 7 months). At the end of the incubation 
period the flask was shaken to immerse all the floating mycelium and 
on the following day the broth was filtered through a Berkefeld N 
filter and tested for sterility. Merthiolate was added to give a fiTial 
concentration of 1:10,000, and the material was bottled without either 
concentration or restoration to original volume. The color of the 
filtrate was a dear amber. 

The histoplasmin (H3) used most extensively in the investigations 
reported here, and used by Palmer in testing student nurses (11) 
was a filtrate of cultures 7 months old. Two strains of Jff. capsida^Tiii 
were grown separately in the preparation of this lot and the filtrates 
pooled.^ One was the strain already mentioned, which was isolated 
in this laboratoiy fl’om a case with pulmonary ()al(ufioation, and the 
second was the strain isolated by Von Pemis et al. (14), and kindly 
sent to us when requested immediately after their report was published 


* PflEflOml <v » n m i T n1mi ttonm 

* The pooUiig of ooltanB la ft eoatomeiy pnoedtin la tiu prepBiatlaii of eooddlokUn. 
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in 1941. This lot of histoplasmin was darker in color than other lots 
prepared) presumably because of the long period of incubation and the 
consequent concentration of culture ingredients and metabolic 
products. However, it was similar in antigenicity to all other lots 
prepared (see table 2). The other fungus antigens discussed in this 
paper were prepared from cultures incubated 80 to 100 days before 
filtration. 

Several other fungus antigens were prepared in a manner fliTnilflr to 
that described above, but only blastomycini coccidioidin, auH haplo- 
sporangin will be compared with histoplasmin in this report. Blasto- 
mycin was prepared from broth cultures of Blastomyces dermatiHdiSj 
cocddioidin from cifitures of Coccidioides immitis, and haplosporangin 
from cultures of HaplosporaTigmm parvuMf a fungus causing pul- 
monary disease in wild rodents and immunologically related to 
C. immitis. Lots of filtrate were not pooled except in the case of 
lot No. 3 of histoplasmini 

TOXICITY OF HISTOPLASMIN 

One milliliter of undiluted histoplasmin was injected intraperi- 
toneally into each of four guinea pigs and this dose was repeated 1 
week later. Three guinea pigs were similarly tested with 0.5-nil. 
doses. No toxic reactions were observed. 

Four young white mice (average weight 20 gm.) received injectioiis 
of 0.5 ml. of undiluted histoplasmin in the tail vein and this dose was 
repeated 1 week later. Similar groups of mice received similar 
repeated injeclions of dilutions of 1:10 and 1:100 of histoplasmin. 
No toxic reactions were observed. 

HISTOPLASMIN SKIN BBACTIONB IN GUINEA PIGS 

Twelve normal white guinea pigs were tested by the intradennal 
injection of 0.1 ml. of each of three dilutions of histoplasmin, viz, 
1:10, 1:100, and 1:1,000. No animals reacted to these dilutions. 
Repeated intradermal tests of four of these guinea pigs and of other 
control groups gave no indication that histoplasmin as used in intra- 
deimal testing is primarily irritating or sensitizes guinea pigs. Sixteen 
additional normal guinea pigs were skin tested with histoplasmin 1:100 
before being experimentally inoculated with Histoplasmaf and 24 
normal guinea pigs were sk in tested with histoplasmin and blasto- 
mydn (both 1:100) before being inoculated with Blastomyces. None 
of these normal AnirriftTfl reacted to the antigens used. 

Ghiinea pigs were infected by the intraperitoneal injection of a 
pooled heavy suspension of ground mycelium and spores of H. 
ca^sfukdum. Rabbits were similarly infected by either intravenous 
or intraperitoneal routes and were skin tested with histoplasmin 3 
weeks later. Guinea pigs were akin tested with histoplasmin 2 
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weeks after inoculation and at intervals thereafter. Preliminazy 
studies indicated that 0.1 ml. of a dilution of 1:100 of bistoplasmin 
was a suitable test dose for animals, and this dose and dilution were 
regularly used unless otherwise indicated. 

Infected animals, with few exceptions, gave definite and easily 
read skin reactions to bistoplasmin. There was no immediate reac- 
tion. The reaction in the guinea pigs rea(dxed its height in about 24 
hours and sometimes disappeared in 48 hours. In sensitized rabbits 
the reaction readied its height in 24 to 48 hours and persisted for as 
long as 6 days. Only reactions showing an area of edema 5 mm. or 
more in diameter were read as positive. In a few cases only erythema 
was observed and these were recorded as negative. In most animflls 
which failed to react there was no edema or erythema. In positive 
reactions the area of erythema usually corresponds almost exactly 
to the area of edema. 

Of 39 guinea pigs with experimental histoplasmosis, 82 reacted to a 
1:100 dilution of histoplasmin (table 1). Of the 7 failing to react to 
this dilution, 5 gave a positive reaction to a 1:10 dilution. We did 
not determine the reason for the failure of the 2 remaining animals to 
become sensitized. All of the 9 rabbits with experimental histo- 
plasmosis reacted to histoplasmin (table 2). The potency of histo- 
plasmin in demonstrating skin sensitivity in experimentaUy infected 
animals was thus clearly demonstrated. 

CBOSB BBACTIONB WITH HIBTOPLABMIN 

Many investigators have observed the unreliability of fungus 
antigens when used as diagnostic agents in skin testing (4, 6, 8j 9). 
One cannot accept the specificity of a fungus antigen until it has been 
tested against other mycoses. Guinea pigs with other experimental 
mycoses were therefore skin tested with histoplasmin. The mycoses 
in which cross reactions were observed ore recorded in table 1. The 
mycoses in which cross reactions were not observed were eUminated 
because an adequate study has not been completed. 


Tabui l.—CroB8 reactions experivMntaUy infedsd guinea pige 




Ntonber reeioUng to 0.1 ml. (rf I'JOQ dUntbm of— 

Infeoted wltb— 

JNuniDor 01 

animals 

Hlstoplas- 

tnjn 

Blastomr- 

ofai 

Cooddlol* 

din 

Haplospo- 

lanslii 

ISatOftaama..^ ^ 

3d 

>S3 

8 

2 

■1 

imiM 

0 

BloMtomfcea ^ ... 

8 


0 

Oacdmde^ 

7 



0 

Htflo^pormglum 

7 

6 


IIBl 

3 


I Baddltlooal animals xaaeted to birtQplumln 1^0. 


Of eight guinea pigs experimentally infected with Blastomyces 
dermaHtidia, eight reacted to 'histoplasmin, seven to blastomycin. 
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and one to coccidioidin. Of seven experunentally infected with 
Coccidioides irnrrvUiSj two reacted to histoplasmin, and six to coccidi- 
oidin. However, these animals were very ill when tested, and it is 
possible that additional animals would have reacted if a more chronic 
form of this mycosis had been induced. Of seven guinea pigs experi- 
mentally infected with Haploaporanffium panmm, six reacted to 
plasmin, six to blastomydn, four to coccidioidin, and five to haplo- 
sporangin. Of nine rabbits with experimental histoplasmosis, nine 
reacted to histoplasmin and eight to blastomycin (table 2). 

Tabui 2 . — Skin reactions to different lots of histoplasmin and to blastomycin in 
rabbits experimentally infected vrith Histoplaama capsulatum 


BeactioB to 0.1 ml. of 1:100 dUotloD of— 


Number of BnlmalB 

Hbtoplaamln lota 

BlastO’ 

mydn 

E8 

H4 

E8 

He 

H7 

B4 

Q - - - 

0 

0 

g 

9 

8 

8 



The cross reaction with blastomycosis was particularly interesting, 
and an examination of the sensitizing, ability of difierent strains of 
B. dermatitidis seemed indicated. Three sets of eight guinea pigs 
eadi were mfected with strains of B. derrnabUidis as indicated in table 3. 


Tablb 3 . — Skin reactions in guinea pigs vnth experimented blastomycosis 


Infecting atraln 

Number of 

unlmnln 

Eeaoting to hiatoplBB- 
1:100 

Beactingto 

tilaatomy* 

dniaoo 

E8 

E4 

B4 


8 

e 

4 

7 


8 

7 

6 

8 

0014 

8 

8 

e 

8 


There appeared to be a slight difference in the sensitizing ability of 
the three strains of fungus used, but in view of the small numbers of 
animals tested and the inherent inaccuraciea in akin testing, it is 
doubtful whether these differences would be apparent if the animals 
had been reinoculated, or if lower dilutions of the antigen had been 
used m testing. 

TITRATION OF HISTOPLASMIN AND BLASTOMTCIN 

The obvious cross reaction between histoplasmin and blastomycin 
was further studied by a titration of the antigens (table 4). The 24 
guinea pigs mentioned above were divided into 3 groups of 8, each 
group having been infected with a different strain of B, dermatiiidisi 
18 guinea pigs were experimentally infected with pooled cultures of 
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Tablo 4: Pabt 1 . — TitraHon of hutoplasmin and bUuiomycin in guinea pige 

with experiment^ hietoplaemosie 


Animal No. 

Infecting strain 
ffl«fop/oma 

Endpoint 

Hlstoplasmln No. 8 

Blastomycin No. 4 

Positive 

Negative 

Positive 

Negative 

2635 

PooJwl 

1:6,000 

1:6,000 

1:6,000 

1:6,000 

1:6,000 

1:6,000 

1:1,600 

1:1,600 

1:1,600 

1:1,600 

1:1,000 

1:1,000 

1-1,000 

1:1,000 

1:800 

1:200 

1:10,000 
1:10,000 
1:10,000 
1:10,000 
1:10,000 
1:10, 000± 
1:6,000 
1:6,000 
1:6,000 
1:6,000 
l :6,000 db 
1:1,600± 
l : l , e0Q ± 
1:1,600 
1:1,000 
1:400 

1:6,000 

1:1,000 

1:400 

1:200 

i:iaooo 

1:6,000 

1:800 

> l :4 a 0 :t 

M 8 B . . 

do 

2661 

_ do 

3681 




2640 


HK ' J **^*-** 

- HdbI 

1:6.00(4 

1:1.000 

1:800 

1:40 Q ± 

1:800 

1:6,000^ 

1:400 

1:200 

1:200 

1:800 

1:200 

2668 


2579 

do .. 

2620 

do . 

2684 

. _ do 

2688 __ 

_ do 

2680 

do , 

2580 

do 

2682 

1 


2578 


1:400 

2666 

1 HVi 

2667 . 

do 


2686 

do 












1 The designation. ± Indicates a reaction less than 5 nun. In diameter. 

* 

Table 4: Pabt 2 . — Titration of hietoplasmin and hlastomydn in guinea pigs with 

experimental blastomycosis 


Bnd point 


3770. 

2772. 

2774. 

277B. 

2778. 

2779. 
2768. 

2760. 

2770. 

2771. 
2762. 
2778. 
2768. 

2761. 
2777. 
2765. 

2764. 
3766. 
3760. 
2767. 
2767. 

2765. 

2780. 
3759. 


Animal No. 


Infecting strain Bhatorngcn 


Hlstoplasmln No. 8 


PosltlTe 


N^mtiTc 


Blastomydn No. 4 


Positive 


Native 



1:10,000 

1:1,600 

1:1,600 

1:1,600 

1:1.600 

1:1,600 

1:1,600 

1:1,600 

1:1,600 

1:1,600 

1:1,600 

1:1,000 

1:800 










EjnBMMNIM 

RxrjHMMMWHHIHHH 

flOU 



1:400 

6014. 




rTrMMMMMIIWlBH 


6011 

1:400 

1:200 

1:200 

rrriHHHMHMMHMHIII 

6011 





6014. 

6009. 


1:20,000 

1 rn 

B ' K wl 

1 rij 


If m 

E ^ !!ul 

f ?ri 


^Bi il ?n 

K ■ ^ 1x9 

^Bi 1 Tn 

1:6,000 


1:6.000 



^Bi 1 m 

1:6,000 

1 



S JiWryH 

^^E •ViTyl 



■ txiIlH 


1:800± 

^^^E [tnlH 






^^E [iOjH 

1:400 





1:1.600 

1:200 


1:300 


1:V10± 



1:10,000 

1:5.000 

1:5.000 

1:5,000 

1:5,000 

1:5,000 

1:5,000 

1:5,000 

1:6,000 

1:6.000 

1:400 

1 : 10,000 

1:1,6004: 

1:5,000 

1:800 

1:5,000 

1:5,000 

1:800 

l:1.600d; 

1:600± 

1:5,000 

1:300 

1:200 

1:200 


1 The d eslgnat l i m db indicates areactlon less than 5nim. In diameter. 


3, capsvlattLW.. These aiiiTnals were skin tested with histopl^mm 
and blastomycin diluted 1:200, 1:400, 1:800, 1:1,000, 1:1,600, 1:5,000, 
1: 10,000, and 1 : 20,000. Guinea pigs with experimental Idstoplasmosis 
reactedmore consistently and usually to a higher dilution of histoplas- 
min than to blastomycin in this series. Guinea pigs with experim^tal 
blastomycosis reacted similarly to hietoplasmin and blastomycin. 
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The fact that histoplasmin cross reacts so completely with hlasto- 
mydn in experiraental blastomycosis and to a lesser degree in experi- 
mental histoplasmosis may be due to a lower potency of the blasto- 
mycin or to an as yet uhknowo factor in the sensitization of the guinea 
pigs in these two diseases. There seems to be an almost complete 
cross reaction between histoplasmin and blastomycin in experimental 
blastomycosis and histoplasmosis in guinea pigs. 

HISTOPLASMIN AND BLASTOMYCIN TESTS IN PATIENTS 

The authors have had under study in St. Elizabeths Hospital a group 
of 69 patients with atypical pulmonary lesions. After laboratory and 
dioical studies extending over a period of 3 years had failed to es- 
tablish a tuberculous, mycotic, or other etiology, this group of patients 
and a comparable group of patients without pulmonary pathology 
were tested with histoplasmin, blastomycm, and coccidioidin. For 
this report, which is concerned with a comparison of antigens, both 
groups are tabulated together as the skin-testing results did not vary 
between the groups." Except for seven patients (six Negroes and one 
Indian) all were white adults. 

All individuals were initially tested with 0.1 cc. of a 1:1,000 dilution 
of each antigen intradermally. A reaction was considered positive 
if it had 5x5 mm. edema. As shown in table 5, 55 of 136 (40.4 per- 
cent) reacted to histoplasmin, 35 (25.7 percent) reacted to blasto- 
mycin, and 34 (25 percent) reacted to both antigens. The table also 
shows that the histoplasmin picked up 34 of 35 (97.1 percent) of 
those positive to blastomycin, while the blastomycin picked up 34 
of 55 (61.8 percent) of those positive to histoplasmin. 


Tabus 5 . — Cross reactions of histoplasmin and blastomyein in patients 



mmmmm 

Total 


POSltlTB 

NegatlvB 

Hlstaplaamln 1:1000: 

Pfwltlm ^ ^ 

84 

ai 

06 

Negative * 

1 

80 

81 

TotAl , _ 

36 

101 

186 




In this series of cases, the incidence of positive reactions to histo- 
plasmin and blastomycin was related to sex, being twice as high in 
males as in females (table 6). All of these patients were mentally 
ill and had been hospitalized for ^(^rying intervals. The age distri- 
bution given in table 5a shows that the majority were over 50 years 

* The oUntoal, coentgonclacloal, and Isboiatoiy studies on both the patlsots with atyplosl pnlmonair 
leslans (Inflltrations of the Inns psTenohymA of vaiylng desnstO snd the '*iu)nnal’* group will be reported in 
n separate paper. 
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Table 6a. — Skin reaction to 0,1 ec. hiatoplasmin 1:1,000, blasiompcin 1:1,000, and 
cocddioidin 1:1,000 in 138 patienta by age groups 


Age group 

Sex 

Total 

Histoplasmin 

Blastomyein 

Cocddioidin 

Positive 

Negative 

Positive 

Negative 

Positive 

Native 

Male 

1 

Number 

Peroent 

Number 

Peroeut 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

s 

1 

Peroent 

Number 


20-29 

m 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

2 


n 

0 

2 




4 

1 

0 

H] 

0 

0 


0 

0 

6 


Kl 

0 

0 



18 

5 

18 

Kl 

aaa 

12 

66.7 

4 

22.2 

14 

77.8 

1 

5.6 


044 

UO-M 

25 

11 

36 

18 

oao 

18 

C219 

10 

27.8 

20 

712 

0 

0 

ELI 

iEan 

acMO 

28 

14 

42 

10 

85.7 

97 

64.8 

11 

262 

81 

768 

1 

P4l 

41 

07.6 


15 

10 

80 

14 

46.7 

16 

58.8 

10 

868 

El 

666 

8 

iHSI 

27 



a 

11 

8 

2 

66.7 

1 

88.8 


01 

a 


0 

in 

8 


Total 

88 

48 

136 

66 


81 

60.6 

30 

267 

101 

743 

»6 

67 

181 

668 


1 Tlie 5 Indlylduida x>oaltlv6 to cooddloidln were also positive to both hiatoplasmin and hlastomyoln. 


Table 6. — Skin reaction to hiatoplasmin 1:1,000, blastomyein 1:1,000, and coeeid- 

ioidin 1:1,000 according to sex 



Total 

num- 

ber 

Histoplasmin 

Blastomyoln 

Cooddloidln 

Positive 

Negative 

Foaittve 

Negative 

Positive 

Negative 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

oent 

Num- 

ber 

Pei^ 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Par^ 

oent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Pw- 

oent 

Males 

Females 

Total number. 


48 

12 

460 

260 

45 

86 

61.1 

760 

20 

6 

318 

116 

60 

42 

87.1 

87.6 

4 

1 

46 

11 

84 

47 

066 

07.0 

186 

65 

4a4 

81 

50.6 

35 

267 

101 

748 

■ 

67 

181 

068 


of age. However, it is interestLog that not only was the incidence 
of positive histoplasmin and blastomydn reactions about the same in 
the different age groups studied, but two of the individuals tested 
who were over 80 years of age were positive to histoplasmin. One of 
these, when retested, was positive to blastomyein 1:100. The rela> 
tionship of positive reactions to the time of residence in the hospital 
is given in table 7. The results suggest that the duration of resi- 
dence in the hospital did not induence the incidence of positive reac- 
tions. This suggests the possibihty that whatever the factor that 
induces this sensitization, once an individual becomes sensitized, this 
condition may in some instances persist for many years. 

The results from skin tests with these antigens are dependent upon 
the potency of the antigen and the “degree of sensitization” of the 
individual tested. (The potencies of the antigens, histoplasmin and 
blastomyein, are roughly quantitated for guinea pigs in the titration 
given in table 4.) The “degree of sensitization” of the individuals 
tested with the antigens was not precisely determined. Over 80 
percent of the reactions reported had an area of edema over 1 cm, in 
diameter. The largest reaction to histoplasmin in a 1:1,000 dilution 
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Tablh 7 . — Skin reaction to histoplamin 1:1,000, blactornycin 1:1.000, and cocoid- 
ioidin 1:1,000 in ISO pcAients according to yean of reaidonce tn hoapiial 


Yean In liospital 

1 

Histoplasmin 

Blastomycin 

Ooeddloldln 

PosltlTe 

Negatlye 

Positive 

Negative 

Positive 

Negative 


Per- 

cent 

11 

Ta- 

oent 

Nam- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Peis 

cent 

Nran- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

|gn| 

Per- 

cent 

0-1 

fi 

2 

4ao 

8 

aao 

1 

in 

4 

m 

n 

0 

8 

loao 

1-4 

28 

10 

46.8 

12 

64.6 

8 

88.4 

14 

68.6 

Hi 

4,5 

21 

06.6 

6-0 

28 

7 

8L8 

16 

oa2 

6 

87.8 

16 

72.7 

1 

4.6 

21 

08.6 

10-14. 

20 

9 


11 

66.0 

4 

E99 

16 

E3l 

1 

&0 

10 

06,0 

16-10 

14 

4 

2a6 

10 

7L4 

2 

14.8 

12 

86.7 

1 

7.1 

13 

029 

ao -20 


0 


11 

65.0 

6 


16 

fzai 

1 

KSl 

19 

06.0 

80-80 

27 

11 


16 

OOiS 

7 

86.0 

20 

74.1 

Hi 

eM 

27 

100.0 

40-48 

6 

2 


8 

eao 

2 


8 

g01»M 

Hi 

mm 

6 

mo 

60-80 

1 

I 


HI 

0 

■i 


1 


Hi 

u 

1 

100.0 

Total 

186 

66 


81 

60.6 

86 

25.7 

101 

74.8 

6 

8.7 

181 

06.8 


was an area of edema 64 mm. in diameter; to a similar dose of blasto- 
mycin, 47 mm. in diameter. Tventy-one individuals with, reactions 
to histoplasmin of from 10 to 23 nun. in diameter were retested with 
histoplasmin 1: 10,000 dilution and only one was positive to this higher 
dilution. This patient gave a reaction only 7 mm. in diameter. 
Evidently the 1:1,000 test dose of this lot of antigen is near the upper 
threshold of sensitivity of the individuals retested. 

The blastomycin used in this study was probably not as potent an 
antigen for humans as the histoplasmin. The 21 individuals retested 
with histoplasmin at 1:10,000 were negative to blastomycin at 1:1,000. 
All but 2 of these, however, were positive to blastomycin at 1:100 
dilution. 

Cross reactions between histoplasmin and blastomycin observed 
in animals were confirmed by the results of skin testing on patients. 
So far as these studies indicate, a positive histoplasmin reaction may 
be due to sensitization to either H. capstilatum, B. dennaiitidiSj or 
some other antigenic agent as yet undetermined. 

DISCUSSION 

In any case of undiagnosed systemic disease, the possibility of a 
mycotic etiology should be considered. This problem of a differential 
diagnosis frequently arises in the case of pulmonary disease. The 
problem is accentuated by the current practice of roentgenological 
survey of populations which results in the demonstration of pulmo- 
nary lesions in many individuals not clinically ill. In many of these 
cases clinical and laboratory examinations do not indicate a tuber- 
culous etiology and a search for significant fungi likewise is usually 
futile. Nevertheless, the suspicion remains that many of these lesions 
are mycotic in origin and attempts to establish diagnoses include pro- 
cedures intended to demonstrate the presence of fungi. 
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In most cases of the sort under discussion there is no sputum or 
other pathological exudate which can be examined by microscope or 
culture^ ftTid it is natural to turn to immunological methods of diag- 
nosis. These are notoriously unreliable in mycoses. Antibodies may 
be lacking, on the one hand, and cross reactions between different 
mycoses have beer demonstrated repeatedly on the other. Immuno- 
logical data therefore may be almost worthless in the diagnosis of a 
given case. Coccidioidin is the best known and most widely used of 
the fungus antigens, and its extensive use in skin testing has yielded 
epidemiological information of great interest and importance. Its 
limitations as a diagnostic agent are well known, however. Skin sen- 
sitivity to coccidioidin is retained for many years, and a positive skin 
reaction may indicate merely sensitization acquired during a mild or 
nonapparent infection during earlier residence within an endemic area. 
It may have no relationship to an infection in which a diagnosis is 
sought. Moreover, a small percentage of persons who have had no 
known exposure to Cocddioides react to coccidioidin. The significance 
of these aberrant reactions is not yet known. In the preparation of 
coccidioidin many lote have to be discarded because, when tested, they 
cause too many nonspecific reactions. Only certain lots, after critical 
test, are adjudged suitable for use. Histoplasmin and blastomycin 
share with coccidioidin the characteristics of possibly useful tools in 
epidemiological surveys. All have faults which seriously limit their 
usefulness as diagnostic materials. 

X-ray studies of groups in the general population have shown 
striking geographical differences in the distribution of pulmonary 
calcification (S). Pulmonary calcification is found frequently in tuber- 
oulin-n^ative individuals (5, 7, 10). In an epidemiological study of 
these lesions in Ohio such a high incidence was found in individuals 
with no known exposure to tuberculosis that it was concluded they 
resulted from an unrecognized disease of very common occurrence 
(10). Palmer (11) has recentiy reported that, in a group of student 
nurses studied, 91.6 percent of those with pulmonary calcification 
reacted to histoplasmin or tuberculin or both, and that of 2,141 who 
were negative to both tuberculin and histoplasmin only 1.2 percent 
had pulmonary calcification. 

Aronson, Saylor, and Parr (I) found a correlation between pul- 
monary csdcification and coccidioidin skm reactions within the en- 
demic area of coccidioidomycosis, and Oox and Smith {B) demonstrated 
Oocddioidea in calcified pulmonary nodules. 

It is probable that our present concepts of histoplasmosis are in- 
complete. The disease, world-wide in distribution, is recognized as 
a generalized, almost invariably fatal disease (IS). Localized, non- 
systemic lesions have been reported in only a few coses. We shall 
report later the case of a child with pulmonary calcification in which 
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histoplasmosis waa apparently only a concomitant infection not 
important as a cause of the patient^s death. The atrain of 
plasma isolated from a hilar lymph node of this child was Used in the 
preparation of histoplasmin No. 3. 

From the results obtained with blastomycin in this study it also is 
shown to be an antigen which produces a definite easily readable skin 
reaction. The reaction, however, is not specific, as shown by its cross 
reactions with histoplasmin and haplosporangin. It is possible that 
when histoplasmosis and blastomycosis are more fully known, both 
will prove to have benign, self-limited forms corresponding to the 
Valley fever (primary) type of coccidioidomycosis. 

SXTMblABY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. Histoplasmin, blastomycin, coccidioidin, and haplosporangin 
were prepared by procedures smular to those used in m aMug coccid- 
ioidin. Cross reactions between the four antigens were demon- 
strated. 

2. A dilution of 1:100 of histoplasmin gave a positive reaction in 
guinea pigs with experimental histoplasmosis, blastomycosis, coccid- 
ioidomycosis, and haplomycosis. 

3. Thirty-four of one hundred and thirty-six hospitalized persons 
Teacted to both histoplasmin and blastomycin. 

4. The significance of the surprisingly high incidence of positive 
reactions to histoplasmin and blastomycin in man remains to be 
determined. We are not at present in a position to evaluate the 
dinical or epidemiological significance of these positive reactions as 
they occur singly or together, in view of the demonstrated cross 
reactions between these antigens. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC HEALTH 

PEOGRAMi 

By MaTESw DsBaTBUBST, Chief, Fidd Acimtiea in Hedth EdveaUon 

Health education is universsJly accepted as an essential part of the 
public health program. Descriptions of the control actmties for such 
disease as tuberculosis, venereal disease, malaria, the acute commu- 
nicable diseases, cancer, and the degenerative diseases alwajs list 
hetJth education as one of the important and necessary parts of the 
program. Even persons engaged in inspection and law enforcement 
have more recently stated that health education is a necessary tool in 
assisting them to achieve their objectives. 

Coupled with this universal agreement on the importance of health 
education, there is almost complete disagreement on what constitutes 
a good health education program. In one department, a series of 
news releases, radio broadcasts, and occasional talks to groups on 
invitation constitute the health education program. In another, 
health education activities are all centered on the school child with 
syllabi, pamphlets, posters, and essay contests, special campaigns, 
and similar activities. In a third, the program consists of the pro- 
duction and distribution of films, pamphlets, posters, radio transcrip- 
tions, and the use of special mobile visual units to take the message 
to riie people. In the fourth, every member of the staff carries on 
health education in daily contacts, amd no other type of planned edu- 
cational program is undertaken. In still a fifth, the emphasis’ is on 
the solving of health problems by the people of the community utiliz- 
ing the technical guidance which the health department provide. 

This wide variance in programs arises in part from the difference in 
objectives to be served by the health education activities. In the 
early days of public health the provision of facilities for purification 
of the water supply or the passage of legislation providing for tbA 

> Vram the Dlvisloa of PabUo Health Methods. Bead befon the .Confereiue of State and ^tarritorial 
' Health Offloers at fhdr Annual Meeting hi WasbinEton, D. 0. ApilliMS. 
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pasteunzation of milk would prevent znuch illnflag regardless of the 
knowledge or behavior of the people. All the health education needed 
was that required to win the support of sufficient people in the com- 
munity to assure the appropriation of the funds or the passage of the 
legislation. 

Today, however, public health hw developed to the point where it 
has become apparent that many diseases cannot be controlled without 
full citizen understanding and participation. The provision of X-ray 
and diagnostic facihties, sanatoria, and rehabilitation services will 
not reduce tuberculosis unless people know the value of an X-ray of 
the chest, have one taken periodically, and take the necessary treat- 
ment if a diagnosis of tuberculosis is made. The best tumor 
in the world will not reduce the mortality from cancer imlftfia citizens 
avail themselves of the diagnostic service they provide and take 
treatment as indicated. Thus, the principal objective of health edu- 
cation today is the stimulation of public action and individual par- 
ticipation in preventive health activities. 

This over-all objective of citizen participation is much more diffi- 
cult than enlisting support for the program of the health department. 
First of aU, it is difficult because everyone, including the housewdfe, 
the laborer, the white collar worker, the domestic, and the unemployed, 
must become informed on how to protect his health and act on that 
knowledge. Secondly, it is difficult because few people are interested 
in their own health sufficiently to do anything about it — at least not 
until they get sick. Therefore, it requires an intensive educatio^l 
program to achieve any degree of success. 

EeaJizing some of the difficulties involved, the Public Health Service 
in cooperation with several States set out in 1941 to experiment in 
the methods of stimulating individuals to participate in the solution of 
individual and conununity problems. The program began by assign- 
ing persons trained in public health and education to work as regular 
members of local health departments. The tasks of these workers 
were those prescribed by the Committee on Professional' Education 
of the American Public Health Association in its statement of the 
functions in health education: 

To assist In planning and organizing a program of health, education suitable to 
the area of assignnaent. 

To aid the community in organizing itself to find and solve its health problems. 

To assist in promoting, organizing, and guiding study programs in health for 
various groups in the conununity. 

To contribute to the improvement of the quality of health education of the 
school child through work with teachers, 8tq)ervi8or8, and administrators. 

To conduct an informational service for the purpose of answering cilizens* 
inquiries about health. 

To prepare, select, assemble, and distribute health education materials u needed 
to meet the community needs. 
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To’oonduol a speaker’s bureau, conferences, meetings, and radio programs. 

To assist sdth the in-service training of public health personnel. 

To provide for a continuing appraisal of the health education activities. 

Some of you may say, “But these tasks are the functions of all 
members of the health department staff.^’ It is true that these broad 
educatioDfil functions are part of the responsibility of the total staff, 
but what does adequate performance of these tasks require? 

Let us look at the health educator as he or she undertakes to work 
on only two of these functions, namely, assisting the community in 
organizing itself to find and solve its health problems and to promote 
study programs among various groups. As a beginning, he must 
know what organizations already most in the community, what they 
know, what they do, who directs them, and their interests. One 
health educator in a community of 60,000 found over 200 agencies 
and organizations in the community. It was her first task to learn 
something about them, how many people were members, what they 
had already done in health education, and if they were willing to 
expand their program. It was particularly important to ascertain 
what proportion of the population had membership in the various 
organizations and what proportion would be left out of any program 
that worked only through existing oiganizatious. 

To gam this information she interviewed over 300 people in about 
2}i months’ time. These included representatives of the medical and 
dental societies, and other professional community repr^entatives 
such as school authorities, welfare leaders, agricultural workers, 
voluntary agency executives, and a host of lay leaders in both the 
rural and urban parts of the community. 

In addition to finding out what agencies there were, their interests, 
and their activities, these preliminary interviews were made to leam 
what iofoimation as well as what misinformation existed in the com- 
munity. Whet did the people know about the health department 
and its program? Were they confused about its activities? For 
example, here are a few of the questions which citizens have asked 
during interviews by the health educator: 

What does a health officer do except put up placards? 

Why should I be interested in pubh’o health? It is only for the poor people. 
It is not important to me. 

Does a public health nurse have to be as veil trained as our hospital nurses? 

(Most of these interviews were conducted in areas served by above- 
average health departments.) These are attitudes the health educator 
must know before a program is begun. He must be prepared to 
interpret the work of the health depextment in a very elementEoy 
fashion in such situations. 

Oftentimes the people in the community feel that there are no 
health problems. The president of the Parent-Teachers Association 
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in one community of 60,000 stated that she had read about the great 
reduction in the tuberculosis death rate and was sure there was no 
need to do anythii^ about tuberculosiB in her community. Actually, 
there had been an average of 100 deaths per year durii^ the past 5 
years and 83 new cases had been discovered within the year. 

A home demonstration agent in a county of 75,000 seriously reported 
when interviewed that there was no further need for venereal disease 
education in that community for it had been covered by a 5-minute 
presentation to all of the 700 members of her clubs during the past 
year. 

Certamly such misconceptions and lack of understanding must be 
removed before constructive health education can take place. 

Without such intimate knowledge, the health education lecture, 
film, news release, or pamphlet may miss the mark and accomplish 
no good whatsoever. 

Interviewing to uncover the necessary information is time consuming 
and demands skillful handling. It requires more intensive work than 
the health officers, murses, or sanitarians can spare from their own 
professional tasks. Yet this preliminary step has great potcntiahties 
for building and extending public relations in all directions. It 
involves a real sense of timing, an ability to get along with all classes 
of people, and an awareness of the fact that people when properly 
approached can be stimulated and guided to assume an active part 
in various public health programs. If, however, the interviews are 
not skillfully cofiducted, people will not be stimulated to work on the 
problems of the community. Instead, they may become antagonistic 
and oppose any activity, particularly if they feel a set program is 
being forced upon them. 

Out of these interviews grows actual planning at the level of develop- 
ment within the community. Study group meetings are held and 
people learn of problems on which they plan to do something. No 
more does the health officer receive such generalized invitations as, 
^‘Would you come out to the East Side Garden Club and speak on 
some health subject which you thmlr would interest our members?'^ 
Instead, the invitation is spedfic. “Can you come out and discuss 
with us how we can get more wcU-baby clinics in the eastern section 
of town?'' or “What can be done about getting sanatorium care for 
the tuberculosis cases which have been foimd in this community?" 

The preliminary interviews not only result in more meaningful 
invitations, they also greatly increase the number of groups that ask 
for infoimation. In one community where only 32 meetings had been 
held during the 3 years prior to the arrival of a health educator, the 
number mounted to 400 duimg the first year and a half of her work 
in that area. In attendance at many of the meetings to provide the 
technical infoimation the people wanted were the health officer, the 

668706-46 8 
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/ tbe sanitary engineer, depending on the problem under 
ation. Thus, the educational work by the other members of 
became more effective and reached a larger number of people 
iSe of the preliminary arrangements and planning done by the 
(h educator. 

i.n order to selrve all the grCups that want information from the 
ealth department, the staff must be willing to meet with groups at 
ihe time they want to meet^ This will mean meetings at night as 
well as during the regular working day. In one or two health de- 
partments we have found health officers who fdt that night work by 
the health educators was unnecessary. They objected to the iiregular 
schedule of the health educators. Certainly the objection could have 
arisen only from a misunderstanding of health education. 

As groups in the community become informed about the problems, 
they undertake to sponsor various health department activities such 
as: WeU-child conferences, maternity classes, early diagnosis drives 
for tuberculosis, rat campaigns, and food-handler classes. Thus, the 
health department finds itself being asked to do the things it was set 
up to do and has been wanting to get under way. The people feel 
responsible for the success of the activity instead of blaming tbe health 
department for not being more efficient. 

From the above discussion it should be fairly dear that health 
education should be a generalized, continuing function. The effective- 
ness of the health educator is greatly restricted when his work is 
limited to one subject, such as tuberculosis, venereal disease, cancer, 
or dentistry. Furthermore, if there is a special- health educator for 
each specific public health activity, the several programs compete with 
one another for public attention and this competition seriously de- 
tracts from the effectiveness of any one of them.' 

Turning to another function, such as -school health education, we 
find the health educator equally active in learning about the present 
program in the school. Bo the teachers understand and maintain a 
healthful environment for the children? Are the window shades ad- 
justed properly? Is the heat well regulated? Are toilet rooms kept 
dean and supplied with water, soap, and towels? (In one school a 
health educator found that the boys’ toilet was locked and had been 
for 4 months because of a burst pipe.) 

What is being done to find the children who need medical attention? 
Are the teachers sensitized to behavior symptoms which they should 
recognize and bring to the attention of a physician? Is anytlidng done 
about children who are found needing attention? 

Is the health instruction devoted to the study of health problems of 
ihe school and community, or are the health periods devoted entirely 
to physical education or lessons in anatomy? 

After learning the program in the school, the health educator works 
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with, th.6 school stftff on rcnl problems. Once the group ^ concerned 
about some problem, the health instruction period is n\ longer a 
period of entertainment where someone from- the health d^artment 
brings in a film and daows it. Instead, the children seek anWers to 
problems and the movie showing becomes a method of obtaimtag the 
necessary information. • 

Learning how to solve health problems is no different from leafoing 
arithmetic or geography. No educator would show a film onSjie 
process of addition or put up a poster showing the boundaries ofV 
State and expect the students to learn addition or geography from suen^ 
passive experiences. Instead, these techniques might be used to 
stimulate interest or provide information, but learning the information 
in a way that will iafiuence behavior requires more intensive participa- 
tion on the part of the learner. , 

It is the health educator’s task to be resourceful in working with the 
teachei's, to assist them in setting up problem-solving situations for the 
children, to provide infoimational material in the form of references, 
pamphlets, visual aids, and technical personnel who can answer ques- 
tions raised by children; to arrange observational tours and work 
expeiience in health agencies. In short, she guides the teacher to the 
proper technical sources for information and assists her in evaluating 
materials, when the advice from various sources differs. 

To go into similar detail on all the functions ascribed to health 
education earlier in this paper is impossible. It should be obvious, 
however, from the’ description of the activitieB of a health educator 
concerned with only two of the functions mentioned that thq amount 
of work requires full-time personnel in every health department olthe 
size prescribed by the Committee on Local Health Units of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. 

It should also be obvious that successful accomplishment of the 
many and varied tasks a health educator is asked to perform requires 
a well-trained individual. Certainly interviewing ' leaders in .‘the 
community and stimulating their interest in a public health program 
should not be entrusted to an individual who is not tlioroughly 
grounded in the basic public health sdenceB and the technique of 
interviewing as wdl. Likewise, work with the schools requires an 
intimate knowledge of education to assure success. 

The number of individuals who are trained in public health and 
. education is extremely small. Therefore, if effective programs are to 
be carried on in other areas, personnel must be tinined. ^ 

As a beginniug towards meeting the need for tramed personnel, a 
grant of $40,000 from the W. K. Kdlogg Foundation was obtained in 
January 194i3, and 24 individuals (17 on fellowships horn the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation and the remainder on stipend from the States) 
began trainmg in March. An additional grant of $32,000 was obtained 
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in June 19^ for the academic year 1943-44. The National Founda- 
tion for Iifantile Paralysis made available $50,000 in 1944, and an 
additiomi $60,000 for the academic year 1945-46. These fellowships 
are to provide a reservoir of trained individuals from which future 
emplQ^ees of the Public Health Service and private agencies may be 
recruited. The funds cannot be used to pay stipends for personnel 
no^ employed by State and local health departments. Qrant-in-aid 
funds may be used at the discretion of the State health departments to 
provide traming for such individuals. 

The type of training which health educators should receive has 
beien defined by the Committee on Professional Education. It 
includes bade preparation in the health sciences, education, and the 
sodal sciences. It is our belief they diould have such basic public 
health courses as epidemiology, vital statistics, bacteriology, public 
health administration, environmental sanitation, school and com- 
munity health education, and, in addition, courses in adult education, 
public relations, and sociology. 

The functions of the health educator working in the local health 
department have been discussed in considerable detail because the 
employment of such individuals is a new development in a program 
of rapidly growing importance. This emphasis on the local program 
is not intended to detract from the importance of a strong Division of 
Health Education in the State health department. If, however, it is 
agreed that each local department shall have the services of a well- 
trained health educator, then the functions of the Division in the 
State department become analogous to the functions of other divisions 
at the State level. They are: 

1. Planning, developing, and ads^istsring a State-wide program in public 
health education. 

2. Snoouraglng and promoting the development of progranus in locid health 
departmeute, utilizing trained personnel who are capable of working in all phases 
of the public health program and are also sufficiently competent in education to 
work with the schools. 

8. Kecruiting peraonnd and arranging for their training and assignment. 

4. Assisting the medical, nursing, and sanitation personnel in their educational 
work by providing them with an educationid mechanism and advice on effective 
techniques of education in various local situations. 

5. Consulting with loc^ health departments and local health educators on all 
matters pertaining to health education. 

8. Maintaining relations with the press and the public, preparing articles and 
approving apedal stories and speeches by department personnel. 

7. Preparing or securing public health education material and distributing it 
through useful channels. 

8. Correlating the educational endeavors of the other dlvisiona or bureaus in 
the State health department. 

9. Coordinating the activities of all agendas in the State interested in healtii 
education. 
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10. Devd.opiiig ftud mamtaiBlng & oontiBuing in-servloe program of tisdniiig 
for publio health peraonnd. 

11. Evaluating oontiniially the materials and methods being used both in the 
State and in the local departments. 

To carry out this variety of tasks in the State health department, 
personnel with specialized training will be required. The production 
of materials — ^news releases, exhibits, and other visual aids — requires 
skills that are seldom found in an individual competent to direct the 
entire program. Larger departments can utilize a higher degree of 
specialization in their personnel than is possible for the smaller- 
departments. 

Since the Health Education Division and the local health educators 
will assist in all the special programs, such as venereal disease control, 
maternal and child health, tuberculosis control, and all other phases 
of the program, the financmg of the program should be made from a 
pooling of grant-in-aid and State funds. If proper cooperative relar 
tionsbips can be established, voluntary agencies may also contribute 
to support of the over-all program. In several States, tuberculosis 
associations, par^t-teacher groups, junior leagues, crippled children’s 
societies, and other similar groups, participate in financial support. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that successful health educa- 
tion programs require dose working together of departments of 
health and education. The need for such coordination has been 
recognized by the Federal health and education agencies and a very 
satisfactory arrangement has been developed. The health educator 
on the Office of Education staffjserves as consultant in health educa- 
tion to the Public Health Service, and the health educator on the 
Public Health Service staff holds an appointment as consultant in 
health education on the Office of Education staff. Ilirough this 
mechanism we are able to coordinate our efforts in everyway. Several 
States have recognized the need for such cooperation between de- 
partments of health and departments of education and have met it 
through a variety of administrative set-ups. It is hoped that out of 
these various working arrangements will evolve ways in which both 
departments can make their maximum contribution to the health of 
the people. 

SUMMABT 

Health authorities are becoming increasingly aware that many 
diseases are uncontrollable without the active participation of the 
people themsdves. Stimulating public action and individual par- 
ticipation requires well-planned and coordinated programs of health 
education. 

Demonstrations by several States and by the Public Health Service 
during tiie past 4 years have shown that people may be motivated to 
solve their own problems and to utilize the technical guidance of 
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their health department when there is on the staff of the local health 
department an individual skilled in community organization and 
also grounded in the fundamental sciences of public health, health 
education, and public relations. 

Personnel so trained are unavailable at the present time. Health 
officers contemplating the initiation or expansion of their health 
education programs should be prepared to recruit and train personnel 
to naan the program. 

The Public Health Service stands ready on request to assist States 
in appraising their health education needs and in the development of 
comprehensive State plans based on the problems and resources 
within the State. It is also willing to make available to States the 
benefit of its experience in the recruitment of persoimel for training. 

The importance of health education in helping to realize fully 
practically all public health objectives has never been questioned. 
Only its methods have been criticized. Now that the dements of 
an effective program have been demonstrated, we can make progress 
as rapidly as funds and trained personnd become available. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 27, 1945 


[From the Weekly Mortality IndeK, leraed by the Bmean of the Oeoaoe, Department of Oominatco] 
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PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, Stale or loetd, can ^ectivdy prevent or control diseoue without 
knovdedge of to/ien, where, ana under tohat eonditione cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 3, 1945 

Summary 

The iacidence of poliomyelitis contimied to dediiie. A total of 
390 cases was reported as compared with 489 last week, 451 for the 
corresponding week last year, and a 6-year (194(M4) median of 285. 
Of the 12 Stat^ reporting 10 or more cases each, increases occurred in 
only 2 — Connecticut (from 8 to 11) and Missouri (14 to 21). The 
totd for the year to date is 12,342, as compared with 17,888 for the 
corresponding period last year (whidi was about 93 percent of the 
total for the year) and a 5-year median of 8,713. 

A total of 88 cases of meningococcus meningitis was reported, as 
compared with 95 last week, 73 for the next earlier week, and a 5- 
year median of 59. States reporting cuirently more than 5 oases each 
(last week’s figures in parentheses) are as follows: New York 15 (11), 
Texas 8 (6), Illinois 7 (8) and Oalifomia 7 (8). The total to date is 
7,103, as compared with 14,628 and 15,573, respectiYely, for the 
epidemic years of 1944 and 1943, and a 5-year median of 2,970. 

A total of 719 cases of diphtheria was reported (more than for the 
corresponding week of any of the past 5 years), as compared with 832 
last week and 518 for the corresponding week last year. Eight 
States (Ohio, Michigan, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee) reported an aggregate of 357 cases 
as compared with 121 cases reported by the same States for the cor- 
responding week last year. The total to date is 14,102, ss compared 
with 10,775 for this period in 1944. 

Of the other diseases listed in the tables following, the current 
figures for encephalitis, measleB, scarlet fever, and whooping cough are 
above those for the corresponding week last year, and the cumulative 
figures for the dysenteries, leprosy, tularemia, whooping cou^, and 
undulant fever, are in excess of those for the same period in 1944. 

A total of 9,023 deaths was recorded for the week in 93 large cities of 
the United States, as compared with 8,814 last week, 8,969 for the 
corresponding week last year, and a 3-year (1942-44) average of 8,752. 
The total for the year to date is 393,890, as compared with 395,193 
for the corresponding period last year. 
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Tdegraphic morbidity reports from State health ojficera for the ioeek ended November 
S, 194 s, and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 o,nd 6-year median 

In these tables a zero indicates a definite report, whOe leaden imply that, altboosh none was reported, 
oases may have ocouned. 


Blphtheria 


Influenza 


Meades 


Woek 

Division and State ended— 


Kivr xMouam 

Maine 

New Eampsbire — 

Vermont..-. 

Masaaohnsetta 

Rhode Idand 

Oonneoticut 

IdDDIS ATLAUnC 

New York. 16 

New Jersey 3 

Pennsylvania. 

B. NOETH CEKTBAL 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

Illinois 

Mlobll^ * 24 

Wlsccwln — 0 

w. NORTH CBNTEAL 

Minnesota. 

Zowa^ 

MlsaourL 

North Dakota 

Bou^ Dakota 

Nebraska. 

Kansas 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Ddaware 

Maryland*.— 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia __ 

NorA OardUna 123 

South Carolina 

Qeorg^ 

Florida. 

X. SOUTH CBNTBAL 

Kentucky.- 

Tennessee.. 

Alabama... 

Mississippi* 

W. SOUTH CBNTBAL 

Arkansas 

l^oulstana. 

Oldahoma 

Texas — 1 

KOUNTAIN 

Mantana 

Idaho- 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arlsona. 

TTtah* 

Nevada. — 

FAcme 

Washlngtan — 

Oregon.- ... 

Caluomla... 

Total i 

4i weeks. 


MenlngltlB. 

meningococcus 


Me* ended — Me- 

dian dian 

lfl40- Nov. Nov. 1940- 
44 8, 4. 44 

1948 1944 



719 Slfi 818 ite23 1.6U 




> New York city only. 


1.368 869 1.771 


17S. SOrllia 186I8B6, 668'664, 188' 7, 108 14, 62R< 2, 070 


* Period ended earlier than Saturday. 
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Telegraphic morbidily reports from State health officers for the week ended November S, 
194S, and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 and S-^ear medtati— Con. 



PcdlonnyBlltiB 


Scarlet farer 


Smallpox 


TTpboid BOdpeift* 
typhoid fever * 


Week 

ended— 


Week Week Week 

Me- Me- Me- 

dian dbn Hitm 

Nov. Nov. 1640- Nov, Nov. 1640- Nov. Nov. 1940- Nov. 

8. 4. 44 a, 4, 44 8. 4, 44 8. 

1946 1644 1946 1644 1646 1944 1948 


19l6 1644 


mw INGLAND 

Maine.. 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Maasaehnsetta 

Rhode Island 

Conneotloat 

lODDU ATLAimO 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

saar koeth ceexeal 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Rllnola 

Michigan * 

Wlsoonsln 

WEST NORTH CHNTRAL 

Minnesota — 

Iowa .... 

Missoorl 

North Dakota 

Booth Dakota 

Nebraska 



SOUTH ATLaNTR) 

Delaware 

Maryland* 

District of Odombia.. 

ytrginift 

West Virginia.... 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Oeorgfe 

Plorlda 

EAST SOUTH CBNTBAl. 

Eentoeky 

Tennessee 

Alabama™ 

Mhsissippli.IIII 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAl. 

Arkansas 

Louisiana^ 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana 

Idaho........ ...... 

Wyoming 

Colorado. 

New Mexloo 

Arixona. 

TJtab 

NevadalI.I"”IIII._. 

lAomo 

Washington 


44 weeks Il2,843'l7,888l &718ll61.a4g'lg2. 9901116, 884 


* Period endbd earlleir Saturday, 

1 Tnftin^hig paratyphoid fever report^ separatelyf as fbUows: Masaadiuwetts % MlidrlgaTi 1; Qeoigia 1; 
Texas 1; Utah 1; OrtgoRl-i CalUSomiaS. 
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TdMraphic morbidity reports from State heaUh officers for the loeek ended November S, 
194 s, and comparison trith corresponding week of 1944 cmd 6-year median — Con. 



Wbooping oongh 

Week ended Nov. 8, 1846 


Weekended— 

Me- 

dian 

IMO- 

44 

Dyaentery 

En- 

Rooky 


Ty- 

TJn- 

da- 

lent 

feyer 

Dlylalon and State 

Noy. 

3, 

1MB 

Noy. 

4, 

1M4 

Ame- 

bic 

rWmi 

■ 

Un- 

eped- 

ceph- 

BlltiB, 

InfMi, 

tloos 

Mt. 

fever 

cww 

pboa 

nver, 

undn- 

lant 

HXW BNOLAMI) 

■ 

■ 


0 

0 

0 

0 

B 

0 

0 

1 



ttftTnpahfr^ 

8 




4 




Hu 

0 

1 

Vermont,-— — 




B^ 



0 

0 

Bu 

0 


MaeeadiuBetta 

188 



B^ 

34 


H 


B^ 

0 

4 

'R.hrwlfl^ 

17 

85 


0 




^Bu 


0 

0 


6fi 

76 


1 

6 





0 

8 

lUDDUl AXLAimO 

Kmr York— -r 

374 

168 

406 

6 

18 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Kew Jersey—— 

14S 

77 

138 

0 

^E 

Hu 



0 

Hu 



190 


198 



Hi 

Hi 



Hi 

6 

BABX NOBXH CSimil. 
Ohln , 

U9 

1 

138 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Ttiillfuift 

81 

Hu 

10 


0 

1 

^^Hi] 




3 

Tllfnnfai __ _ 

03 


161 

1 


0 

8 

0 

Hi 


4 

Mtnhicmn S * _ _ _ 

01 

4Q 

165 

1 

H^ 

0 


0 

0 


5 

WlsoojSslB- 


73 

174 

0 


0 

H 




7 

^rSR NORTH CKNTRAL 

1 

42 

53 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

lOWft^ 

Hr 

8 




0 

0 

0 

H^ 


HI 

Mlflsomrl-- _ _ _ 

10 

10 



0 

0 

0 

0 



Hi 

North Dakota, - 


10 



0 

0 




^^Br 

0 

flf¥ntb Dakota 

8 

0 




0 

Hi 




8 

Nebnaka— 


12 


0 

B 

0 

1 


0 

Bi 

0 

ITatiom, 

16 

21 


0 

Hi 

0 



0 

1 

4 

SOirra ATLANTIC 

Dflht^re,— 

■ 

2 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

VfbpylftQd 1 


64 

64 

Hu 

Hi 

0 

Hu 




0 

DiflABot of Ocdnmbla 

He 

6 

HE 



0 

Hi 


0 

Hi 


Virginia _ 




1 

^E 

64 

0 

4 


1 

Hi 

Wert virghiift. . 


14 



^E 

■E 

0 


0 


2 

NorA OaioUxia,— 


57 

H^ 

Hn 

Hi 

^E 

0 


1 

s 

1 

Bonth flftjnHtift 


50 

He 

1 

11 

Hi 



0 



OfinrgtA ^ 

Hr 

e 

Hr 


2 

1 



1 

46 

2 

TlorMA 

8 

28 

18 

6 

0 

^^Br 

B^ 





XAST SOUTH CEKTBAL 

ITAnfriAW 

21 

15 

68 

■ 

■ 

6 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

3 


88 

11 

20 


Hu 

2 

0 

0 

^E 


1 


8 

16 

16 


Hi^ 

0 


0 

^E 

8 

^^Bii 

MlMtoafTifil f 

Hi 

H:^ 

0 

0 

0 

Hr 


8 

'VBffr SOUTH GXNTBAL 
ArInmMM 

M 

82 

■ 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


1 


8 



H^ 

Hu 

0 

Hu 

6 

8 

nviAhnmft 


2 

1 

Hi 


Hi 

Bu 


Hi 


1 

T^mrofl 

08 

184 

86 

14 

247 

22 

Bi 

^Bi 

1 

40 

10 

n 

■ 1 j fiTiT rT<T?WBBBBBBBBasaBBasei 

0 

44 

12 


A 

A 

n 

0 

0 

A 

THtthA 


5 

6 





0 

0 

Hi 

H; 


HH 

2 

8 

2 


0 

Hi 


1 

Bi 

B; 

■ r iTf :7t riwsasMMSSsavsai 

81 

2 

31 

1 


^^Bli 

Hi 

^■i 



Bi 

New Meidoo 

15 


6 

^^H7 


0 

Hi 

A 

Bi 


Bi 

^rlima 

5 

8 

8 

1 


16 

0 


Bi 

Bi 

Br 

TTtt^s 


12 

12 

1 

^^Bj' 

■r 

Hi 


T 



NavaiIa 

5 







^Bi 


Bi 


PAiGUnC 

Wiiifhlngtin> ^ 

20 

15 

58 

■ 

0 

1 

0 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Oreson 

6 

0 

g 


0 

B^ 

0 






186 

M 

186 

nn 

2 

B! 

7 

0 

Hi 

8 

ft 




■■h 





Total ___ - 

2^066 

1.0M 

mm 

46 

884 

113 

13 

ft 

6 

180 

82 





00 

Bama tmek’, IO 1 U. 

2989 



^Hrll 

780 

417 

194 

ffi 

6 

<8 

7 

184 

«100 

A286 

4,496 

<3,114 

"w 

Ayeraae^ idlB-M 



85 

10 

664 

670 

666 

10 

683 

478 

644 

4i wee'U: 704iL 




IS^ 


IP 

450 

i 

§§ 

ig«4 



447 

<447 

Ayerage, 

- 




* Fwlod ended earlier iban Saturday. * {•year median, 1940-M. 
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WEEKLY BEPORTS FROM CITIES 
Oiiy reporU fw toeek ended October S7, 1$4S 


This table Ihts the reports from 84 dtlee of more than 10,000 popnlatlon dlstrlbated tiuoaghoat the United 
States, and represents a cross section of the current urban Inddenee of the diseases Induded In the t«.WA t 
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Massachusetts: 









■I 




Boston 

0 

Hi 


11 

4 

2 

10 

17 


n 


21 

Fall 

0 

1 


It 

0 


n 

11 

7 

M 

0 


Bpringfleld - 

0 

M 


'll 

1 

1 

11 

it 

0 


0 

8 

Worcester... — .. . 

1 

it 


it 

80 


mi 

mi 

8 

mi 

0 

1 

Bhode Uand: 






■I 

■1 




Provldepoe.„. 

0 




0 


8 

HI 

8 


n 

6 

Oonneetlcat: ’ 












Hartford 

0 

n 



0 

0 

1 

2 

8 


n 

1 

NewHavsn_ 

0 

m 


it 

0 



0 

1 

0 

it 

0 

mDDu afUNno 













New York: 













BntfftV) , 

1 

0 


1 

1 



8 

5 

0 


18 

New York- 

12 

0 

4 

1 

24 

A 

M 

17 

63 

0 

7 

88 

_ 

0 

0 


it 

1 

11 

2 

2 

6 

0 

K1 

B 

SjfraCQIB 


0 


1 


it 

8 
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9 

0 

it 

17 

Newl'ersey: 







■i 



OftTiOfien - 

1 

0 





1 

HI 

1 

0 

n 

4 

Newark. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

s 

1 

8 

3 

8 

0 

Hi 

81 

Trenton,- 

0 

0 

1 

it 



2 

4 

1 

0 

it 

8 

Fennsylvmia: 













PhfTiuieipMB . 

1 

0 

2 

1 

6 

1 

13 

5 

28 

0 

8 

82 

Pt^tabiir^ 

0 

0 


1 

1 

8 

6 

« 

18 

0 

1 

4 

BAfidfng, 

0 

0 


il 



1 

^Bi 

0 

0 

^Bib 

7 
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8 

1 

7 

n 

0 

10 

OlevelATid 

1 

0 

2 

1 

ii 

8 

0 

4 

g 

it 

0 


OnfnnihriS 

2 

0 


0 

it 

^B1 

1 

^Hil 

11 

it 

0 

8 

rn<Hiin^» 












Bbrt Waviie _ 


0 


0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

^^Hi| 


2 

0 


1 

2 

1 

K 

n 

7 

0 

0 

94 

Bon.th Hffid 

11 

0 


0 

11 

11 


it 

0 

0 

0 


Tone Haute- 

l| 

0 


0 

m 

it 


it 

0 


0 

0 


■1 













■1 

0 

1 

0 

01 

4 

27 

8 

8S 

0 

1 

1J 


Hi 

0 


0 

0 


8 

^BTI 

1 

0 


■n 


. 












Detroit 

2 

0 


1 

10 

1 

9 

1 

34 

0 

0 

82 

mint.. 

0 

0 


0 

20 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

Qrand Jiapld*- - 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

s 

0 

0 

2 

Wisconsin: 












ITenoflho . 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 


0 

0 

0 

VOwmikae, ^ 

0 

0 


0 

2 

1 

0 

s 

7 

0 

0 

14 

Hftolnc— — 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

' 2 

0 

0 

4 

Baperloio 

0 

0 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

WEST NOBTE GINTkAL 












Minnesota: 













Doluth 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

s 

0 

0 

1 


2 

0 


0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

7 

^ ^ 

Bt. PauJ 

0 

D 


0 

0 

a 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1 

5 

Missouri: 













Kansas Oit7 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 

8 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Bt. JoaeDh 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

St. Lonu. — ... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

9 

18 

11 

0 

3 

4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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City reporta for week ended October 1945 — Continued 





Mootanftt 

BUUha, 

GbeaOaDs — 

Hfllfina 

Missoula 

Idaibo: 

Boise.. 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Dtah: 

Salt Lake City. 
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Ciiy reports for wssh ended Odoher jB7, 194 S — Continued 



Diphtheria oases 

ii 

1^' 


1 

H 

S§ 

lb 

Pneamonla 

deaths 

OB 

Ii 

O 

•pi 

o 

Scarlet fever 

oasoB 

Smallpox oases 

Typhoid and' 
paratyphoid 
fever cases 

t 

g 

j 


PAcnnG 














Washington: 

SnettlA__ 

8 

0 


a 

89 

0 

6 


0 

15 

0 

0 

6 

SpokBiifi 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

2 


n 

1 

0 

0 

6 

TflflAmA 

1 

Q 


0 

81 

0 

0 


0 

1 

n 

Q 

4 

Oallfomla: 














Los Angeles 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

2 


8 

80 

0 

0 

26 

flumiTnAntn 

0 

0 


0 

4 

1 

1 


0 

a 

0 

0 

7 

San Praudsco 

8 

0 


0 

89 

1 

4 


1 

14 

0 

0 

10 

Total 

86 

1 

50 

14 

862 

' ' ^ 

882 

186 

680 

1 

"g 

610 

Oorrespondlng week, 1044. 

108 


48 

28 

206 


883 



589 

0 

24 

468 

Average, 1940-44 

85 


64 

121 

1861 


>827 

— 

— 

870 

0 

21 

887 


1 8*;ear avenge, 1WM4. 

1 ii>year medl^ 191IH4. 

I)tu«riarir, sineMc.— 'Oasee; ProvldeDce, l; New York, 4; Phfladelphia, 1; Cleveland, 1; Ohioago, l; 
Spok&QB, 4; Ii08 Anggte^ 1; San Franolfloo, 1. 

Smeniere, badUart.—OBaea: Boston, 1; Provldeooe, 3; Buffslo, 1; New York, 7; Fhfladelpbla, 1; Detndtf 
4; ObarleBtOD, B. O.. 3; Atlanta, 1; Memidils, l: Denver, 1; Lot Aniwln.4, 

Deunterp, vntpedfied.^Cteea: Clndimali 10; Baltimore, l; Blcbmond, 1; San Antoolo, 8. 

Nocfey Mouniam spotted /eser.—OaeeB: Baflab, 1. 

Tulorsmia.— Cases: Ohl^o, 1. 

Tsplmfav, sfidsfflie.— Cases: Attanta, 16; Savannah, 8; Tampa, 2: NashvOle, 1; Birmingham, 8; 
Shreveport, l, Houston, 2; Los Angelesi, 1. 


Rates {annual hosts) per lOOfiOO poptdaHon, by ^eo^^apAtc groups, for the cUies 
in the jjreceding table (esttmated population, 19J^, S4t018,S00) 



I 

1 

0 


Inflnenta 

1 

1 

1 

ii 

4 

1 

ll 

■ 

■rt 

•1 

e 

h 

I 

II 
L 

SmanpoK case 
rates 

-s| 

i|i 

|l 

f 

1 

1 

1 

1 

A 

New England..... 

AO 

AO 

AO 

AO 

105 

' 0.0 

7ai 

57.1 

141 

AO 

AO 

102 

Middle Atlantlo 

AO 

AO 

A7 

L4 

18 

4.6 


1A5 

62 

mwii 

A1 

115 

East North OentraL 

A7 

AO 

1.8 

1.8 

85 

7.8 


1L6 

72 

AO 

A6 

106 

West North Central 

AO 

AO 

AO 

2.0 

8 

U.9 

7A6 

4L8 

04 


AO 

88 

Sonth Atlantic 


AO 

4A2 

A1 

8 

1.7 

61.5 

23.7 

05 

■iX| 

1A2 

05 

East Sonth Central 

8A4 

AO 

28.6 

AO 

0 

AO 

17L2 

17.7 

65 


AO 

68 

West Sonth Central 

Ensi 

AO 

A6 

ao 

6 

ao 

6A0 

2A7 

03 

AO 

A6 

6 

Mountain 

lAO 

7.9 

15.0 

7.0 

186 

7.0 

87.4 

47.7 

111 


lAO 1 

137 

Fadflc 

112 

AO 

117 

A2 

106 

A2 

2ai 

AS 

114 


AD ' 

03 

Total 




12 




2A0 

m 



96 



































FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseaeee — Week ended October IS, 1945 . — 
During the week ended October 13, 1945, cases of certain communi- 
cable diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of 
Canada as follows: 


Disease 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

m 

On- 

tario 

Manl- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Alber- 

ta 

m 

Total 

Ohifl^ACnpox _ 


4 


1 

67 i 

128 

40 

28 

60 

70 

406 

Dluhthtfla 


10 

1 

61 1 

1 

8 



1 

67 

Dysentery: 

Amobla 



1 




1 










7 

7 

OAmiiLii niAAiilAq 




5 

17 


2 

8 

4 

81 

TnflnAiiKfl, _ _ 


18 



18 



7 

38 

MeaaleB 


1 

1 

40 

86 

2 

1 

2 

104 

286 

Meningitis, menlngococ* 

ous 




1 

6 




1 

7 

Mumpii _ _ _ _ 


3 


18 

42 

12 

1 

22 

17 

114 

PoUomy^tlE 


4 


3 

1 IS 

1 

4 

126 



8 

17 

110 

60 

20 

9 

22 

10 

262 

Tubet^osis (fill foms) 


6 

142 

M 

26 

21 

9 

89 

292 

Typhoid and panty* 
pnold fever 

1 



16 

8 

1 

1 


21 

Undulant fever 




1 

2 





8 

Venereal diseases: 
Oonorrhea. _ 


43 

11 

162 

183 

61 

80 

88 

78 

S80 

SyphlllB 


7 

7 

92 

79 

16 

0 

4 

36 

249 

Whooplns cough 



8 

138 

10 

3 

1 

6 

1 

161 










1 iiudodes 7 cases, ddayed reports. 

CUBA 


HaJbam — Communicable dieeaees — 4 Uieeks ended October IS, 1945 . — 
During the 4 weeks ended October 13, 1945, certain communicable 
diseases were reported in Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

Oases 

Destbs 

Disease 

Oases 

Deaths 


18 

1 

Tubercoloals. 

4 

2 

Mb1u1& 

1 


Typhoid fever 

10 









Provincea — Notifiable diseases — 4 ^eks ended October 6, 1945 . — 
During the 4 weeks ended October 6, 1945, cases of certain notifiable 
diseases were reported in the Proyinces of Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

Flnardd 

Bio 

Hahonfii 


Santa 

Clara 

Oama* 

goey 

Qrlente 

Total 

Cenoer 

mi 

wm 

B 

18 


1ft 

89 

niphthnrla 




pHiiiiiiii 


28 

Hoblcwom dbeeie. 





BHBBB 

WBI 

16 

Leprosy ^ 



mnnin 

1 

mmm 


18 

Mfilarift 


2 


8 




PaUemyelltla 




^■n 

Tnheronlosiii- 

24 

29 

16 

49 

29 

61 

207 

Tyahold Haver. 

23 

46 



41 

80 

89 

88 

322 


1 


1 


MIMPM 


bhbb 

4 



4 










Xndodes the dty of HalNuiB. 
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bepobts of choleba, plague, smallpox, ttphus feveb, and 

YELLOW FEVEB BECEIVED DUBINQ THE CUBBENT WEEK 

KotXd— Exoayt In oans of unanul buideDOB, only tbow Tfiitaa are tadndad wtaicih bed not pievioady 
reported any of the above>nieiitloned dtaeaBea, except yellow Ibver, daring tbe onnent year. • All reports of 
yellow fever are pabliahed oarrently. 

A table ahowl^ tbe Bconmnlated flgnrea lor these diseases for tbe year to date la pntdlahed bi tbe Pttbuo 
Hsalih Bkfoets for the last Friday bi eadh manth. 

Plague 

Italy — Taranto. — Plague has been reported in Taranto, Italy, as 
follows: Week ended October 20, 1945, 1 case, 1 death; week ended 
October 27, 1 case. 

Peru—Piura PajparfmeTii— Prooince oj HuaTmhamha.—PoT the 
month of September 1945, 1 case of plague with 1 death was reported 
in the Province of Huancabamba, Piura Department, Peru. 

Tunisia. — Por the period September 21-30, 1946, 1 case of plague 
was reported in Tunisia. 

Smallpox 

Morocco {French). — ^For the period October 11-20, 1945, 115 cases 
of smallpoz were reported in French Morocco, distributed by regions 
as follows: Agadir and frontier districts, 45; Casablanca, 30; Fez, 16; 
Marrakech, 11; Meknes, 13. 


Typhus Fever 

GhUe . — ^For the period August 12 to September 8, 1945, 41 cases 
of typhus fever with 5 deaths were reported in Chile. P^vinces 
reporting the highest incidence are as follows: Santiago, 17 cases, 
4 deaths; Antofagasta, 7 cases; Concepcion, 6 cases. 

Colombia — Bogota . — ^Iniorxnation dated October 18, 1945, states 
that an outbreak of typhus fever has occurred in Bogota, Colombia, 
where 7 deaths have been reported during the past 2 weeks. It is 
stated that since the beginning of the year, 218 cases with 25 deaths 
have occurred. 

Morocco {French ). — ^For the period October 11-20, 1945, 155 
cases of typhus lever were reported in French Morocco, including 
cases reported by regions as follows: Casablanca, 91; Fez, 1; Meknes, 
56;Eabat, 7. 

Yellow Fevw 

Venesudor'Merida StatC’^Tovar Disiriet-^Municipality oJ Mora — 
Qnebradita . — Telegraphic information dated October 24, 1945, states 
that 1 confirmed case of yellow fever has occurred in Quebradita, 
Munidpality of Mora, Tovar District, Merida State, Venezuela. 
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HEALTH SERVICE AREAS-REQUIREMENTS FOR GENERAL 
HOSPITALS AND HEALTH CENTERS ' 

A Review 

Increasingly in recent years, spokesmen for-hospital organizations 
and public health agencies have emphasized the need for integration 
of programs and facilities over areas sufficiently broad to render 
practical the extension of modem services to aJl sections of the popu- 
lation. Advantages to be derived from coordinating such facilities 
and programs, both within local districts and throughout wide r^ons, 
have been discussed in general terms, but only in limited areas have 
means been tried to relate specific activities of one mstitution with 
those of another. Now, in most of the States, commissions are con- 
fronted with the task of evaluating health needs and facilities and 
of devising more comprehensive and unified programs. To persons 
engaged in such undertakings and to those interested in the outcome, 
a recent bulletin i^ued by the United States Public Health Service, 
entitled ‘‘Health Service Areas — ^Requirements for General Hospitals 
and Health Centers,” should prove both suggestive and helpful. 

The authors emphasize the importance of appraising existing re- 
sources and of identifying areas of deficiency before embarking on a 
program of expansion. Using published data on hospital facilities and 
trading areas, they have developed a Nation-wide pattern of health 
service areas, in which counties are ^uped into districts and districts 
into region within State boundaries. The focal point of each local 
grouping is usually the city or town with the largest number of general 
and allied special hospital beds. Within each region, the district 
hospital center apparently having the greatest service potentialities 
is selected as the primaiy center while others are designated as 
secondary. This theoretical network reflects the expressed belief of 
the authors in the need for an organized system linking small hospitals 
and health centers wherever they may be with larger hospitals, and 
then, with teaching and research centers. Such an arrangement should 
provide opportunities for the continuing education of professional and 
technical workers, as well as channels to appropriate institutions for 
referring patients who need highly specialized services. 

Health centers are visualized for every significant rural community 
and urban neighborhood. To their more traditional functions is 
added that of- furthering the coordination and development of hospital 
and public health services. A ivell-conceived program to wipe out 
deficits in hospital and health center facilities, the authors state. 


1 Health Senrlee Areas— Baanlnments for General Hospitals and Health Centers. By Joseph W. Monn- 
tin, sniottH. Pennell, and Vane M. Hogs. Fnbllo Health Bnlletfci No. S92. Oovemnient Printing Offloe, 
IMS. For sale by tin Snperintendent of Docnmenta, Washington 26, D. 0. Price 26 cents. 
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would involve a planned sequence of construction. For illustrative 
purposes, they suggest a tentative scheme of priority ratings. 

The outlines of health service areas are regarded primary as pat- 
terns for use in measuring the distribution of current facilities and 
in estimating additional needs on a local area basis. Maps and ex- 
tensive tabular material augment the usefulness of the bulletin for 
reference purposes. The maps, which are drawn on a common scale 
for each of the 48 States, show county boundaries and outlines of 
suggested local districts and regions, as well as the names and loca- 
tions of designated district and regional hospital centers. 

A series of tables follows, in which may be found the names of 
counties making up the various districts and regions, together with 
county, district, regional, and State totals for selected items pertinent 
to an evaluation of general hospital and health center needs . Data on 
population, buying income, land area, beds in general and special 
hospitals, and physicians are given for each county and are, therefore, 
available for use by persons who may wish to consider districts of 
different composition than those illustrated. Percentages and ratios 
showing rdationships among the various factors mentioned are sup- 
plied for each district, region, and State. 

Estimates, based on widely accepted standards, of the Tninirnmn 
number of new general and allied special hospital beds needed are 
submitted for each of the suggested hospital service districts and 
regions. Health centers needed are estimated by type for dhSferent 
population groups in each State. An additional feature is the ^'srieo- 
ted bibliography'' in which are listed published articles, statements, 
and reports, by hospital, medical, and public health authorities, 
concerning the need for greater integration of health facilities or 
plans for achieving this end. 


X 
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THE TUBERCULOSTATIC ACTION OF STBBPTOTHRiaN AND 

STREPTOMYCIN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
ACTION OF STREPTOMYCIN ON THE CHORIOALLANTOIC 
MEMBRANE OF THE CHICE EMBRYO ^ 

By £. W. EmmabTj Oytologiat, United States Public Health Service 

Among the most recent of the tuberculostatic substances to be 
isolated from certain species of the actinomycetes are streptotbxicin 
obtained from Actinomyces lavendvlae (1), and streptomycin produced 
by Actinomyees griseus (F). These two closely related substances 
(5) differ both in toxicity to animals (4, S, 6) and in their tuber- 
culostatic action on the human tubercle bacillus of the H 37 strain 
(7,8). ■ ^ 

Using Long’s synthetic medium and short periods of incubation, 
Woodruff and Foster (9) obtained inhibition in the growth of Myco- 
bacteriim tuberculosis (hominis 607) cultures with 1.0 unit per cc. or 
100 units percent of streptothricin. In the present report we present 
the results of experiments (a) in vUro with streptoth^cin and strep- 
tomycin; * (6) on toxicity of the two drugs to the developing chick 
embiyo; and (c) the tuberculostatic action of streptomycin as deter- 
mined by the extent of tubercle development aftei* the inoculation of 
the drug-bacillary suspension on the chorioallantoic membrane. 

TUBERCULOSTATIC ACTION IN VITRO 

The comparative tuberculostatic activity of streptomycin and 
streptothricin upon the human tubercle bacillus, A 27 strain, was 
studied in vitro in Eirchner’s medium. The effects of various con- 
centrations upon the growth of the pellicle were studied in triplicate 
and an average obtained for eadi concentration. Growth was 

< From the DMsbm of Pbyslotogy, Notfond InstlbitB of 

3 The hydroddoridoB of rtraptothrlolQ and itreptoinydn ware leoelved through the ooorteBy of MeitA A 
Co., Rahway, N. J. 
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eyaluated from 0 to 4; 1 representing approximately three times the 
area of the original explant; 1.5 representing one-qnarter of the sur- 
face of the culture medium ; 2.0, half the surface of the culture medium ; 
3.0, three-quarters of the surface, and 4.0, the whole surface of the 
medium. Weekly observations were made on the Qomparative 
amount of growth and the experiments were terminated from 4 to 6 
weeks after the beginning of incubation when the growth of the con- 
trol cultures covered all or nearly sJl of the surface. 


STRBPTOTHBICIN 

Two lots of streptothricin were used, the fiist having a potency of 
370 units per milligram and the second 400 units per milligram.* In all 
experiments dilutions were expressed in units. Concentrations from 
100 units percent to 2,600 units percent were used (table 1). Marked 

TabIjB 1. — Tuberculoatatic effect of atreptothTiein and atrepUmydn in Kirdmer^a 

medium 


Drag (units percent) 


Avermm growth of A 27 strain horn S fliwta (evaluated from 0.0 to 4 j0) 


Streptothrloin 


Lot 1, 370 units per mg. 
Lot 400 units per mg. 


streptomycin 


Lot 1, 333 units pa mg. 
Lot 4, 860 unite per mg. 


Lot 2, 100 units per mg. 
Lot 8, 190 units per mg. 


(L- 

12 . 

26 

80-.- 

100 . 

160 

200 

260 

600 

1 , 000 . 

1,600. 

9,000. 

9.60 0 

Oontndl.. 


4.0 (1)1. 




8 . 2 . 



8A. 


^ ngures In parentheses indicate lot nnmher. 


inhibition was obtained at 500 units percent with only negligible 
growth at 2,000 units percent. 


STBSPTOlCYCm 

Four separate lots of skeptomycin were used, differing in degree 
of purify with the following **unitage”: Lot 1, 333 units per milligram; 
lot 2, 100 units per milligram; lot 3, 120 units per milligram; lot 4, 
350 units per milligram. In all experiments with the various samples, 
dilutions (as with streptothricm) were expressed in units percent. 
The effect of dilutions between 6 and 250 units percent were studied 
in triplicate and the average recorded for each concentration. 


I The uult has been defined as the amount of aotlvlty which tadilbltB the growth at BaeOhu coll in 1 oc. of 
medlnm_(7). 
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Under the erperimental conditions no detectable differences were 
obtained between the 2 highly refined lots 1 and 4 having 333 units 
per milligram and 360.0 units per milligram, and between the 2 cruder 
preparations, lots 2 and 3 having 100 and 120 units per Tni11igr A.Tn 
The average growth of the tubercle bacillus in these flasks has there- 
fore been given in 2 groups (table 1). No mliibition could be obtained 
at 6 units percent; marked inhibition was attained at 60 units percent, 
and there was complete or nearly complete inhibition at 100 to 160 
units percent. For detailed comparative analysis the average of 
all growth rates at the various concentrations of the 4 lots of strep- 
tomycin are shown in figure 1. At 50.0 units percent the inhibitory 
effect of lots 1 and 4 was greater than that of lots 2 and 3 which had a 



lower *‘unitage’’ per milligram. Also, at 100 units percent the more 
highly refined preparations 1 and 4 gave complete inhibition, while 
2 and 3 having only 100 and 120 units per milligram permitted some 
growth. 

Comparing the tuberculostatic activity of streptomycin and 
streptothricin in Eirchner’s medium, the esperimental data indicate 
that under these conditions the more refined products of streptomycin 
gave complete inhibition at 100 units percent, while 2,600 units 
percent of streptothricin were required to give the same degree of 
inhibition. Lots 2 and 3 of streptomycin, of a lower degree of purifi- 
cation, gave complete inhibition at 250 units percent. 

From the data given in table 1 it is seen that under the conditions 
of the experiment streptomycin is approximately 20 times more active 
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against the tubercle bacillus in vifro than streptothriciu. The present 
data on streptomycin and streptothricin agree well with those given 
by Schatz et al. (8); the data for streptothricin are not in agreement 
with those given by Woodruff and Foster (9). The discrepancy is 
probably due to the fact that the latter worked with a rapidly gi’owing 
strain of low virulence. 

TOXICITT TO THE DEVELOPING CHICK EMBBYO 

The toxidty of both stareptothiidn and streptomycin to the devel- 
oping chick embryo was tested in various concentratioiis by dropping 
K cc. of the dissolved drug on the surface of the chorioallantoic 
membrane of the S-day-old chick embiyo. The dosages were meas- 
ured with -a 1-cc. tuberculin syringe and implanted on the surface 
of the membrane at the large end of the egg on the area of the 
membrane beneath the air sac. After 6 days the rate of survivd 
was calculated for each concentration used. Table 2 gives the data 
for the two drugs obtained at the concentrations tested. 


TabiiB 2 . — Toxicity of streylomycin and sireytothrmn to the developing chide embryo 



Streptomsrcln 

Straptothiloln 

Amount of drug 
(units) 

T.ot No. 

Number of 
membiaues 
Inoculated 

Number 

surviving 

Percent 

survival 

Lot No. 

Number of 
membranes 
Inoculated 

Number 

surviving 

Percent 

survival 

M 

wm 

13 

11 

91 

HI 

13 

9 

01 

100 


12 


88 


11 

10 


MD 


18 

13 

88 





fi78 





2 

88 

7 

46 


1 

mm— 

9 

75 

1 

13 

11 

9 


It 3 


17 

68 





^000 



7 

0 





4,M7 

' 2 

27 

0 
















Under the experimental conditions the differences in rdative 
toidcitiy of the two drugs cannot be determined at dosage levels lower 
than 250 units. Dosages of 278 units of streptothricin gave 46- 
percent survival while dosages of 1,000 units of streptomycin gave 
68-percent survival. This is approxhnatdy a ratio of toxicity of 1 to 
3.6. The higher dosage of 500 units of streptothricin gave a mortality 
of 91 percent and it required 2,000 units of skeptomycin to give the 
same mortality percent (table 2). Since streptothricm was approxi- 
mately 4 times more toxic than streptomycin and streptomydn the 
more active drug in vitro, the latter was selected for further studies 
on the chick embryo. 

TUBERCULOSTATIC ACTION OP 8TRBPTOMTCIN IN THE OHOBIOALLAN- 
TOIO MEICBRANE OP THE CHICK EMBRYO 

In studying the inhibiting action of streptomydn upon the develop- 
ment of tubercles in the chorioallantois, the suspendons of badlli 
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(strain A 27) were mixed with the drug varying in concentration from 
1,250 to 7,500 units per cubic centimeter. The exposure of the 
bacilli to the action of the drug at 37.6° C. was at first limited to 24 
hours. In 2 experiments a total of 50 eggs was inoculated in the 
experimental group and 48 in the control group; in the former group 
each egg received % cc., consisting of 250 units of the drug and 1 mg. 
of bacilli, while the latter received 1 mg. of tubercle bacilli only. In 
the survivors of the experimental group, the tubercles averaged 2.2 
per membrane while in the control group they averaged 12.3. 
Analysis of the data shown in table 3 by the method of Croxton and 
Cowden (10) indicates a difference of statistical significance between 
the control and experimental groups. 

Subsequent experiments were carried out with suspenrions ex- 
posed for 48 hours’ incubation to 250 and 500 units, respectively. 
The increase from 24 to 48 hours in time of exposure of the bacilli to 
the action of the drug did not greatly decrease the number of tubercles 
per membrane; nevertheless, in all experiments the average number of 
tubercles per membrane was consistently less in the experimental 
group than in the control group (fig. 2 and table 3). Four experi- 


Tablh 3 . — Tuherevlostalic adion qf streptomycin in the chick embryo 







Average 


Units of drug 

Lot No, of 
drug 

Number of 
mflmbrfinfis 
inoooiated 

Number 

lurvlTiiv 

Peroent 

SUITlVSl 

number of 
tuberelBS 
per 

membrane 

P value 1 


(a) (After 34 hours exposure of haoUUto droc) 


2fi0 

1 

fiO 

83 

64 

aa 

} <0.001 

Control- — 



28 

68 

las 





(b) (After 4g boon espoaon of badlll to drug) 


2li0. 

Oontnd. 

600 

Oomtrol. 

LBOO.... 

Coutrol. 


24 

12 

60 

.8 

} <01 

34 

16 

02 

9.4 

ao 

so 

17 

IS 

50 

48 

1.4 

&0 

} <001 

76 

76 


25 

40 

1.2 

29.7 

} <001 


> Croxton, F. B. and Covrden, D. JT. (fO). 




- I (Ni+ti'OCSA+Zrt) 
“»-VKi!liRf^=Pfe=I51 


ments were then carried out with 48-hour exposure of the badlh to the 
action of 1,500 units of streptomycin per 0.2 cc. When all the data 
for the latter experiments were averaged, the mean tuberdes per mem- 
brane for the experimental group was 1.2, while the mean for the con- 
trol group was 29.7 (table 3). By using the formula referred to, the 
probability value is less than 1 in 1,000. This indicates that 1,500 
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units of streptomycin planted with 1 mg. of tubercle bacilli markedly 
inhibit tubercle development in the chorioallantois. 

The differences in the size of tubercles and gross appearance of the 
membranes of the coirtrol and experimental groups are shown in 
figures 2 and 3. Microscopic examination of the sectioned membranes 
and analysis of the data by methods jnreviously described (ff , 1$) 
verified the gross observations both as to prevalence and size of the 
tubercles formed. 

DIBCTJSSION 

The results of the experiments in vitro using Kircbner*s medium 
indicate that streptomycin is approximately 20 times more active 
than streptothricin. Approximately 0.3 mg. of the more highly 
purified samples of streptomycin per 100 cc. has been shown to be 
sufficient to give complete inhibition in vitro. Streptomycin is, there- 
fore, much more active than the most active sulfone, 4,4' diamino- 
diphenylsuHone, which was found to be inhibitory in a concentration 
of 2.0 mg. percent (IS). This, together with the demonstrated tuber- 
culostatic action of streptomycin on the chorioallantoic membrane, 
suggests that it might be effective against the tubercle bacillus in 
higher animals. Data on the action of streptomycin in experimental 
tuberculosis in guinea pigs are reported in a separate communi- 
cation ( 14 ). 

SUMMAUT 

1. Tests in vitro using Kirchner’s medium have been carried out to 
determine the tuberculostatic effect of streptomycin and strepto- 
thricin. 

2. The difference in toxicity of the two drugs for the developing 
chick embryo has been determined. 

3. The inhibitory effect of streptomycin on the development of 
tubercles in the chorioallantoic membrane following incubation of 
bacilli with the drug at 37.5*^ 0. for 24 and 48 hours has been estab- 
hshed. 
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PLATE I 


CONTROL I TREATED 

1 mg. T. B. (A 27 etrain) 260 units per 1 mg. T. B. for 48 houie 



2.— Cbotloallantolo membranes of the eblek embryo, sbowlns the dtflerenoe In eixe and number of 
tuberdee in the membranes of the control and experimental gnmps. In the expaimental group the 
tubercle bacOl! bad boon exposed to 250 unite of atraptomydn per mlUlgram of badlll for 48 hours before 
implantation. 
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Plate M 


CONTROL TREATED 

1 mg. T. B. (A 27 strain) 1,600 units per 1 n^. T. B. for 48 hours 



Fioubi S.— Cborloallsiitolo mombranes of the obitdc embryo, sborrlns the dUbnooe hi size and number of 
tabenOw in the membranes of the control and experimental gitmps. In the experimental group the 
tuberole badOl bad been exposed to 1,600 xmlta of streptomydn per milligram of badlli for 48 boon before 
Implantatioa. 
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EPIDEMIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF SEASONAL VARIA- 
TIONS IN RODENT-ECTOPARASITE DISTRIBUTION ' 

By A. S. Rttmbbicb, Senior Surgeon, and Jban A. Kobpkx, Aseietant Statiatician, 

United States Public Health Service 

In a dassic study of the epidemiology of endemic typhus fever in 
the United States there was postulated the existence of a rodent 
reservoir of the disease with accidental transmission of infection from 
rats or mico to man by parasitic intenuediarLes such as fleas, mites, 
or possibly ticks (1), A later epidemiologic study eliminated the 
tick from consideration in this disease by a separal^n — on epidemic 
ologic grounds conflnned and augmented by dinical observations^ 
of a formerly undiflerentiated disease complex composed of two 
idckettsial diseases into its components, viz, endemic typhus and 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever (;8, S). 

The virus of endemic (murine) typhus was readily recovered from 
fleas obtained from rats at epidemidogically established typhus foci 
in several widely separated localities in the IMted States (4, 5, 6, 7). 
It was later demonstrated experunaxtally that all fleas, so far tested, 
found on rats are infectible, and transmission from animal to animal 
has been effected with several spedes (^, 9, 10, 11, IS, IS), A demon- 
strated mechanism of transmission is the rubbing of crushed infected 
fleas into the abraded skin (f^). Human transmission experiments 
with fleas have not been successful (15), In animal eis^eriments the 
infection was not transmitted by the mite Eekinolaelai^ ech/idimma 
(Iff), but was transmitted by the tropical rat mite Liponyssus baeoii 
(f?) and by the rat louse Polyplax apmulosa (IS), 

> From the Dlvlaloo of Public Health Methods. 
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One of tJie objectives of previously described multilocular field 
studies of the ectoparasites of rodents and other animals was the 
procurement of data that might serve as evidence, admissible and 
acceptable from the epidemiologic standpoint, bearing on the relative 
importance, under natural conditions, of the several experimentally 
demonstrated vectors of endemic typhus {18). 

The purpose of the present report is to assemble some of the 
significant findings of the first three of these field studies to be tab- 
ulated, viz, those made in Jacksonville, fla., Mobile, Ala., and 
Honolulu, T. H., with the thought that this brief compilation and 
analysis may serve to (a) test the validity of some accepted con- 
cepts, (6) demonstrate gaps in our knowledge that need to be bridged, 
and (c) point out anew the interdependence of the epidemiologic and 
laboratory phases of research in this field. 

Identical techniques were used in all three cities in the collection 
of ectoparasites from live animals. These procedures have been 
described in the report on Jacksonville {18), Identifications were 
made in the Zoology Laboratory, National Institute of Health, of 
parasites obtained from the folLowing numbers of rodents of the 
genus RaUus: 4,663 from Jacksonville, 6,123 from Mobile, and 6,382 
from Honolulu. The numbers and classification of the parasites are 
given in table 1. 

In the Jacksonville study it was found that only in the cases of 
two ectoparasites, XmopsyUa cheopis and Laelapa hmmien&iSf did the 


TabiiB 1 . — Ectoparasites of commensal rats 



JabkBonTllle 

Mobile 

Honolulu 

Number 

PGICBUt 

Number 

Fereent 

Number 

Peroent 

S^bonapteta; 

X. cuopit.. 

Jf./oseuifttt. ...... 

£. teenit 

K attUinaeett .... ... 

a«i». 

Allothen 

Total 

Aoarlna:* 

L. haaaSmtIs 

E. edidnfoos ......... 

L.baeeH ; 

All otheis 

Total 

AnodiSB:* 

P.j^BuZosa ... 

Hafiniiwra, — 

ATfotnATII - -- r , 

17,598 

592 

5,728 

5,088 

406 

11 

58.0 
2.0 

18.0 
19.8 

‘ 1.8 
(*> 

28.850 

8,848 

4,081 

7,282 

092 

81 

1 

16,180 

1 

2 

24,676 

630 

15 

89.1 

K, 

1.8 

80.818 

100.0 

45,007 

loao 

mm 

loao 

17,888 

A884 

8,908 

82 

70i2 

17.0 

12.6 

.9 

17,270 

7,380 

810 

1,010 

6A.6 

98.8 

1.2 

3.0 

57,215 

6,081 

288 

57 

01 4 
ai 

.4 

.1 

25,400 

loao 

26,090 

loao 

62 , on 

loao 

a482 

4^708 

68.0 

86.1 

10,960 

12,880 

60 

81.6 

88.2 

.2 

18,887 

8,016 

818 

17.2 

Total 

■■■■■■■■I 




18,278 

loao 

82,890 

100.0 

^806 

loao 


1 LesB than 0.05. 

> Nombenof Aoarlnaend Anopliini in total boot popnlatiOn sample estimated ftom lOpeioent of sample. 
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biometric constants * show significant positive correlation wilJi local 
temperature, and, in each instance, the prevalence of the parasite 
corresponded to the incidence of endemic typhus fever locally and in 
the surrou ndin g region. The relationship between the prev^ence of 
these ectoparasites on their animal hosts as expressed by specific 
biometric constants and the incidence of typhus fever as measured by 
reported human cases (tables 3, 4, and 5) is illustrated in figures 1 
and 2, and expressed numerically in table 2. In the table comparisons 

JACKSONVILLE MOBILE 


TYPHUS TYPHUS 

X CHEOPIS X CHEOPIS 



XiouBS 1.— (a) X duoptt and L. haaaiienilt indices, JadcsonTllle, and reported ^pbns oases, Flnida 
^.and Qe(n|^ 1084. (A) X. ebeopit and L. h a todU nri * Indices, MbbUe, and lepoted tTpbns eases, 
^ Alabama, 1834. 


Table 2. — Corrdaiian coe^dmis (r), and correwonding probabUity valueB (P),* 
between mcnthly biomeiHe conetante of principa rodent ^oparaeites and typhus 
fever cases reported in the same and in swceeding months 


■ 

JaekBonvlIle | 

Mbbils 

Honoliila 

No case lag 

l^nonth 
case lag 

No case lag 

l^nonth 
case lag 

No case lag 

l-numth 
case lag 

B 

B 

B 

P 

B 

P 

B 

P 

r 

P 

B 

P 

X. ehdopU mean 

a344 

a47D 

a 614 

a048 

a086 

a 013 

■ 

a 012 


6004 

-6837 

6286 

X. duopit index 

.287 

.802 

.688 


.227 

.470 

,740 


-.703 

mu7i 

LA’i.i 

.188 

X. duo^ infestation... 



.723 




,787 


-.887 

<001 



L, kttuiaUentit mean.. 

.496 

.192 

.783 



HI 

.186 

.674 

.461 

.141 

.183 

.560 

Ip. haaoHtiuls index — 



.834 

BimvI 

-.111 

■Eb 

.isi 

.1876 

.616 



.418 

L. AawttUsnafs intesta- 






« M 







tlm 

.687 




|g| 

n 


.741 

.468 

i 

.136 

.80S 

m 


1 P expresses the probebOlty of obtaining by oibanoe an r of the given magnttads (or larger} It the bus 
corehi^ion hxero. 


* The mwt'n need here Is the arithmeUo meali or average munbei of eatoparasttea per live animal hoet. 
The index is derived by the a limiting function method, described in the JadcsonvOIe report (fd). The 
Infestation rate la the peroentage of live animals pezasltlxed. 
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ai'e made (a) with typhus cases reported in the same month as that 
for which ectoparasite constants were calculated, and (b) with typhus 
cases reported during the following month. This use of a time lag is 
‘ an endeavor to take into account the incubation period of endemic 
typhus fever in man plus the interval elapsing between onset of illness 
and date of report. Evidence as to the average or the modal length 


HONOLULU 



Viovax 2.— (s) X. cAeopii and L. bawaUeMti indices, HGO<dnlii, and ayeiage laported typbxB cases, Hono- 
lulu, 1036-42. (b) Tompeiature, Honolnlu, 1084, and 7-7ear (1830-42) average. 

Non.-^he X. eheopta monthly index Ibr June Is ooiroboiated by weekly indices of 8.4, 2.2, 3.2, and 4.4. 
Tbese relstlvely high values may lesolt parttally from excessive trapping on certain premises. A trial 
mission of the most heavily trapped pranlaes, however, fSfls to elimi^te a definite peak in June. 


Table 3. — il/eana, indices, and infestations for principal rodent edo^rasiies in 
Jacksonville, Fla., and number of reported cases of typhus fever tn Florida and 
Georgia, 19S4 


Month 

Num- 
ber of 
rats 

Xenop»iiUa ekeopb 

Lsdspi hawailmib * 

Reported 
typhus cases 

Mean 
num- 
ber per 
rat 

In- 
dex ) 

Infea- 

tatlon 

(per- 

cent) 

Mean 
num- 
ber per 

r&lr 

In- 

dex* 

Infes- 

tation 

(pen 

cent) 

Flor- 

ida 

Geor- 

gia 

January. 

700 

2.75 

2.41 

60.5 

0.21 

0.21 

&4 

3 

38 

February 

675 

2.50 

2.11 

55.4 

.15 

.15 

10.3 

0 

20 

March 

351 

2.27 

2.24 

57.0 

.06 

.06 

B.7 


20 

April 

May 

512 

3.48 

».01 

08.0 

.01 

.01 

2A5 

1 

4 

17 

20 

June ^ 

268 

7.30 

&26 

^.8 

2.M 

2.26 

51.6 

3 

32 

July 

484 

7.47 

6.51 

012 

18.39 

0.38 

65.6 

3 

27 

August 

405 

5.32 

ATS 

85.3 

7.« 

A12 

77.6 

6 

48 

September 

313 

4.12 

3.80 

84.7 

6.83 

&43 

70.7 

3 

67 

October 

320 

A 41 

A2e 

78.4 

&d2 

A 75 

7ao 


45 

November 


1.08 

LOO 

6L0 

2,31 

231 

40. 0 


10 

December.. 

270 

L58 

1.56 

60.2 

.57 

.67 

32.1 

■ 

28 


1 Blometrlo constants for L. bawaiUnaU are baaed on a lO-peroent sample of trapped live rats. 

1 The index is derived as la the mean except that acoasalvely hi^h counts are limited to a value a obtained 
aa daacrlbed in (fd)* In the case of X. duopb the fieqnency distribution waa reduced to a percentile 
basis before computing g. 
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Table 4. — Means, indices, and infestations for prindpal rodent eUoparasites in 
Mobile, Ala., and number of reported cases of typhus fever in Alabama, 1934. 


Month 

Number 
of rats 

XenopstOa ebeepis 

Zulapt hatcaitmaii > 

Beported 

t^jibns 

oases, 

Alfthama 

Mean 
number 
per rat 

Index* 

Infesta- 
tion (per> 
cent) 

Mean 
number 
per rat 

Index* 

Infesta- 
tion (per- 
cent) 

January 

288 

468 

3.63 

70.8 

ai8 

0.18 

143 

28 

February 


ZfiS 

2.26 

62.6 

.32 

.82 

10.0 

29 

March 

870 

2.64 

Z23 

60.3 

.47 

.47 

126 

19 

April 

422 

434 

2.86 

448 

8,33 

3.83 

42.0 

i 

May 

411 

CL 09 

411 

66.7. 

417 

417 

30.0 

11 

June 


7.68 

6.84 

76.0 

8.72 

240 

27.6 

10 

July- 

271 

0.38 

686 

79.0 

1.74 

1.74 

126 

26 

Aoguat 

473 

6.96 

&.« 

80.8 

423 

246 

428 

33 

September 

604 

441 

3.87 

77.2 

6 l 02 

480 

620 

37 

October 

492 

6.16 

428 

70.1 

7.71 

240 

621 

28 

November .... 


&09 

3.66 

06.8 

484 

271 

6L1 

17 

December 

8H 

2.61 

263 

66.1 

.87 

.67 

222 

23 


1 See footnote 1, tablo 8. 
1 See footnote 2, table 3. 


of the former is meager, but on the basis of limited data is thou^t to 
be about 10 days; the latter is conditioned by the prominent role of 
the laboratory diagnoses which are not as a rule available until aft^ 
the first week; in a series of 50 histories of cases in Savannah, Ga., the 
average interval between onset of the disease and report of the case 
was 12.9 days. 

Because of the small number of typhus cases recognized and reported 
in the State of Florida in 1934, the cases reported in that year in the 
State of Georgia have been added to the foimer and the totals utilized 
for comparative purposes. For the same reason, in the case of Mobile 
the typhus cases reported in Alabama, and concentrated in the 
southern part of the State, have been used. In Honolulu, typhus was 
not reported prior to the summer of 1935; hence, an average has been 
taken of the cases reported for that city during the 7-year period 


Table 5. — Means, indices, and infe^aiions for selected rodent ^oparasitee in 
Honclvlu, T. H., 1934, ond average number of reported cases of typhus fever in 
Honolulu, 1986-43 


Month 

Number 
of rots 

XmopapUa ebaopts 

Xoelape AouaileRtfs * 

Beported 

typbus 

oascB. 

HeSj^Ue 

7-yeBr 

avenge 

TV/Tfiftn 

number 
per ret 

Index* 

Infes- 

tation 

(peraent) 

Mean 
number 
per rat 

&)dex* 

ihiefr' 

tatlim 

(percent) 

Janoary... 

688 

228 

277 

67.8 

10.84 

8.08 

720 

271 

Febrna^. 

611 

3.03 

268 

69.6 

480 

480 

67.2 

L67 

Match, 

680 

221 

240 

60.0 

280 

280 

42,2 

286 

April 

540 

276 

204 

66.8 

272 

272 

57.4 

200 

lifoy.. 

607 

248 

208 

68.5 

264 

0.64 

724 

1.71 

Jane.. 

408 

433 

8.27 

60.0 

11.24 

218 


1.67 

July 

416 

210 

207 

620 

7.83 

7.88 

821 

286 

Augnst 

407 

202 

218 

626 

276 

276 

848 

243 

September.. 

266 

L68 

1.31 

4Z5 

9.67 

290 

826 

243 

Onober.. 

686 

1.40 

1.26 

4L8 

i 1247 

10.47 

049 

248 

November... 

601 

1.56 

1.41 

420 

1262 

1468 

020 

471 

Decmbar.. 

678 

1.35 

L80 

446 

1289 

17.98 

020 

'■ 286 


i See footnute i, table 3. 
> See footnote 2, table 8. 
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1936-42 (table 6), 1936 baving beea the first complete year of report- 
ing, and 1942 the last year in which reports were issued consistently 
by months. It is Imown that in ilorida during 1934 there occurred 
cases of unrecognized typhus fever, and, in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, it would seem reasonable to assume that an analogous 
situation obtained in Hawaii. As it is virtually axiomatic that the 
incidence of insect-borne diseases is directly related to the prevalance 
of vectors, and that vector prevalence is in turn related to climatic 
conditions, a graphic comparison has been made of the temperature in 


Table 6. — Reported iyphw fever in Honclvlu, i9S6~4B * 


Month 

193a 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

January. 

0 

5 


1 

1 

2 

s 

Febnuffy. 

0 



1 

a 

0 

Q 

Maroh 

7 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

AprIL 

0 



0 

6 

7 

1 

May 

1 


3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

June 

0 


2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

July.— - 

3 


3 

3 


1 

5 

Angiut... 

3 



2 


3 

8 

September 




12 


14 

4 

October 




6 


13 

4 

November 



8 

2 


9 

2 

December 


■■1 

7 1 

a 

2 

4 

5 

Total 

42 

20 

89 

88 

28 

ao 

49 


1 For 1940-42, reports are designated as for Territory of Hau all. 


Honolulu in 1934 with that of the 7-year period during which typhus 
was systematically reported. This comparison, illustrated in figure 2, 
indicates a fairly dose correspondence between the temperatures in 
the two periods. This impression is corroborated by a correlation 
coefficient of 0.931 ±0.042 (P= <0.001) between the two sets of 
temperature data. 

It will be noted that statistically significant positive con'elation 
obtains between biometric constants for X. eheopis in Jacksonville 
and reported typhus fever cases in Morida and Georgia, but only 
when .a 1-month typhus case lag is used. The L. hawaii&fisis index 
and infestation correlate significantly with typhus cases without case 
lag, but with a 1-month case lag this statistical significance is en- 
hanced, and extends to the mean. Numerically the populations of 
the two paraaiteB are nearly equal. 

Significant correspondence between X. cheopis prevalence in Mobile 
and typhus fever in Alabama is demonstrable only with the use of 
the 1-month typhus case lag period. The X. hcmiiiensis correlalaon 
is practically nil. The numerical ratio between X eheopis and X. 
Jmoaiiengis is 1.7 : 1. 

The findings in Honolulu are completely at variance with the fore- 
going. X. eheopis prevalence does not correspond with average typhus 

* Pononal observation of senior aathor. 
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incidence; in fact, the correlation between the two is consistently 
negative. Correlations of L, hcLwaiimsis with typhus are positive but 
do not attain statistical signihcance. L. hawaiiensis outnumbers 
X. cheopis by 3.5: 1. 

' DISCUSSION 

It is a generally accepted epidemiologic concept that variations in 
the size and composition of the ectoparasite population infesting the 
rodent population play a major role in determining the geographic and 
seasonal distribution of endemic typhus. Consequently, an ecto- 
parasite may be experimentally infectible, or capable of transmitting 
infection, or found to be infected in nature, and yet be excluded from 
consideration as an important vector of the disease either because of 
numerical paucity or of seasonal or geographic distribution at variance 
from that of the disease. For example, L, bacoti is an experimentally 
proven vector, but was fotmd in too small numbers in Mobile and in 
Honolulu, and in too erratic and contraseasonal a distribution in 
Jacksonville, to have served as an important vector in those cities 
during the period of the study. 

Sudd conclusions as may be derived from the data presented above 
must' be assessed with cognizance of certain inescapable imperfections 
in the materiels available for analytic study. The diflcult circum- 
stances attending the execution of the large-ecale study, of which this 
report represents a sm al l part, were mentioned in the report on the 
Jacksonville study. The necessity for extrapolations, such as the 
utilization of morbidity reports from an area siirpaasmg in extent that 
surveyed for parasites, or from a noncontemporaneous period, was 
largely occasioned by the fact that the dinical recognition and labo- 
ratory diagnosis of typhus were not as general at that time as they now 
are. With this reservation, the following statements are made. 

In the light of the known infectibility of X. cheopia, together with 
the held survey findings here reported, this common ectoparasite of 
the commensal rats may be accepted as at least an important vector 
in Jacksonville and as the principal vector in Mobile. The available 
evidence is not adequate, however, to support any assumption that 
this rat flea plays an equivalent role in Honoliflu. On the other 
hand, the suggestive correspondence to statistically significant corre- 
lation of the parasitid mite L. iKtwaiienaia with typhus fever canpot 
be considered as evidence of any role in transmission, since the only 
known observations on this mite have been limited to taxonomic 
studies of killed ^ecimens. Incrimination of this mite as a vector in 
some localities or during certain periods would be conth^eni* upon 
demonstration of its infectibility either in nature or under experi^ 
mental conditions. 
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FIVE-POINT NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM PROPOSED BY 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN * 

On November 19 the President sent to the Congress a special mes- 
sage proposing a 5-point national health program. 

The Fresident^points out that millions of onr dtizens do not have 
a full opportunity to achieve or enjoy good health; millions do not 


I Official White Hooae imss release. The eamplete text of the Praridenf a may he fbund hi 

H. Doc S80, dated Nov. 19, 1946, obtainable from the Saperiatendciiit of Documents, Waabingtoa SB, D. 0> 
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h&ve protection against the economic effects of sickness. Even pre- 
war, there were 31 counties in the United States each with more 
than 1,000 inhabitants in which there were no practicing physicians. 
About 1,200 counties, with some 35,000,000 inhabitants have either 
no local hospital or none that meets even tlie minimum standards of 
national professional .associations. 

Selective Service had to reject 5,000,000 young men, or one-third 
of those examined. An additional 3,000,000 had to be discharged or 
rehabilitated. 

In his message, the President reviews the main problems and needs, 
and he submits a 5-point program for legislative action: 

Recommendatioii 1. Construction of hospitals and related facil- 
ities. — Federal aid should be provided for construction of hospitals, 
health centers, and other facilities where they are needed. These 
are essential if doctors are to be able to furnish modem services. 

Recommendation 2. Expansion of public health, maternal, and 
child-health services. — ^The existing cooperative health programs be- 
tween the Federal and State Governments should be expanded with 
the help of increased Federal funds. All parts of the country and 
all groups in the population should be able to benefit from them. 
Expansion is especially important to prevent disease and to provide 
services for mothers and children. Approximately 40,00cf,000 per- 
sons in the United States live in communitieB which still lack full- 
time public health smwiccs. 

Recommendation 3. Medical education and research. — ^We cannot 
remain satisfied with what we already know about health or disease. 
The opportunities for further health progi*css are very large. Re- 
search pays largo dividends. Professional education should keep 
pace with progress. Federal grants in aid should assist and encom*- 
age researdi, so that we shall Icam more about how to prevent and 
cure disease. Federal aid should also support more adequate pro- 
fessional education. Special emphasis should bo paid to research on 
the cause, prevention, and euro of cancer and mental illnesses. 

Recommendation 4. Prepayment of medical costs. — Everyone 
should have ready access to all necessary medical, hospital, and 
related services. The costs of essential medical services should not 
stand in the way of the patient who needs care. 

A compulsoiy' national health insurance system is proposed toward 
attaining this goal. It would be a system for prepayment of the 
costs through premiums which people could afford, and which are 
paid while they are well and working. 

This is not socialized medicine. 

Prepayment would rdieve families of worry about medical costs 
aud would encourage them to receive care as soon as it is needed. 
Thus, it would also work toward preventing serious disease.. 

668757— 4S 8 
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Patients would remain free to choose their doctors. Doctors 
would remain free to accept or reject patients. Hospitals would 
continue to manage their own services. Voluntary organizations 
could participate in the insiuanoe s^t^m, either to provide services 
and be paid iJierefor, or to assist in administration, depending on their 
functions. 

Decentralized administration would provide for needed local 
adjustments in fees, methods of payment, and orrang^ents for 
services. 

Doctors and hospitals could expect improvement and stabiHty 
of income, at the same time that patients are relieved of unexpected 
and burdensome costs. 

Recommendation 5. Protection against loss of wages from sick- 
ness and disability. — Disabihty insurance would protect America’s 
families by guaranteeing some income when they are sick or perma- 
nently disabled. 

The President urged the Congress to consider such health legisla- 
tion now. This 5-pomt program would strengthen the Nation to 
meet future problems. It would contribute greatly to freedom from 
want. 

PREVALENCE OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES IN THE UNITED 

STATES 

October T-November 3, 1946 

The accompanying table summarizes the prevalence of nine im- 
portant communicable diseases, based on weekly telegraphic reports 
from State health departments. The reports from eadi State for 
each week are published in the Public Health Reports under the 
section “Pi'evalehce of disease.” The table gives the number of 
oases of these diseases for the 4 wcelcs ended November 3, 1945, the 
number reported for the corresponding period in 1944, and the median 
number for the years 194(M4. 

DISEASES ABOVE MEDIAN PREVALENCE 

DipMheria . — ^For the 4 weeks ended November 3 there were 2,809 
oases of diphtheria reported as compared with 1,937 for the cozre- 
sponding period in 1944. The 1940-44 median is represented by the 
1944 figure. Each section of the country except the Middle Atlantic 
contributed to the relatively high incidence of this disease. The 
largest increases over the preceding 5-year medians were reported 
from the South Atlantic and East South Central sections. For the 
country as a whole the current incidence is the highest during this 
period since 1939 when 3,219 cases were reported. 
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Meningococcus meningitis , — An increase of this disease is normally 
expected at this season of the year, but there were only 331 cases 
reported during the 4 weeks ended November 3 as compared with 
359 cases during the preceding 4 weeks. The number of cases was 
about 60 percent of the incidence for the corresponding period in 
1944 (627 oases); the 1940-44 median was 237 cases. The disease 
was stni I’elatively high in the East North .Central, West North Cen- 
tral, West South Central, and Pacific sections, low in the New Eng- 
land and South Atlantic sections, and about normal in the Middle 
Atlantic, East South Central, and Mountain sections. 

Influenza . — A total of 8,390 oases of iofiuenza was reported for the 
current 4-week period. The number was 1.6 times the 1940-44 
median for this period. Of the total cases Texas reported 4,525; 
South Carolina, 1,766; and Virginia, 683 cases; more than 80 percent 


Number of reported cases 9 communicable diseases in the United States during the 
4^week period October 7^November S, 1945, the number for the eorresponding period 
in 1944t median number of cases reported for the corresponding period, 

1940^44 


Division 


United States 

New Eiujlaiid — 

Middle AUwtio 

East North Central 

West North Central 

South Atlantio 

East South Central 

West South Central 

Mountain 

Faolflls. 


United States 

New England 

Middle Atlantio 

East North Central 

West North Cent^.... 
Sonth Atlantic.......... 

East South Central 

West Sonth Central 

Mountain 

Padflo 


• 

United States- 

New England 

Middle A^mtlo 

Bast North Oentral 

West North Central 

South Atlantio. 

Bast South Cenlial 

West South Central 

Mountain 

Padflo. 


Cunent 

period 

1044 

^§1 

Cuirant 

period 

1044 

6-;eai 

zuedlan 

Cmrent 

■^1 

1044 

feyear 

m^lAn 



Diphtheria 

Tnfliifttiyffl 1 



1,087 

1,087 

asoo 

5,629 

6,404 

^683 

ai88 

6,288 

S2 

37 

26 

48 

70 

17 

606 

840 

861 

101 

94 

US 

20 

81 

43 

606 

266 

036 

274 

166 

280 

162 

97 

187 

887 

234 


137 

164 

128 

26 

38 


187 

86 

397 

OQS 

inio 

413 



1,688 


288 

114 

191 

668 

884 



118 


153 

28 

UB 

471 

483 



8^204 


188 

170 

170 

66 

76 

67 


264 


486 

101 

418 

178 

188 

128 

67 

04 

Bll 

1,221 

861 

■I 


PoUompelitlB 

Scarlet fever 

881 

^^9 

387 

2,046 

2,464 

1,666 

0,009 

8,402 

8,402 

18 

44 

81 

164 

186 

70 

640 

716 

716 

83 

168 

86 

486 

1,007 

166 

1,264 

1,281 

1,381 

74 

164 

27 


420 

810 

a 188 

1,960 

a 847 

33 

67 

11 

366 

218 

166 

816 

800 

068 

27 

68 

80 

146 

841 

107 


1,293 

1,208 

20 

88 

10 

111 

71 



566 

688 

2B 

87 

8 

136 

88 




860 

10 

0 

7 


17 

HBi 

846 

467 

267 

87 

67 

26 

106 

117 

■ 

067 

860 

838 

SnoaEpox 

Tpjdioiid and para- 

tTpholdiaver 

1 

Whoopbig oong^ > 

16 

10 

86 

433 


■9 

7.636 

6,019 



^■1 

^■1 

38 

28 


039 

AAA 

DCjO 

036 

^■4 

^■4 

^■4 

71 

66 


a238 


a8S6 

1 

7 

7 

48 

86 


1,627 

Bly-iH 


5 

^■1 

7 

83 

18 


191 

416 

670 

0 

^■4 

0 

88 

78 

120 

018 

066 

I'lS! 

7 

1 

3 

60 

48 

63 

2S7 

140 

806 

2 


7 

71 

00 

90 

43& 


6» 

0 

11 

2 

26 

27 

42 

250 

266 


1 

0 

0 

18 

81 

80 

646 

400 

802 


> Mlaalsslppl and New York exduded; New York dtp Included, 
i MlsalsdppleKdaded. 
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of the cases were reported from those three States. In other sections 
of the country the situation was favorable, slight or no increases over 
the median being reported. 

Poliomyelitis . — ^Tlie number of cases of poliomyelitis dropped from 
3,198 during the preceding 4 weeks to 2,045 dmdng the 4 weeks ended 
Novembei* 3. The nmnber of cases was about 80 percent of the num- 
ber reported for the con*esponding weelis in 1944; but it was 30 percent 
above the 1940-44 median. The decline from the 1944 figure was 
due to a decrease of about 60 percent in the cases in the Middle 
Atlantic and South Atlantiq sections; in every other region the inci- 
dence was higher than in 1944. The incidence was above the 5-year 
median in all sections except the South Atlantic. While the decline 
of this disease has been slow in some parts of the country, weekly 
reports indicate that a decline is in progress in all sections and may 
continue, since the lowest incidence of poliomyelitis is reached during 
tbe winter months. 

Scarlet fever . — ^The number of cases of scarlet fever was slightly 
above the normal seasonal expectancy, 9,009 cases being reported for 
the ciurent 4 weeks as .compared with a 1940-44 median of 8,492 
cases. The increase was laigely due to an excess of cases in the South 
Atlantic, West South Central, Mountain, and Pacific regions. In 
the other 5 sections of the country the incidence either closely ap- 
proximated the median or fell below it. 

DISEASES BELOW MEDIAN PREVALENCE 

Measles . — ^For the 4 weeks ended November 3 there were 4,682 
cases of meades. The number was 2.1 times that reported for the 
corresponding period in 1944, but it was leSs than 90 percent of the 
1940-44 median. Each geographic section of the countiy reported 
an increase over the 1944 incidence, but the most significant increase 
over the preceding 5-year median was reported from the Pacific 
section. In that section the number of cases (1,221) was almost 
twice the median, while in other sections the incidence either closely 
approximated the median or fell below it. 

Smallpox . — ^The number of cases (16) of smallpox was the lowest 
on record for this period of the year. In the East South Central 
. section, where 7 of the cases occurred, the incidence was above the 
seasonal expectancy, but in all other sections the in^dence was either 
about normal or relatively low. 

Typhoid andparatpph(Mfever.--~T\iQ number of cases (423) of typhoid 
fever was slightly above the incidence for the corresponding period 
in 1944, but it was only about 70 percent of the 1940-44 median. 
Several sections of the country reported slight increases over the 1944 
figures, but only one section, the East South Central, reported an in- 
crease over tile preceding 5-year median. The most significant dedine 
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was reported from the East North Central section where the incidence 
was about 50 percent below the normal seasonal expectancy. 

Whooping cough . — ^For the current 4-week period, 7,536 cases of 
whooping cough were reported, as compared with 6,017 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1944 and a 5-year median of 10,795 cases. The 
Middle AUantic and East North Central sections reported the largest 
increases over the 1944 figures, but minor increases were reported in 
the New England, East South Central, and Pacific sections. The 
incidence in the New England section stood at the normal seasonal 
level, but in all other sections it was below the normal seasonal ex- 
pectancy. 

MORTALITY, ALL CAUSES 

For the 4 weeks ended November 3 there were 35,648 deaths from 
all causes reported by 93 large cities to the Bureau of the Census. 
The average number reported for the corresponding weeks in 1942-44 
was 34,893 deaths. During the second and fourth weeks of the 4-we6k 
period the numbers of deaths were 7.7 percent and 3.1 percent, respec- 
tively, above the averages for the corresponding weeks in the 3 pre- 
ceding years. In the first week the increase was leas, and during the 
third week the number of deaths was below riie average. The 
number of deatlis for the 4 weeks was only 2.2 percent more than the 
3-yeax average. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 3, 1945 


[From the WeoUy Mortality Index, lasuod by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Oommerco] 



Week mded 
Not. 3, IMS 

Ornnepond* 
Ing week, 
10(4 

Data for fiy larw oltios of the United States; 

Total deauu — — 

S1033 

8.868 

AVATQjm for 8 Drior -- - - ....... ....... 

8,752 

393,800 

Total deatbSy nrrt 44 wooka of year — 

305,103 

Deaths under 1 year of — — 

SOS 

871 

Avor&ffe for 3 nriiir vean j 

644 

Doaths under 1 voar of aso. first 44 weeks of veer. 

20,606 

27,340 

86^885,618 

Data from induatrlaJ insuranoe eompaniea: 

PoUoles In force— 

67,201,004 

12,254 

Number of death fllalmg 

12,864 

Death clftfmQ ner 1.000 nollolas In force, anmialrate ................ 

6.5 

10.1 

Death dlalmn finr 1 non Tmllnfea. firat 44 ureaka of vear. ftTinnnl rate....... 

10.1 

mo 










PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health depaTtment, Stc^B or local, can effectively preveni or control disease without 
knowleage of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

REPOBTS FBQM STATES FOB WEEK ENDED NOVEMBEB 10, 1945 

Sanunary 

A total of 330 cases of poliomyelitia was reported as compared with 
390 last week, 314 for the corresponding week last year, and a 5-yeai' 
(1940-44) median of 243. Decreases occiUTed in all of the -9 geo> 
^aphic areas except the East North Central and the Faddc, but 
slight increases occurred in 6 of the 9 States reporting 10 or more 
cases each, as follows (last week’s figures in parentheses) : Increases — 
Pennsylvania 19 (13), Slinois 31 (30), Wisconsin 53 (43), Minnesota 
10 (8), Washington 13 (4), California 44 (36); decreases — ^MaMachu- 
setts 14 (20), New York 34 (41), Iowa 12 (18). The total to date is 
12,672 cases, as compared with 18,202 last year and 11,622 in 1943 
for Hie corresponding period, in which years approximately 94 percent 
of the yearly total had been reported. 

A total of 104 cases of meningococcus meningitis was reported as 
compared with 88 last week, and a 5-year median of 69. Only 4 
States reported more than 4 cases, as follows (last week’s figures in 
parentheses): New York 16 (15), Pennsylvania 11 (4), Illinois 12 (7), 
California 12 (7). The total to date is 7,207, as compared with 14,781 
and 15,796 for the corresponding periods of 1944 and 1943, respective- 
ly, and a 6-year median of 3,039. 

FoUowiog the usual seasonal trend, the inddence of diphtheria de- 
clined for the second consecutive week. A total of 645 cases was 
reported, a larger number than reported for a corresponding week 
since 1939. The median for the corresponding weeks of the past 5 
years is 442. The total to date is 14,751, as compared with 11,217 for 
the corresponding week last year and a 5-year median of 12,959. 

Of the total of 2,83V cases of influenza reported for the week, 2,115 
occurred in two States, Texas (1,609), and South Carolina (506). For 
the corresponding week last year th^e States reported 793 cases, or 
approximately 61 percent of the total of 1,309 cases reported for that 
week. The total to date is 88,432* as compared with 350,488 for 
the same period last year and a 5-year median of 176,684. 

Deaths during the week in 91 large cities of the United States ag- 
gregated 8,888 as compared with 8,952 last week, 8,531 for the cor- 
responding week last year, and a 3-year (1942-44) average of 8,563. 
The total to date is 399,302 as compared with 400,404 for the cor- 
responding period last year. 


( 1434 ) 
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November 80, 1940 


Tdegruvhic morbiiiity reports from State health officen for ^ toeeJb ended Nooemher 
10, 194S, and comparison wUh eotreepondiinff meh of 1944 and 6-year median 

In these tables a sere indicates a definite report, while leaders Imply that, althoogh none was reported, 
ymawi may havo ooourred. 


Diphtheria 


Infiuenta 


Meades 


Manln^tis, 

menisgoooocns 


Week 

ended— 


Week 

Division and State ended— Me- 

dian 

Nov. Nov. 1040- Nov. Nov. 

10. 11. 44 10, 11, 

1046 1044 1046 1044 


NBW WOLAMD 

Maine I ^ ® 0 

New Hampshire—. 

Vermont.... 

M&ssadhnsotts. < - - - - 

Rhode Island. 

Oonneotlont. . . - — - 
UIDDLB ATl.aNTIC 

New York. 

Now Jersey-. 

Pennaylvama 

1. NOftTlI Okntbai. 

Ohio 

Xadlana. 

nUnois 

Mlohfean* 

WlBocnsin 

W. WORTH ORNTRAL 

Mlnnosota 

Iowa....... 

Miasoorl.;.. - 

North Dakota 

Sou^ Dakota 

Nebraska. — 

Ksnaas 

aotrTR ATLAwno 

Delaware 

Maryland*.. — 


'VITook 

Me- ended— Me- ended — Me- 

dian — — <l<An ■ " ' [ rtlnn 
1040- Nov. Nov. 1040- Nov, Nov. 1040- 

44 10, 11, 44 10, 11. 44 

1046 1044 1046 1044 





Virginia. ...... 

WestVlrginla 

North Oarollna. — 
BooA OarolinB.... 

aeoq^ 

Florida. 

R. SOUTH OHTRAt 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Misdsaipid* 

W. SOUTH ORNTRAL 

Arkansas 

Lonlslana. 

Oklahoma 

Texas. 

HOUNTAIN 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

G(u«ado 

New Mmdoo 

Ariiona. — 

Utah * 

Nevada.. 

taquic 

Washington.. 


0 


Total 

45 weeks. Pll^ll.217 


1 New York Oity only. 

* Period ended earlier than Saturday 

* Delayed r^xirts: New HamnsMre- 
(Indnded in onmulatlve total only). 


ended Ootober 27, 8 oasee; week ended November 8, 1 ease 
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Tdegryphic morbidity repotit from State health offieere for the veek ended Hooember 
lOflBJiS, and ctmparxeon with corresponding week of 1944 ond S-year median — Con. 



PollomTelltis 

Boarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tjrpboid and para- 
typhoid fever* 

Division and State 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 
dian ' 
1910- 
11 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

1940- 

44 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

1940- 

44 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

1940- 

44 


Nov. 

1^6 

Nov. 

11. 

19M 

Nov. 

10, 

1916 

Nov. 

1041 

Nov. 

M. 

1946 

Nov. 

11, 

1944 


Nov. 

11, 

1944 

KXW SNOLAND 










• 



- - 


■ 


11 

n 

21 




H 

2 

0 

1 

Nftw HaTDpffhire 

Hr 

2 

9 

0 

H;^ 

R 


H 

R] 

Vermont ' _ 

1 

H 

0 


' 6 

e 

0 

0 

0 

0 

R 

Ril 

Vf^ff^i^hnoAtta 

u 

0 

4 

121 

146 

146 

0 



3 


1 

Rhode iRlfuid^ . , ^ _ 




4 

12 

s 

0 

0 

B 


^Ri 

0 

r?An7iflAtlaat__ 

6 

5 

1 

21 

38 

28 



0 


R 

0 

lUDDU isuisno 



■ 






hTew York 

S4 




163 


H 

0 

H 

14 

8 

7 

Kftw lenfey ^ 

9 

40 

53 



HU 

R 


1 

1 

PijOTiJiylyfvnlft . . 

19 

27 


176 

180 

152 


Hu 

R 

0 

6 

6 

lABT KOATH GXNtBAL 


■ 

■ 

Hi 




Ohio..-- -- 

7 


16 

1 

227 

407 

^hTT] 



R 

4 

3 

4 

TndfA-ne 

2 

31 

8 

03 

47 

63 

0 

0 

0 



1 

minob.... .T. 


16 

A 

330 

160 

HT^ 

0 

HU 

1 

2 


3 

Mlohigen 

Hr 

m 

128 

106 

0 

H^ 


a 

1 

2 

Wlsocmfllu 

63 

1 




136 

0 

0 

1 


R^ 


WIST NORTH CENTRAL 

■ 






■ 


Minnesotft . 


10 


44 


64 

H 


0 

1 

R^ 



He 

2 

2 

40 

Hi 

46 

H 

1 

H 


0 

1 

Miesourl. 

He 

Q 

a 


Hu 

48 

H 


R 

1 

2 

2 

North Dakota 

H^ 


^^HTI 

H^ 

7 

H 

^E 

0 

H^ 


0 

Ponth Dakota . _ 





9 

12 

H^ 

Ri 

0 


R^ 

1 

Nohra»ka.,,.^,r - - 

A 



14 

40 


H 

l! 

0 

R 



TTatijwjj^ 

■ 



72 

79 

71 

0 



1 

R^ 

1 

SOUTH ATLAVnC 

■ 








Delaware.—- --- 




HT 

HR 

4 



0 

2 

0 

^r9 

Maryland *„ 

H^ 


’ 0 






■ 

2 

1 

1 

District ot GdamblB — 
virginift 

1 

3 

H 

0 

8 

m 

m 


■ 

■ 

■ 

0 

1 


West Virginia 

i^^Hi 

3 

1 

Hi 


62 

0 

1 

0 


2 

1 

North Ofiroltna 

9 

4 

1 


02 

iHtr^ 

0 



2 


2 

South OaroUna. . 





11 

16 

1 

R 

R 

3 

1 

2 

Georgia,- 

2 

0 

R 


33 

6 

32 

0 


0 

1 


4 

Florida 


1 

Hi 

He 

6 

0 

R 

0 

1 

2 

2 

EAST BOOTH CENTRAL 


■ 

Ik 









Trnmtnftlry 

1 

g 



40 

63 

H 

0 

H 


2 

0 


1 

2 

1 

61 


80 

H 

0 

H^ 

1 

2 

8 

AlehAine ^ _ 

1 

2 

2 

32 

46 

24 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

2 




2 

41 

20 

12 

Hu 

0 


I 

Rd 

1 

WEBT BOOTH CENTRAL 



■ 


Rj 


■ 


Arlmnatw 



1 

18 

33 

Q 

H 

H 


6 


6 

Lonifilana 




12 

14 

n 

Hi^ 

^E 



2 

6 

OklahimiA 

3 



11 

30 

29 


R^ 



2 

1 

Texas. - 




116 

07 



R 

^Ri 

19 

10 

10 

KOONTAZN 




■ 

■ 





Maatana 


1 1 
1 1 

1 

14 

17 

2fl 

H 



2 

0 


Idflhn. 

2 

1 

7 

36 

11 

f 


R^ 


H 

0 

1 

■Wyoming. 

B 


IJ 



0 




0 

0 

Oolorado 

5 




47 

39 

0 

R 


1 

0 

1 

NewMexfeo _ _ 

1 

] 

fl 


18 

7 


0 


4 

2 

2 

ArlcimA 

1 




11 



0 



6 

1 

ntAhl 

5 

] 

s 

24 

12 

1! 


H 

^^B 

R 

0 

R1 

Nevada 



Hi 


I 

I 


R 



0 

R] 

PACIFIC 

. 












WeaMngton. _ 

IS 

( 

c 

58 

41 

41 

H 


1 

1 

1 

R 

Oresm _ 

3 

i l( 

\ ^ 

c 

18 


2! 

H 




1 

Ru 


4i 

( 

216 

191 

IOC 

0 

R 


R 

a 

3 

Total 

SK 

1 m 

94S 

2,826 

2,641 

2,619 

s 

4 

R 

101 

74 

98 

46 weeks 

.12,673 

ii^ao! 

8.ooe 

ilASTS 

lll65,88( 

>118,949 

1« 

' 'am 



mM 



* Foilod ended thu-n Satoidey. 

4 indadfng paratyphoid liBver reported separately, as follows; Maasachuaetta 2; ConnecUcut 1; New York 
2; OcOTglB 1; florlaa 1; Texas 2; Oregon 1; Callfonua 2. 
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NoTetnber 80, J,04A 


Tdepaphic morhidiiy nporttfrom State keaUh ojSkers for the iveek ended November 
10,194s, and eompar%eon loith eorreeponding week of 1944. and 6-year medianr-CGn. 



Wbooplog oon^ 


Week ended November 10, 104<i 


Me- 

10& ^ 


104(>> Ame* 
41 bio 



NEW BNOLANI) 

Maine 

New Hami^rQ 

Vermont 

Maaeadhusetts 

Rhode bland. 

Connectioat- 

UIDOLX ATLANTIC 

New York. 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

BAST NOBTH CXHTRAL 

Ohio 

ladlana...... 

TlHnn ia 



Wisconsin 

WEST NORTH CBNTRAL 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Mlssonrl..... 

North Dakota. 

Soatb Dakota 

Nebraska. 

Kansas... ........ 

SOUTH ATLANTH) 

Delaware 

Maryland *. 

Dlstrlot of Oolnmbla. .. 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina 

Georgia. 

Florma 

BAST SCUro OBNTBAL 

Kentndky 

Tenneeseo 

Alabama., .... 

Mlsslsalpid*. 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma............... 

Texas 

KOUNTAIN 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado.,. 

New Mexico ,... 

Arlxona 

Utah », 

Nevada 


TotsL 

Same week, 1944. 
Average, 1043-44. 

45 weuB: 1040 

1944... 
Average, 1043-44' 


* Period ended earlier than Saturday. 

* 5-yeur median, 1040-44. 

.4nfftrax.‘ Ohio, 1 case. 
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WEEELT REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Ciiy reports for week ended Novefnber S, 1945 

This table lists the reports from 88 cities of more tbaa 10,000 popnlation distributed throughout the United 
States, and represents a oross section of the current urban Inodence of the diseases innindiyi in the tnhig 



1 

^8 

ll 

Influensa 


1 


Deaths 


Q 

H 

Cases 

mWBHOLAin) 




■ 

Maine: 

Portland.. 

1 

0 

1 

■ 


■ 

0 




m 

■1 



Massachusetts: 

Boston .. , . 

2 

0 


H 

Pall Rivet 


0 


0 

nrTintriBBlHHHl 

0 

0 


t) 

Wotoester 

HI 

HI 


0 

Rhode Idand: 

Providence 

m 

m 


0 

OonneoUcut: 

Brldaenort 

H 

H 


0 


Hi 

HI 


0 

Nett Haven 


iHi 



insDLV atLAimc 

■ 

I 


I 

New York: 

Bullalo 

m 

■ 



New York 

12 

1 

.2 


Rochester 

ma 

0 


Bvraonae. 

HI 

0 


Hi 

New Jersey: 

Oamdfln. 

m 

0 


H 

Niawark 

Hi 

0 

3 

Hi 

Trenton 

Hi 

0 


Hi 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia. 

a 

0 

1 

0 

Plttsbuigh. 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Reading 

Hi 

0 



SAflZ NOATB OBNTRAL 

1 




Ohio: 

OinelnnitH 

■ 

0 


0 

Clevdand.. 


0 

2 

0 

Oohimbas. 

3 

0 


0 

Indlsmi: 

Port Wayne 

m 

u 


0 

Indianapolis .. 

Hi 



0 

South Bend . . 

Hi 

Hi 


0 

Terre Haute... 

Hi 

Hi 


0 

minda: 

OMeago.. 

m 

m 


0 

BuringOdd 

Hi 

Hi 


0 

Mhflii^n: 

Detaralt 

m 

m 


0 

mint 

Hi 

Hi 


n 

Grand Rapids 

1 

0 


0 

Wlsoonaln: 

ITAT^uiha 

0 

0 

\ 

0 

MllwankM... 

0 

0 


0 

Rudne . 

0 

Q 


n 

flnpbrlor. 

0 

0 

mmm% ^ « 

u 

0 

WBst BOSK cranhii, 

hdnna^ta; 

DnMih , ___ 

A 

0 


0 

MUn^apcUh 

ll 

5 


0 

StPanrTT , 

1 

5 


0 

MUaonri: 

EanwClty 

1 

0 


0 

St. Joseph 

1 

0 


0 

StLonfiL _ 

8 

0 

2 

0 


1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

81 


0 

88 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 


1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

110 

4 

2B 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 


0 

3 

0 

1 

10 

1 



0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 


oS 

d-S 

s 

n 


14 

0 

0 

8 


1 

37 

0 

1 

2 

8 

0 

10 

12 

3 


13 

7 
0 

0 

4 

0 

6 

22 

2 

8 
1 
1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

4 

4 

8 

0 

13 


0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 


h 

9 

> 

9 


«i 

O 

OQ 


6 

80 

0 

17 

0 

7 

0 


18 

1 


12 

1 

21 


88 

3 

30 

8 

3 

3 

13 

0 

0 


3 

8 

7 

11 

1 

12 



1( 

( 

1 

2( 

I 

] 

I 

1‘ 

t 

i 


i: 

ff 

1 ! 


7 < 

1 . 


Seefootnotes at end of table. 


















































1439 NoTember 80, 1945 

City reports jor wA mded November S, 1945 — Continued 



Influenza 

Oases 

1 

Deaths 

1 


VIST NOKTH CSNTBAL- 
oontlnuod 

Nebraska: 

Omaba...... 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

WiohltB 

BOTTTE ATUMTIO 

Delaware: 

WUmbigton.. 


Wtostan-SBlam. . ..... 

South Carolina: 

Obarlestou 

Geor^: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannali.™ ....... . 

Florida: 

Tampa 

lAR aotmi ( 3 NTRAI. 

Temwasoe: 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama: 

BimUnghem.. 

Mobfle 

WBST BOUTH CBNTBAL 

Arkansas: 

DitUelloek 

Louisiana: 

New OrleaxiB. 

Bbrevoport 

Texas: 

Dallas 

Galveston 

•Houston 

San Antonio 

KOTnmnr 

Montana: 

BllUnm. 

GreatlPBlls. 

Hfilfixuu.... ........ .. 

Missoula 

Idaho: 

Boise 

Ooloiado: 

Denver.... 

Utah: 

Balt Lake Oltv...... 





BQ M 

2 ► 
M O 

O ^ I 

i 

si %\ 

o T 



eSg I 






























































Norember RO, 1B45 1440 

City report for week ended November 3, 194S — Continued 



1 

S 

1 

s 

I- 

Q 

ai 

InOnensa 

1 

Measles cases j 

Menlngltb, me- 
nlngoooeous, 

eases 

Pneamonla 

deaths 

Poliomyelitis 

cases 

Scarlet fever j 

cases j 

1 

8 

f 

Typboid and 
paratyphoid 
fever cases 

IVhooplng ooogfa 
cases 

Coses 

1 

PAClflC 









■ 




Washington: 









■ 




Brattle * 

1 

HI 


1 

41 

0 

4 

0 

HI 

0 

1 

6 

Bpokanu 

ol 

1 


HI 

n 

HI 

2 

HI 

Hi 

HI 

HI 

2 



HI 


HI 

28 

HI 

0 

HI 

1 

HI 

Hi 

2 



CaUfor^: 













Los Angelea 

8 

0 

4 

1 

S 

0 

2 

3 


HI 

HI 

14 

Sacramento 

0 




^HjB 

2 

HI 

2 

1 

HI 

0 


2 

San Frandsco 

m 



0 

43 

HI 

0 

6 

14 

^Hjl 

■1 

8 

Total 

00 

2 

S5 

m 

400 

40 

286 

105 

m 


17 

708 

Corre8pondli$week,l944. 

111 

|M 

fil 

IS 

168 

M 

868 

mm 

643 

hKI 

21 

460 

Average, 1040-44 

m 

Bl 

74 


*474 

■ 

1861 

■ 

644 

1 

21 



> I'Tear avenge, * ((•year median, 1940-44. 

DymUry, oiaaMe.— Oaaee: Nev York, 4; Cbleag^ l; Denver, 1. 

i^Mitferir, teeiUory.— Oases: Providenoe, 9; New Haven, l; New York, 7; Syracuse, l; Cbioago, i; Detroit, 
1; Tampa, 1; NBshvlIl& 1; Los Angelea. 1; San Francisco, 1. 

Dttsentert, wujMdjIsa.— Oases; Bridgeport, 4; San Antonio, 0. 

Tspkaa ftMT, sndmle.— Cases: New York, 1, Atlanta, 13; Savannah, 4; Tampa,!; Birmingham, 1; New 
Orleans, 3; Shtevepu^ S; San Antonio, 1; Los Angeles, 2. 


Ratee (annual baste) per 100,000 population, by geoyraphic groups, for tKe 88 cities 
in the preaiding table (estimated population, 194S, S4,8it,S00) 



Diphtheria case 
rates 

A ^ 

■3S 

m 

Infiaenta 

Mcaslea ease rates 

H 

i 

a 

1 

II 

PolloomyeUtb ease 
rates 

1 

l| 

S 

e 

i 

t 

m 

[ Typhoid and para* 

1 typhoid fever 

1 case rates 

f 

!! 

|i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

New England- 

7,8 


m 

0.0 

00 

m 

037 

836 

128 

30 

0.0 

212 

Middle Atlantic 

6.0 


H«l 

1.4 

22 

WlJ 

336 

136 


0.0 

0.0 

112 

East North CentraL 

A6 

■deI 

mm 

0.0 

102 

in 

37.1 

7.3 

104 

0.0 

0.0 

146 

West North Central 

22.1 

0.0 

4.0 

0.0 

BI3 

■31 

638 

44.2 

131 

0.0 

30 

64 

South AtlantlQ, 

30.2 

1.0 

436 

0.0 

8 

1.6 

63.9 

32 

OS 

0.0 

0.8 

77 

Bast South Central 

3A4 

0.0 

63.1 

30 

18 

HO 

64.0 

68.1 

136 

0.0 

0.0 

53 

West South Central 

81.6 

KO 

30 

30 

3 

37 

64.6 

138 

109 

0.0 

37 

U 

Mountain 

530 

0.0 

34.7 

0.0 

121 

37 

634 

48.3 

113 

0.0 

17.3 

166 

Padflo. 

1A2 


6.3 

3.2 

188 

m 

30.0 

138 

119 

0.0 

8.2 

54 

Total 

lAl 


8.4 

1.1 

62 

31 

48.4 

130 

08 

n 

2.6 

107 






































































FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Week ended October SO, 194S . — 
Dunng the week ended October 20, 1945, cases of certain coinmiiQi- 
oable diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of 
Canada as follows: 


Disease | 

1 

Frlnoo 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Sootla 

New 

Bruns* 

wick 

Que- 

heo 

On- 

tario 

1 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Al- 

berta 

British 

Golam- 

bb 

Total 

OWokenpoT..- 


6 

3 


78 

41 

4 

188 

11 

40 

1 

SI 

47 

5 

IQd 

446 

66 

4 

1 

3 
18 
1£ 

407 

4 
333 
113 
880 

. 274 

10 

£ 

£60 

809 

333 

DipiithOTta 


ft 

Dysentery: 

BaoIIliuy.. 



mH 

Unspeolfied 




1 




BBiiiB 

Bnoepballtls, infectious. . 


i 





1 

4 

HiiiiB 

fWnmn TnAoiilAA 



4 

a 

£ 

178 

2 

85 

19 

62 

2£ 

1 


1 


TnflniniKft . 


£ 

4 



MeadfiS 


1 

117 

3 

73 

1 

88 

115 

17 

£ 

79 

177 

330 

2 

5 


Sfenlogltls, meningoooc* 
008 



Mumps — - - 



3 

7 

1 

20 

17 

7 

1 

7 

14 

iio 

80 

Pflliomyalltls 


1 

4 

PV 

i 

1 

Scfirlftt fevAr 


30 

2 

32 

70 

12 

34 

Tuberooloals forma}.. 


Typhoid ana paraty- 
phoid fever 


TJndnlant fever.. 







Venerfifil diseases: 
Gonorrhea 


17 

27 

44 

21 

19 

108 

118 

DO 

£fi 

17 

10 

38 

fi 

3 

63 

17 

3 

70 

22 

Syphllla 


Whooping oongh 







1 IndliideB 1 oaae, delajred lepora. 

WORLD DISTRIBUTION OP CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS 

FEVER AND YELLOW FEVER 

From medloal offloen of Uie PabUo Health Berrloe, Amertoaa oonaalB. tatemattoiud Office of Public 
Health, Fan Amerloan Sanltaiy Bureau, health aeotkm of the League of Nations, and other aonroea. The 
npata oontalned In the followmg tebles must not be oonsldered as oomidetB or dual ss either the 

list of countries Included or the dgoree for the partlonlar oountrles for wmeh reports are tfvein. 

CHOLBRA 


[0 Indioates cases; P, present,] 

Noti.~-Since many of the figures in the following tables are from weeUy reportSi the aeoumulated totals 
are for approximate dates. 


Place 

January- 

Angust 

1946 

Septem- 
ber 1046 

October 1046— week ended— 

6 

18 

so 

27 

JlSUl 

Oeylon: fTvh^onnifilee 

G 




18 

1 

2 

Qhlnft! 1 

Hnpdi Provlnoe 

_ G 

14 





G 

13 






Bseohwsn Province— 

Ohengtu — 

G 

9 






Ghnnffkfng ^ 

___ G 

8,000 






Hfifal Chtftfio__ 

G 






TTsfri TTfli flhlh 

O 

1 


- 




^tang , 

0 

1 






Kwevanv - 

n 

3B 






NrfWfj 

G 







TH Rhm 

0 

p“ 



— .w.— 



Tuimen Proviiioe 

0 






India 

0 

100,065 

7B 






Bombay ^ ^ 

0 

19 


3 



GalmittaL * 

0 


141 

38 

81 



Otwnpora ,p 

0 

^187 

13 



miHtMiYi* 

c 

19 





nSihr ' 

0 

340 

66 

3 

1 



Xadzaa- - 

0 






Tingapitem.. ... — 

c 

29 






ladoehfnat Ooehinnhlne.,.., 

c 








> OhOIera was also reported preseut during AugoatinthelOllowlQgFroTinoes of China: Chekiang, Holtan' 
Hunan, ^asu, Hwmm Hwangti^, Shensi, and Blkoog. 


, ( 1441 ) 
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PLAGUE 


[C indicate^ casoe B deaths] 


Place 


January- 

August 

Septom 

October 1046— week ended- 


berl945 







1946 

6 

13 

20 

27 

ATRlOl 








Algem 

C 

>13 






Basutcdind 

0 

4 






Bechoan aland 

0 

7 






Belgian Congo 

British Bast Attica 

0 

17 





*7 

Benya 

0 

<48 

28 

1 

1 



Uga^a 

c 

0 






Egjpt 

lamailiya 

0 

213 


1 

3 



0 

83 






Fort Said 

c 

80 

2 


1 



Sues 

c 

10 


1 

2 



French 'West Africa 

0 

5 






Dakar 

0 

1 






Madagascar 

c 

118 

r 



48 


Moroeoo (Trendh) 

0 

787 






Scn^ 

0 

04 






TuniM 

0 

3 






Union of Sonth Atrur 

0 

n 



1 



AflI4 








ChmB 








koodum 

G 

so 






IcTinnan Provmoo * 

c 

20 







c 

1J 40” 






Iraq 

c 

34 






Pawtino 

0 

17 

1 


1 

2 

2 

Plagoe mlected rata 


30 

1 





xxmopr 








kranoo Oor«ica— Ajaocio 

0 

8 






Great Bntam Malta 

0 

•2i 

26 

6 


f 


Italy 

Portugal Asores 

0 

0 

12 

23 

12 

2 


1 

1 

Spam Canary Islands 

c 

1 






MOSIH AVSniCA 








Canada Alberta Frovmoe ^ 








Plague infected aquinds 

aouTB jorcucA 

Argentina 

Bncnoa Aucs Frovmoe— Plague mCi 


2 






ctcdrats 

2 






SantiaiiO del Estero Frovmoe 

c 

1 






BohMa Santa 0ms Bcpertment 

c 

•"0 






Brvd Pemambaco State 

Fonador 

c 

30 






Canar Troiinoe 

c 

7 






Otumboiaso Provmee 

c 

r 






liQ] i Proiinco 

c 

10 






Porn 


fe 






Anoash Department 

c 

3 






loa Department 

c 

11 






Lambayegoe Department 

Libertad Department 

0 

0 






Luna Department 

Otusoo Department 

c 

c 

U 

3 






Piura Dqpartnuxnt 

c 

4 

1 





OCXAIOA 








UaWBu Temtory 

D 

«1 






Plague mXiBeted rata u 


12 

1 






t Indudes 4 oases of naeaincinic idacae 

•Smpocted 

* Xndliides S soroeoted cases 

4 Tor the period Oot 1-30 1046 

I inibnastioa dat^ Jnl} 6 1010 stated that trom lOM to Maj 1016 86 deaths from plague had 
oocmredintheinooiitamoDsreiDflaaoathof Enmnutg, Ohma 

A lududes 4 scispKstecl c&ses 

r Daimg the moath of June 1010 plagoe mlhetioa m fleas «as lepoited in Alberta Pro\inoe Porthe 
week ended July SS^ 1945 pingrie in fw tum wftg reported !ti 6 poola of Fortbe 

aeeikeiuM Ang ll, lOM 2 poob of {dagoeinlhoted mas mre reported in Alberta Provmoe Canada 

I I nc l ode B 6 snspected cases 

^ TtiftTudffT 1 suspected 

• Preyiooaly reported as a ease death oooumng (m June 3, 1010 

u Plague inuction was also proved positi\em a pool of 0 mice on Jan 4 in a pool of fleas on Feb 14 and 
tn a pool of 40 fleas on Mar 14,1040 
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November S0| 1946 


SMALLPOX 


[O indicates oases; P, present] 


Place 

Jannary- 

Angnst 

1046 

Septem- 

October 1046-Hveok ended— 

her 1046 


18 

20 

27 

ATAIOA 

^IgAriii ----- - 

C 

189 

■ 


■1 



Angnifl -------- ------ ------ 

— 0 

100 





Barotoland..— - 

... 0 

845 

i 





Bdglan Congo, 

... 0 

^687 

184 

532 


HBHB 



British Bast Ahrlca: 

EenyB - 

c 

188 

26 

6 



Nyasaland- — — - 

— 0 

9 

80 

17 

1 

18 


Tanganyika 

... 0 

3,805 

1,172 

66 



Uganda 

— c 

870 


mumni 



Oameroon (French} 

— c 

706 

48 


BHHHi 



■HiilinnMiy.J 1 j_ 

— 0 

151 

66 


148 



Egypt--— 

— c 

1,058 

1,641 

1,616 

802 

7 




Fnincb Eanatorlal AMca. 

... 0 

13 





Frenoh OuJnea 

— c 



> 19 



Fren(di West Africa: Dakar District 

— 0 

6 


>4 



Gamhlfl. , 

™ 0 

82 





OrtMOmiat 

— 0 

200 

224 

16 



16 

Ivory Coast - — 

— 0 

492 

22 

»1 


Lfb;^ 

— c 

8 




Maoritimla 

— 0 

83 






Mnroooo (Franeh) 

— c 

1,206 

167 


*166 



Mosamblqoe - 

— c 

1 




Nigeria ----- ----- 

— c 

•■5S 

137 





Niger Territory 

— 0 

33 





Bhodesla; 

Northern. 

— 0 

:;o8i 

2,104 

10 





Sontbem.. 

— c 






-- 0 

491 








sierra iMne 

— c 

81 






Sudan (Anglo-EgyptlRrO- 

— c 

IS 






andim ilV<^oh) „ \ . 

— c 

2; 056 
26 

60 


.*45 



Togo (British} 

— 0 

11 




Toffo fFranoh) „ _ _ __ 

■ 0 

400 





Tunisia C 

2 

18 


BHBB 



Union of Sonth Africa 

-- G 

1,490 

20 

27 

p 

p 

p 


ASIA 

AraUa 

— '0 

• 




' 

Oeylon 

Omna 

...‘C 

' 0 

1027 

i.iao 

63 

io 

is 

11 

■mg] 

India 

— - c 







Iran. • 

; : c 






1^ _ _ O 

2R 

1 

*2 




Svrift and Lobfinfin 

— 0 


2 





-- 0 

2 



. 


Turkey (see Turkey In Europe.) 








KITBOFK 

Ecslglnni 

— c 

1 






Fnmflft 

— 0 

on 






Great Brltnln* 

— 0 







Ttaly 

— c 

^KSSl 






Bldlv j 

— G 







™ c 

25 

1 






-- 0 

i» 

1 





Canary TjilAndj;i 

c 

1 






Turkey 


201 

3 


1 



^ NOBXH AKIBICA 

OfiTifidft 

™ 0 

6 






Qiiatamala 

0 

4 







™ c 

8 







c 

1.800 
> 141 






Nloaragoa 

— 0 






^ . SOUTH AXBBICA 

Bolivia 

__ n 

000 




-1 


Brasil ^ 

HEl 

*618 







mSM 

418 


4 




BcnadAF ^ 

" 0 

80 

2 






“ n 

1 








60 

70 








EBHiSBjB 



HBBB 

■HBBI 


... 0 

>660 

U04 



>12 



1 Alastriin. 

* Per the period Oct. 1-m iMfi. 

* IzDiportCa* • 

* For the week; ended June 80, 1045, cases of Tirolcnt smallpox were reported In the Unfen of 9oa1b AMoa. 
i loelTides some oases of cbldkODpox. 

■ Indlpdes oases of alastrlm. 










































Noveniber 80, 194B 
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TYPHUSjraySR* 


[C indloBtea oases; F, present] 


Place 

Janoary- 

Aagnet 

1M5 

Beptem- 

October 1946— week ended— 

berl946 

CP 

IS 

20 

27 

AnUGX 

- C 

1,018 

2B0 

200 

30 

16,271 

18 

1 

18 

1 

0,882 

0 

M 

81 

8 

880 

682 

1,853 

28 

824 

228 

104 

13 

48 

100 

48 

168 

928 

290 

146 

26 

267 

7,888 

5 

*81 

16 

164 

188 

61 

40 

<7,831 

24 

236 

2 

2,801 

1,194 

1 

7 
10 

1,928 

86 

1 

1,270 

5 

144 

8 

6 

662 

8 

410 

127 

1 

406 

872 

88 

91 

72 

8 





- - . 0 





iRAlirfAn OnngA 1. _ , _ _ _ O 

1 

146 

0 




lEfl^'ACrloa: - - C 




Bgypt r 0 





irSno^ W^t AfrioR^ Sftlmr ' .... . 0 





Hnl^ rSmifri: _ . O 

pimiin 





t^fhva! Trinnlltftnfa^ _ _ ^ O 







BBHB 





Morocco f Fronoh) 

202 



*268 


Morocco (fipaninfi) 0 




K1g»rlfl ' " _ ' _ _ _ _ G 

14 





Ktibdcfliflf Northorn . . _ O 





SIOTTft T^^onft 1 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ O 

8 

6 

12 





TPriT^fiilii _ . _ G 





TTnlon of South AfpliyL 0 


P 

P 


^BTA 

OWtir - G 



Tndia O 



MHHH 



Trim, ^ G 



BHHBI 



ISq - G 

13 



1 

2 

PalcaHne > . - G 

1 

Syria aad Lebanon--. 0 




l^nnaJordan - - 0 



2 



Torkey (see Turkey in Europe). 

SUBOFK 

Albania— 0 





Anatrfa 0 







Belrinm . _ _ _ _ G 






Bnlgnrift , , ___ O 

4 

10 





0 





t)flnTnftrk , ^ , _ _ G 





THnlan(l__ __ O 






Prance - o 






Ofntoe’iy 0 






Gibraltar- . - . o 






Great ’Britain^ 0 






Malta HTld Go«> I n 






GrAem O 

67 

2 





Italy — - - 0 





T^AtihftrlftnriH.. _ _ , _ . . G 





PnrjoigBl _ _ . _ 0 






PntniniTa 0 




- 


Spain - - _ _ , , G 

i 

1 





Swnden^ ^ _ G 





Swltaerland 0 





Turkear.... 0 

Yoafodavla 0 

67 

16 

14 


io 

NOaTH JUf BQKU. 

Oanada L..... .................. ...... 0 






nntit&Riitti , , n 






Cabal - 0 






.. 0 






jATnflJAR 1 n 

2 





Merriniqne^ — - - G 





Mexico - 0 






PanBina f!Rfipnbllfi) O 






Puerto BIcoi.. 0 

Virgin Iflilfiiidfi 1.,, . ..... 0 

10 

8 

2 

4 

4 

sopza AinsicA 

ATBentliia. . O 




























W 


Onracao G 

i 

67 









Pani. _ _ G 





ai , 1. 1 ■ 1 immmmmmtmmmtmmmmsi 

10 





AnatrflUai _ O 






io 






*BeportB from some areas are probably mniine type, while others probably fruflnde both murine and 
loose-borne types. 

> Beports cases as mnrine tn>a> 

* For tho period Oot. 1-aO, mu. 

<* tnolndes Imported cases. 

* For tba period Jan. 1-30, IMS. 
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November 80, 1046 


yellow fbveb 


[0 Indicates oaaes; B, deaths] 
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THE AGE FACTOR IN DISABUNG MORBIDITY, 1940-44 
EXPEBIENCB IN A PUBUG UTILITT COMPANY i 

fiy W. M. Gatavbs, Principal StaUitieian, and Rosedith Sitgbeaves, Atsitiant 
Statisticianf United States Pvblic Health Service 

The present report, the eleventh of the series { 1 - 10 ) ^ deals with the 
sickness absenteeism experience of the Boston Edison Company 
during the 5 years 1940-44, in terms essentially of the time and age 
changes in t^ee basic morbidity rates. An examination of such 
changes is particularly indicated at the present time because of the 
unprecedented variation in the age composition of the employee 
population during the period under study. 

The purpose of the report, therefore, is twofold, first to bring the 
series up to date with a presentation and an analysis of the appro- 
priate data for recent year’s, and, second, which is perhaps of equal 
importance, to examine the effects on sickness absenteeism of the 
age factor. 

The supporting absenteeism data, from company records, were re- 
ported periodically by the company to the Industrial Hygiene Divi- 
sion. These data represent absences due to sickness and injuries dis^ 
abling for 1 calendar day or longer, and ending in the time period 
specified. In general, absences ended in the employee’s recovery and 
retmn to work, although a small number of disabilities resulted in 
death or retirement. Less than 0.5 percent of all absences- lasted 
longer than a year and these were arbitrarily terminated at 372 days. 

The three basic morbidity rates comprise the frequency rate, or 
average ftmiufl.1 number of absences per 1,000 persons; the disability 
rate, or average annual number of days of disability per person; and 
the severity rate, or average number of days per absence. 


Table 1 shows for eadi sex and year the number of absences and 
days of disability, together with the number of person-years of ex- 

I Jtxm tbe Indoatrlal S^cieiiie DlvlBlon, Bnnan of State Servloee 

(1447) 
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posure, for employees of all ages and Hiose in five age groups. Table 
2 is derived from table 1 and presents the pertinent morbidity rates. 

Persorir^ears of exposure . — The total number of person-years of ex- 
posure given in table 1 by sex and year is derived from periodic re- 
ports from the company listing the average number of males and 

Tabus 1. — Number of absences leaping 1 calendar day or longer and number of days 
of disability due to sickness and injuries by segi, age, and yec^ in which absence 
ended; experience of male and female ePnployees in a pwtic vtUity, 1940-44, 
inclusive^ 


Tearlu 

which 

absauce 

ended 

Males 

Females 

M 

ages* 

Age group 

All 

ages* 

Age group 

Under 

26 

36-84 

86-44 

a 

46n64 

66 and 
over 

Under 

25 

25-84 

86-44 

46-64 

66 and 
over 






Number of abaeaoea 







867 

3,203 

4,864 

aoeo 

%02l 

61,021 

1,804 

1,802 

1,471 

866 

807 

1940 

2,394 

172 

700 

OW 


818 

081 

184 

864 

209 

137 

87 

IMl 

%432 

108 

648 

731 

611 

843 

014 

111 

807 

208 

188 

60 

1043 

2.671 

221 

676 

Kni 

614 

378 

Kni 

960 

KU] 

244 

180 

66 

1048 * 


162 

617 

1,003 

741 

448 

1,480 

602 

261 

860 

109 

78 

1044. 

8,2fi2 

124 

668 

1,131 

m 


1,607 

707 

m 

301 

348 



Number of days of disability 

i 

1040-44... 

128,189 

8.887 

18.117 

84,260 

saois 

34,490 

sasio 

aQ37 

7,831 

0,083 

aaoo 

2483 

1040 

21,796 

1,107 

A700 

6,860 

4,606 

6,828 

6,196 

686 

1.036 

1.476 

1,300 

000 

1041 

38.808 

021 

31867 

6,466 

a864 

ae23 

7,143 

468 


2286 

1,846 

1,000 

1042 

24,407 



6.878 

a486 

a886 

a 818 

isvil 

1.801 


1,602 

680 

1943 

3km 

6S3 

3,691 

6,961 

7,713 

6^476 

7,386 


■WtTTil 

W/i'J 

1,107 

031 

1044. 

29l,W 

437 

%863 

awe 

7,066 

0,741 

a384 

aoo4 

043 

1,401 

2874 

1.003 


Number of perBon<yaBE8 of eiposnm * 

1940-44... 

11 ^ lie 


S;641 


aoo6 

1,865 

a771 

543 

m 

816 

408 

210 

1940- 

2.708 

164 

762 

838 

628 

840 

684 

70 

108 

181 

88 

48 

1941 


167 

607 

848 

648 

857 

573 

78 

171 

184 

OS 

44 

HU2 

%483 

lfi7 

676 



866 

588 

78 

148 

174 

99 

89 

im 

9il47 

88 

861 

736 



548 

146 

110 

141 

108 

48 

1944 

^078 

63 

366 

717 

m 


m 

161 

88 

186 


41 


1 The nntnlwr of dan of dlsablltty Is the niiinber of oeleiidBr days Itoin the det9 abeenoe began to the date 
abaanoe ended, or to tne 87^ day, fnotaBlT e. 

* to of personjyam of anweure for the yean 194(HS ate as 

of Jan. 1 of each year; for the year 19M the distribution is as of Deo, 1, IMS. 

females on the pay roll during a month. The monthly figures are 
summed to obtain the person-months of exposure, and divided by 12 
to give the number of person-years. Male and female age distribu- 
tions, recently made available, permit the calculation and application 
of appropriate percentages to the annual number of male and female 
person-years of esposure, thus distributing the person-years accord- 
ing to age group. The calculated percentages used in determining 




















































Tabui 2. — MorhidUiu ratM by sex, age, and year in which absence ended; experience male and female employees in a ptUlic tdility, 104O-44* 

indnsive ^ (based on table 1) 
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the age distributioziB of the person-years of exposure are shown in the 
accompanying table. 


Year (Janoary 1} 

Percent of pabllo atUlty employeea In specified ase gronps 

Aliases 

Under 26 

26-84 

86-44 

46-64 

66 and over 


Males 

1040 

100.0 

6.7 

27.8 

sae 

28.0 

12.0 

1041 

loao 

0.8 

26.8 

81.2 

24.0 

18.2 

1042... 


6.3 

28.2 

81.0 

24.8 

14.8 

1048.. 


4.1 

16.3 

83.8 

27.6 

17.8 

1044 (Deo. 1, 1048) 


2l6 

12.8 

84.6 

8a4 

2a8 


Femalos 

1940 

mo 

18.6 

88.1 

81.0 

16.0 

7.4 

1041 ! 

100.0 

18.7 

20.0 

82.1 

16.6 

7.7 

1942 

mo 

14.7 

26.8 

82.6 

18.6 

7.8 

1043 

100.0 

26.6 


25.8 

19.7 

7.8 


mo 

aa2 

16.4 

26.6 

20.2 

7.7 


In 1940 approximatdy one-third of the male employees was under 
35 years of age, one-third was 35 to 44 years, and the remaining third 
was 45 years and over. By 1944 the proportion under 35 had de- 
creased to 15 percent while over half of the males was 45 and over, 
the proportion 55 years of age and over increasing from one-eighth to 
one-dfth. 

The females, on the average, were appreciably younger than the 
males, with approximately 45 percent under 35 years of age through- 
out the period under study. During the 5 years the proportion of 
females under 25 increased from 14 to 30 percent, but at the same 
rime a decrease from 33 to 16 percent occurred in the proportion 
25 to 34 years old. 

The contribution made by each age group to the total number of 
person-years of exposure is shown graphically in figure 1 for each of 
the 5 years and for each sex. Particularly noteworthy is the decrease 
in the total number of male-years of exposure from 2,700 in 1940 and 
1941 to less than 2,100 in 1944, refiecting primarily marked decreases 
in the male-years contributed by the 2 youngest age groups. It is 
of interest to observe in this connection tiiat although the proportion 
of males in the 3 groups 35 years of age and over was increasing 
throughout the 5-year period, the number of person-years of exposure 
resulting from the application of these proportions to the decreasing 
total exposure shows a relativriy small amount of variation. In 
general it will be remembered that male workers under 35 years of 
age constituted the group principally affected by the demands of war, 
either by induction into the armed forces or by transfer to other jobs. 

chdThges in rates . — ^Because of the changing age composition 
of the exposed population, male and female rates for each year were 
standardized according to the estimated age distribution of male and 
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■ under te ■aft*a4 ■3s-44 ■ 45-54 ■ss and over 



■ under tS ■25-34 ■55-44 ■45-54 ■ 55 AND OVER 

□ all OTHER OALL OTHER QALL OTHER OALL OTHER O ALL OTHER 

ADC OROUP5 ACE OROURS ACE i-aniips ME GROUPS ACE CROUPS 

FiacBi dhaom In niimber of petBan-Teen of cnnoBare for different age groupsi by sex; experi- 

ence of male end femue emploveeB In e pubUo utility, 1040-44, InduslTe. (Bb£ bar Ibr a parUcnlsr year 
represents the total number of person-years of exposure for the year and the oontrlbntton Tun/ia to that 
nnmber by a partloolflr age groiQt.) 

female employees m the United States for the week ending June 13, 
1942, the approximate midpoint of the 5~year period ( 11 ), These 
rates are shown in table 2. The male and female distributions for the 
United States are presented in the accompanying table; it will be 


Sox 


Males... 

Foxtuilos 


FomBldcT 


Esttmatea of United States enmioyea In spaoiflod age groups for weak 
ending Jane 18, iSo 


AS ages 

Under 2S 

26-84 

85-44 

4fr44 

65 and over 

Percent 

mo 

10.8 

28.8 

21.0 

las 

17.2 

mo 

8L7 

2L0 

10.4 

18.9 

0.0 


Nnmber In mflUona (from teliBrenae ff) 


80.18 

14.88 


a?2 

&50 

7.85 

&76 

8.40 

2.82 

2.02 

1.80 


obserred that they intilude a larger proportion of younger persons than 
the public utility distributions. Differences m’’the crude and stand- 
ardized rates therefore reflect the increased weight given to rates 
yielded by the public utility employees in the younger age groups. 
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The age-standardized frequency and disability rates for each sex 
are generally mcreasing over the 5 years, the severity rates tending to 
decrease. Among males the 1944 frequency of 1,795.9 absences per 
1,000 is 52 percent higher than the rate for 1940-44 (1,181.8), and is 
almost twice the corresponding rate for 1940 (902.5). Among 
females the 1944 frequency of 3,109.2 is 32 percent above the rate for 
1940-44 (2,354.3), and 83 percent above tie corresponding rate for 
1940 (1,698.6). 

Less spectacular increases are shown for the standardized disability 
rates, the average annual number of days lost per male in 1944 being 
28 percent above the disability rate for 1940-44, while the correspond- 
ing percentage excess for the females is 17. 

Age chcmgee in rates . — ^Variation in the morbidity rates with age is 
presented graphically in %ure 2 for each sex and year. In general 
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it will be observed that the frequent^ of 1-day or longer disabilities 
among both males and females tends to decrease with increasing age. 
For the 5-year period, 1940-44, the rates for males drop from 1,426.0 
absences per 1,000 under 25 years of age to 1,053.0 absences per 1,000 
for males 45-54 years of age, rising slightly to 1,083.6 for males in the 
oldest age group. Among females the rates for the 5-year period 
decrease with age from 3,328.4 absences per 1,000 females under 25 to 
1,718.9 absences per 1,000 females 46-54 years of age, the female 
frequency also rising slightly in the oldest age group. 

Although absence frequency tends to decrease with age, the average 
duration of absence, reflecting the severity of disability, rises sharply, 
and results in an upward trend with age in the number of days lost 
per person. For the 5-year period the days lost per mole increase 
from 6.4 for the group under 25 to 18.5 for the group 55 years of age 
and over, the average number of days per absence rising from 4.5 to 
17.1; among females approximately 11 days were lost per female in 
each of the three youngest age groups, the rate increasing to 16.7 for 
females 45-54 years of age, and to 21.1 for those 55 and over, the 
average duration of absence riaiDg steadily with increasiog age from 
3.3 to 11.2 days. 

For the 6-year period as a whole, the frequency and* disability rates 
for males in each age group were consistently lower than the corre- 
sponding rates for females, the severity rates being higher among the 
males. 

MOBBIDITY AMONG MALES BY AGE AND CAUSE 

The data for males are sufficiently extensive to permit determination 
of frequency, disability, and severity rates by age group and year for 
three broad sickness groups. The rates are given in table 3, and are 
presented graphically in fl^e 3. 

Time change in rates. — ^Age-standardized rates given in table 3 
disclose a generally increasing absence frequency for each broad sick- 
ness group throughout the 6-year period, the disability rates for the 
respiratory and nonrespiratory-nondigesrive diseases also tending to 
increase with time. Particularly notable is the 1944 frequency of 
respiratory diseases, representing, on the basis of the age distribution 
of employed males in the United States in 1942, an average for the 
year of one disabling respiratory illness per male. 

It will be observed in figure 3 that in many instances the 1943 and 
1944 frequency rates for males in specifle age groups are also relar 
tiveJy high. While corresponding respiratory frequencies for the 2 
years are not conspicuously different, the .1944 rates for the digestive 
and nonrespiratory-nondigestive groups of diseases are weU above 
the corresponding rates for 1943. The 1944 frequency of tumrespinr, 
toiy-nondigesitve diseases for males imder 25 years of age is unusually 

07264Z— 45 i 



Tabub Z.—Mmhid%ly rates for three broad sickness groups by age and year in which absence ended; experience of male employees in a puMic 

utility, 1940-44., indusive ^ 
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high since the absences yielding this rate include 18 attacks of malaria 
suffered by one individual. 

Age changes in rates . — In spite of the yearly variation in the rates 
for a particular age and sickness group, figure 3 reveals, in general, 
certain clearly defibaed age trends. To facilitate a comparison of these 
trends, figure 4 presents the rates for the 5 years combined for each 
broad sic^ess group and for all causes. The following discussion is 
based prunarily on figure 4, but the relation^ps are also valid for a 
numbe’’ of the individual years. 

Over half of the disabilities recorded for males in any age group 
is attributed to respiratory illness, the curve of the frequency rates 
paralleling the curve of the rates for all causes, and tending to de- 
crease with increasing age. A decrease with age, but at a more rapid 
rate, is also shown in the frequency of digestive diseases. The be- 
havior of the frequency of nonrespiratoiy-nondigestive diseases is 
unique in that the rate increases from 130,6 for males 25-34 years of 
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?iGVBi 4^Age dhasges In morblditr rates for three broad slctkiiess groapc expetienoe of nude employees 
Inapabllontaity, IMi^liudnstye. (Logarlthnlo vertlOBi scale.) 

age to 239.7 for males 65 and over. For males imder45 tlie digestive 
diseases ranked second to the respiratory in frequency, but for males 
in the two oldest age groups, the nonrespiratoiy-nondigestiye diseases 
assumed second place. 

The nonrespiratory>nondigestive disability rates reveal an even 
more striking change with age, rising finm 0.7 day per male for the 
group under 25 years of age to 9.7 days per male for the group 66 and 
over. For the youngest age group these diseases caused less lost time 
than either of other two sickness groups, accounting for less than . 
15 percent of the total time lost by males under 26. For males 45~ 
and over, on the other hand, the nonrespiratoiy-nondigestive diseases 
resulted in more days of disability than eitLier of the other two sickness 
groups, accounting for more lost time among males 65 and over than 
all other causes of disability combined. 

The severity rates for each sickness group tend to increase with age, 
the rates for the nonrespiratoiy-nondigestive diseases again exhibiting 
.the most rapid rise. The respiratory group of diseases yielded the 
shortest average absence duration for males in each age group, while 
with the exception of the group under 26 the longest average duration 
of absence was recorded for the nonrespiratoiy-nondigestive diseases. 

MOBBIDITY AMONG MALES BY AGE AND DURATION 

A further investigation of age changes in frequency and duration 
of disability is made possible by the use of table 4 which presents 
for males the frequency of absences due to aJl causes disabling for 
1 to 3 days, 4 to 7 days, and 8 days or longer. The rates are shown 
graphically in figures 6 and 6. 
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Table 4. — Frequency of abeencee due to sickneee and injuries disabling for 1 to 3 
calendar days, 4to7 calendar days, and 8 calendar d^ys or longer, by age and year 
in v)hi^ absence ended; experience of male employees in a public viuity, 1940-44, 
indusive 


Average annual number ot absences per IjOGO iriftina 


Year Invrbloh 
absence ended 

All ages 1 

Ago group 

Orudo 

Standard- 
land I 

Under 26 

26-84 

86-44 

45^ 

68 and over 


Abeenoos d 1-8 cotendar days 

1940-44. 

081.7 

788.6 

1,084.5 

■jn 

667.4 

606l8 

- 680.4 

1040. 

4S4.2 

401.3 

707.8 


414.8 

803.2 

418.3 

1941 

480.7 

6S4.7 

868.6 


443.6 

385.8 

806.0 

1043 

066.6 

722.6 



888.4 

608.7 

662.1 

1048 

87ai 

07 A 8 

1,886.4 

1.180.0 

022.0 

728.8 

575.0 

1044 

1,008.1 

1,816.8 

1,061.0 

1,706.1 

1.068.0 

086.1 

718.0 


Absences of 4-7 oaiandar days 

1040-44. 

367.0 

266.2 

258.8 

273.2 

276.0 

260.8 

27a8 

1040 


Sfil.l 

2lffl.7 

277.0 


246.6 

34fil8 

1941 

368.0 

264.3 

200.3 

34a2 

200.8 

239.2 

206.1 

1043 


242.0 

254.8 


287.8 

220.5 

276.1 

1948 


817.7 

181.8 

S7B.7 

874.6 

808.6 

835.1 

1044 

204.3 

2U.0 

211.6 

266.0 

288.7 

240.8 

268.0 


Absences of Scaleudar days or longer 

1040-44. 

183.8 

177,1 

188.3 

120.0 

178.0 

106.4 

266.0 

1040 

15A0 

100.2 

140.4 

180.7 

147.8 

147.7 


1041 

1B7.7 

1B8.4 

108.3 


148.6 

168.6 


1043 

170.8 

104,8 

121.0 


160.1 

100.0 


1048 


197.2 

160.1 

162.4 


218.0 


1044 

287.7 


31L6 

145.1 

2^1.8 

264.8 

HH 


ilneladea a nedlglblontanber of absent persons of unknown am. „ „ ^ ^ ^ 

* Age-standardued according to estimates of male emidoyment in the United States (<xr the week ending 
June U, 1942 (/i). 

Notn.— The number of petaon'years of exposure Is given In table 1. 



FiotiBx Age ohanges in ftequenor of absences due to albkoess and 
di^ 4 to 7 oalendar dim ud 8 oaumdor da;^ or loogor. by yawln yi^h wegoe i 
male employees In a punUo ntOityr M i (M 4t indlnsi've. (Logsrittmlc yertloal stmlaO 


fori to 8 calendar 
1; experience of 
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Fioxiss G.'-Age obangoB In fireqnenoy of dbsenoes dne to sicihmeas and InJ vlea dlaaibltnc ibr 1 to 8 calendar - 
dava, 4 to 7 calendar daya, and 8 calendar days or longar; experience of male employees In a pnbUo 
utility 194M4, tadoalve. (Loprltbmlo yertioal soaleO 

Time chamg^ in raiee, — ^Ago-standardized frequency rates given 
in table 4 reveal that increases in the male rate previously observed 
for disabilities of 1 day or longer reflect primarily increases in the 
frequency of 1-3-day absences, the 1944 rate being over two and one- 
half times the corresponding rate for 1940. 

With the exception of the 1040 and 1941 rates for the two oldest 
age groups, the hve annual age curves shown in figure 5 for absences 
of 1 to 3 days are distinct, each cmwe lying above the one for the 
preceding year. Attention is directed to the fact that the greatest 
relative increase with time is recorded for males in the two youngest 
age groups, while the smallest relative increase is shown for n^es 
56 years of age and over. 

Age changes in rates , — ^An examination of figures 5 and 6 discloses 
difiermg age trends for absences of each duration group. For absences 
of 1 to 3 days, denoting relatively slight severity of disability, the 
frequenci^ decrease with advancing age, the rate of decrease being 
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somewhat more rapid than the corresponding rate of decrease shown 
for absences of all durations. The frequency of absences of 4 to 7 
days' duration, indicating disability of moderate severity, remains 
relatively level throughout the age span, while the frequency of more 
serious illness disabling for 8 days or longer tends to increase with 
age. These findings are in harmony with the results of an eaiiier 
study covei'ing age changes in the disability experience of the company 
for the years 1922-24, inclusive (:8). ! 

It will be observed in figui*e 6 that although the order of^the^three 
frequencies is the same for each age group, the relative magnitude 
of the rates varies with changing age. For males under 25 years of age 
the frequency of absences of 1 to 3 days is approximately fourjtimes the 
rate for absences of 4 to 7 days, and over seven times !the rate for 8-day 
or longer absences. For males 65 years of age and over the rate for 
absences of 1 to 3 days is only twice the rate for either of the other 
two duration periods, the frequency of absences of 8 days or longer 
approaching in magnitude the frequency of absences of 4 to 7 days. 

COMMENT 

An examination of the orude annual rates for aU ages raises the quration of 
the factors responsible for the relatively high frequency and disability rates 
experienced in recent years. In the absence of additional information r^erence 
might be made to a number of possible factors, such as, a shift in the age distri- 
bution of the exposed population, or some other change in the wartime composition 
of the employed group. The availability of Infonnation on age permits the 
investigation of the operation of some of these factors. 

Factors caffecting mole otnploycea , — The five annual age distributions reveal 
notable ohanges occurring in the age composition of the exposed males, beginning 
^tnoipally in 1942. Between January 1 of that year and Beoember 1 of the 
following year tbe company lost 20 percent of its male employees, the number 
on the payroll dropping from 2,682 to 2,156. The number of males under 35 years 
of age decreased In the same period from 702 to 310, representing a drop of 60 
percent, while the number of males 86 and over changed from 1,800 to 1,836, or 
a decrease of only 3 percent. 

Nevertheless the changing age composition of the male employees does not 
appear to be responsible for the relatively high frequency ratra experienced in 1043 
and 1044. Among the public utility workers the frequency of 1-day or loiter 
absences due to siokness and injuries tended to decrease rather than to increase 
with age. If the absence frequency for males in each age group bad remained 
constant over the 5-year period, the increasing contribution of the older workero 
would have resulted in a total rate tending to decrease with time. Thus the age- 
standardized rate for eaoh year, baaed on the summation of i^e-specific rates 
weighted aooording to the relativ^ younger distribution of employed males in the 
United States in 1942, is higher than the corresponding crude rate. Furthermore, 
for males in eaoh age group frequency of 1-day or longer absences was increas- 
ing over the 5-year period, the 1044 rate being relatively more excessive for the 
younger ipales. The age-standardized rates, giving greater weight to the rates 
for younger males, show a relatively greater increase with time than do the ooire- 
sponding crude rates. It appears therefore that some factor or factors apart from 
the age composition of the exposed population, and possibly originating in the 
war emergency effected the increased frequency rates for males in recent years. 
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It is of mtereet to speculate on the reasons for the greater susoeptibillty of the 
younger males to these adverse factors. It seems plausible that the 60-percent 
decrease occurring in the number of males under 85 years of age during the war 
years may represent the loss of the more physically fit members of the group, the 
remaining men constituting an adverse selection from the standpoint of physical 
condition. 

The time changes in the annual disability rates for males of all ages result 
principally from the increasing number of absences, since any increase in fre- 
quency tends to be accompanied by increases in the total time lost. In the 
instance of the male workers the percentage increase in the disability rates is 
less than the corresponding increase in frequency, since the rising absence fre- 
quency reflects primarily increases in absences of relatively short duration, 
namely, those of 1 to 3 da^. 

The age factor, however, cannot be disregarded in a consideration of time lost. 
Although absence frequency tended to decrease with advancing age, an upward 
trend was shown in the annual number of days lost per male. In recent years 
the shifting age composition of the exposed population gives greater weight to 
the rates yielded for the older males, and some part of the increase in the disa- 
bility rate may be attributed to the increased contribution of the older group. 
Thus the 1944 disability rate, unadjusted for age, is 74 percent above the corre- 
sponding rate for 1940, while the percentage excess for the age-standardized rates 
is 60. 

Factors affecting female employees . — The total number of females remained 
relatively stable throughout the 5 years, but a noteworthy reversal occurred 
in the proportions in the two groups under 35 years of age. The number of 
females imder 25 doubled in the 2 years from January 1942 to December 1948, 
a large increase occurring in the munber under 20 years of age. The group of 
females 25 to 34 years of age, on the other hand, was decreasing throughout the 
&-year period, the number on the pay roll in December 1943 being less than half 
the number on the pay roll in January 1940. 

Among females in each age group the frequency of absences increased in recent 
years, possibly indicating the presence of adverse factors during the war. Keveg^ 
theless the unusually hig^ rates among females under 25 years of age in 1942-44 
may be affected to a great extent by the relatively large group of females under 20 
years of age who entered the company in those years and being inexperienced 
found, perhaps, some difiSculty in becoming adjusted to the routine of business 
life. In general for both m|de8 and females this factor of adjustment may be an 
effective one in determining the decrease with age in the frequency of minor 
disabilities. 

BTTMMABT 

An analTsiB is presented of the 1-day or longer disability experience 
of male and female employees of a public utility company for the 5 
years 1940-44. Variation in three basic morbidity rates is examined 
in respect of a number of variables, particular attention being given to 
the age factor. The results may be briedy summarized as follows: 

(1) During the 5 years the total number of maleryears of exposure 
decreased from 2,700 in 1940 and 1941 to less than 2,100 in 1944, 
reflecting primarily marked decreases in the number of males under' 35 
years of age. 

(2) SVequency and disability rates, standardized for age, were 
generally increasing over the 6-year period for both males and females, 
the severity rates tending to decrease. 
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(3) Time-changes in the frequency rates were relatively greater tTin-n 
tune-changes in the disability rates since the increased absence fre- 
quencies reflect principally an increased number of absences of rela- 
tively short duration. 

(4) In general, the frequency of 1-day or longer absences for both 
males and females decreased with advancing age, but the rdative 
severity of disability, as indicated by absence duration, increased, 
resulting in an upward trend with age in the anmiftl number of days 
lost per person. 

(6) For the S-year period as a whole the frequency and disability 
rates for males in each age group were lower than the corresponding 
rates for females, the severity rates being highar among males. 

(6) Over half of the disabilities recorded for males in any age group 
was accounted for by respiratory illness. For males tinder 45 the 
digestive diseases ranked second in frequency, while for males 45 
and over the nonrespiratory-nondigestive diseases assumed second 
place. 

(7) Thq nonrespiratoxy-nondigestive diseases constituted the only 
sickness group among males reveajmg an upward trend with age in 
absence frequency. Days lost per male from these causes showed a 
spectacular rise with age increasing from 0.7 day for the group under 
25 years of age to 9.7 days for the group 66 and over. 

(8) The severity rates for each sickness group tended to increase 
with age, the rates for the nonrespiratoiy-nondigeslive diseases show- 
ing the most rapid rise. 

(9) The respiratory group of diseases yi^ded the shortest average 
"vDsence durataon for males in each age gmiip while, with the e^cepldon 
of the group imder 25 years of age, the longest average duration was 
recorded for the nonrespiratory-nondigestive group of causes. 

(10) Although the frequency of 1-day or longer absences gen- 
erally decreased with age, an upward trend ifliown in the fre- 
quency of the more serious illnesses disabling for 8 calendar days or 
longer. 

Acknowledgment Is made to tbe BoElton Bdison Company for forwarding for 
many years to the Industrial Hygiene Division monthly reports from which the 
disability data Were obtained for this imd the other papers of the Series. Data for 
the detennination of the anntud age di^butfons of the employees were also made 
available through the eourteous cooperation of the company. Thanks are due 
particularly for their continimua interest and cooperation to Mr. A. J. MoEai^em, 
Industrial heUtions Managm,' Doctor Noel Q. Monroe, Mediocd Director, and 
Miss Marion L, Codhey of the Industrial Relations Department. Acknowledg- 
ment should also be made to Baisabetb 8; Frasier of ths Division who proc- 
essed the raw data oh employee age and determined the initial anxnial age dis- 
tributions from fliese' data. 
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DENTAL CARIES EXPERIENCE IN RELOCATED CHILDREN 
EXPOSED TO WATER CONTAINING FLUORINE ‘ 

L INCIDENCE OF NEW CARIES AFTER 2 YEARS OF EXPOSURE AMONG 

PRET10USL7 CARIES-FREE PERMANENT TEETH 

/ 

By Hjbn&t Elsin, Senior Denial O^er, United Staiee Public Health Service 

In tbe course of systematic dental examination of persons of Japa- 
nese ancest]^ re sidi ng in War Relocation Authority centers, two 
groups of children at two different centers were examined in the sum- 
mer of 1943 and again in the summer of 1946.* Early in 1942 both 
g^ups, because of thrir Japanese ancestry, had been transferred With 

' 1 From the Dlrlslbii of PuhUo Health 

-■The iltat anmiiiBttoii findings In IMS wete CoDeoted In the oontKd loealtty by Dr. AT. and 

in the flnoiide locality by Dr. T. T, Obono; all second hi IMS were by Dr. 

TeyObam Sbhnlui, dmt&l cnOoer, OSoe of Indian Aflatrs, U. A Depertnient of the Interior, to i^usn the 
Wbhes to expreai bb asqpreolatibn. Ant jg gjgg made to Dr. mt— BlTove, eanlor 

A Pnbllo Health Serrloe, fur ibe water anahslB. 
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thfiir parents from homes in Los Angeles and environs to an assembly 
center near Los Angeles. In the autumn of 1942 they were again 
transferred, 120 to a center in California and 196 to Arizona. 

The children relocated to the California center consumed fluoride- 
free water origi natin g from melted snows coming off a precipitous 
mountain idsing to a height of more than 14,000 feet, leas irhtm 20. 
miles from the residence area. Analysis of this water revealed a 
fluorine content of 0.1 p. p, m., a value within the error of measure- 
m^t. The children rdocated to the Arizona center consumed water 
originating from two deep wells drilled through the desert floor to a 
depth of approximately 400 f^t. This water contained fluorine to 
the extent of 3 p. p. m. Water from the central source was piped to 
each family apartment in both centers. 

Because of the relatively high fluorine content of the water in the 
Arizona center, an attempt was made by the Relocation Authority to 
remove the fluorides. Bone-meal filters were installed only at selected 
water outLets to which the population had to travel to obtain fluoride- 
free drinking water. After a trial of several months, treatment of the 
water in this manner was discontinued. Bottled fluorine-free waters 
were shipped into the center and sold to residents who reserved such 
water chiefly for the preparation of dietary formulae for infants. The 
children of school age obtained their drinkmg water from the nearest 
tap, whioh provided water containing fluorine (except during the 3- 
month period meutioned above, when fluorine-free water could be 
obtained, if so desired, at several selected outlets). 

In the early summer of 1943, the school children were examined 
with the aid of dentd mirrors and explorers; the some children were 
reexamined 2 years later in the summer of 1945. All examinations 
were recorded by the methods previously utilized in the Hagerstown 
Dental Studies.* During the 2-year interval, the children [were re- 
stricted to their respective centers, since movement in and out was 
controlled by military authority. Their diets were quite ftimilar and 
adequate. 

Analysis of the dental findings obtained in 1943 and in r^5 reveals 
that a fluorine content of 3 p. p. m. in the drinking water is associated 
with a marked reduction in new caries in teeth present in the mouth 
and free of caries at the beginmng of exposure, 

mroiNafl 

% 

During the 2-year interval between 1943 and 1945, the 196 children 
were exposed to fluoride water in the Arizona Relocation Center and 
120 consumed fluoride-free water in the California center. Distribu- 
tion by sex and age is shown in table 1. 

> Bee "A prooedute tor tfie reoordjng sad statiettoel ixooeeeliqc of deatel exeinlnstton flndtogi”; Elelii, 
Henry, and Palmer, 0, B.; T. Umi. Bee., It: 3(3 (IMQ). 
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TabIiB 1. — Number 0 / jtermanent teeih free derOai carxee experience among SlO 
children^exammed in 194S in B relation eenUra, by age and aex 


Age In yean, aunmer 1948 


SeoE 

Water 1 

1 

Boys 

! 

rnnoride grouD 

lOantrcd group 

Qlrlfl. 

/Flnotlde group 

\Oonttol group 

Boys 1 

/Fluoride group 

iContiQl group 

Girls 

/Fluoride group. 

lOoQttQl group 

Boys 

/Fluoride group 

\Oontrol group. 

Girls 

/Fluoride group.... 
lOontaol group 


8 

0 

m 

11 

12 

18 

14 

All ages 

Number of children 

14 

17 

■1 

12 

12 

12 

m 

05 

4 

U 

■d 

10 

8 

0 

■9 


17 

16 

14 

0 

20 

18 

IS 

101 

7 

0 

10 

7 

13 

18 

0 

88 

Number of oariee^M permanent teeth, 1048 

40 

184 

217 

100 

wm 

348 

188 

1,168 

1ft 

00 

82 

128 

181 

lift 

232 

711 

88 

128 

185 

187 

842 

274 

828 

1.442 

38 

81 

118 

87 

220 


204 

1,021 

Number of earies4ree permaneut teeth per child, 1048 

8.8 

7.0 


ia8 

H 

2a8 

21.0 

■i 

AO 

ao 

mm 

12.6 

■gn 

10.2 

22.2 

mm 

d2 

as 


ia2 


2L1 

24.0 

IBs 

8. ft 

0.0 


12.4 

17.4 

2L6 

22.7 

■a 


1 The trater at the Arizona oenter oantalned 8 p. p. m. of flnorliie: that at the Califomla center waa 
floorlnefiree. 

1 Aiithmetlo average of 7 age^pedflo rates 08-14 yearal . 


At tke time of tbe first examination in 1943, the boys as well as 
the girls of the two areas were quite similar with regard to the number 
of caries-free permanent teeth present in the mouth. The boys and 
girls d^tined to reside in the fiuoiide area had an average of 13.4 
and 14.7 caries-free permanent teeth, respectively, -and the boys and 
girls in the control area, 12.3 and 14.1 (fig. 1). 

After- a 2-year residence'in their respective areas, the 2 groups of 
children showed a marked difierence in the number of teeth newly 
attacked by caries (see table 2 and fig. 2). For example, in the 
fluoride area, boys who were 8 years old in 1943 developed about 22 
new DMF* (decayed, 'missing, or fiUed) teeth per 100 caries-free 
permanent teeth present in the mouth at the first examination in 
1948. In contrast, boys of the same age in the control area developed 
about 44 new DMF teeth 100 caries-free permanent teeth. The 
corresponding values for girls 8 years old in 1943 were: 15 DMF for 
the fluoride group, and 36 DMF for the control group. 

^ i^owQ in figqre 2, the absolute diflerences in incidence of new 
caries between tha fluoride and contror groups tend to dimiriiftb with 
adyanf^ age for both the girls and the boys. The differences 
became small and variable beginiung at about 12 years ;pf age in boys 
and. at about 11 years of age in girls. In the fluoride area new caiiee 
inhibited to a grater extent in the yoimger .children- — those 
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AGEf YEARS) IN 1943 

I 

Fuauu 1. 

Tabi<b 2. — Number of permanent teeth free of dental eariea eaeperienee in 1943 that 
ehowed eoidenee of eariee experiencee in 1943 among Sid ehudren in B relocation 
eeniera, by age ana aex 



Age In years, eanuner 1048 


8 0 10 8-10 11' 13 13 14 


Ntonbear of oaileB>free permanent teeth, 1043 



49 

134 

217 

wm 

160 

le 

eo 

83 

117 

136 

88 

133 

168 

366 

187 

36 

81 

118 


87 



.243 163 1,168 
116 223 711 



Nmnbor Of teeth nnafCeoted 1043 bat elleoted 1046 


11 

18 

25 

7 

23 

12 

13 

20 

18 

0 

28 

32 



81 137 

' 119 

86 UB 

48 108 


Ntonber of teeth afboted 1046 per 100 tMth anaffeoted 1048 



Boys. 

Qlils. 


f The water at the Ar]sonaoenteroontBined8p.P*ni. of fluorine; that at the OaUfomla center wasfloorlne- 
fcee. 

* Arithmetlo sTerage of 8 age-qpeelfleiAtes ^0 yeara)^ 
t Artthmetlo average of 7 age^qTeoIflo rates C8-14 yean) . 


1L6 

>18.8 

B.8 

0.0 

87.6 

>88.3 

22.2 

ai 

&4 

>18.3 

146 

12,8 

! 37.1 

I 

<8&6 

18.8 

18.3 



9^ ajid 10 years of wiheD e:^oaed to fluoride. In the fluoride 
group, bo^ 8 to 10 years of age at the time of the flrst es^amioatioE 
developed in the subsequent 2>year period an average of about 16 
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akCyemhIm 1943 
ViomiS, 


new DMF teeth per 100 caxies^free teeth present in 1943. Boys of 
similar age in the control group developed over twice as many new 
DMF teeth (38.2). Girls 8 to 10 years of -age diowed nearly the 
same results, averaging in the duoride group about 13 new DMF 
teeth per 100 previously unaffected as compared with about 30 such 
teeth in the control group. Caries incidence in children who were 
over 11 years of age in 1943 was not affected signiffcantly by either 
the presence or absence of fluorine in drioJdng water. 

These findings lead to the oondusion that, among young children 
(ages 8 to 10 years) transferred to an area where the drinking water 
contained 3 p. p. m. of fluoride, the incidence of new caries experience 
in previously noncaiious erupts teeth was reduced approximately 60 
percent below that which would be expected on the basis of the ind'- 
dence observed in the control group. The data are sufiSicient to 
Indicate that exposure of the erupted permanent teeth of younger 
children to fluoride waters provides a larger measure of protection 
against caries than does the same exposure of the erupted teeth of 
older children. It follows therefore that, among teeth present in the 
mouth at the beginning of e]q}osiire to fluorine, those most recently 
eirupted were those most protected ag^^t caries attack.^ 

The findings reported here are not intended to constitute an en- 
dorsement for addition of as much as 3 p. p. m. of fluorine to com- 
munity water supplies for the purpose of reducing caries incidence^ 
However, the data provide mfoimation showing that addidon of 

* Sines tbs jirsBszit report wu piepemd, a aammazileatloa by B. Weayer bee Biit. Bent. Jl, 4T: 185 
(1944)1 bee beoome syallable. This bee andyed at elmHar oondaelQiiis, IMna jneyaleooe obee^ 

vailone on 800 BngiUb ddldien wbo bad Iminlsmted Into an area vbere tbe drinking water aontdned 
14 p. p. m. of fioorine. Tbe elgnlfleBPoa of theee findtngs wttii regard to ibe lodlyldnal (dUbcenO 
tJ!P« of teeth win be dbooeead In the oeget paper In this eeriee of leporta. 
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small amoiuxts of fluoriue to community water supplies deficient in 
this element effects a reductio^ in caries incidence in the erupted 
permanent teeth of residents of school age; and that such caries 
inhibition is most noticeable in the erupted teeth of the younger 
children. 


MALAfilA 

Numbers of Cases Reported by State Health Officers, Jairaary-Jnne, 1946, as 
Compared With Data for the Same Period 1989-44 ^ 

Ih the accompanying table, an attempt has been made to record 
separately for the fimt 6 monl^ of 1044 and 1946 cases of malaria in 
wHch the infection was acquired within and outside contiuental 
United States. At the time of publication of a similar report for the 
first 4 months of 1946 and certain prior yea^s * information regarding 
the origin of infection in cases for 1944 was not available. This has 
now been fumisbed for several States in the Annual Summaries, and 
the period has been extended cover the first half year. The figures 
for the years 1939 through 1942 may be considered as cases in the 
civilian population contracted within the United States; those for 
1943 probably include a few cases in the military population, in which 
the infection was acquired outside the United States. For both 1944 
and 1945, cases stated to be in the militaiy are considered as having 
been contracted outside the United States. In less than one-tenth 
of 1 percent of the malaria cases reported among Army personnel in 
the United States during the first six months of 1945 the infection 
was stated to have been acquired in the United States. 

In tabulating the data for the first 6 months of 1944, it was necessary 
to prorate the differential distribution for some States ^ with respect 
to origin of the case on the basis of the totals for the year. The 
separation of most of the cases accordmg to the origin of the infection 
was made in the annual reports for 1944 but not in the monthly 
reports on which this note is based, Therefore, while the distribution 
by origin for the first 6 months of 1944 la approximate in such 
instances, it is believed that the proportional fi^es may be con- 
sidered reasonably accurate for all practical purposes. In cases 
where the information regarding, the origin of infection was not fur- 
nish^ or was not determinable, by the above method of allocation 
the figures have 'been recorded in the.-oolumn headed “Information 
not supplied.” 

For the first 6 months of 1946^ most of the State health ofificecs 

, . "i 

'iXromtheniviBlobaf PnbnoHiBa}tIiM«fIiods. 

« PabUi: Health BsportB, ATignst 81, IMS, pp. 1019-iOSL 

■New YoEk, Ohio, South OanUna. Oeotglt^ Tlorlda, EsiitDahT, MlfldB>ft)pl, Texas, ijdwni, euS 
Oallfonthk 



dr of eaaoa of,mliaiaria reporiod hy iJie Siate hetUth officers^ January-- June, ineltwoe, 194^, and eomparison wUh the same m&nJhe of certain 

prior yeare ^ 
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liaye reported cases in their monthly reports either as requested (i. e., 
contracted within and contracted outside the United States), or have 
furnished the information separately for the military and civilian 
populations. The figures for cases in which the infection was reported 
to have been acquired outside the United States, or which were stated 
to have occurred in the militaiy, may be compared with the confi- 
dential figui'es furnished by the Army; such a comparison indicates 
that some States are not receiving complete reports of such cases 
or are not reporting them to the Public Health Service. 

No information is furnished in these reports as to the numbers of 
cases that are original infections and the numbers that are relapses. 
Probably many of the cases reported in the civilian population early 
in the year are relapses, while a larger proportion of those reported 
during the summer and fall are probably original infections. Also, 
in comparing the figures prior to 1942 with these for later years, con- 
sideration should be given to the possible effect, on reporting, of the 
withdrawal of large numbers of physicians for duty in the armed 
services. This may have resulted in proportionately fewer cases of 
malaria being seen and therefore reported by physicians during 
recent years. 

The figures as reported by the State health officers indicate that 
there has been no increase in indigenous malaria in the United States 
during the first 6 months of 1945, even when the numbers of cases 
for which the origin is not stated are combined with those for cases 
reported as having acquired the infection in this country. Many of 
the States reported fewer such cases during the first half of 1945 
than for the same period during the years 1939 to 1942, e. g.. New 
York, Illinois, Kansas, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Texas, Arizona, and California. A few States 
reported a slightly higher incidence during the first 6 months of 1945 
than in earlier years, namely, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Louisiana, Kentucky, and Montana; but several of these 
States reported fewer than 10 cases during that period. 

While these provisional figures for the first half of 1945 indicate a 
decrease for the country as a whole in malaria cases acquired in the 
United States as compared with the years 1939 to 1942, fiufll con- 
clusions with respect to the relative situation in the several States will 
have to await more nearly complete reports and possibly the con- 
sideration of changes in the composition of the popffiation, as well as 
other factors. 

Jt may be of interest to note that during the years 1939 to 1941, 
inclusive, approximately 70 percent of the cases of malaria were 
reported during the second half of the year. A report for the whole 
of 1945 will be prepared as soon after the end of the year as the 
monthly reports from the States are available. 
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DEATHS DUBING WEEK ENDED NOTEMBEB 10, 1946 

[From the Weekly Mortality Index, Issued by the Bureau of tbe Census, Department of Conuneroel 


Weekended 

Not. la 1946 ’ 



Data for 91 larro cities of the TTotted States: 

Total deaths 

ATorage for 8 prior years 

Totaldeaths, first 46 weeks of year 

Deaths under 1 yeor of ago 

Average for 8 prior years..... 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 46 weeks of year 

Data from Industrial insurance oompanles: 

Folloles in force 

Number of death olalms 

Death claims per 1,000 pidioles In toroo, annual rate 

Death per 1,000 pQUoles, first 46 weeks of year, annual rate 



690 

611 

97,046 

07,398,660 

U,112 

8.6 

lao 


400,404 

676 


37,700 
66,883; 764 










PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State of local, can effectively prevent or control dieeaee mthout 
knotol^ge of token, where, and under what condUione caeee are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


For the coimtiy as a whole the iucideDce of poliomyelitis declined 
duiixig the week. A total of 255 cases was reported, as compared 
with 329 last week, 289 for the corresponding week last year, and 205 
for the 6-year (194:CM4) median. Increases ocoorred in 6 of the 10 
States reporting more than 7 cases each, as follows (last week’s 
figures in parentheses): Increases — Massachiisetts 18 (14), New 
Jersey 12 (9), Ohio 12 (7), Missouri 25 (6), Texas 10 *(9), Washington 
14 (13); d^reflaes=New York 18 (34), Pennsylvania 6 (19), Wiscon- 
sin 18 (53), Oalifomia 38 (44). The cumulative total is 12,926, as 
compared with 18,491 for the correspondiog period last year and a 
5-year median of 9,200. 

A total of 107 cases of meningococcus meningitis was reported, as 
compared with 104 last week and a 5-year median of 64. Of the cur- 
rent total, 46 cases occurred in 5 States, as follows: New York 10 
Pennsylvania and Illinois 8 each, Texas 9, and CaUfomia 11. The 
total to date is 7,314, as compared with 14,985 for the corresponding 
period last year, and a 5-year median of 3,103. 

Of the total of 4,146 cases of infiiienza, as. compared with 2,837 
last week, 1,863 for the corresponding week last year and 1,769 for 
the 5-year median, 3,155 cases (76 percent of the total) were reported 
in 4 States, as follows (last week’s figures in parentheses) : Virginia 
400 (159), South Oaroli]^ 842 (506), Alabama 278 (21), Texas 1,635 
(1,609). For the corresponding week last year these same States 
reported an aggregate of 1,529 cases, or 82 percent of the total. 

Delayed information from Iowa reported 246 cases of undulant 
fever,, dates of occurrence not stated. Total cases reported to date 
for the country as a whole, 4,457 as compared with 3,549 for the 
same period last year. 

Two cases of anthrax were reported during the week, one each in 
New York and New Jersey. 

Deaths recorded for the week in 93 large cities of the United States 
totaled 8,836, as compared with 8,974 for the preceding week, 9,143 
for the corre^onding week last year, and a 3-year (1942HI4) average 
of 9,147. The total to date is 411,700 as compared with 412,743 for 
the corresponding period last year. 

( 1472 ) 
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Tdagraphie morbidity reporto from State health officers for the week ended November 
17 , 104 B, and eomparteon with corresponding week of 1944 , and B-year median 

In then tables a sero Indicates a defliiite report, while leaden Imply that, although none was reported 
oases may taaye oocnrred. 


Dlelslon and State 


jocw »roi.Ain> 

Maine.. ... 

New Hampshire — 

Vermont.... 

Maasaohnsetta 

]Uode lalaad 

Oonneotlout. . ... . . 


lODDU ATIJLtniO 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvi^a 

1. ITOBTH CSmSAL 

Ohio 

bdlana...... 

minola 

Michigan * 

Wisconsin 

w. vovm outebal 

Minnesota. 

Iowa. 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska. 

irp.Tmnff 


SOOTH ATULMnC 

Delaware 

Maryland *.... 

IMstm of Odlnmbia. 

Virginia-.. 

West \lrglnla.. 
Noth Oarollna. 
South Oarolina. 


Til 

■. 0OTTTH OINTBAL 

Eentuoky 

Tennessee. 

Alabama......—.. 

Mlaaiaslpidi. 

W. BOniH C1M1BAL 

Arkansas........... 

Louisiana. 

Oklahoma.......... 

Texas. 


VOUNTAIN 

Montana 

Idaho.. 

Wyoming 

Oolorado 

New Mexloo*... 

Arlxooa.... 

Utah* 

Nevada.. 

PAmno 

Washington 


Total* 

46 weeks* ... 


Diphtheria 




Meades 


Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

104l>- 

44 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

1040- 

44 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

1040- 

44 

Week 

ended— 

Me- 

dian 

1040- 

44 

Nov. 

Nov. 

ll&il 

Nov. 

17, 

1046 

Nov. 

18, 

1944 

Nov. 

17, 

1946 

Nov. 

18, 

1044 

Nov. 

17. 

1045 

Nov. 

18, 

1044 

■ 

i 

1 




■ 

0 

92 

■ 

0 

1 

■E 

Bu 

0 




0 


4 

0 

2 



Bn 

0 





2 

8 



^^Br 


2 

8 




160 

88 

219 



7 

0 

2 


4 

14 


0 

2 

2 

B* 

B^ 

0 

■ 

■ 

m 

1 


1 

9 

13 

18 

8 

7 

0 


■ 


12 

m 

16 

88 

44 

207 

10 

27 

12 



BD 

8 

BE 

6 

12 

18 



12 

2 

■ 


12 

6 

■ 

1 

296 

■ 



18 

4 

67 

14 

16 

12 

8 

8 

12 




14 

8 

24 

HD 

11 

100 

8 

9 

4 




1 

1 


8 

18 

8 

4 


160 


84 


HE 

4 


17 

9 




125 


117 


18 

5 

S 

B| 

■ 

i67 

12 

26 

23 

■ 

116 

8 

■ 

2 

■ 


■ 




11 

m 

21 


m 

0 




4 



0 

a 

28 



0 

Be 

12 

12 

10 

1 

■Bj 

21 


4 

2 


2 




10 



7 


4 



1 


1 




BBHH 



4 



0 

8 

■ 1 

1 

11 

18 

8 

8 


6 

B 


0 

0 


6 



8 

8 


0 

2 

8 

0 

m 

H 

m 


m 


0 


■ 

1 

■ 

1 

IS 

8 

8 

8 

muiQ 

4 

6 

8 


2 

8 

8 


HQ 

1 


3 

1 

0 

2 

1 



0 

44 

BS 

25 




28 

8 

66 

1 


8 

19 

H] 

8 

01 

17 

17 

68 


24 

2 


0 

82 

84 

49 



8 

7 


24 

1 

^^Bi 

1 

28 

8 

18 

842 



52 



1 

B^ 

1 

28 

27 

27 


IS 

84 

4 





2 

11 


10 



2 

1 



2 


0 

16 

■ 

11 

■ 

1 

■ 

86 

■ 


1 

1 

1 

44 

8 

16 

4fi 

6 


1 





4 

88 

84 

26 

878 

80 

63 

8 

Hjly 

IB 


8 

8 

28 

27 

18 









1 

84 

18 

18 

61 

m 

46 

8 

6 

8 


8 

-0 

16 

18 

18 

76 

8 





B^ 


1 

12 

22 


81 

48 

B@ 




B^ 


0 

79 

80 

68 

1,686 





41 

0 

B 

0 

9 

1 

8 

6 

12 

H 


8 

m 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

12 






0 


0 

0 

0 


8 

1 

1 

■f 


8 

0 


0 

7 

4 

11 

118 

11 


H||e 

6 


HD 

1 

0 


8 

1 



^■n 


1 




0 

ihme 

6 

5 

66 

65 

84 

1 

t 


mm 


0 


D 


10 


Hr 


4 


0 

B^ 

0 








1 


0 


0 

■ 

10 

Q 

fH 

HI 

m 

■ 


80 

1 

2 

1 

e 

9 

4 

1 10 

11 

11 

Be 

16 

28 

2 

8 

0 

27 


K 

J^^BI 

38 

46 


167 


11 

19 

0 

766 

512 

IK 

1 4,146 

1.868 

1.769 

i 1.846 

HE 

•a; 488 

107 

' 8M 

64 



mg 



661,041 





Meningitis, 

meningococcus 


> New York City only. 

I Period ended earlier than Saturday. 

*SxdnslTe of New Medoo figures foe the cuiient week; report not leoelved, 



































































































































December 7, 1040 


1474 


Telegraphic morbidity reportefrom State health oMeerefor the v>eek ended November 17, 
194 s, and comparieon wUh correeponding mtk of 1944 B'^ear median — Con. 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpia 

Typhoid and para- 
typhoid fever * 


Week 


Week 


Week 


Week 


Division and State 

ended— 

Me- 

ended— 

Me- 

ended-<- 

Me- 

ended— 

Me- 



dlan 



dlan 



dlan 



dian 








Nov, 



Nov. 

Nov. 

1940- 

Nov. 

Nov. 

1940- 

Nov. 

Nov. 

1940- 

Nov. 

1640- 


17, 

ISi 

44 


18, 

44 

Sk 

18. 

44 

17. 

18, 

44 


10^6 

1944 

1046 

1844 


1844 


1646 

1644 


KXW XNOLAND 

■ 

■ 

■ 



wmm 


■j 

■ 

■ 



MfdiiA 




33 

66 

15 

0 




0 

Bl 



0 


4 

26 

0 

0 



0 

2 

HJ 

Varmont 

2 



7 

6 

2 

0 


Bn 

HI 

0 

B4 

MfiimnhTijiattfl 

18 

13 


02 

176 

175 

0 

^^B 

0 


1 

1 

Rhode Iftland _ 

1 

0 


5 

0 

8 

0 



B^ 


0 

Connectiout 

1 

7 

B; 

20 

81 

82 

0 


0 

B^ 


1 

lODDLX ATLANTIC 







H 



NflW York 

18 

08 

12 


237 

237 

0 

0 

0 



7 

N^wlfiTfley ^ 

12 

7 

^BCI 

67 


76 

0 

0 

0 

B^ 

Bl 

3 

PnriTiiiylvRTil^ 

15 

15 

8 

148 


178 

0 

0 

Bu 

B^ 

8 

6 

XAAT NOBTH CXNTBAL 



■ 




Ohio 

12 

24 

8 


324 

210 

0 



0 


2 

TodiftPa 

2 

4 

4 

58 

77 

77 

0 


2 

5 


1 

minola 

7 

13 

12 

13B 


168 

1 

1 

0 

2 


3 

MIohfgATi I _ _ 

4 

0 

BE 



147 

0 


0 

0 

1 

2 

Wlsoonsfai 

18 

6 

B 

76 

I 

113 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

WEST KOatH CIKTBAl 









MIoTioiyntA 

7 

7 

3 



56 

* 0 


0 



0 

Inwa 

6 

1 

1 



51 

0 


0 


2 

2 

MIiwwctI t, . . ^ 

25 


8 


65 

62 

0 

2 




0 

Ncntb Dakota. 




11 

11 

0 





Bl 

South Dakota 





6 

13 

0 

0 



^^bT 

Bl 

TCohnifika 



2 

a 

44 

17 

0 





0 

IBroTisfui 


1 

2 

■ 

84 

83 

0 

B^ 

0 



0 

aOTTTH ATLAKTIC 

■ 







H 


DAlil.WttFA 





3 

7 

0 

0 

0 




MfiryliLTidi _ 



2 

47 

00 

82 

0 

0 

0 


8 

3 

Dlstrlot of Columbia... 


1 

n 

12 

17 

13 

0 


0 


B 


Virginia 


7 

7 



84 

0 



2 


2 

West Vl*ginio__ 


0 

1 

88 

116 


0 


By 

0 

2 

2 

North Oarollna. 


11 

2 

76 

83 

85 

0 

^^bI' 



1 

2 

South Carolina — 


2 

2 

2i 

10 

14 

0 


0 


1 

1 

CkMrgfa. _ 

3 

1 

21 


43 

1 


0 

6 

2 

3 

7lnrldfl._ 



1 

6 

7 

7 

0 


0 


2 

2 

BAST aOITTH CENTRAL 











V 

Reutnoky 

1 




62 

54 

0 


^^BT 


e 

6 

Tennessee 

6 




88 

88 

1 


0 



5 

Alabama 

1 


1 

3] 

35 

35 

0 


0 


^E 

1 

MlAffllMlppI I 



2 

37 

20 

15 

1 


0 


B^ 

3 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Arkanaaii 

1 





13 

3 

0 

0 


8 

4 

Louisiana— 





16 


0 

0 

0 


2 

8 

QJdahoma. _ _ 




^^Bil 

24 

24 



0 

B? 


1 

Tma 

10 

B 

8 

136 

07 

62 

1 


^^Bi 

10 


0 

MOUNTAIN 


■ 



Montana. 





18 

18 

B^ 


0 

1 


1 

Idgho. 


0 

0 

15 

10 

8 


0 

0 



B] 

Wyoming 


0 

1 

1 

11 

8 


0 

0 

1 


Bl 

Colorado 

8 

3 

1 


57 

36 

B;^ 

0 

0 

1 


1 

Now Mmrinn* 


0 



14 

8 




0 


Hi 

2 

Arlr/ina „ 

2 

0 

Bli 

16 

11 

6 

mm 


_ 0 

BB| 

2 

1 

Dtah*_. 

1 

0 

1 

15 

15 

1 

19 

B;^ 

B|^ 

mm 


0 

. 0 

Nevada. 

I^MT 




1 

0 






FAGIFIO 








■ 


■ 


Washington 

14 

4 

4 

4 


51 

30 


0 




1 

Oregnn , 

4 

4 

26 

84 

16 

Bn 

0 

B 


2 

0 

OalfioTnia, 

38 

14 

14 


233 

148 

0 


B 


1 

2 











Total* 

26S 

288 

m 

%6S9 

8343 

3,661 

H 

0 


06 

81 

06 




43 weeks. 


mm 





wm 

888 



mm 



i Period ended earlier than Batorder. 

> InnlndiTig paratyphoid fever reported eeparately, as follows; Vemumt 1, Massacbusettalf Indiana 1, 
minola 1| NorUi OaioUna I, Georgia 3, Texas 1, Gdlorado 1, Oalifomia 3. ' '• 

^Szotnatre of New Mexico figures fgr the ooirent week; report not received. 







































































































1476 


December 7, 194B 


Tdegrapkie morbidity reporto from State health officers for the week ended Apr^ 14, 
1B4B, and comparison with corresponding week q 1944 and S^ear median — Con. 



Wbooplng cough 


Week ended Kovembor 17i 1946 


mV BNQUNS 

bfatne 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

MeaBachuaetts 

Rhode Island 

Ocnmeotlcat 

lUDDLI ATLAimC 

Now York 

New Jersey — 

Penuaylvaiila... 

XAST NOBIH CSNrBAL 

Ohio 

Indiana 

minols 

Mldhlgaa*.... 

Wlsoonain. 

WIST NOBTH OBimtAL 

Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Miasonrl , 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota.. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas.. — 


SOUTH ATLAKTIO 

Delaware 

Maryland * 

Dlatnot of Oolumbla.. 

Vir^nla 

West VIrgtaia 

North Oarolina 

South Carolina 


BAHT BOU1H OKNTBAL 


Eeutudky 

Tennessee 

Alabama............ 

MlaslasIppI* 

WIST SOUTH CBNTBAL 

Arkansas 

Louisiana ... 

Oklahoma 

Te«o 

KOUHTAIN 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico* 

Arisons. 

Utah » 

Nevada. 


PICDIO 


Washington. 


Total* 

SamewB^ 1944 

Avera^ IM^... 

46 ween: 1948* 

1944. 

Averase. 1949-44... 


* Period ended eadiertban Satord^. 

* 8-year median, 194(h44. 

*Bx61tiaive of New Mexico figures fbr the ednent wedc; report not reodved. 










































































December 7, 1946 
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WEEKLY BEPOBTS FBOM CITIES 

CUy report* for wek ondad November 10, 1945 

ThlataUe lists tbe nports born 87 cities of more tbaa 10,000 poimlstlm dla^ted thra^out the Um 
States, n.Ti* repieseiits a cross sectton of the onnent urban inoldwce of the d lseasee looladed In the table. 



Sfbmesota: 

Diduth 

Minneapolis. 
Missoorl; 
SsQsas City. 
Bt Joseph... 
St, Louis.,, 




























































1477 December T, 1946 

City reporU for week ended November 10, 194B — Continued 



Wunungton.... 
Wlnstoa-Balem. 
Boath OaroUna: 

Obarleston 

Oeorgla: 

Atlanta 

Braiis«l(flc 

Bavaimali 

Florida: 

Tampa 


XjUR SOUTH CXNTBAL 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

NuhvUle 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

Mobile 


WXST SOUTH CSMTHAL 

ArksiififlS! 

Little Bock 

Loublena: 

New Orleans 

Bbreveport 

Texas: 

DaHas 

Galveston 

Houston 

Ban Antonio 


XOUHTAIN 

Montana: 

Billtno. 

GreatFslls 

TTftTiynfl 

.Missoula 

Idaho: 

Boiss 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Fneblo 

Utah: 

Salt Lake Oltr. 





























































December 7, 194S 1478 


QUy reporta for week ended November 10, 194S — Continued 



I 

is 

ll 

flsS 

Influenxa 

8 

ts 

^ o 

os 

0 

ea 

•1-4 

4^ 

wn 

u 

o 

> 

a 

I 

and 

bold 

1 


1 

Q 

1 

0 

1 

P 

1 

«.o 

jS 

|°!i 

1”® 

Fneamo 

deaths 

Pollomye 

1 cases 

Scarlet f( 
oases 

8 

1 

in 

mtl.9 
Q4a tJ 

Pirt > 

1 

FACmO 













Washington: 

SQAittlB 

2 

'0 

m 


B 

60 

2 

8 

■1 

6 

B 

B 

12 

finnkfiiiA 



Hi 

1 

HI 

8 

1 

6 

Hi 

Hi 

11 


1 

mH 


HI 

25 

HI 

HI 

1 

1 

Hi 

0 

6 

CalUonmla: 

Los AnmlBR ... . . 

3 

B 

5 

B 

7 

3 

B 

10 

42 

B 

2 

8 


■1 

HI 


Hi 

8 


HI 

0 

8 

HI 

HI 

2 


■1 

0 


Hi 

60 

2 

6 

8 

13 

0 


1 











Total 

75 

8 

m 

13 

463 

46 

278 

^3 

m 

■ 

18 

708 

Cotrespondlng week; 1941. 

81 

01 


52 

88 

26 

126 



867 

>863 

H 

717 

678 

■ 

g” 

19 

488 

887 




HB 

Hi 

■1 


1 (•Tear srerage, 1943^ 
s 6<yeBr mediant 1040-44. 

Dfftmtvv, AfliaUe.— OaaeB: Bostoili S; New York, 4; Los Anteles, 1. 

DVMniery. tadUory.— Cases: New Yorki 71: Chioago, 1: Wilmington, Del., 1: Charleston, S. 0., 6: Los 
AiyideSp 4; Ban TrandscOf 1. 

Dttenkn, wtui^fled.—Oaiiea: Cincinnati, l; Blohmond, 1. 

Twaremw.— Cases; Little Bock. 1. 

Tit^vaftt-er.-Ctanti New York, 8; Atlanta, 8; Sawmnab, 8; Tampa, 8; Memphis, 1; Birmingham, 0; 
MobDe, 4; Little Bock, 1; New Orleans, 14; QellveBton, 1. 


Rates (annual 6a8ts) per 100,000 population, by geographic groupe, for the 87 eitiee 
in ihe preceding table {eatimated population, 194S, SS, 863,900) 



i 

II 

1 

Ip 

Influenaa 

1 

1 

® 3 
bI 

sf 

n 

1^ 

mtos 1 

1 

•o 

ll 

Poliomyelitis 
case rates 

1 

ll 

5® 

1 

SmaDpox case 
rates 

5 w i’ 
i ^ 

i z 1 

n 

r: 

11 

1 

OaSB rates 

1 

t 

1 

Now Engjland 

A7 

ao 



96 


sas 

11 

146 

ao 

47 

■1 

Middle little 

46 

ao 

23 

1.4 

87 

EQ 

4a 8 

Hi 

71 

ao 

ao 

mm 

Bast North Central 

47 

ao 

ai 

1.3 

92 

8.6 

86.0 

■n 

08 

ao 

1.8 

162 

West North Central 

17.8 

2.3 

46 

46 

42 

2.2 

46.8 

344 

111 

0.0 

0-0 

81 

South Atlantic 

23.4 

ao 

EEO 

1.7 

10 

EO 

4&6 

ao 

86 

ao 

0.0 

04 

East Soath Central 

4LS 

ao 

68.1 

11.8 

6 

ao 

7a 8 

17.7 

89 

EH 

40 

66 

West South Central 

4a2 

ao 

6.7 

■31 

6 

a? 

4a2 

17.2 


ao 

241 

9 

Mountatn 

23.8 

ao 

47.7 

BU 

103 

■ai 

646 

ao 

H^ 

ETl 

ao 

72 

Fadflo 

9.6 

ao 

7.9 

By 

247 

11.1 

28.6 

31.6 

111 

Bli 

47 

68 

Total 

11.0 


as 

1.9 

71 

ao 

42.0 

124 



2.8 

100 



































































1479 

TESBITOBIES AND POSSESSIONS 
Panama Canal Zone 


December 7, 1046 


Noi^fiahU diseases — September IdJfi , — ^Duiing the moDth of Sep- 
tember 1945, certain notifiable diseases were reported in the Panama 
Canal Zone and teiminol cities as follows: 


Disease 

Panama 

Colon 

Canal Zone 

Outside the 
Zone and te^ 
mlnaldtlee 

Total 

Casas 

Deatbs 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Chiokenpox 

8 

Q 

1 


8 


mm 




7 
17 

14 

8 
no 

6 

9 

«88 

3 

10 

1 

*1 


Diphtheria 




I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

D^entery: 

Amabla 


1 







Malaria 



5 

1 


1 


7 

. - - 



Mnnipfl _ 




MUHiid 


Pnpiijpanift 

8 

numi 

8 



18 

RelapilnK fevor^^.. 



BBBB 


TaberculbalB 


18 


0 

0 


8 

29 

Trohold fever 




1 

WHooplng cough... 





1 














> 81 reonmmt coses. 

I Beported In the Oanol Zone only. 


Puerto Bico 

NaliJiMe diseases — we^s ended November S, 194S , — During the 4 
weeks ended November 3, 1945, oases of certain notifiable diseases 
were reported in Puerto Rico as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Oases 

‘nnh^rr^Miii 

6 

Ophthnlni^ 

2 

ChlfikMipoz - _ - 

33 

P^mydltls. _ . 

1 

DlphtheHa... 

71 


8 

Dmntary, iitiBT^ftAd.. ______ 



388 

Brvalnfllfla- _ __ 


Tfiianiu.___ — 

8 



TAtftnnn Inrantno 

1 



(rU form*).. ^ , 

450 



Typhoid and paratyphoid fever. 




Typhmtevar’ 

10 



TTnmlAnt favar _ 

1 

.nn., -T.. 

^ 


Whooping oongh. 

80 

Mumps.. 

■ 






































FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 


Provinces — Communicdble diseases — Week ended October ^7, 194S . — 
During the wed^ ended October 27, 1946, cases of certaiii comjnunica- 
ble diseases were reported by the Donunion Bureau of Statistics of 
Canada as follows: 


niseaae 

Frlnoe 

Ed^verd 

Idand 

Note 

Sootla 

New 

Bnm^ 

wiok 

5 

On- 

tario 

ii 

Bbs- 

katohe- 

wan 

Al- 

berta 

British 

Colum- 

bia 



10 

1 

86 

161 

80 

60 

78 

88 




12 

8 

88 

21 

0 

2 




4 




Oflnn&n 


1 


8 

is 


1 

8 

6 

TnflyiAnBft,,,. 


g 


6 

8 







1 

i 

103 

204 

4 

4 

2 

128 

Menlngitb, maidiigoooo* 

ona - 


1 

1 


1 

1 



Mnmpfl 



s 

100 

43 

10 

2 

67 

28 

pQUomyeUtiii 




1 



fev»r „ 

1 

9 

22 

70 

80 

26 

0 

19 

16 

Taberadoals tell forms) 


10 

10 

110 

64 

26 


20 

84 

Ty^ld ana paraty* 
{mold tevor 


1 

11 

1 


1 

Undnlant fever. 




1 



1 


Venenel diseases: 

0(nnAn4uw. . , 


20 

6 

144 

108 

60 

20 

40 

68 

SyphHta 


0 

8 

128 

160 

11 

10 

11 

38 

Whnnnlnir imncrh 


so 

168 

76 

4 

4 

1 









Total 


614 

76 

4 

27 

17 

442 

4 

261 

1 

26» 

272 

14 

2 

662 

864 

282 


CHINA 


Notifiable diseases — June 1$46 , — ^During the month of June 1946, 
certain notifiable diseases were reported by the Army Medical Admin- 
istration, Health Department of the Board of Supplies and Transport, 
the Chinese Bed Cross Medical Corps, and the National Health 
Administration of China, as follows: 


Dlsoase 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

OIuilaA - „ 

60 

'■IS 

'IS 

8 

860 

4 

68 

6 

BelatahigllBvar. 

SfsnrlAfc fever _ 

1,000 

81 

111 

624 

828 

28 

Dlphfhinia,.. . 

Slliall{)OX 

18 

88 

10 

Dyaentey. 

p&gm. 

Typhoid f07er 

Tyiditififevfir 




( 1480 ) 
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NSW ZEALAND 


December 7, 1946 


Notifiable diseases— 4 vjeeks ended October 6, During the 

4 weeks ended October 6, 1945, certain notifiable diseases were 
reported in New Zealand as follows: 


niSMBB 

Oases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Oases 

Deaths 

- -I- 

1 


onoeptifllttta - 

■s 

1 

BorOwrf - - - 

1 


Mftliirta 



OfirebroffpliiRi 

18 

3 

1 H 

4 

1 

TiunfiniA-r 

1 


favflT- - . , - 

6 



69 

1 

Soari^ fever- 

S6B 


Dysentery, becniwry - - 

32 


Tetanru 

1 


Emlpela^ —I 

37 



8 


Pood potooniog^,^ 

2 



318 

89 

HoooFOrm dlseftse — ... 

1 


Typhnlfl fever ^ . 

IS 

1 

TnfTnnnKA 

2 

1 

feVflT— - 

8 


Lead poisoning 

1 






REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAOTIE, SMAUPOX, TTPHUS FEVER. AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

Non.— Except In cases of muisiiBl Inddeacs, ciily those places are hudoded ▼bloh bad not prevloodr 
reported any of the aboye-mentlaDod diseases, except yellow ism, during the onnrent year. All reports of 
yellaw fever are pabllshed cmrently. 

A table showi^ the aooamtilatedflgnreB tor these diseases for the year to date is published in the PuBuo 
Hxilth Bspoara for the last Friday in each month. 

Plagiie 

Argerdim — Santiago del Estero Province^Estacion Zaec^.— Dining 
the month of September 1945, 1 death from plague was reported in 
Estadon Lavelle, Santiago del Estero Province, Argentina. 

Portugal— Azores , — ^During the wedc ended October 20, 1945, 11 
cases of plague with 2 deaths were reported in the Ajzores, Portugal. 

SmaOpox 

Angola , — ^For the month of August 1945, 118 cases of smallpox 
were reported in Angola. 

Morocco (French ). — ^For the period October 21-31, 1945, 178 cases 
of smallpox were reported in French Morocco, which includes cases 
reported by regions as follows; Agadir, 55; Casablanca, 40; Fez, 22; 
Marrakech, 22; Meknes, 10; Oujda,.7; Babat, 22. 

Typliiis Ferer 

Egypt . — ^During the week ended October 20, 1945, 21 cases of typhus 
fever were reported in all of Egypt. 

Morocco (French ). — ^For the period October 21-31, 1945, 113 cases 
of typhus fever were reported in French Morocco, including cases 
reported in the following regions; Agadir, 8; Casablanca, 84; Fez, 10; 
Marrakech, 1; Meknes, 9; Babat, 1. 
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APPARENT SEROLOGICAL HETEROGENEITY AMONG 
STRAINS OF TSUTSUGAMUSm DISEASE (SCRUB TYPHUS)* 

By Ida A. Bsnotbon, Senior Baderiologiet, Ur^ited Statee Public HeaUh Service 

Eyidencd of sevoral dilEerent kinds indicates tkat a considerable 
degree of heterogeneity exists among strains of tsutsugamn^ disease 
(scrub typhus) in contrast to the very uniform behavior of exanthe- 
matic (epidemic) and murine (endemic) strains of typhus fever. 
Differences in virulence have been found in laboratory animals. Of 
the five strams studied, E^arp, Gilliam, Seerangayee, case 9 and 
Lnphal,^ the first four are more virulent for guinea pigs than is the 
Lnphal strain^ The Seerangayee strain is the most virulent, fol- 
lowed by the Gilliam and Elarp strains. The Karp strain is usually 
more virulent for mice than the (Hlliam strain as indicated by the 
higher titers and the greater regularity in the. number of dea^ of 
the mice in relation to the size of the dose, when graded diliitionB of. 
infected yplk^sac matenal are used as inocula. In, the chick embiyo 
the Karp, Seerangayee, and case 9 strams cause death of the embryo 
9 to 12 days after inoculation mto> the yolk of infected yolk sac. 
This period may sometimes be r^uced to 7 or S da 3 rB. The Gilliam 
strain in contrast to the others causes death of the embiyo earlier 
and sometimes kHk in as short a time as 4 or 5 days. In general the 
Gilliam strain can be cultivated in the chick emhiyo more readily 
than the other strams. The complement^fixing response in the serum 
of guinea pigs inoculated vdth the Gilliam strain is greater than with 
other strams and higher titered serums are obtained. The Imphal 
strain is the least virulent of. any of the stne^. The incubation 
period in, the egg is too long to allow the^ infection to develop suffi- 
ciently to kifi the embiyo befbre 21 days, 

Djifferehoes m. iShe virulence, of the disease among humans as well 

VattwpAT flmrnjfr th* aaiHiiaty rfPr. K: ifagln 
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as among animalfl have been observed and commented upon by 
observers in the field. La certain localities a virulent type of disease 
mth 'a high mortality occurs while in other regions symptoms of the 
disease are milder and the death rate is comparatively low. 

Since reporting on a complement-fixation test for tsutsugamu^ 
disease (scrub typhus) (1) in which the Karp strain was used in the 
preparation of antigen, further studies have been made in which the 
Gilliam strain as well as the Seerangayee and case 9 strains have been 
used as antigei^l 

The present study is designed to call attention to the lack of sero- 
logical homogeneity among difierent strains of tsutsugamushi disease, 
particularly the Karp and Gilliam strains. Th,e most accurate infor- 
mation regarding the rdationship of strains can probably be obtained 
from a study of antiserums resulting from infection with known strains 
of virus. Therefore, in this study, the results obtained with serums 
from recovered guinea pigs employed in the passage of the various 
strains of the tsutsugamushi disease at the National Institute of 
Health and serums from cases of accidental laboratory infections are 
considered. The latter group of serums was from five different 
cases, three of which were infected with the Karp strain and two with 
the Gilliam strain. 

THU COMFLUMENT-nXATZON TEST 

The complement-fixation test employed in the serological study 
was performed as previoutiy described ( 2 ). The reagents were nsed 
in 0.2-cc: amounts except the sensitized cells, 0.4 cc. of which was 
added. Two fuU units of complement were employed and fixation 
was carried out at S?** 0. 

I I ' I 

PBEPABJLTION’ OP ANIIOENB 

i 

Antigehs were prepared from inf^ted yolk sacs. Various methods 
of preparation have been tried, but the one found to give the most 
satisfactory results, at the present stage has been one in which not tob 
much effort haa been made to obtain a highly puriffed product. A 
333f*percent suspention of infected yolk sac containing' numerous 
ii<^ettaiae was made with 0.85-p6rcent '88hne or mth distilled water 
foimalihized so that the final concentration of formalin was 0.1- 
percent. After grinding in a Waring blendor and stan^ng over- 
ni^t, the suspension was treated with one part of anhydrous diethyl 
ether and immediately centri^ed until a relativdy clear layer.' of 
fluid separated' between an upper layer of tissue and a pr^pitate, of 
h^yi^ particl^.iii the bottom ofthe oontaiii^;. ■ Ihe fluid layer was 
s^onedor pipetted off and subjeeted to A fiirth^ oeatiifui^oh 

to riunbve any material which ztaii^t bejp^eipitated br rise to the 
surface. If this centrifugation is continued too'long or if the'e&er 
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treattnent is too prolonged, there is a certain amount of loss of anti- 
genicity. It seems probable that there is also a gradual loss of antl- 
geoicity on storage of the antigen at refrigerator temperature. Tests 
for sperificity have been made with epidemic ftud endemic typhus^ 
Bocky Mountain spotted fever, lymphogranuloma venereum^ psittar 
cosis, and 100 syphilis serums. N egative results were obtained except 
in low dilutions with a few lymphogranuloma serums tested against 
the G illiam antigen. Further slight centrifugation of the antigen re- 
moved the nonspecific substances. 


Control lyophilized serums from recovered guinea pigs were em- 
ployed regularly in all teste. AH new antigens were tested against 
the Gontrol serums and when new control serums were prepared these 
were tested against an antigen which has been in use. Cross titrations 
using varying dilutions of control guinea pig serums beguming with 
one-fourth dilutions against varying amounts of arttigATi b^uming 
with undiluted antigen have been made for the purpose of obtaining 
information as to the-dose of antigen to be used in l^e testing of serums 
of unknown titer. Usually it was found that the Gilliam guinea pig 
antiserums were of relativdy high titer while Gilliam antigens were of 
lower titer than Karp antigens. Karp guinea pig antiserums were of 
lower titer than the Gilliam antiserums (table 1). 


Tabxji 1. — TUrdum of Karp and OiQiam antuerum against thwr honudogotu 

araigans 

XABF ANTIBSBUM 
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In order to obtain fixation -witli serums whidi might be low titered, 
e. g., serums contaming only enough antibody to correspond with 
that contained in a Ks« dilution of the Karp control serum or Kose of 
the Gilliam control serum, the unit of antigen is placed at four times 
the dilution of antigen^giying fixation with the higher dilutions of 
control serum. In both of the above titrations the amount of antigen 
to be used would therefore be a one-half dilution. Iiower titered 
antigens were used undiluted. 

RBBULTB WITH RBCOVIiBBD GT7INBA FIQ SBRITUB 

Graded dilutions of recovered guinea pig serums were tested against 
undiluted antigens and antigens diluted one-half. In all oases higher 
titers were obtained with the homologous strain. There was cross 
fixation among all strams and this was often directly proportional 
to the titer of the serum against the homologous strain (table 2). 

2 . — TUraHon ef guinea pig antiamme againet homcllogoue and heterdogotu 

anUgena 
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BESTJLTB WITH BBBtTUfl BBOU LABOBATOBT INFBCTIONB 

Of the hve c&ses of ftccddeiital laboratory infectioii frozn whom 
seruins were obtained, two were infected wi^ a hypodermic syringe 
needle and the strain was dehnitdiy Imown. The exact mode of infec- 
tion of the other three is not known, but two of ‘these patients had 
handled the OiUiam strain almost ezdnslyely and the other one was 
presumably worldng with the Karp strain. The complement fixation 
test diflPerentiates sharply between the two strains (table 4), 


Tablb 4 . — Complemeni fixation reavUs vnihfiorums from fi/oe cases qf tautaugamuahi 

diseaae (acrvb iyphtu) 



I Moaibs. 

niBOUBBIOK 

The present investigation suggests the occurrence of serologied 
variations among strains of tsutsugamushi All of the straina studied 
have common antigenic factors, but they fix complement in markedly 
hi^er dilutionB with thdr homologous serums tha-Ti with heterologous 
senuns. The dear difierentiation- between the Karp and Gilliam 
strains, particularly in the complemeni^fixation tests of serums from 
cases of the human disease resulting from infection with known strains, 
point to the existence of at least .two serolo^cal vatiants. In view of 
the low titers obtained with the heterologous strain it would appear 
advisable, as a disagnostic procedure, to employ both antigens in the 
testing of serums from su^ected cases of the disease. Puither detailed 
studio will be necessary to determine moire accurately the relationsh^ 
of the various strains and whether possibly other strains should also 
:be 'niduded as test antigens in addition to the Karp and Gilliam 
strains. Incidentdly, in tfais connection several groups of serums 
from cases of the disease occurring in different theaters of the Pacific 
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war area have been tested and aJl have yidded positiye fixation 
against tbe Earp or Gilliam antigens. 

Fu]:ther purification, concentration, and standardizatioh of the anti- 
gen is desirable, though the question of purification is apparentlj com- 
plicated by a certain instability of the antigenic substance and stand- 
ardization by the rdatiyely Ibw potency of the antigens, Howeyer, 
with the antigens prepared as described, apparently condusiye re^ts 
haye been obtained in determining the presence of antibody and in 
differentiating strains. It is a question whether these results may be 
modified by further purification of the antigen. 

The relatiouship of serological types to immunogenicity deseryes 
further study. Topping (5) has shown that cross immunity exists in 
guinea pigs among the four strains studied: Karp, Gilliam, Seeran- 
gayee, and case 9. It remains to he deteiminhd whether a strain which 
fixes complement in higher dilutions than another also brings about a 
higher degree of immunity. 

SUMMABY 

Serums from guinea pigs inoculated with different strains of 
tsutsugamushi disease (scrub typhus) and serums from fiye cases of the 
disease accidentally infected with known strains when tested by com- 
plement fixation yidded markedly higher titers with the homologous 
strain than with heterologous strains. Infections with the Karp and 
GiUiain strains were dearly differentiated and therefore it is desirable 
that both antigens be .employed in testing serums from cases of sus- 
pected illness. 
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AN EPIDEMIC OF A SEVERE PNEUMONITIS : IN THE 
BAYOU REGION OF LOUISIANA ^ 

V. ETIOLOGY 

By B. J. OlsCn, Surgeon, and C. L. Labson, Passed Asstsfonf Surgeon, United 

State* PiMie Health Service 

* 

f I i - ' I 

■ An outbreak of.Sieyere.pheumpnitiB occurred in the .bayou region 
of southwestern Lotudana during the winter and spring of 19487^4. 
Nineteen known cases, eight of which tertninated fatally, dey eloped 
.duri^. the course of the outbreak. Epidemiobgical, dinical, ; 
padiologicBl studied were made jointly by the Louisiana State Board 


'fil^omfbeDlTlabnofljiltetloiiB DlBeaaei,NatioiiialIliisUtateotBjBeUb, 
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of Health and the United States Public Health Seimoe {1, S, 4)* 
'The results of these studies indicated the infectious nature and mode 
of spread, and defined the clinical and pathological characteristics of 
the disease in humans. This paper deals with the etiology of the 
disease. 

MIDTHOD OF STUDY 

The Initial study of cases was made by taJdng mice, guinea pigs, 
and monkeys to hom^ where the cases occurred and inoculating 
them with sputum or blood obtained directly from the patient. 
These animals were taken to an isolated laboratory building at the 
United States Marine Hospital in New Orleans for observation. 
Further materials were studied subsequently in both the New Orleans 
laboratory and at the National Institute of Health in Hethesda, Md. 

counmoN or hatbbxal 

Ante mortem . — Sputum or throat washings were collected in sterile 
bottles. Portions of the specimens were inoculated directly into 
animals in most instances, while other portions were refrigerated. 
Some of the specimeiis were diluted with 30 percent ^cerine. Whole 
blood was injected immediately into animals, and blood for transpori; 
to the laboratory was dtrated and refrigerated in transit. 

Post mortem . — ^Tissues from cases 17 and 18 were obtained at 
autopsy. 

BAOTSBlOltOeiOAL BTUDIBB 

The autop^ material offered the best opportunity for detailed 
bacteriological studies. Specimens of liver, spleen, ^dtic fluid, 
pleural fluid, brain, and pneumonic areas of Ihe lung were culture on 
blood agar plates and in thio^ycollate broth. No pathogenic bacteria 
were isolated. 

XBOLAmON OT viBire 

The virjiB was isolated from throat washings, sputum, and blood 
obtained from three patients during the course of illness and from 
autopsy nmterial obtained from two fatal cases. The isolations' were 
made in mice and guinea pigs in the New Orleans laboratory and. in 
mice at the Natiomd Institute of Health laboratory. The material 
from which isolations were, made, the methods of inoculation of the 
animals, and results, obtained axe given in table 1. As seen in this 
table, isolations were .readily accomplished from throat washings, 
sputum, blood, .an;d from autopsy spedmeiis of lung and spleen, 
laical examples , of Isolations horn eanh type of .material, setve to 
illustrate the procedures used. 

Throat washings from case 17 taken on the third day of illnera were 
given intrana^y to three mice on March 10, 1943.. The mice, died 

672648 — 46 — 
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Tabus Ir—Isolaiiion of virm resporuMe for an ovffrreak cf Louiriana pnewnonUuj 
showing materiaU and me^iods of inocwation 


lAaterlalnsedBa 

Inoonlam 

Day of 
dIaoaBB 
material 
was 

obtained 

Tbioat waab- 
Inga. 

Tbioat vaab* 

Nintb 

ThlrdU-,-. 

Inm. 

Spabmn . ^ 

SIrth_™ 


flfrth 

Long ... 

Antopay.. 

Bpiawt— 

Antopsy.. 

Sixth 

. Throat wadi** 

.,liigs. 

. Lang 

Antopey.. 



Oaae 

No. 


XBolatloiu of vims in mloe and guinea jdgs 


New Orleans laboratory 


Isolatlona in mloe 


Xsolatlonsln 

goinfiaplgB 


National Institote of 
Health 


Isolatlona in mloe 


16 .. 

17 ., 

17 .. 


17 ^ 

17 . 


17 -. 


18 . 

IS. 


+ intnmwrltoneel. 

tntranssaL..... 
+ Intranasal 


+ intraperltoDBal, 
Intraoerelirol, and 
IntranlwL 
+ IntnpfTttaneal, 
intraeoebral, and 
intranaasl. 

+ intranasal.. 


t fntraperltoneal. 
Intrqperitoneal. 

+ fntraperltoneaL 


+intrt^>ecltonea], In- 
traoerebral. 

+ lntrfq>erltoneal. 


■f intraperttoneal... 


•f lotraperitaneal. 


+ IntraperltaneaL 


yntbin 6 days mih. an extensive pneiunonitis. The agent vras readily 
transmitted m series by either intranasal or intraperitoneal inoculation 
of tissue suspensioiis into mice. 

Blood taken from case 17 on the sixth day of illness was dtrated 
and injected intraperitoneally into one guinea pig. Death of the 
guinea pig occurred on the twelfth day following injection. Lung 
tissue obtained at autopsy from case 17 .was made into a 10-percent 
suspension in salt solution and was inoculated intraperitoneally in 
0.5-cc. amounts into five mice. Death of all animals occurred in 6 
to 6 days. Inbranasal inoculation of ^e same material into five mice 
produced death in 7 to 10 days and intracerebral injection of this 
suspension into five mice produced death in 5 to 6 days. Three 
guinea pigs were inoculated intraperitoneally with 5-oc. portions of 
this suspension; two died on the seventh day and the third on the 
eleventh day. 

A specimen of sputum preserved in 30-percent ^yceiin from case 
17 which was sent to the National Institute of Health was given to 
three lots of six mice each by intranasal, intracerebral, and intra- 
peritoneal routes, using doses of 0.03-, 0.03-, and 0.3-cc. quantities for 
the respective routes. None of the mice inoculated by the iutranasal' 
method became illf although a portion of this sample -of sputum to 
which no ^cerin had been added produced death in mice inoculated 
ihtranasally at the field laboratory. Two mice given material iutra^ 
Cerebrally were ill oh the third day. These were killed^ the brains 
removed, made into a lO-percent suspensibn in norinal salt sohitiqn, 
and inoculated intraperitoneally into groups’ of six mice ei^ in 
amounts. All mice subsequently died. On the seventh day 
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foUowing inooulfttioix, two of the mice which received gilycerinated 
sputum intrapeiitoneaUy were ill. These were killed, and aa the 
preseuce of viscous, mucoid fluid in the peritoneid cavity and flecks 
of fibria suspended in this fluid was su^estive of psittacosis a search 
was made for elementary bodies. Elementary bodies characteristic 
of the lymphogranulomarpsitta.coais group of virus were demonstrated 
in the tissues with Machiavello’s stain. AniTual s inoculated intra- 
peritoneally with tissues from these mice died and elementEuy bodies 
were easily demonstrated in the spleen and liver. On the eighth day 
following intraperitoneal inoculalion with sputum, two other mice 
became ill, and were killed. They presented lesions sTTnilar to those 
noted above and elementary bodies were found in the liver, and spleen. 

A 10-percent suspension of human lung tissue which had been 
frozen in 00s in 0.85-percent salt solution was prepared and doses of 
0.3 cc. administered to eight mice intrapeiitoneaJly. Two mice were 
moribund on the fifth day following infection and at autopsy pre- 
sented enlargement of the spleen and a fibrinous exudate in the peri- 
toneal cavity. Elementary bodies were noted when smears of the 
spleen, and liver were examined. On the sixth day following inj ection 
of the human tissue one mouse was dead and two others comatose. 
These presented typical lesions and the liver and spleen of one of 
these was used to inoculate three groups of ei^t mice each by intra- 
peritoneal, intracerebral, and intranasal routes, respectively. Death 
of all mice occurred within 3 to 4 days. Typical pneumonic lesions 
were produced by intranasal inoculation. Similar results were 
obtained from another spedmen of lung tissue of the same patient 
and from lung tissue of case 17. 

In all strains isolated from human lung tissues, tests to determine 
the susceptibility of mice by various routes of injection were insti- 
tuted on the first mouse passage following isolatibn. The results are 
given in table 2 and show that mice are extremely susceptible to 
infection by the routes of injection employed. 

It should he emphasized that during the months previous to this 
study, large numbers of animals from the colony maintained at the 
National Institute of Health had been subjected ,to dose scrutiny 
during the course of' certaui studies concerning the etiology of pneu- 
monitis and in no instahce were lesions sunilar to those produced by 
the present agent observed nor were elementary bodies demonstrated 
in -tissues stained w^l^ Machiavello’s stain. No studies 'of viruses 
of any type were being earned on in the field laboratory used in New 
Orleans and all inoculated and studied with the new strain of 

virus were maintained in a separate isolated building. All other 
animals used in the study after isdation of' virus had been acculm*’ 
plished were purchased from oommerdal sources in various areas or 
were raised at the National Institute of Heedth. 
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Tabij> 2 . — The ejf&A produced in mice hy intraperUoneal, intracerebral^ and intra~ 
noeot inoctdoHon of O.S-cCj 0.0S-ee, and O.OS-^ quanHtiee, reepedady, of 10- 
pereeni Ueetie attepeneiona from mice dying during origind paeeage of mrue from 
human lung tieeue 


Sonroa of Tina 

1 , 

Oriflilial 
of Tims bi mloe 

Snaoeptlbaity of mloe inooolated by yarloaa roatu 
wnh tiSBiw from preylona mloe 

Data In* 
ooulated 

Data 

morlbuud 

Date In- 
oculated 

Dsya to death (by nmte of tnocalatlon) 

Intra- 

peritoneel 

Ihtra* 

oetebral 

latrainaaal 

1 

Oase 17 

Omo 18 

Oase 18 

ims 

Mar. 37 
Mar. 27 
Mar. 37 

iota 
Apr. 3 
Apr. 3 
Apr. 3 

i94S 
Apr. 2 
Apr. 2 
Apr. 2 

Doyafodeofft 

8to4 

3to4 

8to4 

Daiftbt death 
8to4 
8to4 
8to4 

Dttft to death 
8 
3 

8t04 


IZFBBIMnNTAL 

DIBBASB PBODVOBD IK'MIOB BT INOOULATION 07 Tmi TTStTS 

Experimental studies were made with three strains of yirus. Two 
were isolated from case 17» one from throat washings, the other from 
lung tissue. 'Hie other strain originated from lung tissue of case 18. 

The symptoms produced in mice did not diSFer to any great extent 
from those observed in uTiimfllft suSering from infections with psitta> 
cosis or meniugopneumonitis virus. 'When, injected iutraperitoneaUy 
with infective material, mice usually died in from 3 to 6 days, although 
some succumbed as early as the second day and others as late as the 
deventih or twelfth day after administration of virus. The first 
symptoms were usually noted in 48 to 72 hours. The mice were list^ 
less and apathetic and the fur was ruffled. As the disease progressed 
a considerable amount of exudate appeared about the eyes and in 
many cases was sufflcient to cause the lids to adhere to each other. 
Bespirarions were rapid and labored. WeaJmess of the hind legs was 
observed tc such a degree as to i^nstitute an ataxic and at times a 
paralyzed state. Many animals went into a deep coma .and died 
quietly, while others devdoped a convulsion just prior to death. 

Gross pathological lesions closri.y resembled those observed in 
infections produced by other agents in this group. During the early 
passages iju mice a considerable number of, flecks of fibrin were ob- 
served in the peritoneal cavity but in later passages these decreed 
and eventually disappeared., A moderate amount of a dear, viscous', 
stringy fluid was present m the peritoneal cavity. Tha exudate was 
tenadous -and would string out when touched with an instrument. 
■The spleen was enlarged, but displayed no discrete lesions. The 
serous membranes' were glistening. The lymph nodes wdre not 
enlarged and the thoradc viscera were not modified except for occa- 
sional animals show^ areas of pneumonitiB. 

Elementary bodies were readily demonstrable in the spleens and 
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lees easily ia the livers of loice dyhig following intrapecitoneal inocu- 
lation of virus. They stained well with Machiavello’s stain. > Tbe 
dementaiy bodies etain red by this method and the cells stain blue. 
The bodies were noted in the cytoplasm of mononuclear and pdiymor- 
phonudear ceUSj tissue cells, and in many mstances were found out- 
side the boundaries of cells. The number of bodies observed in any 
cell varied considerably, only a few being present in some instances 
while in othera a sufficient number were present to distend the ceUs 
or were found lying free in large numbers. The bodies were also 
detected in smears of brain, meninges, or lungs of mice inoculated 
intracranially or intranasaJly with virus. 

TitraMons of virus in mwe.—Titrations of the infectivity of thia 
agent for mice when administered intraoerebrally or iutraperitoneally 
were made. Tenfold serial dilutions of tissue emulsions were made 
in 0.85-percent salt solution and the same suspension was used to 
inoculate mice by both methods. 

The initial titration was made with a strain of virus which was in 
its second mouse passage and had been isolated from case 17. Idvei^ 
and spleen from a moribund mouse were ground and suspended in 
0.85-percent salt solution to make a 10-percent tissue suspension. 
Groups of seven mice each were given 0.03 cc. of each dilution intra- 
cerebrally under ether anesthesia and similar groups of mice ware 
given 0.5 cc. of each dilution intraperitoneally. The mice were ob- 
served for 2 weeks. The results, given in table 3, show the ability 
of the virus to kill mice to the same titer when administered by either 
route. Similax results were obtained in other tests. 


Tablb 8 . — Comparison of infscHoUy rS virus for mics by inbraperUonsal sind inira^ 
cerebral routes winy serial lenffda dUvUons af,Mosr and spU^ suepenston/rom a 
mouse infected vriih second mouse passage virus of Louisiana pneumorutis 
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Studies were made to djetennine whether comparable results could 
be obtain^ by using, as. a spurce of virus, jtissues of guinea, pigs dying 
as a result of this infection. A guinea pig which bad succumbed was 
aiitopsied and . the liyer .and lungs were made into io-percent ^sue 
emffipions jnsalt splutions. ihixther tenfold dilutionB were then made 
in salt solution to a fiiiftl dilution of 10“*. Groups of hve mice each 
were inoculated mtracerebially or intraperitoneally with 0.03, pc. or 
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0.3 cc. of each, serial dilution of each, tissue emulsion. The results, 
sho^m in table 4, indicate that there is little difference in the infectivity 
for of these tispi Te suspensions given by either of the routes of 
inoculation employed. It is likewise apparent that a considerable 
concentration of virus is present in both the liver and lungs of guinea 
p^ and that the concentration in this host is similar to that attained 
in mice. 


Tabud 4.— 0 / inoeidaiion of mice intraperiionetdly or infracer^aUy wUh 
aeiriai tenfold dUviione of awpensiona of^ Kver^ or lung taken from a guinea yig 
dying from Louisiana jmeumoniUs virus irtfedion 
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Beacfion of mice to virus when administered hy various routes. — ^As- 
previoudy shown, mice are susceptible to virus obtained directly from 
humans by intraperitcmeal, intracerebral, or intranasal introduction of 
virus, but it seemed important to determine whether or not mice were 
susceptible to infection when inoculated by other routes. 

Strain M97 of Louisiana pneumonitis virus had been passed 
through 31 generations of mice before these experiments were begun 
and was used between the thirty-second and thirty-sixth mouse 
passage. Strain B had been passed through only 6 generations of 
mice and had been stored in a CO9 box before inception of this study. 
Thus, in the study strains of 'rirus of both recent and distant origin 
from a patient were employed. Inoculations were made with 10- 
percent mouse-spleen suspensions except for the last 2 passages with 
strain B when brain suspensions were used. Doses of 0.03 cc. were 
g^ven intracerebraily and 0.3 co. by the other routes (intramuscular, 
intraperitoneal, and subcutaneous)^ Qroups of 8 mice were inocu- 
lated by each route. Strain !M!97 was givm to^a total of 24 mice 
intramuscularly and 32 .mice by each of the other routes. Strain B 
;#a8 administked to a total of 16 mice intrUmuscularly and to 32 by 
other methods in the 4 consecutive tests .^vm in the protocol (table 
6). With the exception of 8 mice inoculated intraperitdneally and 
. 3 which had been inoculated intracerebraily, which were killed in a 
rnoribund stage to provide material for further passage, all mice 
suecumbed to infection. The data indicate that the mice receiving 
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Tabia 5 . — Besulta gf inoeuJaiion qf mic* with 0.09 cc. of 10-j>orceat mouse tissue 
virus (strain MQj in tMrtii-seconA to thirty-fifth mouse passage and strain B 
in sevsnih to tenth mouse passage) intracer^aUy and with 0.S co of the same 
material intraperitoneaUy, intramuscularly, and subevtansously ^ 
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virus intraoerebraJly or ixxtraperitoneally succumbed to iuiectiou in 
a shorter period than did those receiving virus subcutaneously or 
intramuscularly but that mice were susceptible to infection with this 
virus by any route of infection employed. 

STTSOXPTIBlLrTY OF OtTINBA PIQS TO IKTUCTIOXT WTCH THB VtBXTB 

Attempts were made to infect guinea pigs by the intraperitoneal 
route of injection only. These fl.niTnn.lR succumbed in from 6 to 8 
days when large amounts of virus were administered, but death was 
delayed to 10 to 14 days if smaller amounts of virus were introduced. 
The mortality .rate approximated 100 percent when large doses of 
virus were administered ai^ progressively diminished to about 40 
percent when 10~^ dilutions of infective mouse tissues were used, as 
inocula. AniTnalR given 0.25 cc. to 1.0 oc. of 10-percent suspensions 
of spleens from mice dying u a result of iniectidn developed a fever 2 
to 4 days foUovnng injection. A typici^ temperature reaction is given 
in figure 1.. Temperatures have been recorded as high as 41.4^ C. 
Marked weakness, loss of appetite, and progressive emaciation were’ 
noted about the fifth day after inoculation. The fur was rujQOled land 
Ihe animal was obviously ill. The day prior to death or ion the;day 
of death the temperature fell to normal or belp^,' bemg as low as 
37.8^ 0. in one instance. Enlargement of the spleen at autopsy was 
usual. A mucoid, viscotis, stringy epidate covered the oirgans, and, 
in occasional animals, pulihonary consolidation involved one or all 
lobes of the lungs. Tliis latter' typ0 of consolidation exhibited some of 
the characteristics described in the autopEaes of human cases, an!d 
elenientary bodies were demonstrated in smears' noade from such 
tissues. / 

The initial cultivatipn of virus in the yolk, sac was successfully 
accomplished by Senior l^aoterlologist A. Beng^n. . The Oojc 
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ViauBi L— BflBoUoa of a colnea pig to IntiaperitoiUBl Inooalatlon of 0.5 oa of LOulatazia pnonmonitla 

TfEIlS. 

tecimique was used and 0.5 cc. of 1:100 mouse-liver suspension(second 
pass^e in mice) was inoculated into the yolk sacs of 7- to 9-day-old 
embryos. Peath of the embryo occurred in 3 to 5 days. 

The virus was readily propagated thereafter through yolk-sac pas- 
sage. , A dose of 0.2 cc. of 1:10 or 1:100 yolk-sac virus suspension was 
used, for inoculation of 7- to 9-day-old chick embryos. Death 
r^ulted in 3 to 5 days. The yolk sac presented no pnusual changes 
but the embryos and chorioallantoic membranes were markedly hem- 
orrhagic in appearance. The yolk sacs and embryos were harvested 
separately and frozen. • Both types of material were ground in a War- 
ing Blendor (care being taken to mininme heaimg) to obtain a uniform 
suspension. Titrations of suspensions in mice revealed a high at 
ccmcentration of virus in the yolk sacs than in the embryo proper 
jdthough substantial amounts of virus were present in the latter. 
Table 6 gives typical titrations of both types of material from the 
sar^e lot of eggs when serial tenfold dilutions were given intracere- 
bi^y in doses of 0.03 cc. to mice. . , 

..Both egg-yolk membrane. and chick-embryo vtnm were stored in 
a* COi ice boj in. SO-percent sui^ensionB, and retained this potency 
oyer a period of 6 months. 

FILTSBABllimr OF THB 7IBTTB 

A l-percent suspension of spleen in salt solution was prepared from 
a 'lhouse that died during the seccmd mouse passage of virus isolated 
{j:oln the lung of one patient, case 17. '^l^e- suspension was divided 
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Table 6. — The infectimty of yolh-Boc and end>no atupennona from egm infe€ied 
vrith Louisiana pncumontfu virus when adminieterM irUracerebrally in O.OS-ee. 
amounte 
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into equal proportioiis, one of which was filtered through a Berkefeld 
N filter by means of negative pressure. Both the filtered and un- 
filtered emulaons were administered intrapeiitoneally to mice in 
doses of 0.5 cc., the fonner being inoculated into five mice and the 
latter into four mice. AU aniTna.1s succumbed. Those receiving 
unfiltered material died in 4, 4, 4, 6, and 6 days, while those receiving 
filtered lung suspensions died in 5^ 6, 8, and 8 days, respectively. 

A l-percent suspension of liver tissue obtained from a mouse dying 
in the twenty-sixth mouse passage of virus isolated from case 17 was 
prepared. A portion was retained unfiltered for later inoculation. 
The remainder was divided into six approximately equal portions and 
filtered throu^ new unused Mandler filters 2% by % inches, grades 
6,, 7, 8, 9, 11, and 12. Filtration was effected with negative pressure. 
Following filtration of the infective material, each candle was imme- 
diately tested with a diluted 24-hour-old broth culture of SemUia 
imrcesens. Doses of 0.03 cc. of unfiltered and filtered material were 
given to lots of eight mice each intracerebrally. The results are shown 
in table 7. Tl^e material failed to pass Mandler filters 11 and 12. 
Only two of eight animaJs receiving filtrate passing Mandler filter 9 
died. FiltOT 8 was defective as evidenced by failure to hold back 

I 

Table 7. — Showing the effect of fUtering a 1 percent euepeneion of liver taken from 
mUte dying during the twenty^ixth passage of virtu ihrough Mandler filters Nos. 

7, 8, 9f 11, and 18, and inocuiaiing filtrates iniraeerthraUy into groups 8 mice 
eoNk in O.OS-ce. doses 
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B, prodigiosus. The vims passed through filter 6 and filter 7. It is 
appareot that the concentrat'on of vims was dimimshed in the filtrate, 
for the time of death was prolonged among an i m als dying as a result of 
injection with filtered material as compared with ammdb dying as a 
result of injection of unfiltered material. 

OnNTBITTrOATlON 

The viruses belongiug to the psittacosis-lymphogranuloma vene- 
reum group are^not completdy deposited by centrifugation at*^ 3,600 
to 4,000 r. p. mVfor 1 hour.* Studies were made to determine whether 
or not this condition held for the virus under consideration. In one 
instance a pooled liver emulsion of eight mice moribund on the fifth 
day after injection (thirty-second mouse passage of a strain isolated 
from the lung of case 17) was made into a lO-percent suspension in 
salt solution. This was centrifuged slowly for 6 minutes to remove 
the larger particulate matter. A sample of this material was saved 
for titration and a 10-cc. sample was centrifuged for 1 hour at 3,500 
to 4,000 r. p. m. in an angle centrifuge. At the end of the period the 
supernatant was recovered (9.5 cc.) and an equal amount of salt 
solution added to the ^‘button” of precipitate. The various samples 
were then diluted in serial tenfold dilutions in salt solution to an end 
point of lO**^ and inoculated intracerebrally under ether anesthesia 
in 0.D8-CC. doses into lots of ei^t mice each. The "animals w;er6 
observed for 14 days. The results are given in table 8. In this test 


Tablb 8. — B98V.lt6 obtained aSter inoculating mice inlracerebraUy with 0.08 cc. oS 
tenfold diluHom of 10-percent thirt^econd mouee paaeage vituat resuspended, 
precipitate, and eupematant after 1 hour centrifugation 
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1 Anmloereoeliptiig 0.06 eo. of aatttloDB.10->, KH, and 10^ of eaeh matorlal died and all those recotvliig 
dOntiOns liH and 10^ sorriTed. 

* Numerator^ntunber of mloe djlng; denomlnatorainmnber of mloe Inoculated. 


the amount of virus present in the resuspended predpitate resulting 
from centrifugation was not significantly greater than that centred 
in the uncentrifuged sample. A considerable amount of virus was 
also preseipt in the supernatant fluid resulting from Centrifugation. . 

BanSCAKCa or VXBUB'TO DStLBTBBrOTJS AeBNTB 

-1 

- Tt w^ deemed importaat to define within limits tHe r^stance of 
th^'vtrus 'to' certain deleterious agents and' to detemune'the effects 
of heat upon the vifus*- • - - - 
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Chick-embiyo tissue refrigera,ted in COj ice was ground in a Waring 
Blender without addition of fluid. The material was tested for in- 
fectivity for mice and found to kill all mice given a 10~^ suspension and 
three of eight mice inoculated intracerebrally with doses of 0.03 co. 
of a 10~' dilution of tissue. Portions of the suspension were added to 
equal volumes of 0.025-, 0.05-, and 0.1-percent formalin solution or 
0.26-, 0.5-, or 1.0-percent phenol solutions, shaken, and placed in a 
refrigerator (4** C.). Portions were removed at the end of 1, 2, 5, and 
24 hours after exposure and tested for infectivity for mice when 
inoculated intracerebrally in 0.03-cc.. amounts. 

Undiluted suspension was plac^ in glass ampules, the ampules 
sealed, and immersed in water baths maintained at 55° 0. for 1 to 2 
hours or 60° 0. for 1 to 3 hours before being tested for infectivity 
for mice. The heat lability of the virus and the relativdy greater 
Tirucidal activity of formaldehyde than of phenol is readily apparent 
from table 9. 


Table 9. — The effect ^ various concerUratioru qf phenol and formaldehyde and of 
temperaiuree of 66^ C. aid 6(f* C. upon virue exposed for Jf, S, 5, aid hows to 
chemical action and 1 to S hows to heat and euhsequenHy inoculaled in O.OSrcc. 
quantities iniraoerebraUy into lots of 8 mice each 
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A 10-percent suspension of liver and spleen in salt solution was 
prepared from an infected mouse. This was used to test the eflect of 
37° 0. temperatures bn aqueous suspensions of virus. A sample, of 
the suspension was removed for titration, before the remainder was 
placed in an incubator having a constant temperature of 37° .0. The 
material was shaken frequently, and at intervals of 1, 2[, 4, and 24 
hours po^ons were removed, diluted serially in salt solntiofl. in 
tenfold dilutionfi,. and inoculated intraperitpneally into groups of five 
mice each in doses of 0.3 cc. The results (see table 10) shoyr ..thet 
there is a noticeable decrease m virus content of suspensions 
t^ed in stJt solution at 37° 0. This decrease is detectable withut 
4 hours after exposure to this temperature and is mogmfl^ coniid^- 
ably in 24 hours. ' 
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Tablb 10. — Deaiha among mice inoculated intraperitoneaUp vnth O.S^ee. anumtde of 
eeriod tenfold dUutione of unhealed virus and of Wrus suJ^ected to S7° tempercduree 
for if, St 4, and S4 hours 
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BIJBCKDPTIBILITT 07 VABI01T8 SPXOIBB 07 ANIMALS TO INOCtTLATION WITH TEB 7IBUB 

A number of species of animals other than mice and ^inea pigs were 
tested to determine their susceptibility to intraperitoneal inoculation 
of infective material. These include monkeys, rabbits, white rats, 
cotton rats, hamsters, deer mice, ferrets, muskrats, and nutria.^ 
Deaths and gross pathological lesions will be here recorded; observa- 
tions regarding microscopic pathology will be reserved for a later 
report. 

Two monkeys {Macacus rhesus) were injected iatraperitoneaJly 
with 10-percent suspensions of tissue from case 17 which were proved 
infective for mice. One animal received 5 cc. of 10-percent spleen 
emulsion and the other 8 cc. of 10-percent lung emulsion intraperitone* 
ally without lU effect. They were killed after being under observation 
for a period of 22 days. No gross lesions were noted at autopsy. 

> A la^e number of rabbits were injected intraperitoneally with yolk- 
sac emulsion and suspensions of mouse or guinea pig tissues. None of 
these animals showed the slightest reaction to administration of such 
material. Three rabbits were inoculated with fresh autopsy tissue 
from case 17, one receiving 5 cc. of 10-percent lung emulsion and two 
receiving 5 cc. of liver emulsion, with no resulting symptoms. 

In one experiment, 0 white rats, 12 cotton rats (Sigmodon hisfidua)^ 
and 12 hamsters {Qrieetas auratu8)j 9 deer mice (Peromyscus sp), 2 
ferrets (Putorimfoeiidu8)j 5 nutria (Myocastor eoy^), and 10 muskrats 
{Ondatra i^wdieia) were indculated intraperitoneally with a 10-percent 
suspension of infected yolk sac. The ferrets and nutria were given 
1.0 GC. of this spspension and the other animals received 0.5 cc. of the 
material. An addiriohal 9 nutria and 11 muskrats were also given |be 
virus intranasally. This virus had been previously titered and found to 
he capable of killing all mice receiving a 10"^ dilution of whole yolk 
sae. A.t the time the above animals were tested .40 guinea pigs were 

1 Acknowledgment Is nude to Olilef Biologist Tsmes N. Gtowanloob, and Speotal Biologist Ted OTfea 
State Department of Oonserratlon of LoolstaPa, tor obtaining and fnmlsblng tiu mnsktatS used In tiiis 
stody. and to in. B. A. UolUieniiy wbo snpplJed tibe nntrla nsQd in experimental wwk. 
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also inoculated; 20 receiyiiig 1 cc. of lO-percent, and 20 receiyiiig 1- 
parceint jolk-eac virus by the same route. 

Two white rats died on the fourth day and another on the fifteenth 
day following inoculation of virus. One ftniTnal was killed on the fourth 
day following injectiorL and the remainder were killed on the twenty- 
first day, when the study was terminated. 

Hamsters showed approximately the same degree of susceptibility 
as white rats. Only 4 of 12 animals died as a result of inoculation of 
virus: 2 succumbed on the fourth day, 1 on the sixth day, 1 on the 
thirteenth day following injection. Three ammalfl were killed on the 
fourth day for histological examination, and 5 were alive on the 
twenty-ei^th day when the study was terminated. 

Twelve deer mice were injected with virus intraperitoneEdly. Four 
were sacrificed on the fourth day and a like number on the twenty-first 
day following injection of virus. One fl-niTna-l was found dead on the 
eighth day and another was moribund and was killed for further study. 
Elementary bodies were demonstrated in these animals. 

Two ferrets, 5 nutria, and 10 muskrats receiving virus intrapeii- 
toneally showed no signs of infection and appeared normal when 
sacrificed 3 weeks after inoculation. 

The 11 muskrats and 0 nutria inoculated intranasally likewise 
showed no signs of illness. 

The susceptibility of guinea pigs was again well demonstrated in 
this study. Eight animals given 1.0 cc. of 10-percent yolk-sac suspen- 
sion were killed to provide material for pathological examination on 
the fourth and sixth days, and 6 auimala inoculated with 1.0 cc. of 
1-percent yolk-sac emulsion were sacrificed on the same da 3 rs for the 
same purpose. All of the remaining 26 guinea pigs died between the 
sixth and eleventh days following inoculation. 

The disease produced in cotton rats was very severe. Twelve 
animals were inoculated with infective material and, with the exception 
of two killed when ill 4 days later, aU died between the fourth and 
seventh days following infection. Cotton rats were the only animals 
exhibiting susceptibility to this virus comparable to that shown by 
white mice and guinea pigs. 

The gross pathological lesions presented among animals in the above 
group whidb. died as a result of exposure to infectLve material varied 
considerably. The lesions noted in guinea pigs have been prevloualy 
described (page 1495) . Among white rats the gross lee^ons dosdy re- 
sembled those noted among guinea pigs. The spleen was enlaiged and, 
dark, an excess of dear, sticky fluid was present in the peritoneal 
cavity, the liver was mottled and ^stening, and the lungs ahpwod 
areas of bronchopneumonia involving all lobes. Hamsters presented 
gross firiflingH of fibrinous hepatitis and splenitis. The lesions ob- 
served in cotton rats were most marked. The abdominal viscera were 
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coated ’with a thick film of fibrinous plastic esnidate to such a degree 
as to obscure the viscera from view on opening the abdominal cavity. 
No free fiuid was present but the organs were adherent as a result of 
the exudate. 

'Birds were not used during this study since the facilities for isolating 
the virus were not considered adequate. 

DISCUSSION 

A virus fulfilling all the criteria to d^cribe it as a member of 
the psittacosis-lymphogranuloma venereum group of organisms was 
isolated from three cases of a severe type of pneumonitis occurring in 
Louisiana. The agent was recovered during life from blood and 
sputum of patients and from lung and spleen tissue obtained at 
autopsy. Further, it was found capable of infecting both mice and 
guinea pigs on primary passage from materials lAken directly from 
patients. Normal animals from a colony in a Louisiana laboratory 
and from a colony maintained at the National Institute of Health 
were equally susceptible to infection. In the course of previous 
studies and in the examinations of current stock animals no spontane- 
ous infection remotely resembling the one in question has been 
encountered. The evidence thus proves that the agent isolated was 
that responsible for the infection in the three cases studied in this 
outbreak. The final proof of identity lies in the successful demon- 
stration of elementaiy bodies in the passage strains isolated in experi- 
mental animals and in lung tissue of humans who succumbed to 
infection and from whom virus was isolated. 

A number of points of difference exist between the agent and others 
belonging to this group. The fact that guinea pigs are susceptible 
to intraperitoneal inoculations of virus and present a disease syn- 
drome mduding fever, emaciation, anorexia^ and death serves to 
define the agent. The close analogy between the infective titer 
of virus administered to mice by intracerebral and intraperitoneal 
routes and the fact that mice succumb following inoculation by any 
route distinguishes the agent from others in the group.' Besults of 
complement fixation tests will be reported later. 

BUMUA.nY 

1. A virus has been isolated from three cases of severe pneumonitis 
in the bayou region of southwestem.Louisiana. 

2. It appears to be a new member of the psittaGOsis-l;^pho- 
granuloma, venereum group of viruses and may be distinguished by 
its pathogenicity for guinea pigs and its infectivity for mice inoculated 
by subcutaneous or intramuscular routes. 
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Through tho cooperation of the Hospital Service Plan Commission of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association, data on hospital admissions among aboutIO, 000,000 
members of Blue Cross Hoi^ital Service Plans are presented monthly. These 
plans provide prepaid hospital service. The data cover about 60 hospital service 
plans scattered throughout the coimiry, mostly in large cities* 
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PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health departmenty State or heal, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowleage of when, where, ana undwwhat conditions cases are occurring 

UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEES ENDED NOVEMBER 24, 1945 

Summary 

The incidence of poUomyditis continued to dedinie. A total of 174 
cases was reported, as compared with 255 last week, 221 for the cor« 
responding week last year, and a 5-year median of 158. Only 6 States 
reported more than 7 cases each, as follows: California 28, New York 
and Ulinois 18 each, Wisconsin 12, Missouri 10, and Ohio 9. The 
total to date is 13,101, as compared with 18,712 and 11,993, respec- 
tively, in the epidemic years of 1944 and 1943, and a 5-year median 
of 9,379. 

A total of 81 cases of meningococcus meningitis was reported (a 
smaller number than for any of the past 5 weeks), as compared wi^ 
141 for the corresponding week last year and a 5-year median of 93. 
Only 3 States reported more than 6 cases each — ^New York 14, Mis- 
souri 7, and California 6. The cumulative figure is 7,395, as compared 
with 15,126 and 16,256 for the corresponding periods of 1944 and 1943, 
respectively, and a 5-year median of 3,196. 

For the current week, 5,240 cases of influenza were reported, as 
compared with 4,146 last week and a 5-year median of 1,854. Of the 
total (a larger number than ior the corresponding week of recent 
years), an aggregate of 4,304, or 85 percent, occurred in 6 States, as 
follows (last week’s figures in parentheses): Indiana 284 (109); Yitv 
ginia 607 (400) ; South Carolina 829 (842) ; Texas 2,056 (1,635) ; 
Colorado 303 (113); Utah 225 (19). For the corresponding we^ last 
year these States reported on aggregate of 1,404, or about 80 percent 
of the total for that week. The total to date is 97,818, as compared 
with 354,112 for the period last year and a 5-year median of 179,196. 

A total of 653 cases of diphtheria was reported as compared with 
756 last week, a 5-year median of 399, and 435 for the corresponding 
week last year. The States reporting numbers considerably in excess 
of figures for the correspondii^ week last year are as follows (last 
year’s figures in parentheses): Ohio 58 (11) ; Michigan 41 (17); Maiy- 
Itmd 19 (4) ; Virginia 26 (12) ; North Carolina 73 (20) ; Tennessee 37 
(is); Alabama 30 (23); and Arkansas 37 (9). 

During the current week, 8,503 deaths were recorded in 92 large 
cities in the United States, as compared with 8,810 last week, 8,446 
for the corresponding week last year, and a 3-year average of 8,580. 
The total to date is 418,477, as compared with 419,687 for the corres- 
ponding period last year. 
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ffwWdtiy rfporta Jrpm StaU health officers for the week ended November 
$4, lS4o, and companson mufr corresponding week of 1944 and 6-year median 
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Tdtgraphie morbidUy repotUfrom State health offieerefor the week ended November 
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WEEKLY BEPOBTS PBOM CITIES 
0% reports for weeSe ended November 17, 1946 

Tbls ti^e lists lihe reports from 84 oltles of more than 10,000 popDlaUan distributed tbroofl^ioat (he TTnltei 
States, and represents a cross seotloa of the omrent urban inadenoe of the diseases Imfluded in the table. 
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CUy rsportafor tneefc ended NoveTnber 17, 194S — Continued 
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City reports for week ended Noomber t7t Contlnaed 



ib'Taar avaiacs, IMS-M. 

1 6>7eBr median. lMO-44. 

DtunUrt, aiiM6le.— Gaaea: New Tork, 2; Ohioan. 2; Bt Lonla, 2; Los ATMtdea, 1. 

JDvMitferf, 6«iSanf.— Oassa: New Yock, 0; Roneater, 1; Detroit. 8; Ob^ton. 8. C.. ^ NaahfUle. 1; 
Loa Angues, 1. 

mt&irainia.-^OBaa: New Orleans, 1. 

0 edmk,—OmK Atlanta. 2; NadivUle, 4 Bfrmini^ain, 1; Mobile, li New Odeeoa, ^ 
DanB8,2;Boo8taii,l;Lo8AngdeB,L i . 


Bates Connuol (oMej per .lOOfiOO popu^atfon, bv geographic groapt, for 
eUiee m the preceding table (estimated population, 1948, $8,798,600) 


8ie84 











































FOREIGN BEPOBTS 


CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases— Week ended November 5, 194S.—‘ 
Dining the week ended November 3, 1943, oases of certain commum- 
cable dise^es wore reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of 
Canada as follows: 



Mnoe New 

laUaid ^ 


Chlcbenpai ; 

Dl];ditbetl&-. 

DToeutery, bwAlary ' 

Qermaa meadee. 

iDflUdOKE,...*............-, 

TX 

MenlngltlB, mantaaoooo- 

... ........ 

Mumps 

P(dJomjdlt)8..« 

Scarlet Jaw .... 

Tnberooloela ^ farms).. 
Typhoid and paraty* 

TUUuG. ffiW 

Undnlant &verU'.IUl"II 
Venataal dbeaaes: 

GoiuBTbea.. 

gyDbJUs. 

'Whoophif 



On* Maul* I ^ All* 



Not^fioJbU diiseases—SeptemJber iP^^.—Duiing the month of Septem* 
ber 1945, cases of certain notifiable diseases were reported in Finland 
as follows: 
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bepqbts of choleba, plag ue, smallpox, typhus feyeb, and 

YELLOW FEVEB BECEIVED DUBIN6 THE GUBBENT WEEK 

Non^^Szoept in eases of mnuoal ineldenoe, only tbose plans are ineilnded wblcih bad not prevlonsily 
nported any of tbeaboTB-mentioiied diseases, eioept yellow fever, dating tbeoarrent year. Mtqwrtaof 
ydlow Ibrei axe pabUsbed onrrently. 

A table showing the aootunnlated flgorea for these diseases fOr the year to date is patdiabed in the POBUO 
T fiiu.TiT BarosiBiOr the last Friday ineaohnionth. 

Plague 

BoUvior—Santa Oruz Dej^rtment--Proimce of C(^diUerar^La^nilr 
2ad.— During rile month of September 1945, 4 cases of plague were 
reported in Lagunillas, ProYince of Cordillera, Santa Cruz Depart- 
ment, Bolivia. 

TJmon of SoyBh Africa — the week 
ended November 10, 1945, 1 case of plague was reported in Pretoria, 
Transvaal, Union of South Africa. 

SmaDpoK 

Bolivia . — ^For the month of October 1945, 166 cases of smallpox with 
24 deaths were reported in Bolivia. The Departments reporting the 
highest incidence are: La Paz, 76 oases, 15 deaths; Cochabamba, 29 
cases, 4 deaths; Beni, 18 oases, 1 death. 

Britiah East Afrioor-^Tar^anyikar-Boi the week ended October 13, 
1945, 228 cases of smallpox with 38 deaths were reported in Tangan- 
yika, British East Africa. 

Pem.'-For the month of September 1945, 37 cases, of smallpox, 
including 26 cases in lama Department,, were reported in Peru. 

For the month of October 1945, 82 cases of smallpoz 
with 1 death were reported in Venezuela. States reporting the highest 
incidence are: Fede^ District, 11 cases; Sucre, 36; Aragua, 22 cases, 
1 death. 

Typhus Feyer 

t. 

Boliota.— For the month of October 1945, 43 cases of typhus fever 
with 20 deaths were reported in Bolivia. Departments reporting the 
highest incidence are: La Paz, 21 cases, 9 deaths; Potosi, 12 cases, 7 
deaths; Chuquisaca, 5 oases, 1 death; Cochabamba, ,4 cases, 2 deaths. 

Chuiiemala . — ^For the month' of September 1945, 515 cases of typhus 
fever with 48 deaths were reported in Guatemala. 

Psra.-— For the month of September 1945, 57 cases of typhus fever 
were reported in Peru. Departments reporting the highest incidence 
are: Cuzco, 24; Puno, 13; Junin, 6; Huanoavelica, 6. 
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Yellow Fever 


Br^h September 24, 1946, 1 death from 

yellow fever occTured in Kvakwani, in the Berbice River district, 
British Guiana. The date of onset was September 16, 1946, in a forest 
16 miles from Kwakwani. 

8vMn (i^67M;A)-“Ra?na]fco.— On October 18, 1946, 1 case of suspected 
ydlow fever with 1 death was reported in Bamako, French Sudan. 
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LEGISLATION ON HOSPITAL SUBVEYS, CONSTBUCTION. 
AND UCENSING CONSEDEBED BT STATE LEGISUTUBES 

IN 194S‘ 

41 

By Mabt M. Qitbbin, HospiUd FaoiUlies Analyst, United States Publie Health 

Semee 

OBJBCTlVm AND SCOPE OF THIS ANALYSIS 

In the fall of 1944, the Council of State Oovenunents sponsored 
and distributed a model State hospital Survey act. This was done 
in recognition of the widespread public interest in adequate hospital 
and other health facilities, and with the conviction lhat after the 
war there would be eYteusive hospital and related construction, with 
or without Federal aid, and that this hospital construction ^ould 
be scientihcally planned. Such planning, with State-wide perspective, 
would place additional facilities where needed and supplement, rather 
than duplicate, existing facilities. 

For those unfamiliar with the Council of State Governments, the 
latter is a joint governmental agency of the States maintained by 
appropriations from State governments. One of its functions is to 
submit to the States, shortly prior to thtir legislative sessions, sug- 
gested State legislation designed to enable the States to participate 
in or prepare themselves for Federal benefit programs necessitating 
State action. These suggested bills are presented to State officials 
in regional meetings held by the CounclL throughout the country. 

The model hospital survey bill was presented, along with other 
suggested State legislation, before the Council’s regional meetings 
held in ^December 1944. This model bill was initiated, not because 
surveys would be impossible without legislative authority, but. rather 
to call attention to the desirability of doing such surveys on a State- 
wide basis through a State agency and to point out that sounder 
plftTiTiing could be ei^ected of a survey done under legislative mandate 
Mth official State sanction. 

1 Vtom mispltal FaoQltlM Beetton, States Belatioas nivlsloai Bureen of B^te Servloes. 

(1619) 
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The Ooimcil’s model ‘^State hospital survey act’’ was brief, con- 
sisting of three sections, reprinted in appendix A. 

In order to measure the influence of the Council’s model hospital 
survey act, all legislation touching on hospitals and public health 
centers which had been introduced into the 1945 State legiriative 
sessions, was analyzed. As the analysis progressed, two major fields 
of interest emerged: (1) Legislation coyering State-wide hospital sur- 
veys, as well as legislation covering both surveys and State-wide 
hospital and public health facility construction programs and (2) 
hospital licensing. These two types are covered in detail in t^ 
report. 

However, as State legislation was examined, other types of interest 
pertaining to hospital and public health facility devdopments came 
to light. Examples are hospital and related construction legislation 
of more Hmited scope and more particularized than the construction 
legislation of primary interest and, also, special medical or hospital 
care programs. AH of these impinge on hospital facility developments. 
These other types, therefore, are also covered briefly in this report.* 

The history of ^ 1945 State bills segregated for their effect upon 
hospital and public health facilities has been followed. Forty-six 
States have been in session in 1945 — ^that is, all of the States, except 
Louisiana and Mississippi. With the exception of two States (Georgia 
and Missouri), bS\ of these State legislative sessions have now ad- 
journed.* In the State legislatures still in session, Georgia and 
Missouri, there ^e only about three bills relating to hospital and 
related construction and these three are of merely incidental interest. 

LEGISLATION COVEBINO STATE-WIDE HOSTITAL BUEVEYS AND STATE- 
WIDE HOSPITAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH VACILITT CONSTBUCTION 

PBOGBAMB 

In this category of legislation^ the language used in the bills and 
laws indicates two major influences: (1) The model bill of the Council 
of State Governments and, (2) the Hill-Burton Hospital Construction 
Bill, S. 191, introduced in Congress on January 10, 1945. Space 
will not be taken here to describe this pending Federal legislation, 
fionce those interested in hospital facilities are undoubtedly familiar 
with it. 

iThlapftp«a<Mber«tdyontt8lagWaBflmim)TlJiagtemrtlodcaworlMaltblii«iraii(»6y8tflm8 While 
legia i atto of thl^WpewMeaMldated by ttieaylegMatawethfa year (and, to certain IndWdnri 
gnet of legbUatlTB pnqpoeBla of tiila obaraeter trera IntaKHlInoed} and altbooidi beeltb ICBaiaaoe 
piogtaniaVoidjd, probably nvmibia any cAberabu^ dsTailopmeint,alboklibdpEOT&lonaM 
an<d bealtb fuOlttea,^ health Inaqianoa legldatlaa la too broad aaabjeot to be treated beta. 

Brary efftirt hm iMld to efbot a oonydete ooiveraie of the two typQB le^alation of primary bitefeat 
■In eormaqtlfln-wttbthtoproietteffl That imivldlng tot Btata»wldehflai^gaCT«n«aa State-wide hoep^ 
‘ Bnd'iiea8tedoQid8tra0tlonpro8iBma,aiid(a()tliatpro<vldiiiglbrbQq9iM]loe^ Beeanae of tha dtffiflnlttea 

(BflOimtBiKd by legUtaflTO leporttiig agencies and to tballnba In the ohatn whereby State lesUiathm ^TdOp- 
menis are pmaned, it la raoognlsed ibat theta may be aomeomlBSiana, altboni^ tba obJeott'VBln.ilda areb bm 

been eomplete ooveraie and every atep baa been taken to attain tbe obleoUTB. 

* TUa analyaia waa mada aa oC Ook. A IMS. 
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Ten States have enacted legislation proTiding only for a State- 
wide survey and the programming of necessary hospital and related 
construction. Three other States introduced, but failed to enact such 
legislation. The laws enacted in the 10 States and the bills which 
failed to pass in the 3 States are listed as follows: 


194s State legielaUon covering Staio^unde hoepitai eurveya {aa cf Oct, 194S) 


Bnaoted dijrliig tbe 1045 IcigislatlTe Mdaa 

Letfdattosi killed during 
1046 session or 
olosed iirlar to enactment 

Arlnma S. 2*X (cih. 10, Laws lOtf). 

OannecSont H. 616. 

Delaware S. les. 

Nevada A. 168. 

DUnols S. 3SS. 

Sooth Osnllna S. 124. 

minob 8. 486. 

Sooth Oaidllna H. SSa. 

Indlaaa B. 61 (<b. 101. Laws lOti). 

New Mexloo S. 908 (cn. 186, Laws 1046). 

Oklahoma H. 476, 
abode iBlandH. 718. 

Vennont H. 288 (oh. 6, Laws 104Q). 

Virginia 8. 27 (eh. 6, Laws 104(9. 

Wsahhiftoa 8. 288 (ob. 102, Lews 1046). 


One of the most interesting characteristics of this legislation is the 
similarity in the oiganization set up to conduct these surveys and the 
frequent similarity, from State to State, of the functions' ddegated to 
the State survey agency. These similarities are shown in appendix B. 

Other States went beyond surveying and construction programming 
in their legislation and covered not only these phases, but provided 
also for the administration of a State-wide hospital and public health 
facility construction program. Nine States enacted such laws. 
(Only one of these nine, Oklahoma, appears among the States which 
enacted only survey and programming laws. That is because Okla- 
homa enacted two laws, one covering the survey and programming, 
the others the administration of the State-wide construction program, 
instead of combming the two functions into one law, as other States 
have done.) Three other States considered, but fail^ to enact ^ 
legislation providing for both au^eys and the administration of a 
State-wide construction program, ia. several States which enacted 
such laws, there were alternate bills considered which failed of passage. 
AU of these bills, both those enacted and those which lapsed or were 
killed, are listed in the following tabulation: 


t94S State UgUiaHon covering Staie^wide hoapitcd aurvey and conatrueHon programa 

- {aa of Oct. 4t i^4^ 


Xnaoted dntlbgthe 1046 legOdative sesalaD 

' ■■ f 

. IjedUlatloii ktUsd dnitQc ihA 
U46 sessloa . Ct sessloh 
dosed pirf(w to enactment 

Alabaina S. 307 teto leoiarlEB on fhb legfatotlon to sgqpeDdJz 0). 

Ilaslda E. 724. ' , >■ 

MaineH.844. 

North OatSliu H. 694. 

OktthamaH. 478. 

Oregon H. 806 (idi. 286, Laws 1046). 

^Th. OVb: 84 ^lonacta on this legldatRai in appondto CO. 

West viStotoH. 821. ' . 

OaUfonda A. Ooo. 
OontieoWoot ELOiy. ■ , 
inorMa8.144. 
NcrOL-OttgiBnaS. 679. 
Ohlo8.8U. 
a^am 8,0. 32.16. 
a>xasS.2ilI.'' 

■■ . ( 
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Here again, there is a large measure of similarity in the State 
organization designated to carry the program and in the functions 
consigned to the State agency. Here too is seen some influence of 
the Council’s model bill, but probably a stronger influence from the 
Federal bill, S. 191. Along with the laws showing similarities, there 
are also those State laws which are strongly individual — ^for example, 
Alabama S. 107, North Carolina H, 594, and Texas H. C. R. 34. The 
provisions of all this State legislation providing for both surveys and 
the administration of a State-wide construction program, whether 
enacted or defunct, are given in appendix C. 

In summary, of the 46 States having legislative sessions in 1946, 
18 States have enacted and 5 other States have considered, but failed 
to enact, legislation providing for State-wide hospital surveys or the 
administration of State-wide hospital |uid public health facility con- 
struction programs or providing for both. 

LBGIBLATION COVERING HOSPITAL LICENSING 

This report is intended to indude all licensing legislation enacted 
or merely considered during the 1945 sessions covering any type of 
hospital or nursing home, except the type of legislation which undis- 
putably gives the licensing agency authority for sanitary inspection 
only. 

It has been found that during this year 14 States have enacted 17 
licensing laws (Illinois enacted 3, Indkna 2). There is considerable 
variety in the types of hospitals and nursing homes covered by the 
licensing requirements in these 17 laws. For example, one covers all 
hospitals in the State except Federal hospitals; another, all hospitals 
except State and Federal; another, all hospitals except mental insti- 
tutions; another, all public and private mental institutions; others, 
all private convdescent homes, etc. The great majority of these 17 
laws specify the State health authority as the licensing agency. 

The following summary of hospital licensing legislation shows not 
only for each licensiug law enacted, but also for each licensing biU 
> which was considered but not enacted, the State licensing agency and 
the type of institutions to be licensed. 

In addition to the 14 States whidi enacted lioendng laws, there 
were 6 States in which licensing legislation was considered, but failed 
of passage. 

' There wera altogether 19 States which either enacted or considered 
some form of hospital licensing legislation during 1945. 

1945 STATE LEGieLATION PROVIDING EOR HOSPITAL LICENSING <AS OF 

OCTOBER 4, 1946) 

Enacted During 1945 Leglclatlye Session: 

^^Aldbama 8. M . — ^Requires State Board of Health to license an- 
t^ially ^ hospitds established with aid under this act. 
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CaUforni/t A. 601 . — Requires liceDsiug, by tbe State Department of 
Public Health, of aH types of hospitals except Federal, State, county, 
and city hospitals, any hospital conducted by the regents of the 
University of California; hospitals conducted by or for religious 
groups depending on spiritual means for healing; and mental institu- 
tions under the jurisdiction of the State Department of Institutions. 

Delaware S. 94 . — ^Requires a license from the State Board of Health 
of any sanatorium, rest home, nursing home, boarding home, and re> 
lated institution for care of the *‘aged, indrm, chronically HI, or 
convalescent persons,’’ operated by any person, partnership, associa- 
tion, or corporation. 

lU/kbois H, — Gtives to the State Department of Public' Health 

the function of licensing private nursing homes for physical illnesses. 
It specihcally excludes institutions for mental illness and all hospitals. 

Illinois H. S97 . — ^Requires a license from the State Department of 
Public Welfare for any private mental institution and any mental 
unit of a private general hospital. 

Illinois 8. 141> — ^Requires a license from the State Department of 
Public Welfare for all private mental institutions and special mental 
departments in private general hospitals. 

Indiana — Chap. S4S, La/ujs 1945 iJBi. 390 ). — ^The State Board of 
Health will license all hospitals, excluding mental institutions, throu^ 
a newly created council, which will have important policy and 
administrative functions. 

Indiana — Chap. $36 f laws 1945 (8. 306 ), — Creates a new TnHin.nft 
Council for Mental Health, with various powers, induding general 
supervision of public psychiatric institutions and the power to license 
private psydiiatric institutions. 

Maine 8. 405 . — ^Requires a license by the State health agency for 
all public and private hospitals in the State, exduding State and 
Federal hospitals. 

Maryland — Chap. 310^ lam 1945 (J3. 66 ). — ^The licensing powers 
given io the State Board of Health by this law apply to all hospitals 
in the State, except Federd hospitals. 

Nebraska H. 384- — ^Requires, a license from the State health agency 
for any maternity hospitd. 

Nenoada A. 63. — ^Requires a license from the State health agency 
for any maternity hospital. This licensing requirdnent is apparently 
restricted to private hospitals. 

Oklahoma H. 468. — Gives to . the State health agency Ihe power to 
licdise all non-Federd hospitals in ^e State, except State mental 
hospitals. 

PeTvnsylvania Act 68 f Acts 1945 (8. 345), — ^Frovides for licensing, by 
the State Department of Welfare; of mental hospitals operated by a^y 
person, copartnerdiip, asspcialdon, or corporation other ttoL State 
hospit^. 
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Dakota 8, 6 £. — Requires a license from the State Board of 
Health for eveiy hospital and nursing home except duly incorporated 
children's institutions. The regulations of the State Board of Health, 
howeyer, are restricted to the sanitary and safe condition of the 
premises, cleanliness of operation, and the physical equipment of the 
institution. It has been reported that a referendum has recently 
been filed on this act. 

Texas H. 1B7 , — ^Requires a license from the State Department of 
Public Health for all private convalescent homes. This law defines a 
convalescent home as “any place or establishment where three or 
more pension or old age assistance recipients are housed for hire or 
profit," and specifically excludes hospitals. 

Utah 8. 56l.— R equires a license from the, State health agency for 
any maternity hospital. 

Considered, but Not Enacted, Daring 1945 LegislatiTe Session 

Colorado B. 56S . — ^This was essentially a public health reorganiza- 
tion bin. It would* have given to the Division of Public Health various 
powers, including the power to establish and enforce minimum stand- 
ards for construction and operation of hospitals and the power to 
license, inspect, regulate, and exercise sanitary control over hospitals 
and to fix miTiiiTfnmn standards of operation and equipment for hos- 
pitals. 

Illinois B. lOS . — ^Would have required a license from the State 
Department of Public Health for all “private hospitals" (proprietary 
and voluntary nonprofit), except those in cities having at least the 
TniTiirmiTn regulatory requirements of this bill. 

Illinois B. 76S . — ^Would have required a license from the State 
he^th agency for any maternity hospital. 

Illinois 8. 37S . — ^Would have required a license from the State 
health agency for all public and private hospitals in the State, ex- 
cluding State and Pederal hospit^. 

Bmsas B. $67 and Kmsas 8. $48 * — ^Would have required a license 
from the State Board of Health for all public and private hospitals 
and nursing homes in the State, except Federal hospitals. 

MassaclmeUs B, $0$9 * — ^Would require a license from the State 
Department of PubUo Health for all hospitals, sanatoria, and con- 
valescent or nursing homes operated “for charity or profit," excluding 
the following: (1) Mental institutions licensed by or under the general 
supervision of &e Department of Mental Health, (2) institutions 
caring exclusively for the ageri not requiring medical or nursing care 
and licensed by the Deparianent of Public Welfare, and (3) any 
nursing or convalescent home conducted in accordance with O^^an 
Sdenrist principles. This bill, ^dthough not enact^, is not dead, but 
is being held over for consideration at the next annual session. 

Michigan H. f^j?.-*-Would have given to the State health agency 
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the power to license aU non-Federal hospitals in the State, except 
State mental hospitals. 

Michigan S, 118 . — ^Would haye required a license from the State* 
health agency for any maternity hospital. 

Michigan 8, SS6 . — ^Would have required a license from the State 
health agency for all pubHc and private hospitals in the State, 
excluding State and Federal hospitals. 

North Dakota H, 90 . — ^This biU, requiring a license from the State 
Department of Health, wotild have applied to all hospitals, both 
public and priyate, in the State, except Federal hospitals. In addi- 
tion to the licensing provisions, it would have authorized the State 
Health Department to accept any Federal, coimty, or other funds 
and any supplies or equipment available to the State for hospital 
fadUties, goods, and services. 

OTHER LEGISLATION 

Special State commissiofia to study medical and hospital care proUma , — 
State legislation this year has reflected a tendency to set up special 
commissions to study medical care or hospital problems in the State. 
(The commissions referred to here have been given responsibilities 
differing hrom those of a State agency assigned a State-wide hospital 
survey to determine construction needs.) Such laws were enacted 
this year in Hawaii, Dlmois, New York, Virgima, and West Virginia. 
Ohio considered, but did not enact, such legislation. 

Through the enactment of Senate Joint Besolution 10, Hawaii 
created a Territorial Hospital, Service Study Commission to study 
^'hospital and burial services and costs in the Terdtory” and make 
recommendations to the next legislature. 

The two new commissions in Illinois, the one created by Htinois 
Senate bill 83fl to study the hospitalization and medical c^e needs of 
the State, the other, the Commission on the Care of Chronically ll]i 
Persons, set up by Illinois Senate bill 486, to study the adequacy of 
hospitalization and other treatment facilities for the chronically iU, 
have been treated in appendix B. They are mentioned here again, 
because their assignments are somewhat different from those of the 
usual State hospital facility survey agency. 

In New York, under Act 66, approved in January 1946, the tempo- 
raiy State commission previously established to study medical care 
and to make recommendations to the legislature wiU be continued 
throu^ Februaiy 16, 1946. Under New York Act 1916 (ch. 255, 
Laws 1945), the temporary State commission established in 1938 to 
foimukte a long-range State health program will, be contiim^ to 
March 81, 1946, Chapter 265 also provides for cooperation between 
these two temporary State commissions. 


673844 ^ 6 - ^2 
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Viigmia, in adopting Senate Joint Resolution 8-XX, has established 
a new commission to study the iacilities now offered by the State for 
hospitalizing indigents, to determine Jwhether more efficient service 
could be rendered by making funds jfor hospital care of indigents 
available to the political subdivisions/and to make recommendations 
to the governor and assembly. 

West Vuginia House Concurrent Resolution 4, adopted February 15, 
1945, creates an interim committee to study a number of matters of 
medical, hospital, and public health interest, induding the “availa- 
bility of hospital facilities in all areas of the State, compared with the 
need therefor,” and to report to the legislature by January 10, 1947. 

The Ohio bill (S. 19) which died in the legislature would have created 
a new commission to study the causes and effect of tuberculosis and 
collect data on the tuberculosis hospitals of Ohio and other leading 
States so as to recommend the means of bringing the Ohio tuberculoslB 
hospitals into conformity with the best standards in* other leading 
States. 

MiaceUamsous hospHal and related construction legislation . — The 
legislation referred to here is not as broad in coverage as that reviewed 
imder the topic 'Tjegislation Covering State-wide Hospital Surveys 
and State-wide Hospital and Public Health Facility Construction 
Programs.” , 

Georgia has enacted a resolution and has two bills stiU pending 
which touch in a very general way on hospital and public health facil- 
ities. Under House resolution 113, approved March 8, 1945, the 
legislature resolved, among other things, that the State Department of 
Health and the State Board of Health should “ cooperate with all health 
agencies, hospitals, medical centers, maternity homes, nursing homes, 
and other such institutions in the advancement of health worl^ in 
Georgia;” that they should give special attention to the possibility of 
constructing additional tuberculosis hospitals and to tuberculosis con- 
trol and treatment; and should cooperate with private hospitals and 
agencies engaged in health improvement. House bills 155 and 156, 
still pending, would authorize the State Board of Health to build and 
operate, or to assist political subdivisions in the building and mainten- 
ance of, hospitals and other health facilities. The circumstances 
under which this aid would be given are unspedffed. 

There was an interesting bill (S. 68) introduced in North Carolina 
but not enacted which would authorize the State Board df Health to 
contribute, on an equalization basis, to the construction of necessary 
public or volimtary nonprofit hospitals and health centers^ The 
State contribution would have varied, up to a maximum, of 50 percent 
of construction costs, in accordance with the economic ability of the 
area served or of the nonprofit hospital sponsor and the avtffiability 
of funds from other sources. 
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North Dakota and Wisconsin have enacted laws establishing differ- 
ent types of State medical centers and there are still pending in Con- 
gress two bills (S. 223 and S. 879) providing for a “hospital center” 
in the District of Columbia. 

Under the North Dakota law, Senate bill 116, a North Dakota 
State Medical Center is to be established at the University of North 
Dakota for the coordination of health and welfare activities of the 
State, its political subdivisions, and private doctors. The center will 
be operated by the university and its medical school under the super- 
vision of the State Board of Higher Education, with advisory assist- 
ance from the Medical Center Advisory Council, to be established 
under this law. This Council is directed to formulate plans for imple- 
menting, through the State Medical Center, a unified program for the 
improvement of the health of the people of the State. Such a plan 
would include: Ways and means of training an adequate number of 
doctors, nurses, sanitary engineers, public health administrators, and 
other personnd; the establishment and maintenance of facilities for 
hospitalization and care of indigent and such other patients as should 
be treated for full use of the State Medical Center; and plans for full 
use of the center by private doctors and public health and welfare 
administrators. The law permits admission of pay patients if this is 
found necessary for dinical esperience in the medical school. 

The Wisconsin Diagnostic Center, to be set up under chapter 601, 
Laws 1945 (S. 110), will be administered by the State Department of 
Public Welfare and staffed by professionally qualified persons from 
the teaching staff of the University Medical School. This center is 
to provide complete physical and mental diagnostic service to aU 
persons conunitted to the care of the State Department of Public 
W^are, except those patients committed to the State insane hos- 
pitals at Mendota and Winnebago. For coordination between the 
Department of Public Welfare and the University Medical School, 
the law creates an “administrative committee,” composed of the 
president of the university, the chaixman of the State Board of Public 
Welfare, the dean of the University Medical School, and the director 
of the Department of Public Welfare. 

There were several bills introduced in the New Mexico legislature 
proposing the establishment and operation of State-own^ general 
hospitals. The bill which was enacted, Senate bill 36 (ch. 56, Laws 
1946), provides for the establishment of a State General Hospital, 
to be managed and controlled by a State General Hospital Board, 
which is to be appointed by the Governor with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. This hospital is intended for the care of the indigent 
sick who are residents of' New Mexico. Persons able to pajy and 
nonresidents of the State are to be admitted under r^ulations to be 
adopted by the State General Hospital Board. 
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Several States this yeax have included in their appropriations to 
the State health t^ency moneys for the construction of public health 
facilities. Illinois has appropriated over two million dollars for con- 
struction of a new State public health building in Springfield (lU. 
S. 417). Pennsylvania has appropriated funds for construction of a 
State health laboratory (ch. 82 A, Laws 1945). 

State legislatLon has demonstrated a considerable interest in the 
construction of tuberculosis hospitals. Pive States this year enacted 
laws providing for programs or funds or both for the construction of 
State or other public tuberculosis hospitals: Alabama (Oovemor’s 
Act 287, Acts of 1945) ; Florida (H. 373) ; lUinois (S. 417) ; Tennessee 
(ch. 64, Public Acts 1945); and Washhigton (oh. 220, Laws 1946). 
The Tennessee and Washington laws set up spedid State commissions 
to see that such construction is carried out. ' 

There was introduced in the Ohio legislature a bill (S. 3) to create 
a ‘‘'public institutional building commission” for the purpose of con- 
structing buildings for the hospitalization and care of the feeble- 
minded, insane, psychopathic, and epileptic. Senate bill 3, however, 
died in the legidature. 

There have been several bills providing for the construction of 
State chronic hospitals. Chapter 421, Laws of Maryland, 1945, 
authorizes the State Board of Health to establish three institutions 
in different sections of the State for needy chronic patients. There 
are to be two sections m each institutLon: a chronic, hospital and an 
infirmary. Massachusette has had several such bills under con- 
sideration: House bill 150, which died this session, provided for the 
construction by the State Department of Public Health of a cancer 
hospital of not . more than 200 beds in conjunction with a chronic 
disease hospital of not more than 600 beds. Massachusetts House 
bill 1304, which provided for construction by the State Department 
of Public Welfare of a new chronic hospital and infiimaiy to replace 
the existing one at Tewksbury, was superseded by other legislation 
to be held over for the next legislative session. 

No attempt has been made to trace all of the State l^islation 
authorizing no State action, but empowering political subdivisions to 
take steps to provide hospital and related facilities. However, several 
. bills of this character are of sufficient interest to mention.' These are 
not referred tp as ah-indusive of their kind, but rather as interesting 
individual pieces of legislation. The following are in that category: 
Kansas Sena;te biU 92; chapter 416, Laws of Minnesota 1945; chapter 
2$9,.LawB of Indiana 1945; and Missouri House bill 280. ; All have 
/been enacted, except Missouri House bill 280, which is still pending. 

BAnsas Benate bill 92 and chapter 416 of the Laws of Minnesota 
1945 both authorize certain types of dtie^ to contribute to nonprofit 
, hospital oigaoizatioDa part of the cost of erecting a needed hospited. 
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Chapter 289, Laws of Indiana 1945, permits counties and cities to 
accept gifts for the purpose of erecting suitable buildings for the county 
and city health departments. 

Missouri House bill 280 would authorize any county or group of 
counties to levy taxes and to establish an oi^anization for the build- 
ing, maintenance, and operation of ^'pubUc county health centers’* 
for the health imprOYement of aU inhabitants of such counties. The 
unusual feature of this bill is the type of organization to which the 
building and operation of the center would be entrusted — a bona fide 
organization of at least 250 resident members, paying g-nmia] dues 
each of at least one dollar, be a corporate body, constitution and by- 
laws legally adopted and its officers legally elected and qualified, and 
when BO formed, shall be the legal and official body in the county or 
counties for the promotion of hc^th activities in said county or coun- 
ties. It shall cooperate mth the Missouri State Board of Health or 
its successors and shall be empowered to enter into contracts and 
agreements with State and federal health authorities for the further- 
ance of all health activities.” The director of the public health center 
is to be appointed by the county court or courts. 

Special medical or hospital care programs . — Maryland is now initiat- 
ing a program of medical care for indigent and medically indigent 
persons. This program, created by chapter 91, Laws 1945, is to be 
administered by the State Board of Health. Under this law, the 
newly created Bureau of Medical Services within the State Board of 
Health may make contracts with physicians, dentists, and hospitals 
for the care of eligible individuals. 

Several States have enacted legislation providing for mental health 
programs. 

Chapter 971, Laws of California 1945, permits the State Department 
of Public Health to mflcmtein a mentcd health service to assist local 
departments of health and education m the establishment of mental 
health semces, and requires the Public Health Department to coordi- 
nate this service with the program of the State Department of Mental 
Hygiene. 

Public Act 288, Acts of Connecticut 1945, •requires each State mental 
hospital to establish psychiatric, dinics for- adults and empowers the 
State Department of Health to make grants for estabfishment of 
psychiatric services to general hospitals whose plans, for such services 
are approved by that depaqteent. 

. Public Act 271, Acts of ^Michigan 1946, creates a new State Depart-' 
mept of Mdital Health which is to have three divirions: Business 
administration, hospit^^ and mental hygiene. The poweiS/and 
duties of the State Hospital Commisrion are transferred hy this law 
to the new Department of MehtalHealth., - ' . ' \ ^ 
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West Vir^nia House bill 12, approved March 16, .1945, not only 
gives the State Health Department advisory medical supervision ov^ 
State mental hospitals and emergency hospitals as well as over State 
tuberculosis hospitals, but also provides for stimulus of the tubercu- 
losis control program and initiatLon of a mental health program. 
To effect the ]^t provision, the Commissioner of Health is authorized 
to establish a Bureau of Mental Hygiene, conduct mental hygiene 
clinics, utilize the professional services of the State mental hospitals, 
cooperate with school authorities in making the services of ps;$)^cholo- 
gists and '"’psychiatrists available to schools, conduct educational 
programs, and take other action approved by the Public Health 
Council. ' 

Florida considered, but did not enact, a biQ requiring the State 
Board of Health to formulate a plan for the care and treatment of 
indigent persons suffering from cancer and to establish standard 
requirements for the organization, equipment, and conduct of “cancer 
units or departments in general or private hospitals or private clinics.” 
This bill was House bill 154. 

Alabama, California, and Washington enacted, and Idaho consid- 
ered, but defeated, legislation providing for the establishment of local 
public hospital districts. Under California chapter 932, Laws 1945, 
and Washington chapter 264, Laws 1945, the public hospital districts 
are. to own and operate public hospitals. The provisions of Idaho 
House bin 129 were similar. Under Alabama Senate bill 107, the 
district or regional hospital association may cooperate with, or act as 
agent for, the State Board of Health for the purpose of constructing 
and operating a public hospital. 

SUMKIABT 

I 

The experience this year with State legislatLon demonstrates an 
extensive public consciousness of the importance of adequate hospital 
and related facilities. It illustrates the value of concentrating State 
interest in a new function by bringing before State officials, and 
through the mechanisn^ of /^eir own national organization — ^the 
Council of State Governments — a suggested or model bill aimed 
at a specific purpose, but adaptable to various State needs. It 
shows a desire to ascertain, on ^ objective and scientific basis, 
hospital and related facility needs^ and also manifests a wide* 
spread desire to establish and maintain professional standards for hos- 
pital opemtion through State licensing. After study of the various 
legislative measures enacted into law this year, there is no doubt of 
the trend to extend and enrich hospital and related health services 
provided by both public and voluntary agencies. 



APPENDIX A 

(Snggesied BUI of the Conndl of State Governinents) 

THE STATE HOSPITAL SUKVEY ACT 

(Title: It should oonform to State requirements. The following is a suggest 
tion; a more complete title should be used where necessary: “An Act to provide 
for the making of a survey of all hospital and health center facilities in the Stat6.“) 

U enacted, etc.) 

Sbc. 1. Hospital survey . — ^The State (Health) Department ahall (a) 
make a surrej of the location, size, and character of all fluting public 
and private (proprietary as well as nonprofit) hospitals and health 
centers in the State; 

(b) Evaluate the sufficiency of such hospitals and health centers to 
supply the necessary physical facUities for furnishing adequate hos- 
pital, dlnic, and similar services to all the people of the State; and 

(c) Compile such data and conclusions, together with a statement 
of the additional facilities necessary, in conjunction with existing 
structures, to supply such services. 

The (Health) Department shall utilize, so far as practicable, any 
appropriate reports, surveys, and plans prepared by other State 
agencies. 

(Sbc* 2. Acceptance of Federal gramte.^The (Health) Department 
is authorized to apply for and to accept on behalf of the State, to 
deposit with the State (Treasurer), and to eipmi for the purposes 
for which granted or advanced, any grant or advance made by the 
United States or by any agency or officer thereof to assist in meeting 
the cost of carrying out the purposes of sec. 1.) 

Sbc. 3. This act shall take effect immediately (include emergency 
statement where necessary). 

i TiDda aeotim iLeed. not bft used wbBte anthoilly to Bco^ 

n nriffldAii^Inn might jflyi glwm tn thATag triBrirapoltey of iifimaHtftfawflonpllnfaiiaioriiftttonteaoeflPt 
scaote and advaoMB trom ontBldft oounes “with the oanaent of the Governor." 

( 1681 ) 
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I^oTisioiiB of 1946 State Legilsation Covering State-wide Hospital Survey and Constraction Ftograms (as of 0«t. 4, 1946) — Continued 
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DEATHS DUBING WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 24, 194S 


ptem tiu We ^7 Mortality Index, tasoed by tbe Bunan of the Census, Department of Oommercel 
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PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

No heoith department, State or local, can ^ectivdy prevent or control disease ivithotif 
knoviedffe of when, where, and under what coriditions cases are occurring 

UNITED STATES 

REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 1, 1945 

Summary 

A total of 13,220 cases of influenza was reported, as compared vvith 
6,240 last week and a 6-year (1940-44) median of 2,478. The largest 
number reported for a corresponding week in the past 10 years was 
4,480, in 1943. The sharp rise was due to increases in sayeral widely 
scattered States. Meyen Stat^ reporting an aggregate of 12,320 
cases, or 93 percent of the total and 95 percent of the increase are as 
foUows (last week’s figures in parentheses): Indiana 1,253 (284), 
North Dakota 647 (48), Kansas 782 (1), Yirgipia 1,438 (607), West 
Virginia 1,276 (160), South Carolina 1,117 (820), Texas 4,436 (2,056), 
Alabama 346 (160), Colorado 447 (303), Arizona 195 (49), Utah 383 
(225). The first 7 of the aboye listed States reported 10,949 cases, or 
about 83 percent of the total and 50 percent of the increase. The 
total of cases reported to date for the country as a whole is 111,040, 
as compared with 366,312 for the same period last year and a 5-year 
median of 182,210. 

A total of 173 cases of poliomyelitis was reported, as compared with 
174 last week and a 5-year median of 130. Slight increases occurred in 
a few States. The largest numbers were reported in California (31), 
New York (21), Wisconsiu (12), Missouri (11), and Illinois and Texas 
(lO each). The total to date is 13,275, as compared with 18,888 and 
12,134 for the same periods of 1944 and 1943, respectiyely, and a S-year 
median of 9,509. 

A total of 105 cases of meningococcus meningitia was reported, as 
compared with 81 last week, 172 and 274 for the corresponding weeks 
of 1944 and 1943, respectiyely, and a 6-yearmedian of 88. The largest 
numbers were reported in Pennsylyania (16), Illinois (14), New York 
(7), and Texas (6). The cumulatiye totiliB 7,600, as compared with 
15,298 last year, 16^530 in 1943, and a 5-yeaT median of 3,284 for the 
same period. 

The ihcidence of diphtheria continued the sewonal downward trend 
of the past 4 weeks. A total of 581 cases was reported, as compared 
with 653 last week and a 5-year median of 439. The cumulatiye total, 
however, is above that, for any prior year sinco 1939 — 16,744 cases, 
as compared with 12,603 for the same period last year and a 5-yeaT 
median of 14,312. , , . 

' A total of 9,462 deatlis TOa recorded for the week in 93 large rities 
of the United states, as compared with 8>537 last wee^ .9,406 for the 
corresponding week last year, and a 3-year (194M4) average pf 
9,728., The cumtdatiye total is 429,699, as compared witii 43^8!^ 
for the same period last year. 
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Telegraphic morbidity rwparte from. State health oMcera for the week ended Dee. 1, 
1946, and compariaon with correaponding week of 1944 ond S-year median ' 

In these tables a sero iadlcatea a definite report, while leaden Imply that, althon^ none was reported 
oases may have oooorred. 
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Division and State 


NSWXWOLAin) 


‘M' fllTlft 

New Eampshlre 1 

Vermont 

Massaohasetts 

Khode Tdatid- 

Oomuotloat.... — 


lUDDLB AXLAKtlO 


New York 

Now Jorsey. 

Pemuylvaima — 

XAST HOBTH CBHVaAlJ 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois - 

Mlohlsan * 

Wisconsin... 


WBBT KOBCH CBKTBALI 

Mtamesota 

Iowa — — 

Missouri — 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska. 


SOUTH AVLAimO 


Ddaware... 
Maryland 
District of Oolumbla. 
Vlrdnla 
West Vi 
North Oi 
Booth Cardlna 

GeorKta. ... 

Plorlda.-. 


■AST SOUTH CBNTaAll 

Eentnoky.... 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi > 


Arkansas.. 
Louisiana.. 
Oklahoma. 
Texas 


HOUNTAIN 

Montana 

Idaho. 

Wyoming 

Oolorado ... 

New Mexloo* 

Arizona 

Utah*.L 

Nevada. 


TACTRC' 

WasUngtaai-... 


Total. 
48 weeks*... 


iNewTodc 
s 


repwi ^ wew Mexiog .»r the week ended Nov. 17, 1946: Dipl 
6, tntteflnz a 8, meesios 3, poUomyeUtla 1 soviet fever 28, whooping ooqgh 
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December 21, 194B 


TeUgraphic morbidity reports from StaU healih officers for the week ended Dec. 
19^3 and comparison with corresponding week of 1944 arid B-year median — Con. 


DlTMon end State 


VSW XSQLUXD 

Maine 

NevrHampflhlre 

Vermont — 

Maasaohuaetts. 

Rhode Island 

OonnacUoot 

kxddlx AiLaimo 

New York 

New Jeney 

Pennsylvania. 

lAST ITOBTH OBNTaAL 

OUo 

Indiana 

nUuds. 

MichlgBn * 

Wlsoonsln 

WBBT soarac cmraAi. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa. 

Misaonrl 

North Dakota 

South, Dakota 

Nebraska. 

Kansas 

aOTTEH ATLANTIC 

Ddawara 

Maryland • 

District of Odamhia.u. 

Wginla. 

West Vlr^nie. 

North Oarolina... 

Soi^ Oarolina 


-crTTTsn 


Hori 

CAST aOTJTU OINTRAL 

Eontuoky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MlssisBippi* 

WBBT aOTJTR OKNTBAL 

Arkansas 

Looiaiana... . 

Oklahoma 

Texas.. 

mountain 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Ooiorado 

NewMeodoo*.. 

Ailsona 

Utah*u 

Nevada 

PAcme 

Washington.... 


Poliomyelitis 


Week 

ended— 


Soarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Typhoid and para, 
t^hold fever * 



7S7l 4,668) &17«l 6,453 


48 weeks*... J 


* Period ended earllor than Saturday. 

* Delayed report for Now Mezioo for the week ended Nov. 17, 1648; poliomyelitis Lswrlot fever 28. 

< Indadlng paratyphoid fhvor reported sopuately, as foUows: MasuMbusotts 8; Rhode Inl an d 1; Oon* 
nectioat 3; Mi^igaa 1; Virginia 1; North OaraUna 1; Oeoigia 3; Vlortda l; Tenneeaeo 1; Texas 3. 

*OamnIattveItotal (diangod in aooordanoe with oonreoted reports. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from StaU health officers for the week ended Dec. 1, 
19AB, and comparison imh cotrespondmg voeek of 1944 ond S’-year median — Con. 


DlvlBlion and State 


NBtr BNOJJkND 

Maine 

New Hampehlia 

Vennont 

MaaaaehuaBtta- 

Khode Island 

Oonnootlout . 

lODDIB Axujsmo 

New York. 

New Jersey t 

PennsylTBuda 


Whooping ooogb 


Me. 

D eo. 

19i6 1944 ** 


Weak ended Deo. 1, 1945 



^Parickl ffl tlter s&torditTe 

* Dela|fed report fOr New Mexioo for the week ended Nov. 17, 1949: dysentery, nnapeoUed, S, whooping 
oonghi.. r 

*H«ar median, 1940-44. 
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December 21, 1946 


WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 
CUy reports /or v«ek ended Nov. S^, 1B4S 


iDiB wm repora irom^ citteB^of more ibaiL lOvOOO popoIaHm dbtribiited ttoonriiout fbe TJnttod 

BtatOBf and repreBente a croBa tootfam of the carraat urban InmdBmnft of thn ir te bte . 
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CUy r&potii for week ended Nov. S4t Jfl^^^^Contlnued 


•d M 

Is 

Si 

4a . Of 



Montvia: 

Bimnm- 

Greati^ 

TT alwift ■■ ■ .,.. . 

Mtoeoulfli.— 

•Idabo; 

Boise,.. 

ObloE^: 

Fneblo-^ 

UtBb: 

sell Leke Olty — 
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Oiiy reporU for vaoeh mdtd Nov. B4, 194S — Continiied 
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■1 
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8 

■1 

4 

7 

SO 
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11 

Bucramontn-,- ..J 
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■1 
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San Pranoisoo 
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■1 


■1 
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> ^year aveiege, 1042-44. 
* fi-yeoi medl^ 1\I4(HI4. 


Philadelphia, % Detroit, 1; Lob 


JDftmierv, eiMUe.— Oaaes: New York. Si^Ohloago, 1; Saa PnuudBoo, 1. 

Dytenterv, bodOartr.— Oases: Boaton, 2; ProvldmuiB, 1; New Yoric, '14; 

^ wuiHd!/l<(l.-^a8e8: Bidbmood, 1; 8exi Antonio, 10. 

TtHtfmu.— daBea: Beading, 1: IndlanapoUa, 1. 

T^uafmr, Bn4«mie.-43aaes: New Yorl^ 3; Atlanta, 0; Savannah, 1; Tampa, 1; If ohOfli 1; New Oileana, 
4; Eooaton, 3; Ban Antonio, 1; Los Angaliw, 1. 


Rates {annual haeie) per 100,000 popvlation, by geographic groups, for {he 8S cities 
inthe preceding Utble {niimaled popmali(in,194S, S$, 489,100) 
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46 

126 

70 
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SO 
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101 

A6 

A7 

14 
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0.0 
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ao 

A6 
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410 

814 
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46 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


4NG0LA 

Not/iifia^le diseases — April and May 1945 . — During the months of 
April and May 1945, certain notahable diseases were reported in 
Angola (Portuguese West Africa) as follows; 



Non.— Export for Jana has not been looelved. 


BBITISH EAST AFRICA 

Kenya — Relapsing fever . — ^Up to November 28, 1946, 316 cases of 
relapsing fever had been reported in Kenya, with mortality high in 
untreated cases. The disease, which is believed to be louse^bome, 
was originally centered in Mariakani but has ^read from Mombasa 
to 50 miles i^and in KiM and Digo coastal districts. 

CHINA 

Nomiahle diseases — Jvly 1945 . — ^During the month of July 1946, 
certain notifiable diseases were reported by the Army Medical Ad- 
ministration, Health Department of the Board of Supplies and Trans- 
port, the Chinese Red Cross Medical Corps, and the National Health 
Administration of China, as follows: 


DfsBaae Oaaes Deatiu 


Disease Osses 1 Deaths 


Oe^ebicwpinal msDlngltle. 

OlMlera!:, 

DlJi^htberiB. 



niagne. 


15 3 

4,583 1,678 

SB 8 

4,407 143 

17 10 


Scarlet fever 

SxQallpos~— ... 
Typhoid fevsr.^. 
Typhos lever 
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CUBA 


December 21, 194D 


Hahana — 6'ommmtca52e disecbses — 4 , weeks ended Nownber 10, 
1945 , — ^Dming the 4 weeks ended November 10, 1946, certain com- 
municable diseases were reported in Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Dlsesse 

Oases 

Deaths 

Diphtheria 

26 

|||||H 

'Tii'herfnlfviffi _ 

18 

10 

- “ 

2 


Typhoid fiBVQT- , 

IS 

s 







FrofjincM — Nofifiahte diseases — 4 foseks ended November S, 1946 . — 
During the 4 weelm ended November 3, 1945, cases of certain notifiable 
diseases were reported in the Provinces of Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

nnar 
del Bio 

Habana 1 

1 Matan* 
sas 

Saute 

Olara 

Oazna- 

goey 

Oiiente 

Total 

nanma* 



■B 

6 

mniii 

! 21 

S3 

Diphtheria. 

1 



S 

lin 

9 

83 

Hookworm disease 







18 





umiMn 



8 

QSl 

Malaria 

■■m 


8 

2 

12 

9» 


Measles 


1 





1 

Pollomyolltla — 


1 


■IIIIIIIlM 



1 

Traiohoma*- 



BBBBB 

■Man 



1 

Taboroulosis 

4 

48 

21 

21 

80 

« 

1 S 8 

Typhoid fever 

40 

98 

10 

89 

94 

m 

SIB 

Trohoeihvfir __ 


1 





1 

flou^ ^ 


1 






1 

Vftw* . 

pBBHH 





2 

2 


mm 

JBMMI 

iMMMi 

■■■■ 





1 loQladcs the dty of Habana. 


NEW ZEALAND 


No^fwbU disease^4 •(Meks ended November $, 1946. — ^During the 4 
we^ ended Novexiiber 3, 1945, certain notifiable diseases were re- 
ported in New Zealand as follows: 


Dlseaao 

0^ 

Deaths 

Disease 

Oases 

i i . 

Deaths 

Beirlbflrl 

68 


I^thargle^aiimhfilitls-- 

1 


OArehroffDfrial Tnenlnffltls ... 

12 

2 

___r 

8 



79 

6 

FoUomyelltis 

» 2 


Dysentery: 

Anifthfn . 

s 

1 

Pwnwrs] fever. 

SosrietftiVAr . , 

6 

207 

1 

BfiMLlsrv 

16 


TuberooloslB (all toniu)...*... 

S14 

46 

SrysIpelflS.. , 

18 


Typhoid fevar..,, 



Tood TMlflcmhis 

2 


Ijridpteptfew^-WT^T^ -r-r rr-^ 


numpm 

Lead poisoning 

1 



■ 

iMBI 


BEPOBTS OF OHOLEBA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEYEB. AND 
YELLOW FEVER BECEIVED DURING THE CUBBENT WEEK 

Noia.-'^Bizaept in oaaes of ammal laoideiuie, otUy thoaeplaoea an faudnded which had not mevlooBly 
reported any of the aboTMinnttoneddJaeaaeB, except TeOowfiBvec, daring the ootient Tear. iJlrqioTtBof 
ydlow favw are pubUdied (ntrently. 

A table ahowinc the Booomiflaied Dsona tor tbne diseases for the year to date Is published in the 
PuBuo HJUima Barossafor the last VilW in each nionth. 

Plague 

.Argentina — Tueaman Province — Las Oa/nHas* — For the month of 
October 1946, 1 case of plague with 1 death was reported in Las 
Oauitas, Tucuman Province, Argentina. 
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I 

New Cfdedonior— Loyalty Iskmdo—Mare Island , — report dated 
September 1945, stated that during the past few months an outbreak 
of pneumonic plague had occurred on the island of Mare, Loyally 

Islands, New Caledonia, where 60 oases and 30 deaths were reported. 

< 

Smallpox 

BriUsh East Africa — langanyika . — ^For the week ended November 
3, 1946, 583 cases of smallpox with 51 deaths were reported in Tan- 
ganyika, British East Africa. 

Morocco (French ). — Smallpox has been reported in French Morocco 
as follows: November 1-10, 1946, 148 oases; November 11-20, 1945, 
112 cases. 

Rhodesia, Northern . — ^For the week ended November 3, 1946, 607 
cases of smallpox were reported in Northern Ehodesia. 

Union of South Africa . — ^For the month of September 1945, 223 cases 
of smallpox with 10 deaths were reported in the Union of South Afrioa. 

Typhus Feyer 

Chile . — ^For the period S^tember 9 to October 6, 1946, 54 cases of 
typhus fever with 4 deaths were reported in Chile. Provinces report- 
ing the highest incidence are as follows: Nuble, 17 oases; Concepcion, 
7 cases, 1 death; Valdivia, 6 cases. 

Great Britam—EnglaTid . — ^For the week ended November 10, 1945, 
2 cases of typhus fever were reported in Canterbury and 1 case of 
typhus fever was reported in Hampstead, London, England. 

Ewigary . — ^For the period January 1 to September 1, 1946, it is 
reported that from 8,000 to 10,000 cases of typhus fever had occurred 
in Hungary. 

Morocco (French ). — Typhus fever has been reported in French 
Morocco as follows: November 1-10, 1945, 90 cases; November 11-20, 
1945, 57 cases. 

Turkey . — ^Fbr the week ended November 17, 1946, 32 cases of typhus 
fever were reported in Turkey, including 3 cases in Erzurum, 4 cases in 
Istanbul, 1 case in Izmir, 1 case in Eocaeli, 3 cases in Seyhan, and 2 
cases in Zonguldak. For the week ended November 24, 1945, typhus 
fever was reported as follows: All of Turkey, 18 oases, including 1 
case in Ankara, 1 case in Canakkale, and 5 cases in Istanbul. 

Umon of South Africa.-^Fov the month of September 1946, 101 
oases of typhus fever were reported in the Union of South Afrioa. 

X 
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NOTES ON COMPULSORY SICKNESS INSURANCE LEGISLA- 
TION IN THE STATES, 1939^^ 

By Ajdbla STtroKB, Amelant StaikUeum, United States Public SeaUh Sanies > 

Although popular interest in oompulsoiy sickness insurance * legis- 
lation was aroused bj the introduction into Congress of Senator 
Wagner’s proposal for a national health program (S. 1620) in 1939, 
State legislatures have enacted few laws of this type. Throughout 
the course of the 6 years from 1939 through 1944, only 14 States con- 
sidered legislation relating to some aspect of compulsory sickness 
insurance. Of the 1 16 bills introduced in these States, 1 1 were enacted 
into law. Twenty-seven bills were introduced in 1939-40, 35 in 
1941-42, and 64 in 1943-44. Of the 11 laws passed, 2 were enacted 
in the first biennium, 2 in the second, and 7 in the third.^ 

That the percentile of bills passed was so small is evidence of 
indifference or opposition to the subject. However, another factor 
contributing to the small percentage of enactments in relation to bills 
introduced is that final action may be taken on but one of two com- 
panion bills introduced at the same time in both branches of the 
legislature or on the last version of a succession of amended drafts, 
each of which has been assigned a different number. 

If any bills have been overlooked inadvertently in this survey, the 
number would be so small that there would be no distortion of the 
picture of behavior of State legislatures with respect to compulsory 
sickness insurance. 

1 Tram tba niTUoa of PoUa meim Method^ 

* Now wlfh the Bnnan of Labor StatisUoa. D^partmoit of Labor, WaaUiigton, D. 0. 

* Tbe term "81(^31088 iDoaranoa** a totarpr^ m ibla paper to bufloda oadi bcoeilts fiur the loB of iDooma 
daring iniiess, as wall as rababaraamant mr the oost of medloal and aarglod aid or the , fnniWrtng of ndi 
Udinklod. 

« »PhA parliVl mil! <w tHamartm fa tWii ntport hfla bam divMfld into btemia Bfno a a nriotitr Of the fltrtaa 
meet InlegUlatlvB oidy every other year; most of these convene dnrlnf the odd yean, 

( 1551 ) 
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State proposels for compulsory sickness insurance may be divided 
into two main categories: i 

1. Legislation designed to establish a compulsory sickness program within an 
existing unemployment compensation system. 

2. Legislation providing for independent administration of sickness benefits 
and drawn in conformance with the principles of the model health insurance bill of 
the American Association for Social Security, commonly known as the “JB^tein 
bill.” » 

SICKNICBB INBUBAKCB WITHIN EXISTING nNEMFLOTBflNT COMPENSATION 

SYSTEM 

Attempts were made in 1 1 States * to enact legislation embracing the 
first type of compulsory sidmess insurance, which may in turn be. 
divided into two categories according to the manner in which the 
program is financed: (1) Cadi sickness funds collected and maintained 
apart from the regular unemployment compensation funds; (2) the 
same funds used to pay both disability benefits and unemployment 
compensation benefits. 

Program financed from aeparaie cash eichnesa funds. — ^Thirty-seven 
bills were introduced in 7 States (California, Connecticut, Maine, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ehode Island, and Washington) 
during 1939-44 proposing either to establish a System of sickness 
insurance administered jointly with unemployment compensation and 
maintaining separate funds, or to amend the one existing State law 
in this field (table 1, column 8). Bills in the latter classification, 
of which there were 21, will be discussed in another section of this 
paper.' 

Of the 16 remaining bills, 7 were presented to the Oalifoinia legis- 
lature^ Six of these were ideniucal, companion bfils being introduced 
in both houses during each reguleu: session (S. 1127 and A. 2172 in 
1939, S. 645 and A. 1730 in 1941, and S. 885 and A. 1079 in 1943). 
Assembly bill No. A. 2172 was the only one to receiye any legislatiye 
action after its initial referral to committee, having been defeated in 
the 1939 Assembly by a vote of 48 to 20.’ These measures proposed to 
amend the California Unemployment Reserves Act of 1935 by chang- 
ing the title to the Social Insurance Act and providing for a plan of 
compulsory health insurance to be integrated with the system of unem- 
ployment insurance. Medical benefits under the contemplated pro- 
gram were to be administered by a Bureau of Medical Service to be 
created in the Department of Employment, although the Division of 

Abreluan: Tbe re?l8ed model bill fpir beettb insorainoe, Sodd Beenzlty, MaxoblOlO, vol. 14, 
No.3,iip.<W. 

i.OaQRinila, Ommeotloii^ Maine, Maasaobiisetta, Nev' Hampdilre, New .Nby York, Pennsf/I^ 
vainla,BbodeXdaad,BoiitbOazbUsat and Washington. >, 

T Bbeercm, Marjorie; A nview of State legldatlcm , relating to medicdaer^ew and to oadi peymentafiiir 
dteblUty’, propoMd daring 1989. Boo. Seo. BnD,, 8t SirSl (1940). 
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Public SmploymeDt Offices and Benefit Payments was to be utilized 
to collect, account for, prepare the records, and do the disbursing for 
unemployment compensation, as well as for disability benefits and 
medical benefits. Not only was the health insurance plan to be 
linked closely with the unemployment compensation system adminis- 
tratively, but it was paiiily dependent upon the latter program for 
fipn-ndn.! resources, as indicated by the composition of the health 
insurance fund. 

Senate bill No. S79, introduced in Califomia in 1943, difiered from 
the six above-mentioned bills in that medical benefits were excluded 
from its provisions. The program of disability unemployment in- 
surance which it proposed to establish was to be financed by utfiizmg 
that part of the unemployment contributions which employees had 
been m«lnng (1 percent of wages) and such appropriations for dis- 
ability benefits as might be made from Federal funds. This JbOl too 
died in the Senate. 

Rho^ Island law. — ^Two bills were introduced in Khode Island in 
1942, one of which (S. 171) became the first State compulsory ca^ 
sickness compensation law in the Nation. The Khode Island law 
(Ch. 1200, Laws 1942) became effective May 10, 1942; taxes under 
act wore levied starting June 1, 1942; and benefits were payable 
on and after April 1, 1943. The cash sickness benefits program is 
administered jointly with the unemployment insurance system in 
that the same personnel and machiuery are utilized and the same 
benefit formula and coverage apply. However, a separate fxmd is 
Tnfl.m tfl.mA d for the payment of sid^ess benefits and, aside, from in- 
terest on investments, it has been built up entirely by contributions 
of covered employees — 1 percent of their earnings up to $3,000. 

This method of finftTming did not impose any additional hardship 
on covered employees in Rhode Island since they had been contribut- 
ing 1.5 percent of their wages for unemployment benefits, and with 
the passage of the sickness compoDsation law the unemployment con- 
tributions were reduced to 0.6 percent. Thus, an employee now pays 
no more for a combination of unemployment insurance and sickness 
benefits tlian he previously paid for. the former alone. 

The Rhode Island law, as origmally enacted, limited the amount 
which could be used for admiidsteiriDg the cash sickness program to 1 
percent of the contributions collected. Later this was increased to 3 
percent (Ch. 1481, Laws 1944). 

As a TnAfl-TiH of preventing malmgering, the law specified that a 
claimant must see a doctor within 5 days after the start of an illness 
and, in most instances, at least once a week thereafter until he can 
return, to work. In addition, a medical panel was added to the ad- 
ministrative staff of the Rhode Island Unemployment Compensation 
Board to review the oerlifioatLons of doctors and to examine question- 
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able olaims. In spite of these control measures, cash sickness benefit 
payments have been considerably in excess of expectations. During 
the first full year of operations, 32,624 daunants, or more than 1 out 
of every 8 wage earners covered, received $3,881,162.07 in benefits.^ 
Undoubtedly the development of this situation may be attributed in 
part to the liberal definition of ^'sickness” under the act. The Khode 
Island law was enacted without precedents upon which to work, and 
it is to be expected that experience imder its provisions would expose 
defects in this legislation. 

Amendme/niB to Rhode Islamd Oash Sydcness GompeTisation Act . — 
The fact that Khode Island is the only State to have enacted legislation 
providing cash benefits for unemployment due to illness lends particular 
si^rificance to the bills which have been introduced in amendment of 
the act. Three amendments proposed in 1943 were idl enacted. The 
first (Sr 120, Ch. 1369) permitted the Unemployment Compensation 
Board, on the Covemor's authorisation, to modify the scale of sickness 
benefits, to increase the waiting period, or to msdce any other changes 
in the regulations covering eligibility for payment of benefits which 
the board found necessary to keep the cash sickness fund solvent. 
The second (S. 177, Ch. 1368) exempted Christian Scientists from 
the provisions of the act. And the third (H. 786, Ch. 1367) provided 
that employees should be entitled to cash benefits even though they 
continued to receive wages during periods of illness because of a 
previous agreement with the employer or if they received Workmen’s 
Compensation or primary insurance benefits under Title 11 of the 
Social Security Act (Old-Age and Survivor’s Insurance). This pro- 
vision has been criticized * as unsoimd because through it a worker 
would receive more compensation while he is sick than when he is at 
work. It is feared that malingering would be fostered, thus nullifying 
the intent of social insurance. 

In 1944, there were 18 proposed amendments to the Khode Island 
act, but only 2 of these became laws. The first of the enactments 
(S. 96, Ch, 1412) provided that the tem “contributions” — ^the pay- 
ments made into the fund— be construed to mean “taxes.” Thus, 
such contributions would be no longer taxable."’ The second (H, 624, 
Ch. 1481) increased horn 1 to 3 percent the portion of the sickness 
fund to be made available to the unemployment compensation board 
for administrative purposes. . . 

Only the more important of the 16 bills which failed of enactment 
dtuing 1944 need be mentioned here. Three of these (H. 620, H. 623, 
. and H. 526) sought to repeal H. 786, Ch, 1367, the thM 1943 amend- 

* miod6 UliBiid noflmifloTxnflnt^OoaipBiuViUaa Board: Snunnary ojF Uiie M<*"**< fnwiwmoB progiaia 

1lxBbode2^apd{Qr£be3)eD«flt>Bairl9tt-Mpee,r,lM4). . " 

• State OomOifla pfvtato of.Bmplayment 8einnlty« Oia OocmuBEindth of Maeeeahpiwttar 

BagK>tt'<malcilaiaailMoaeta(t7o^^ ' ' 

V nattat fhun-Jolm H. Nolan# Attoroey Oanekal of Bbodle UaiuV to nqiuty OoIIaotcrln ^haat;; 

niTDqiiitmaiit^ natanuaBayniiMi Sarrloe, Pzovtdanoe, B. I. 
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ment described above. Two bills (H. 787 and H. 891) soiight to 
increase the coverage of the act by placing under it social agency 
workers and employers with two or three employees. 

The provisions of the Bhode Island act are very generous with 
regard to maternity benefits, inasmuebj as no distinGtion is made 
between pregnancy and other forms of “sickness.” It is possible, 
under* this law, for an espectant mother to receive the masiTnum total 
amount of benefits payable under the act. In an effort to tighten the 
provisions with respect to benefits during pregnancy, a proposal was 
made to limit the period for which such benefits would be payable to 
“a period of 10 weeks following completion of the required waiting 
period, or for such number of weeks as said daimant may have benefit 
credits available, whichever period is shorter” (H. 621). 

Two other bills (S. 72 and H. 684) proposed to reduce the waiting 
period in Bhode Island from 1 week to 3 consecutive days; to elimi- 
nate the provision for an additional waiting period for each succeed- 
ing period of illnoss; and not to count any week in which he received 
unemployment compensation benefits toward an individual’s re- 
quired waiting period. Amendments were also proposed to increase 
the employee contribution to the cadi sickness fund from 1 to 1.6 
percent, and at the same time to repeal the 0.6 percent unemploy- 
ment compensation tax now paid by employers, the intent being to 
transfer unemployment funds to help fin^ce the cash sickness bene- 
fits program (H. 625 and H. 610). 

Of the 16 proposals to amend the Bhode Island Cash Sickness 
Compensation Act which failed of enactment during 1944, not one 
received any legislative action after it was referred to committee. 

Beprosentatives from other States have gone to Bhode Island from 
time to time to study the cash sidkness law and the operation of its 
sickness benefits program, and as a result similar enactments have 
been attempted olsowhere. Connecticut, Maine, and Washington 
introduced during the 1043 session bills (H. 591, H. 1211, and H. 246, 
respectively) which were closely patterned after the Bhode Island law. 
All three proposals died in the lower house. The New Hampshire 
Commission on Disability Benefits prepared a draft bfil embodying 
many of its provisions, and a bill (H. 341) based on this draft was 
introduced during 1943 by the House Committee on Buies; but it too 
failed of enactment. 

In 1044 the New Hampshire Legislature used a somewhat different 
approach toward solving the problem of providing benefits for sick 
employees in a bill (H. 352-x) reported to have been sponsored by the 
Manufacturers’ Association of that State. This measure provided 
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that the Conmussioner of Labor set up minimuTn standards applying 
to sickness and disability insurance, and then required every employer 
covered by the unemployment compensation law either to purchase a 
policy conforming to the mimnniTn standards from a private insurance 
company or to arrange for a similar insurance plan of his own. Thus, 
it would appear that employers in New Hampshire were endeavoring 
to keep health insurance in the hands of private carriers rather than 
to have government enter the business. This bill also was allowed 
to die in the House. 

The only other State in which legislation was proposed to combine 
unemployment compensation and cash sickness benefits while main- 
t aming separate funds for their operation was New Jersey. Two 
such bills (S. 100 and A. 61) were defeated in that State in 1944. The 
Senate bill was the more interesting of the two in that it sought to 
recover from the Federal Government all unemployment contributions 
paid up to that time by employees and divert them to the cash sickness 
compensation fund. 

Program jimmced from vmmj^loyment compensation funds . — ^In 6 
States (California, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and South Carolina) 41 bills were introduced during the years 
1939-44 to expand the provtsions of their respective unemployment 
compensation laws to include benefits for employees unable to work 
because of iUness or other physical disability (see table 1, column 9). 
In most instances it was proposed to accomplish this by the simple 
device of changing the definition of “unemployment’* in the fflnatmg 
unemployment insurance laws; some bills would have amended the 
qualifying provisions of the law in regard to “benefit eligibility con- 
ditions;” and others merely stated that “any person absent from 
work on account of sickness shall not therefor be debarred from receiv- 
ing benefits under the law providing unemployment compensation.” 

Massachusetts and New York w^e the two most active States 
with respect to the volume of bills presented to their legislatures. 
In the former State, bills to provide “unemployment benefits to persons 
leaving employment because of injury, sic^ess, or accident” were 
introduced as follows: 6 in 1939, 11 in 1941, and 5 in 1943. . AH of the 
1939 bills were killed in both houses of the legislature, the 1941 bills 
were withdrawn from both houses, and the 1943 bills were reported 
by a substitute bill which requested that a study be made of the ques- 
tions involved., Bills in this category were presented to the New York 
legislature in each sesGdon after 1939. The 1941 bill (A. 121) was 
passed by both houses, but it was vetoed by the Governor. Eleven 
other bills introduced in subs^uent years were allowed to die in the 
branch of the legislature where they originated. 

There were six bills introduced in the four remaining States, one 
in California, two in Pennsylvania, two in Rhode Island, and one in 
South Carolina. These measures also failed of enactment. 
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BICEINBBS 1NBT7BANGD WITH ADMIXIBTBATION INDEPBINDUNT OF 

OTHER mBUBAHOE BYBTEMB 

The second type of proposal for oompulsoiy sickness insurajice 
(i. e., a sickness benefits program separate from any other insurance 
system) appeared in 28 bills introduced by 10 States during the years 
1939-44 (table 1, column 10). Proposals made in 1941 in Con- 
necticut (S. 529 and H, 1979), Oregon (H. 203), and Washington 
(S. 247) followed exactly the 1940 revised version of the model health 
insurance bill of the .American Association for Social Security (the 
^‘Epstein bill”). 

In New York identical bills were introduced in 1939 (A. 2241), 1940 
(S. 1446, A. 1812, and A. 1842), 1941 (S. 313 and A. 371), 1942 (A. 
905), and 1943 (S. 34 and A. 58) which were almost the same as ^e 
Epstein bill, the only change being that adminutrative authority was 
to be placed in a health insurance board which was to be created in 
the State Department of Health instead of being established as an 
independent body. Five other proposals in New York were based 
upon the model biU. One of these (A. 1710) difiered only in that non- 
manual workers earning $30 a week or more were not excluded from 
benefits, and maternity benefits were increased from $15 to $25. 
Assembly biU 28, introduced in 1943, and two 1944 bills (A. 197 and 
S. 409) varied from the model bill on several other counts. 

Proposals made in Missouri in 1941 (H. 617) and in Rhode Island 
in 1940 (H. 658) were based on the model bill originally sponsored by 
the American Aissociation for Social Security in 1934, rather than on 
the 1940 version. Some of the changes made by the later Association 
draft were not included in the Missouri and Rhode Itiand bifis, thus 
distinguishing them from those introduced in previously mentioned. 
States. The changes are outlined as follows: (1) The waiting period 
was increased from 5 to 7 days; (2) nonmanual workers earning over 
$1,500 instead of $3,000 were excluded from benefits; (3) the method 
of paying cash benefits was changed ^m that of a percentage of wages 
for each day of loss to that of fiat benefits, in accordance with the size 
of familyr for each week of loss. 

Since 1939 at each of the regular sessions of the Wisconsin legislature 
there was introduced a compulsory health insurance bill (A. 807 in 
1939, A. 586 in 1941, and A. ^7 in 1943) differing from both themodd 
bill and other bifis in this field, doniributions to the health insurance 
fund were to be paid only by employers and employees (there being no 
provision for State participation) on a fiat 2-peroent basis for each 
grdup instead of bdng graduate. Like A. 1452 in New York, the. 
Wisconsin measure providedfor ‘^health benefits” (i. e*j medical sery~ 
ices) but not for cash benefits. ... 1 ' 

None of the bills proposing the establishment of an independent 
system of compulsory sickn^ insurance was ^aoted, ati^ ^w 
received any le^slative action after first referraljto committee, 

672045-15-^ — 2 . 
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Tabld U‘‘‘--ClainfiaUion of State compulsory sickness insurance bills: 
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Tajbud 1. — CUuHfication of Biate cowpvhary Mcjbness inauranee hilh: 

19S9-44 — Continued 
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LSQIBLATION PBOFOBINa STUDY OF BICKNOSS INSURANGD 

Aside from the “Bhode Island Cash Sickaess Compeiisation Act’^ 
and amendments thereto, no other State legislation relating to com- 
pulsory sickness insurance was passed during the 6-yoar period 1939-44 
with the exception of a few laws authorizing llie appointment of 
commissions to study and report on the problems involyod (see table 
2). Coimecticut twice, once in 1939 (H. 1495) and again in 1943 
(S. 635), failed to pass bills providing for the study and investigation 
of the “subject of a system of health insurance for the people of the 
State.” 


Table 2. — Scope and final diepoeition of State HUe proposing study of sickness 

insurancef 19S9-44 


State 

Bin No. 

Year 
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Nora.— In 1948, Bbode Idand Introdnced a bin (S. 00) to oroatB a apedal conrnUnlQn to atody the ad* 
vlaabUlty of postponing for one full year the proviaums of Its oash slokness compeDBatlon aoU 


Maiyland, on the other hand, passed a law in 1939 (Joint Resolu- 
tion 12), the purpose of which was “to explore the possibility of trana* 
forming voluntary hospital insurance into compulsory hospital insur- 
ance” (see footnote 7, page 1562). Under this law the Governor was 
requested to appoint a commission to study the subject and to report 
to the General Assembly on or before January 15, 1941. However, 
insofar as this author has been able to ascertain, nothing came of this 
law; the commission apparently was never designated. 

IVo bills (S. 443 and H. 1852) were introduced in Massachusetts 
in 1943 providing for an investigation relative to the payment of un- 
employment compensation benefits to employees absent from work 
OB account of sickness. The house bill, which became law (Oh. Res. 
64, Laws 1943), directed the State Advisory Coundl in the Division 
of Employment Security to make the investigation and to report its 
findings by;;^November 1944. 
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In oojmeotion with the preparation of its report (see footnote 9, 
page 1554), the Coup.cil conducted a series of informal hearings Ytith 
representatiyes of various interested groups to ascertain their attitude 
toward a State compulsoiy program of sickness benefits. As a result 
it was determined that: (1) The greatest fear of manufacturers was 
that the additional tax burden would place them at a competitive 
disadvantage with employers in other States; (2) insurance companies 
questioned the advisability of beginning such a program during the 
present period of eniergenoy and unsettled conditions, particularly 
since the influx of woman into industry in wartime would create an 
extra drain on the funds of the system; (3) the medical group was 
apprehensive that medical care would eventually be regimented in 
the hands of a bureaucracy; and (4) the .two largest groups of organ- 
ized labor in the State appeared to be divided: Of these two groups, 
one favored very definitely a State compulsory plan of sickness bene- 
fits, even if the workers must finance the program; in the other group, 
the officials of the State headquarters objected to any program which 
the employees would have to carry alone. The "rank and file of 
labor who attended hearings throughout the State" approved the plan 
even to the extent of employee participation. 

One of the major issues which confronted the Advisory Council 
was the method of administering a program of disability benefits. 
It was pointed out that the objectives of the proposed plan were 
similar to those of unemployment compensation and that the same 
machineiy and procedures could be utilized for the collection of 
contributions, the filing of wage record data, and the payment of 
claims. However, existing legislation would necessitate estabhifiiing 
separate fmtds for the two programs, both for the payment of 
benefits and for administrative purposes. Employer contributions 
under the Massachusetts Employment Security Law may be used 
only for the payment of benefits to those unemployed because of lack 
of work, and the Federal Social Seciuity Board has rul^ that no 
funds under Title III of the Social Security Act will be furnished to 
a State to be used in the administration of a sickness benefits plan. 
"The only solution to their use for both programs would be an 
amendment to the Social Security Act elimtnating the qualifying 
provision of ^'availahility for work,’ tiius petnoitting ben^ts fOr 
unemployment caused by either lack of . work or by sicfenesa" (see 
footnote 0, p. 1564). 

Linking sickness benefits with WortoOn’s Compensation was s\^- 
gested as another device f or admimsteriilg a systepi of cai^ sidkqoHi' 
compensation. It was noted ,that a disability, benefits, parograan 
. be regarded as bearing a greater resemblance to Workmto^a^C)c(m£j%n^ 
tion than to Unemployment Compen^tion for* the reason 
a person is unemployed due to illness or accident he is retained 
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payroll even tiiough he is unable to work; whereas under Unemploy- 
ment Compensation, to be eligible for benefits, the individual must be 
unemployed because of lack of work and he must be available to take 
another job. It is to be presumed that under such an arrangement the 
employer would be compelled to insure his employees against the 
perils of nonoccupational accidents and illness in llie same manner 
that he now is required to provide for their insurance against occupa- 
tional accidents or illness. 

Still another observation was offered to the effect that it might be 
desirable to extend the coverage of the sickness insurance system to 
the entire working population and not restrict it to those ^ployees 
covered by either Workmen’s Compensation or Unemployment Com- 
pensation. In that event persons whose income is not subject to 
payroll accounting would undoubtedly be included under the plan, 
thus makmg it impracticable to base benefit payments on earnings 
and to collect wage record data and contributions at the source, in 
accordance with ^'the accepted insurance principle.” ^Coverage of 
the entire working population would presuppose the imposition of a 
flat premium, with perhaps a flat amount as a benefit, based on salary 
ranges rather than specific earnings, similar to private insurance 
methods.” 

In concluding its report, the Massachusetts State Advisory Council 
recommended further study of the subject after conditions become 
more normal and better judgm^t on some of the unknown factors 
may be forthcoming. 

The New Hampshire Commission on Disability Benefits, estab- 
lished by law in 1939 (H. 327, Ch. 206) and continued by two suc- 
cessive acts (Gh. 117, Laws 1941, and Ch. 211, Laws 1943), submitted 
two reports on its findings.^^ 

The first of these afSimed the need for a program of disability 
insurance in the State; it estimated the cost of such a program, 
recommending that it be financed by a tax not to exceed 1 percent of 
pay roll; and it outlined a tentative plan for administering a cash 
sickness compensation system in conjunction with unemployment 
insurance. 

The second report presented the, opinion that complete coverage of 
the woi^dng population could be achieved only through a compulsory 
system of disabflily insurahce. , Summarized also in the supplethentaiy 
report were the results of the Commission’s efforts to determine the 
attitude of the Federal Social Security Board with regard to utiliza- 
tion by the State of unemployment oompensatLon fadlities for the 
administration of a cash sickness benefits program. 

oiiDiflaiifllWBBtaflt8:BgporttomaII*odtenqy 0» Blood, 

, Ogvieoar of ifty ampahlre 

Tbe New Hconpdito OonmilBrign on DtebiUty Bmgflte: SopidaDBatal Bqxict to Hta B a m e Tl a n ay 
, Bolxrt 0. Blood, Otfromor of New Hampshire (IMg). 
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The CominisBion recominended (1943 report) that “operation of 
such a system in New Hampshire be deferred until doubts relative to 
the possibility of joint administration are dispelled.** 

New York was the only State in which a bill was introduced in 
1944 (CCH Assembly Bill No. 44) requesting that a study be made 
of both the need for, and the estimated cost of, liberalizing the un- 
employment insurance law so as to eactend benehts td persons who 
become unemployed because of sickness. This bill was allowed to 
die in assembly. 

LBGISLATIVli TUBNUB 

During the period 1939-14, 44 State legislatures held 3 regular 
biennial meetings and 4 legislatures held 6 annual meetings. In this 
time 116 biUs dealing with some phase of compulsory sickness insur- 
ance were introduced in 14 States. Twenty-eight bills proposed 
State-wide systems of compulsory health insurance; 37 bills provided 
for plans of sickness benefits to be administered in conjunction with 
unemployment insurance but financed from separate f^ds; 41 bills 
called ior the estension of unemploym^t compensation benefits to 
persons absent from work on account of iJ^ess; and 10 bills authorized 
or requested that studies be made of the various problems connected 
with compuslory sickness insurance. 

The only legislation enacted was the Bhode Island Sickness Com- 
pensation Act of 1940, several amendments thereto, and laws pro- 
viding for the study of health insurance in Maryland, Massachusetts, 
and New Hampshire. Although the volume of legislation concerned 
with compulsory sickness insurance introduced in the biennium 
1943-44 was double that of 1939^0, the number of States considering 
such legislation was the same in both periods. Thus it would appear 
that a few industriaj States in the East and the far West are becomiDg 
more interested in the subjeci, but that by fax the greater part of the 
country has not been concerned with the development of State sick- 
ness msurance programs. 

Indications are thab this latter tendency is undergoing somewhat 
of a change. During the first 3 months of 1945, legislation in this 
field was introduced for the first time in six widely dispersed and 
mainly nonindustrial States (Colorado, Minnesota^, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, and North Carolina). Through March 1945, 50, bills 
were presented to the legislatures of 13 States,^ while in 1941, the . 
year of ^eatest activity during the 6 years covered in this paper, 
only 27 bills were intiodpced in 10 States. Not bhly are there signs ^ 
of increasing interest in the States in the. whole subject of compulsoiy 
sidmess insurcmce, but the most nctlc^ble 'trend in 'thia Seld ffi~the> 
favor shown toward legislation which ^ds cash’ or cash' and medicd 

u 0^ 7 otber StajlMi ve Ofdi&inii»,'OoiiiieaieijU MamohaHt;tB,N«w7eEae7>NewToik, 
and Waiblngtoo. ’ /HJ' 'sj 
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benefits to existing unemployment insurance programs. Already 39 
bills of this type have been introduced, 9 providmg for the extension 
of unemployment compensation funds for this purpose, 22 for separate 
fimds, and 8 proposing amendments to the Rhode Island Cash Sick- 
ness Compensation Act. Only 5 bills call for the setting up of new 
systems for compulsory sidkness insurance, while 6 bills request that 
studies be made concerning the subject. 

Even though the volume of legislation introduced has increased 
considerably, up to the present Rhode Island is the only State to have 
enacted a law establishing a compulsory sickness insurance program. 
Few bills have been reported out of committee, and where passage 
was affected, the bill was radically changed. For example, the State 
of Washington introduced a biU (S. 193) calling for a system of dis- 
ability benefits to be administered jointly with its unemployment 
compensation program, but the law as approved on March 13, 1945, 
provided only that the Conomissionei* of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion and Placement ''make a study to detennine the practicability 
and necessity of meeting the problems of unemployment in the State 
due to sickness, accident or injury, by the enactment of legislation 
which would alleviate the hardships caused by such unemployment." 

Undoubtedly there are many and varied reasons for enactment of 
so little compulsoiy sickness legislation in the States. It is often 
difficult to ascertain why certain bills are treated with either open 
opposition or complete indifference, but some of the reasons for the 
lack of enthusiasm displayed in the States for legislation of this type 
are revealed in the several reports mentioned earlier in this paper. 
A brief summaiy follows: 

1. The passage of compolso^^ sickness insuranoe legislation would be an entering 
wedge into the field of compulsory bucketing of personal expendituros and would 
amount to "an infringement on an individual’s liberty." 

2. During the present emergency people have b^ encouraged to buy war 
bonds, thus building up cash reseives, and thore should bo relatively few who will 
be unable to care for themselveB for aomo time to come after the war. 

3. In spite of much employment and higher incomes, the burden of taxation is 
already so great that both workers and employers con ill afford to pay for addi- 
tional insurance. 

4. Group insurance plans between employers and employees and private 
hospitalization plans especially designed for the low- and middle-income groups 
have developed at a phenomenal rate, thus lessening the need for compulsory 
insurance. 

6. State legislation may be retarded in some States because of uncertainty 
oonoenung possible Government centralization of all types of social insurance, 
including a new PederaJ program of permanent and temporary disability. 

On the whole, it appears that, Athough more and more States are 
becoming cognizant of the possibif ties of compulsory sickness insur- 
ance as a means of protecting individuals who become ill or temporarily 
disabled, most State legislatures have as yet been hesitant to take 
positive action. 
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PBETALENGE OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES IN THE 

UNITED STATES 

NoTomber 4-Deceinber 1, 1946 

The accompanying table summarizes the prevalence of nine impor- 
tant communicable diseases, baaed on weekly tdegraphic reports from 
State health departments. The reports from each State for each 
week are published in the Public Hjdalte Repobts under the section 
^‘Prevalence of disease.” The table gives the number of cases of these 
diseases for the 4 weeks ended December 1, 1945, the number reported 
for the corresponding period in 1944, and the median number for the 
years 1940-44. 


Nwnhw of reported oases of 9 commtmicahh diseases in the United States during the 
4-^eek fenod Novemher 4-December 1, 1946, the number for (he corresponding 
period %n 1944, o,nd the median number of coeee reparied for the corresponding 
period, 194ihU ^ f u 
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DIBBASBS ABOym MEDIAN PBEYALENCE 

Diphtheria . — ^During the 4 weelss ended December 1 there were 
2,624 cases of diphtheria reported, as compared ydth 1,828, 1,528, and 
1,904 duimg the corresponding period in the years 1944, 1943, and 
1942, respectively. The 1940-44 median for this period was repre- 
sented by the 19^ incidence (1,828 cases) . Each section of the coun- 
try except the Middle Atlantic reported an excess over the preceding 6- 
year median. While the largest numbers of cases were reported from 
the South Atlantic and South Central sections, the greatest relative 
excess over the normal seasonal expectancy was reported from the 
'New England section where the number of cases (67) was 2.6 times 
the 1940-44 median. Eor the country as a whole the current incidence 
is the highest since 1939 when approximately 3,000 cases were reported 
during this period. 

Injiv^nsa . — ^The number of cases of influenza rose from 8,390 during 
the 4 weeks ended November 3 to 26,381 during the 4 weeks ended 
December 1. Sharp increases were reported from some States in all 
sections except the North Atlantic and Facifle. Half of the cases 
were reported from 2 States which consistently report more cases than 
other States, whether the disease is epidemic or normal. Ninety 
percent of the cases were reported from 10 States, viz, Texas (9,736 
cases), South Carolina (3,294), Virginia (2,604), Indiana (1,667), 
West Virginia (1,617), Colorado (900), Alabama (796), Kansas (784), 
North Dakota (706), and Utah (631) — a total of 22,633 cases. Com- 
pared with preceding years the current incidence for the country as a 
whole was 3.6 times the 1940-44 median, while in the various sections 
the reported cases ranged from 1.5 times the median in the Middle 
Atlantic section to more than 22 times the median in the West North 
Central section. However, in periods of relativdy low incidence, 
cs&e& are so incompletely reported that a high ratio may not-'raflect 
a truly high incidence. In 2 sections, the New England and Padfle, 
the incidence was considerably below the normal expectancy. 

Memngocoecus memTigitM . — ^The number of cases (397) of this disease 
was only about 60 percent of the number reported for the correspond- 
ing period in 1944, but it was 30 percent above the preceding 6-year 
(1940-44) median. Fewer cases were reported in each section than 
occurred in 1944, but only 3 sections, the New England, South Atlantic, 
and Mountain, reported a decline from the median incidence. An 
increase of this disease is normally expected at this season of the year, 
but it is not anticipated that the incidence will reach the epidemic- 
proportions of the last 3 years. , 

PoliomyeUtl8.~-’T\xe number of reported cases (932) of poliomyelitis 
was sli^tiy below the 1944 incidence, but it was more than 20 percent 
above the lfl40-44 median for the corresponding period. The Middle 
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Atlantic and Soutih Atlantic sections reported fewer cases than in 1944 
and in the East South Central section the incidence was approximately 
the same as in that year, but in all other sections the cases exceeded 
the 1944 incidence. Compared with the 1940-44 median the South 
Atlantic section alone reported a relatively low incidence. The num- 
ber of cases of this disease dropped more than 50 percent during the 
current week and a further decline may be expected as the lowest 
incidence is normally reached during the wint^ months. 

niSElABBS BSLOW MBDIAN FBBVALBNCB 

Measles . — ^While the number of cases (8,146) of measles was three 
times that reported for the corresponding 4 weeks in 1944, it was only 
about 75 percent of the 1940-44 median. Every section of the coun- 
try reported an increase over the 1944 incidence and all but the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, West North Central, and Mountain regions 
reported excesses over the precede 5-year medians. The largest 
number of cases, and also the greatest exc^ over the normal sea- 
sonal incidence, was reported from the Pacihe section. 

Scarlet jever . — ^The inddence of scarlet fever was about normal for 
this period, the number of cases (10,714) being only slighily above 
the normal seasonal inddence. The increase appeared to be largely 
due to an excess of cases in the South Atlantic, West South Centrd, 
and Pacific sections, since in all other regions the inddence dthar 
approximated the median or fdl below it. The greatest excess over 
the median was reported from the Pacific section, with 1,224 cases as 
compared with a median of 749 cases. 

Smallpox . — ^The incidence of this disease was higher than during 
the corresponding period in 1944 but the number of cases (24) was 
only about one-half of the 1940-44 median inddence. The distribu- 
tion of cases, however, was different from that in preceding years; 
in the East North Central section the number of cases was consider- 
ably bdow the preceding 5-year median while in the East {South 
Central and Mountain regions the inddence was above the normal 
seasonal Expectancy. 

Typhoid and paratyphoid feoer . — ^The number of cases (304) of 
typhoid fever was slightly higher than the 1944 figure for the corres- 
ponding 4 weeks, but it was not as high as Ihe 1940-44 median. 
The New. England section reported a 50-perceat increase over the 
5-year median; the West South, Central and Pacific regions reported 
about the normal mcddencej and in dl other sections the inddence 
yas relatively low. ' . 

Whooping coi^A.— More oases of whooping cou^ w^ rejwrted fmr 
the quirent 4 weeks than occurred during the cpirMppndb^4 we^,; 
in 1944, but the. number of cases (9,377) was only 70 percent of the 
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194(HL4 median. V ety sigiuficant increases over 1944 were reported 
from the North Centr^ section, but only one region, New England, 
reported any increase over the preceding 5-year median. 

MOBTAliITT, AIiL CAUSBB 

Eor the 4 weeks ended December 1 there were 35,803 deaths from 
all causes reported by 93 large cities to the Bureau of the Census. 
The average number reported for the correspondiog period in 1942-44 
was 36,128 deaths. During the first week of the 4-week period the 
number of deaths was 3.8 percent higher than the preceding S-year 
average, but during the other 3 weeks the deaths were 3.4' 0.9, and 
2.7 percent, respectively^ below the 3-year average. 


DEATHS DUBING WEEK ENDED DECEMBEB 1, 1945 

(Vtom tbe Weddy Mortality nideK, tanied l)y the Buieea of the Cenaiu, neiportment of Oonuneroei) 
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PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No heaJih dopartmentj State or local, can effectivdy preverU or control diseoA vntheut 
hnowUdge of when, where, and under what condUione cases are occuinnff 


UNITED STATES 

BEPOSTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 8, ISM 

Sumnury 

A total of 49,604 cases of inJOluenza was reported for the week, as 
compared with 13,220 for the preceding we^, a 6-year (1940-^) 
median of 2,742, and 23,746 for the corresponding week of 1943, the 
latter figure being the largest number reported for a corresponding 
week in the preceding 6 years. Eleven of the forty-three States in 
which reports of influenza oases are required by law or regulation, 
located in 6 of the 9 geographic divisions, reported currently an aggre- 
gate of 46,912 cases, or 94 percent of the total. These States are as 
foUowB (last week’s figures in parentheses): Kentucky 16,358 (14), 
Texas 7,332 (4,436), Kansas 6,848 (782), Ut^ 4,241 (383), Virginia 
3,993 (1,438), West Virginia 3,395 (1,276), South Carolina 2,469 
(1,117), Indiana 1,317 (1,263), Arkansas 786 (61), Colorado 607 (447), 
and Nebraska 677 (112). The same States reported 11,319 cases last 
week. Since July 1, a total of 94,260 cases has been reported, as 
compared with 23,238 and 49,062, respectively, for the corresponding 
periods of 1944 and 1943. The total for the year to date is 160,734, 
as compared with 368,761 for the same period in 1944 (most of which 
occurred in the early part of the year), 126,643 for 1943, and a 6-year 
median of 191,873. 

Of the total of 118 cases of meningococcus meningitis, as compared 
with 106 last week, 190 and 287, respectively, for the corre^onding 
weeks of 1944 and 1943, 50 occurred in the 4 States reporting more 
than 6 cases each, as follows: XUinois 16, New York 13, California 12, 
end Pennsylvania 9. The cumulative total is 7,618, as compared 
with 16,488 for the same period last year and a 6-year median of 3,387. 

A total of 168 cases of poliomyeli^ was reported, as compared with 
173 last week, 133 for the corresponding week last year, and a 6-yeax 
median of 96. The 6 States reporting more than 7 cases each are 
California 21, Washington 20, Wisconsin 16, hlissouri 13, and New 
York 12. The total to date is 13,443, as compared with 19,021 for 
the same period last year and a fi-year median of 9,600. 

Deaths recorded during the we^ in 93 large cities of the United 
States totaled 9,946, as compared with 9,462 last week, 9,343 for the 
•corresponding week last year, and a 3-year (1942-44) average of 0,762. 
The total to date is 439,644, as compared with 440,169 for the corre- 
sponding period last year. 
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Tdegraphic morhidUy reportt Srom State heaUk offieere for the week ended December 8^ 
19JiSf and eomparieon torn correeponding week of 1944 S-year median 

In tbeee tables a aero Indicates a definite report, vhlle leaden Imply that, althon^ none was reported, 
oases may haye ooomred. 
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21 

B] 



SOSTH ATLANTIC 







B 



Delaware * ^ - 


K 


11 

i 


1 

6 

5 

Bu 

0 

0 

Maryland*.^. 

13 

B 

K 

27 

8 


7 

4 

4 

B 

4 

4 

Dlatnot of OoliimblB 

1 

BE 

Hl 

8 

1 


1 

8 

8 

Bl 


0 


43 

6 


8,098 

287 


61 

6 

60 

2 


4 

WfiSt ■ 

6 

6 


8^806 

13 


8 

11 



2 

North OercUna 

Bonth OaroUns 

46 


Br 

^^Br 

84 

11 

26 


B^ 

1 

9 

8 

Be 

2460 

sd2 


40 

8 



2 

1 

OfiorriA. 

38 

17 

17 

368 

68 

116 

4 

2 

27 


3 

1 

Flcrldl^ 

4 

6 

5 

6 

10 

8 

8 

8 

8 


1 

BASTSOnTH CBHTBAL 





mu 





Kantuoky-^ -T- 

18 

14 

8 

16,868 

aoo 

^B! 

BE 

US 

8 

22 

8 


3 

Tflonessee. 

16 

11 

BS 



4 

20 

21 

8 


1 

AJfllwiTiA- ^ - 

13 

10 


863 


66 

8 

' 1 

12 

3 


3 

-T - - 

■ 

12 

Bn 



2 


1 

WB8TBOTJTHCBMTBAL 


■ 





mu 




Arkansas 

31 


9 

786 


87 

ID 

3 


5 


0 


so 

u 

9 

60 

1 

18 



8 

1 

2 

,2 

Oklahoma 

9 

6 


' 180 

HEIE 

186 

14 

6 

6 

0 


' 1 

*pAgAfl 

78 

^66 

60 

7,882 

1.862 

1,246 


28 

04 

8 

0 

i 




vqxnmjN 












' 

y<yntfttift. 

3 

2 

3 

130 

31 

12 

6 

8 

BE 

^^B1 


0 

, ■ 

1 

4 

1 

H 

3 

2 

1S6 

1 

^■n 

0 

1 

0 

WwmrfTKr 



BB7 

11 

11 

0 


8 

0 

B 

a 



8 

6 

u 

46 

41 

1 



0 


I 

NflfW'Mwioo-. — 

H: 

0 

3 

8 



0 

0 

0 

AflfennA 


1 

1 




A 



0 

0 

0 

TrtSh » — 

H 


0 

m 

84 

^^Bl 

0 

A 

1 



K 

, 0 



0 


Of 


■ 

■ 










WadUlnston. 

■ 

8 

6 


1 

2 

260 

84 

84 

1 

.0 

1 




8 

145 

14 

16 

26 

SO 



2 

3 


HE; 

as 


81 

60 

888 

240 

106 

12 

14 

6 

-ToW 



[BFi^ 

Eiiir 

kxq 

\mm 


777 

4,286 

'■ 'lis 

100 

.108 


Ls^ 

msi 

o3 



1^1. ns 

Eg 


iSJESl 



mm 


1 New Tor^ (Sty only. 

t Period ended esnler then Satardsy. 

i^idOaddltionel oases estimated ibr Oregon, sot faUbided In totsli. 
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December 28, 194B 


Telegraphie morbidUy reporUfrom StaU heaUh officers for the week ended December 8. 
1946^ and comparison toiih correeponding v>eek of 1944^ and S-year median-^orL 


Division and State 




t Feiiod ended earlier fban ' . . ' ' ^ 

4 Tnehidfiig pmtyphold fmr lepwted eeparatalyj aa fidlowa: MaewoWo wtty> Ydr)^ 
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1672 


Tdegraphic mot1)idity reports from State health officers for the voedt ended December 8, 
194St and eompairison vn{h corresponding week of 1944 ond Sfyear medtan^— Con. 


Wlioopliig oougb 


Wedt ended Deo. 8 , 1948 


Dlvleftm and State 

1 

Weekended— 

Me- 

dian 

1040- 

44 

Dyaenteiy 

En- 

cepb- 

all^, 

Intee- 

tloos 

Booky 

Mt. 

fever 

Tula- 

remia 

V 

pbuB 

fever, 

an- 

demlo 

Un- 

du- 

lant 

tevor 

Deo. 

8, 

1948 

Deo. 

9.^ 

1944 

Ame- 

Uo 


Un- 

speot 

Sed 

NBW MHQUND 












MiifnA _ _ 

41 

38 

86 








2 

NflW Hftfnpflblrfi- 

26 

2 









Vfirmimt " - , _ . 

28 


80 








1 


160 

121 

218 








2 

Bhod*' - - — 

81 

12 

24 


i 







nninTiAf*^r(inif 

78 

90 

61 


1 






4 

1I1DDI.H ATUimO 











M«wY<wlr _ - . _ 

820 

288 



16 


1 




6 

New Jflrnny 

164 

72 

171 

1 


7 




1 


PfljiTiAylviiTila _ 

180 

152 

168 





1 




XSSI NOBKE OUrCRAL 












nhin 

201 

119 

162 


1 






5 

Tndifrpfv ^ 

28 

7 

lA 








2 

minnls. _ _ 

127 

06 


7 

i 


2 


2 


5 

Mlohlgui *_ — . 

180 

60 

282 

1 





1 


2 

_r _ 

W 

82 

161 








5 

wxar NOBKH CXNIBAL 












MlnnesotflL - 

15 


46 

1 







5 

Iawa 

6 

2 

28 






1 



Mlsaoorl 

4 

6 

0 









Ncirth Tiftkota , ^ 


8 

17 









fionth 'Hftlrotft 

2 

4 

8 









Nebrftflkft — 

16 


2 









ITanaM 

11 

IS 

37 








" 2 

SOITEH ASLAimC 












T)Alf^ll7firA_ 

1 


6 









Morylftnd * 

27 


76 



1 



1 


1 

iJIrtrlot of Oolnraljte- 

5 

He 

14 









Virginia 

54 


76 



16 



1 

4 

1 

WMttVfifintR 

26 


88 




1 





Nnirth namlfna 

50 


142 






i 

8 


Snnth GAmltna 

74 


82 

1 

11 





4 


ITnltTffl'IiBlIHlHlIlllilllll 

27 

Hr 

g 







81 

1 

BnnriSa 

6 

^Br 

10 






1 

4 

1 

xAflx SOUTH Oramu 

1 








■ 




Klmtiiclnr 

61 

8 

67 






12 


' 1 

TAnHARMA _ 

14 

r 







Hjr 

4 


AIrUmida - „ 

2 

39 








14 

8 

WlB(rif*^dnnJ I 









2 

0 

1 

wn BOUIH CSKTRAL 












ilrlnu^fMui 

4 

20 


1 








LnnlflfATia 

1 

4 


4 





8 

mm 


Ok)f.hc>^B ^ 

12 

ll 

11 











124, 

150 


■M 

376 

42 



KIHE 

28 

u 

MOUNTAIN 

1 








Hi 



Montana ^ 

6 

24 

/24 






HHP 



Iriaho 

12 

4 

4 









Wymnlng,, 

1 

e 

4 






hHBI 



Ocioradn ^ ^ ^ 

82 

8 

81 

1 

’ ii 







NTflw MfliTloo.., - 

2 


16 










6 

7 

14 


1 

88 






TTtah 1 


68 

24 












4 









istsm 

Hill 










- 

Waidilnirtnfn 


25 

61 






, 


“ 3 

Oreson 

He 

12 

12 









nftflfon'ift 


126 

lOS 

2 

4 


4 




8 













TotaL 

9i482 

1,908 

1^873 

80 

SIO 

98 

8 

he 

86 

U3 

68 

Sama 1M4 _ . ' ' 

LBOe 



46 

498 

160 

iiril 


86 

' JM 

ffl 


2788 



48 

444 

no 

8 

ff) 

26 

108 


1M5 -- n 

11&889 


, 

1,336 

28,686 

10,206 

K71 

466 

739 

'A97Q 

Aoeo 

' '■ ■• ''ifl44-_, 

mmn 



1,787 

98.861 

8,664 

A17 

4B8 

678 


S,M 

Avetage, i8£i^. 

148.087 


4IA409 

1,668 


7.427 

KI] 

4461 

Kj 

'8,600 


* Period ended earlier tiian Saturday. 

* 6>yeaE medlen, Ifl40-M. 

VhslUsk l Qaaei 
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WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 


OHy reports /or toeefc mdtd Dseem&er 1, 1945 

This table lists the reports from 85 cities of more than 10,d00 popalatlon distributed tbrons^oat the United 
States, and represents a cross section of the oorrent urban inddenoe of the diseasea in tbe 































































December 28, 1845 1574 

Oiiy reports for loeele endeA Deoemberl, Continued 


NORTH OBNTRAXr- 
ooDthiued 

Kdbiaaka: 

Omaba 

Ebuubs; 

Topeka 

Wfihlta 


flOtraS ATLANnO 

Delaware: 

WSimiigto]] 

Ma^land: 

Baltimore 

Oomberland. 

J^rederlok.. 
Dlatiiot of Odtombla: 

Waahlngtooa 
Vlt^: 

Xroobbi 


RoanokOL.. 
Wert'" 



North Oarol. 

Rdeleb 

Wflnuagtaa 

W1iuton*8elein. 
Soatb Oaiolina: 

Obarleatoiu—.. 

Geonda: 

Xtiaota 

Brnnawlck- 

Florida! 

Tampa 


RAST BOITIHORNTRU 

Teuaeeaee: 


Naahf 
Alabama: 

'R trnitng'hftm 

MobUa.. 


mUT SOUTH OBNIRAZi 



LltUeBoek 

LooJalaiia: 

New Orieana 

8brefveport~^.. 

Tama: 

Dallaa. 
Gweaton 
Honaton.,... 


voTrmm 



MlakHila — 

HahO; 

n ntwt. 

Odlomdo: 

fiMbio.. . I 

Utah: 

SaltlAkeOitjr-— . 



0 

1 

0 

0 


1 - 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 



1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

s 

9 

0 

0 

8 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 




8 

1 


1 


4 

8 

1 


8 

8 

18 


8 

U 


1 


8 
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December 28, 1046 


City reports for week ended JOeoember 1, 19.^5— Oontlnued 


Soarlet fever 

Smallpoz caeae 

S&I 

A*** Q 

|2| 

Pi«g 

^Oi4B 

i* 

1 ' 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 


61 

■1 

m 

22 

6 

Bi 



11 

■1 

■i 

2 

660 

pn 

15 

088 




r ■■ 

S3BB3 

017 

0 

12 


B44 

8 

16 

1 018 



< 8-^rear averege, 1M2-44. 

> 6-;oer meatBa, 1940-44. 

DiTMRfav, enwlile.'— Oaea: NevrToik 1. 

l^MiiUvt, baell^.r-Oaaee: Fiovldenfle 2; New HsTea 1; New York 10; Otaleago 2; Petnlt li Oharleeton, 
S. O., 6; Los Angdes 6. 

i}|fMi(6rf p ttTi^vc(^l4dr--OB86fl: San Antonio 96. 

lypiui faer, siuienrie.— Oeaes; Atbnta 4; Tainpa 1; Naabvllla 6; Birmingham 8; MobOe 1; LltUe Bock 
l; New Orleans 1; Dallas 1. , 


Rates 


(aftmtol basis) per f 00,000 population, by geographic groups, for i 
’ ’ preceding tme (estmai^ popwaiion, I94S, SS,""" 


tiis 8S dues 



New Eni^d 

Middle Atlantlo..... 
Bast Ndttb OentraL. 
West Nortb Oeataal. 

Boath A^tlantlo.. 

East Soatb Oeutral.. 
West Boath Oentral. 
Moantaln....,!. 

P Ai^e - -r— V - 


faflaenaa 



I I j S I I I 

I ! (!li{)!i I 


0.0 ' « 
2.8 . 51 
L8 155 
6.0 72 
7.0 12 

20.5 


0.6 85,0 




106 ao a? 

70 0.0 1.0 

105 ao 1.8 
155 ao ao 
181 ao a 2 
118 ao ao 
108 ao zo 
147 ao 0.0 
ao 47 







































































FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Protinces — C<mmwdcabledi8ea8es — Week ended November 10 ^ 1946 , — 
During the week ended Noyember 10, 1945, cases of certain communi- 
cable diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of 
Canada as follows; 


Disease 

1 - 

Prlnoe 

Edward 

Idand 

Nova 

Sootla 

New 

Brons- 

wlok 

1 

— 

On- 

tario 

61 

m 

Bafr' 

katoib- 

ewan. 

Al- 

berta 

Biltlah 

Oolnm- 

hla 

Total 



34 


100 

200 

78 

S5 

79 

60 

768 

'niphthf^A 


4 

2 

61 

12 

8 

4 

2 

08 

iDyaentszTi baoIDflry 




12 




12 

82 

ncirmiiti 





s 

10 

2 

0 

"" 2 

4 

T-nfliifKncA 






' 0 




1 

8 

Mah^Iim 



1 

141 

389 

4 

12 

0 

49 

664 

Meningitis, menlngoooo- 
ims-—*-....-..-..— 




1 


1 


2 

MTITApfl , - 


3 


103 

72 

12 

8 

80 

21 

288 

PnlfArn^itifl 




18 

1 

8 

17 

AAi^rlAf: mvAF . _ 


14 

30 

174 

80 

IS 

7 

30 

18 

861 

TubercnloBb (all fonna)— 


IS 

17 

68 

84 

5 

02 

41 

280 

Ty^bdd aod paxaty* 
piiold fisvar ; 


10 

1 8 

> 

1 



1 

21 

TTudulBiit favfir 




1 

2 

'' 

2 


6 

Venereal dlfleasea: 
Gonorrhea 


14 

28 

131 

170 

07 

80 

74 

104 

MS 

Syphtilfl.. . 


20 

13 

lOS 

111 

8 

9 

22 

06 

vSO 

WbooDbiff 


187 

44 

0 

240 









i Ineladu 1 oase, ddsyed nport. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Traiimal-^Brakpan--Typhoid fever. — A. report dated November 
14j f945, stated tiaat an outbreak of typhoid fever had occurred in 
Brakpan, a suburb about 30 miles east of Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Union of South Africa. Up to that date over 200 cases had been 
reported. The outbreak is said to have been caused by a carrier 
T^orking in a dairy. 

(1676). 
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Deconber 28, 1845 


WOBLD DISTRIBUTION OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, 
TYPHUS FEYER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

From medloal offloen of the FabUo Health Berrloe, Amerioan ooiun]]l& International Office of FnbUc 
Health, Fan Amerloan Sanitary Burean, health seotion of the League of Nations, and other sonrcee. The 
reports oontalned In the following tables must not be oonsldered as oomplete or final as regards the 
lln of oountrles Included or the figures for the particular countries for which repo^ are given. 

CHOLBBA 

[0 Indicates cases; P, present] 

Non.—Slnce many of the figures In the following tables are from weekly reports, the aocumnlated totals 
are for approximate dates. 


Place 

Jan- 
uary— 
Septem- 
ber 1046 

October 

1946 

November 1046— week ended— 

8 

10 

17 

24 

ASIA 

Oeylon: Trinwmelaa l>lstriot..,,„„ O 







Ohlna;> 

Hupeh Provlnae 1 0 

60 

12 

106 

640 

10 

9 

18,842 

8,000 

28 

210,046 

94 

AOOO 

109 

, w 

814 

62 

1 “ 

■ P 

1 

1 




KWiUJWt -- O 



• . 



KWanStontt Prn^Tlft^ „r rrr T, ^ ^ O 






- r— ^ 






Pmvlnc^ _ ^ , 1-0 






pitrnng Pwivtenft, O 






SxAfihwan Pmvfnnfl ' 0 









"i 



VnniKm 'Ppnvfnnft . ^ O 






lUdlft r ^ _ 0 

%466 
' 4 

120 

8 





ftjinbRy. ^ ^ O 

1 

18 




Oftlmittfl. .. . _ - _ 0 

mmi 

18 


ORWlipoPA ^ O 


-r— t rni-r-, — O 





HiilW _ . o 

4 





■ftdYfti — . 0 





TfnmHAiRm. _ _ 0 






Indoflhlnfl: OoohhudilnA- ^ 0 






j 


1 





1 Ohotea was also reported present daring August In the fallowing FtovlnoeB of Ohhia: Oheklang, Hpnon, 
Hunan, and Eanau. 


PLAGTJB 


[0 Indicates oases; D, deaths] 
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PIiAGUK-Contliuied 


[0 IndlOBteeloBsee; D,tdeathi|] 


Place 

Jan. 
uary— 
Septem- 
ber 104S 

October 

1346 

November KMS—week ended— 

8 

10 

17 

» 

BUBOPl 

ajqiviId — 0 

8 

TSO 

88 

34 

1 

3 

3 

2 




i 


Great Britain: Malto 0 

Itflly ^ -1^ Y,-- ,----1. 0 

13 

2 

36 

4 

4 

i 

i 

PortTlRftlr Aenrfla ^ ^ 0 





Spain! nAnary Tfllandu , 0 





• 

NOBTHAUBBIOn 

Canada: Alberta Frovlnoe:* 

PlagllA-lnlq^itAd **Qn1rm]9 ^ ^ 






MUis IHKBIDA 

Argentina: 

Buenos AJres Provinoe— Plagne-lnfsoted 
rata ^ 






SAQtlARO dfll Elltaro Prorlnjoft 0 






Tuoumau Frovlnoe^ 0 

BoUvlft: Santft Onu llAQarfmsiit ^ 

1 





2 

88 

0 

e 

30 

8 

1*4 

18 

11 

IS 

8 

S 





Bzaafl: 

Oeara State 0 






Parnamhtuia StAta _ _ ^ 0 






Xooadoi: 

OAnnrPmvlTiM . . -0 






Ghimboraso PrevinfiB. 0 






Lo]a l^vtnoft- 0 



’ 1 



Peru: 

AnniJih 'DApai^Ant 0 






Ia4 Dapartsofiat 0 




' 


TjanihA3rAnTiii BApartmAnt . _ G 






Xilhartad - 0 






Lima Bqpartmfiat ^0 






Otnsflo Bapfirtmemt 0 






PfnTA BanATtmflnt C 






'TiimhAa SiOTrfMA__ ^ __ ^ _ _ _ _G 





11 IS 

oounu 

Hawaii Territory - D 

“1 
^ 18 
U60 





PlBffofr'bifacwralB a. 





' 

New Oabdonla: Loyalty Islanda^-Mare Island. 0 

, 











1 Forthe week endedDeo. 8, IMS, loaMofplBgaevureportedtnBalnt Cloud, Qnm Department, Algeria. 
This Istho first reported ease of pdagoe In Alflnria since the week ended Aug. 11, IMS. 

> Lofik^ea 4 flasee poflamonm pl^^ 

(Suspected. 

1 Indudes S suspected cases. 

( For the period Noy. l-io, IMS. 

(lafCnnatloii dated JTuljr s, IMS, stated that from April 1M4 to May IMS, 6S deaths from plsfue had 
ootwred in the mountalncaiBreglou south (dEunmlng,Qnina. 

V tadlud68 4 suspootod oam* 

I Dm^ the month of June IMS, idagoe hofeotlcn in fleas was reported In Alberta Province. For the 
week ended lUly as, IMS, plagus Infection wu also reported In 6 pools of fleas In Alberta PiovlnoB, Forthe 
week ended Aug* 11, IMS, a pools of plagoef Infected floss reportea in Alberta Frovlnoe, Osfrada. 

.( Indodea Q suspected eases. 

InOludiGS 1 8Qflp6(rtr6d QB86i ' ^ 

ii Aooordlng to a telegraphic report dated Nov. 80, 10^ IS oases of suspected jflague were reported In 
Tnn^. 

u Fievlonslyrcpertedasa oBse, death oecnrrliigonTaneS, IMS, 

» Plague infeotlon was also proved positive Inn pooH of Smloe on Jan. 4, in a pool of fleas cm Feb. 14, and 
In a 1 ^ of 40 fleas on. Mar. li IMS. 

u Pnenmonloplagae. 
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December 28, 1946 


8MAL1.P0X 

[0 iiuUoateB oases; P, present} 


Jan- HoTember 1045— mek ended— 

nary— October — 

Sspt^- 1045 

ber 1046 8 10 17 24 



^ Alastriin, 

* 7(tf Sis peiiod.}^. 1-20^ 1045. 

* Imported,' >- 

* Per tbewB^ ended Tone 80, lOiSiC 

* IndndeB some oases of cbldnapos. 
•jnoIndeB oases olikbstrim. . 


gases of ylffiTentsmanpig TOO lepqirtedfathe^^otttfBiptibiAjliijtoa, 
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TYPHUS FHYBB* 


[0 Indicates aases; F, present] 


Place 

Tan* 
nary— 
Septem* 
bm 104fi 

October 

1948 

November 1045— week ended— 

3 

10 

17 

24 

AVBITA 



■■ 





Algerta . - 

0 





• 


Baaqt0len<1— 

0 

>114 






Belgian Oongo > . . . .. 

a 

2S4 

48 

7 




BrlflsT^ Bast Africa, ITanyn.. ^ 

0 

83 

6 





Bgyp* - 

_ n 

u,4i6 

80 





- - - - 

_ ____ _ 0 

89 





FMmnh Want A,Moa! Dakar 1.,,. 

a 







Gkdd Ooast ... .. 

0 

1 






Llhyin Trlpniitanla- 

0 

18 

8 

i 

1 



Mflf^ojnuioor 

0 

1 






MfimnAn ^rennh).. 

0 

7|184 

881 



•147 


Morocco fSmiljIcfi) 

o 

6 

1 





Nigeria 

0 

77 






TthnAMiA, TCorfcbfiro 

0 

SI 






Sierra Leone > ! 

, c 

7 

1 

2 


1 


ThiTifrift 

0 

888 






Tftilon of flonth Afflca 

0 

7T0 

P 

P 

p 

P 


iau. 








OHtm^ 

0 

Ip 874 






Tnilla . _ _ __ 

0 

23 






Iran - - - 

G 

826 






Lbo* 

0 

241 

7 

s 

6 

8 

6 

Paleetlwfl* r 

G 

142 






ByHa and Lebanon - 

. Cl 

12 






'PrA^najrnrflATi 

G 

48 

2 


i 



Turkey (see Turkey In Snrope). 








BUBOPB 








Albfinla ^ ^ 

G 

100 






AniriTfa.^, _ , _ _ _ 

G 

46 




1 

8 

BAlirinin 

0 

US 







G 

082 

2 

14 


7 


OuabodoTflikla - 

- G 

818 






Damnark 

G 

146 







G 

207 






^ ^ 

(IpriT^ftTiy _ _ - 

G 

7i888 


11 



•‘-Q 

OnimltArl 

0 

6 

1 

3 




Great Britain 

. _ _ n 

■ 4 21 



8 



Malta «nA Qoao > i 

__ G 

16 

1 





Oraeoa 

G 

211 

182 





Hongary.* 






\ 


Italy ^ - — 

c 

188 






Netnerlanda 

n 

a 

3 





Poland I 

0 

lSa362 

888 

71 




Portuffal 

G 

^ 49 

2 


1 



Bnmanla , 

G 

•7g881 


100 

87 

a 

HV'^ 

Bnftln. _ . 

G 

26 ! 

1 





awndim ^ , 

a 

286 


. 




Switj^erland 

0 

2 

4 


HjHHB 


« 

Tork^. 

'YngngiflviA 

0 

G 

2p448| 

3.182 

08 

' 18 

10 

82 

is 

HOBZa AUaiOCA. 







OaaadaL— - — - 

, 0 

1 1 






OoRta Bleat ... 

__ _ 0 

7 ' 




i 

« i 

Ouha 1 _ .. 

0 

11 

3 





fltmiiinmftlii ^ ^ ^ , 

V. O 

2,843 






Jajnftlnal 

0 

^ 87 

6 


1 



Marttnlqiia i ^ ^ 

n 

1 






Mfizloo 

n 

L648 






Panama fBsptiblie)^ „ ^ 

0 

8 

1 





FoartoBleof. 

n 

184 

18 




2 

VlrstaUlBadst 

0 

8 







See footnotes at end of taUe. 
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Decembw 26, 1940 


TTPHUS FETES-xOontlBiied 



*Beparts fioza tozne ansa an probably mmliie typo, whfle others probably ludoda both mniine and 
loaao'b^ types. 

1 Oomotod figure. 

1 Beports oases as murloe type. 

> For the period Nov. 1-^n, Iw. 

* Btcludes Imported ftananj 

^ For the period Tsaou 1 to Sept. 1, 194S, between 8,000 aud 10,000 oases ol typhus fever were reported in 

• l^r&e period Jan. IMK 


TELLOW FXVBB 


[0 Indloates oases; deaths 


aVBICUL 

OdId Coast O 

Nsawam 0 

xainradL 0 

Tamale 0 

Winnaba - ...0 

IvoiT Coast: 

Gaooa....,..,.,.., 0 



Slaiza Leone: Ido^biLw.. C 

Sudan (Frendh): Bamalou. C 

SOUIH llflBBU. 

Bolivia: 

Beni Department ...... C 

La Fas Department... C 

Brasil: 

Oolas State D 

M&iaa Oeraea Btateu.. ..D 

PiffB State,..*....**..*......*..— 

Britlah Chilana: Ewafcw^.. 0 

Colombia: 

Masrialena Department D 

Santander de Norte Department, D 

Fern: 

OusQo Dqnrtm^t .C 

Jnnln Department.. ^ ..0 

Loreto Department ...^ O 

Yeneetuila: 

Bolivar State .»>0 

Merida State 0 

m Tadhlra State. D 

~ Zolla State. 0 


118 

<8 

1 

*1 

<4 

1 

' 1 
2 


1 

3 

78 

35 

1 

1 

2 

18 

8 


1 

1 

3 

20 

7 











































• 1 






- 

- 







- 






















1 


1 ■ 

' 





' 

- 

l' 




8 










i 




.... 









i 










> Indhides 4 auBpeoted oaaea. 
(^bidlQdes 2 snaiMiM oases. 
■ Snspeoted. 

^Xndmdasl sospeoted ease. 


X 
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